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I.  —  The  Scientific  Emendation  of  Classical  Texts} 
By  Prof.  E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN, 

MASON  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  object  of  this  paper  may  be  defined  as  an  attempt  to  lay 
down  certain  canons  of  textual  criticism,  and  to  apply  them  to 
and  illustrate  them  from  the  text  of  a  single  author,  —  Plautus. 

If  textual  criticism  is  to  become  something  more  than  the 
amusement  of  an  idle  hour;  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  danger 
which  sometimes  seems  to  threaten  us  that  the  multiplication 
of  light-hearted  emendations  will  ultimately  result  in  the  dis- 
integration of  the  classical  authors,  our  schools  being  saddled 
with  a  multitude  of  texts,  each  differing  from  the  other  and 
showing  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  diverge,  —  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  find  a  method  which  offers  some- 
thing like  a  promise  of  a  consensus  of  opinion.  Such  a  method 
cannot  be  anything  less  than  scientific;  it  must  be  analogous 
to  the  methods  by  which  the  great  results  of  chemistry  or 
physics  or  other  "exact"  sciences  have  been  achieved,  and, 
like  them,  it  must  depend  on  evidence,  and  not  on  authority. 
Sdence  is  a  great  unifier. 

But  salvation  is  to  be  found  neither  in  "  slashing  surgery  " 
nor  in  a  childlike  faith  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  MSS. 
The  scientific  method  cannot  be  adequately  described  by  any 

'  The  present  paper  is  condensed  from  that  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
V^S^iAogkcH  Association. 
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of  the  catch-words  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  political 
parties,  —  "  conservative/'  "  radical,"  etc.  Its  true  nature, 
however  difficult  to  define,  is  simple;  simple,  though  often 
misunderstood.  The  first  step  is  to  examine  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  extant  MSS.  to  one  another,  on  the  basis  of  an 
apparatus  criticuSy  and  to  arrange  them  in  families.  Without 
this  preliminary  inquiry,  all  subsequent  labor  may  be  thrown 
away.  The  next  step  is  to  proceed,  by  way  of  inference,  to 
the  probable  reading  of  the  archetype  or  archetypes.  Our 
extant  MSS.  are  copies  of  copies ;  what  we  want  to  know  is 
the  reading  of  the  original  copy  or  copies  from  which  they 
were  derived.  By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  discard  the 
corruptions  peculiar  to  the  individual  derived  copies ;  and  it 
often  happens  that  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  vera  manus  of  the  author.  If  so,  we  attain  to 
what  may  be  called  restoration  without  emendation.  If  not, 
the  next  step  is  to  bring  all  the  resources  of  palaeography, 
logic,  and  observation  of  the  usages  of  the  language  in  general 
and  the  author  in  particular,  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of 
emending  the  text.  Sometimes  a  very  slight  change  will  suf- 
fice, and  the  emendation  may  be  regarded  as  practically  cer- 
tain :  sometimes,  where  the  seat  of  the  corruption  lies  deeper, 
the  critic  may  have  to  take  a  more  venturesome  course,  and 
put  something  of  his  own  into  the  text ;  but  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  tallies  precisely,  even  in  the  minutest  points,  with 
the  usage  of  the  author  in  question  and  the  context  of  the 
passage. 

This  I  have  called  a  simple  programme ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  its  becoming  a  merely 
mechanical  operation,  as  easy  as  handling  a  pair  of  compasses, 
—  a  leveller  of  wits.  On  the  contrary,  its  execution  is  fraught 
with  the  possibilities  of  error  at  every  point,  and  gives  the 
amplest  scope  to  the  individual  genius  of  the  critic.  Nor  can 
the  personal  equation  ever  be  entirely  eliminated.  Above  all, 
there  is  need  of  the  seeing  eye,  —  the  power  of  going  beneath 
the  surface  and  seizing  upon  the  really  vital  point.  The  true 
critic  is  a  framer  and  verifier  of  hypotheses  ;  and  hypotheses 
are  not  things  that  can  be  manufactured  to  order,  by  a  process 
of  mere  industry. 
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Let  me  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  criticism  of 
Flautus.  The  extant  Plautine  MSS.  fall  into  two  great 
families,  the  first  being  represented  by  a  single  MS.,  the 
Ambrosian  palimpsest  (^),  the  second  by  a  number  of  MSS. 
called  the  "  Palatini "  {BCDEVJ)}  The  latter,  being  of  the 
same  family,  must  be  derived  from  a  common  archetype, 
which  we  may  call  p?  This  lost  archetype  appears  to  have 
been  a  MS.  of  at  least  equal  value  with  A^  and  probably  of 
about  the  same  date  (fourth,  or  p>erhaps  third,  century  of  our 
era) ;  BCDEVJ,  its  ofiFspring,  are,  roughly  speaking,  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.  Now,  what  is  the  relation 
in  which  these  two  great  families  {A  and  p)  stand  to  one 
another.^  The  problem  is  not  yet  entirely  cleared  up,  but 
I  think  it  may  be  said  to  be  approaching  a  solution.  There 
is  a  curious  problem  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  in  these  two 
groups,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  derived  from 
the  other.  But  it  is  possible  that  they  may  both  be  derived 
from  a  common  source,  if  we  suppose,  as  Seyffert  has  sug- 
gested,® that  that  source  contained  the  original  text  in  various 
forms.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  a  very  early  MS.,  say  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  which  contained,  in  its  margin  or 
written  above  the  text,  a  number  of  parallel  variants ;  we  may 
denote  this  MS.  (the  archetype  of  the  archetype  p  and  also 
of  A)  by  the  letter  x.  The  stemma  of  the  chief  Plautine 
MSS.  would  then  be  as  follows  : 


1 1  neglect  the  minor  MSS.  By  ^  I  mean  the  MS.  discovered  in  1879  at  Milan 
(sec  Lowe  and  Goetz,  Rhein.  Mus.,  p.  53  ff.,  and  Preface  to  Curcu/io),  not  the 
worthless  MS.  that  Ritschl  called  £, 

*  I  use  small  letters  to  indicate  the  archetypes,  or  hypothetical  parent-MSS. 

•  In  a  private  communication. 
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But  whence  did  these  parallel  variants,  which  are  to  explain 
the  diversities  of  A  and  /,  arise?  Partly,  perhaps,  in  the 
shifting  practice  of  companies  of  actors.  We  know  that 
varying  texts  of  Shakspere's  plays  were  current  in  his 
time,  reflecting  the  preferences  of  individual  actors  or  the 
modifications  suggested  by  the  experience  of  a  company  of 
actors.  Similarly  in  Plautus  there  are  indications  that  lines 
were  sometimes  introduced  into  the  margin  of  the  actdrs' 
copies,  intended  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  passage  which 
seemed  too  long  or  which  contributed  nothing  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plot  —  and  of  such  passages  there  are,  alas, 
too  many  in  the  works  of  our  Latin  playwright.^ 

But  however  the  parallel  variants  may  have  arisen,  it  is 
clear  that  their  existence  in  the  archetype  x  would  give  rise 
to  precisely  the  sort  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  which  we 
observe  in  A  as  compared  with  the  descendants  of  /.  Take 
Pseud.  392,  and  let  us  suppose  x  to  have  presented  somewhat 
of  the  following  appearance : 

utrumque  tibi  nunc  dilectum  para 

Ex  multis  certust  cedo 

Atque  exquire  ex  illis  paucis  unum  qui  certus  siet. 

The  copyist  would  feel  himself  in  a  difficulty,  and  various 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  text  would  suggest  themselves. 
The  copyist  of  /  appears  to  have  written  in  the  second 
line. 

Ex  multis  exquire  illis  unum  qui  certus  siet, 

whereas  the  copyist  of  A^  in  a  more  comprehensive  spirit, 
turned  it  out  as 

Ex  multis  atque  exquire  ex  illis. paucis  imum  qui  certust  cedo. 

Neither  of  them  can  be  congratulated  on  the  result. 

*  Capt.  958,  959,  were  perhaps  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  passage  begin- 
ning in  957  and  ending  969.  Most.  816  is  followed  by  two  lines  which  merely 
repeat,  with  a  variation,  lines  845-847 ;  the  intention  of  the  composer  of  them, 
probably,  was  to  enable  the  actors  to  skip  817-848,  a  passage  full  of  humor,  and 
thoroughly  Plautine,  yet  not  necessary  to  the  plot 
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Again,  in  the  Mostellaria,  A  has,  after  715  and  instead 
of  716, 

Tempus  nunc  est  mihi  hone  adloqui  senem, 

a  line  which  repeats  714  (Tempus  nunc  est  senem  hunc 
adloqui  mihi)  in  a  slightly  dififerent  form.  This  may  be 
explained  if  we  suppose  that  x  had  both  of  these  readings, 
the  one  in  the  text,  and  the  other  in  the  margin ;  the  mar- 
ginal reading  may  have  crept  into  the  text  of  A  after  715, 
displacing  716. 

To  take  another  instance :  in  Mil.  155,  BCD  have  (neglect- 
ing details) 

hie  illest  lepidus  quem  dixi  senex  est. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  meaningless  est  at  the  end } 
The  key  is  supplied  by  A,  which  has,  according  to  Stude- 
mund,  senem  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Probably,  then,  this 
reading  had  been   introduced  in  a  contracted   form   in  x 

(above  the  line)  —  thus,  senex;  the  e  was  meant  to  repre- 
sent em.  The  copyist  of  A  understood  it,  and  adopted 
the  reading  intended  (senem) ;  the  copyist  of  /  misunder- 
stood it  to  stand  for  est^  and  introduced  it,  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart,  after  the  word  senex. 

Other  instances  of  the  same  or  similar  phenomena  will  be 
found  in  Mil.  552,  Cas.  185,  Pseud.  631,  Stich.  342;  Merc. 
757,  Pseud.  85,  208,  Trin.  52,  339;  Mil.  1177,  Stich.  202, 
Poen.  343. 

SeyfFert  has  also  called  attention  to  another  point  in  regard 

to  one  of  the  Palatini,  —  B.     This  MS.  appears  to  contain 

a  sort  of  secondary  tradition,  derived  from  an  independent 

source.     It  is  well  known  that  this  MS.  is  corrected  by  a 

second  hand,  distinguished  as  B'^\  and  it  now  appears  that,  in 

eight  plays,  these  corrections  were  derived  from  a  MS.  which 

has  now  disappeared,  but  which  contained  a  number  of  various 

TtdAmgs  of  great  antiquity,  and,  in  some  cases,  whole  lines 

iiot  found  in   the   extant  copies.      But  why  only  in   eight 

plays  .^     The   probable  answer  is  that   in   the   Middle  Age 

i\i^  plays    of    Plautus  were  divided   into  two  volumes,  the 
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first  containing  eight,  the  second  twelve,  plays.  In  the 
case  of  the  MS.  in  question,  only  the  first  volume  hap- 
pened to  be  preserved ;  so  that,  for  the  twelve  plays  of  the 
second  volume,  this  subsidiary  source  of  information  was 
not  available.^  And  there  appear  to  have  been  dififerences, 
even  in  external  form,  between  the  first  and  the  second 
volume,  at  any  rate  in  the  archetype  of  BCDEJ  (i.e.  /). 
Seyffert^  has  made  it  probable  that  the  first  volume  of  this 
MS.  had  only  twenty  lines  on  a  page,  whereas  the  second 
had  twenty-one  —  a  fact  which  is  at  first  sight  of  small 
importance,  but  which  may  turn  out  to  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  investigator,  especially  in  regard  to  lacunae. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  and  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  In  spite  of  all  their  defects,  their 
tradition  is,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  one,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  length  of  time  that  separates  us  from 
Plautus.  Probably  our  MSS.  represent  the  vera  manus 
of  Plautus  quite  as  successfully  as  the  folio  of  1623  repre- 
sents that  of  Shakspere.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  examples,  in  which  their  readings  require  only  to  be 
understood  to  be  pronounced  genuine,  and  the  vera  manus 
may  be  restored  without  emendation.  Take  Rudens  728, 
where  the  true  reading^  is  staring  us  in  the  face  in  the 
apograph  of  A^  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  that  scholar-hero  Studemund.  Or  again, 
Rud.  528-538,  which  need  only  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
stammer  of  chattering  teeth  to  be  metrically  above  reproach. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  importance 


1  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  only  eight  of  the 
Plautine  comedies  were  known  to  the  learned,  vi%.  Amph.,  Asin.,  AuL,  Capt., 
Cas.,  Cist.,  Cure,  Epid. 

3  Reconstruction  of  a  fasciculus  of  the  Mostellaria  (Berliner  Philologische 
Wochenschrift,  Feb.  13th  and  20th,  1892). 

•  Dei  Hbi  argentum?  ("The  gods  pay  thee  money?")  But  it  required  the 
eye  of  Seyffert  to  see  what  others  looked  upon  without  seeing.  Another  instance 
of  his  penetration  is  Mil.  1253,  where  the  readings  of  BCD^  taken  together,  point 
to  ut  quaeso  amore  perditast  te  misera  as  the  reading  of  /  (*  how  violently  she  is 
in  love  with  you,  poor  thing!'):  amore  perditast  =  deperit,  and  so  takes  the 
accus.  (card  vivt^iv,  cf.  Cist.  I.  2.  13. 
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of  caution  in  dealing  with  MSS.  A  little  knowledge  often 
pronounces  them  to  be  corrupt  where  a  wider  knowledge 
reveals  their  soundness  or  the  soundness  of  the  archetypal 
reading.  And  there  is  no  higher  pleasure  for  the  critic  than 
to  see,  emerging  from  the  gloomy  places  of  the  apparatus 
criticus^  the  light  of  intelligible  sense.  In  this  connexion 
I  would  refer  to  Minton  Warren's  proof  of  the  existence  of 
an  asseverative  enclitic  -ni  in  Plautus,  —  a  suggestion  which 
vindicates  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  in  a  number  of  passages. 

Side  by  side  with  the  MS.  tradition  we  have  also,  in  Plau- 
tus, a  grammarian's  tradition,  represented  in  such  sources  as 
Festus,  Paulus,  Nonius.  Recent  investigations  of  Hermann 
Caesar  and  Carl  Reblin  prove  that  the  readings  of  Nonius 
agree  sometimes  with  Ay  sometimes  with  /,  but  occasionally 
show  clear  traces  of  a  third  and  different  recension,*  the 
precise  relation  of  which  to  A  and  /  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  define  with  accuracy.  On  the  relation  of  Festus  to  Ver- 
rius  Flaccus,  valuable  light  has  been  thrown  by  Nettleship,^ 
in  his  Essays  on  Latin  Literature. 

As  illustrations  of  the  third  stage  of  criticism,  I  may  men- 
tion the  brilliant  yet  simple  emendations  of  Ellis  in  Most. 
595,  ne  frit  quidem,  'not  a  particle,*  for  nee  etit  quidem  of 
the  MSS.  (cf.  ovhk  TracTraXtf  and  xal  ax^qv^  Arist.  Vesp. 
91,  92),  and  Palmer  in  Cas.  994  Hector  Ilius  for  ecastor  ilius 
or  hectare  illius  of  the  MSS.  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  appending  one  or  two  more  homely  conjectures  of  my 
own:  Rud.  321  omatus  for  natus ;^  Pers.  392  eccillud  for 
eccillunt  (see  Classical  Review  for  November,  1892,  where 
I  maintain  that  ci>paKo^  changed  genders  in  passing  into 
Latin);    Most.   278  nimis  male  for  ni  male  of  the   MSS. 

1  ^id.  233,  559;  Mil.  1180;  Pers.  305,  347,  348;  Poen.  312,  365,  908; 
Pteud.  184,  319,  382,  864;  Rud.  533;  Stich.  144,  348,  366;  Trin.  251,  410. 

*  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  record  the  death  of  Professor  Henry  Nettleship, 
which  occurred,  at  Oxford,  about  the  time  when  the  Philological  Congress  was 
meeting  at  Chicago.  In  him  England  has  lost  one  of  her  foremost  scholars;  and 
there  are  many  who  will  feel  their  lives  the  poorer  through  the  loss  of  his  friend- 
ihip  and  guidance. 

'  Langen  supports  me  by  referring  to  Pseud.  756  to  illustrate  the  use  of  cum 
{omatus  cum  virtutibus  =  ornatus  virtuHbus), 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  withdraw  my  con- 
jecture ad  Charontem  in  Most.  509  in  favor  of  Bentley's 
Accheruntetn.  Here,  I  fear,  I  was  guilty  of  a  fallacy  which 
is  too  common  at  the  present  day,  a  one-sided  and  super- 
stitious reverence  for  what  in  itself  is  venerable  enough,  — 
the  dtutus  litterarum  (two  MSS.  have  adckeruntetn).  We 
are  too  apt,  in  our  scrupulous  attention  to  the  external 
appearance  of  the  text,  to  neglect  other  and  even  weightier 
matters,  —  the  sense  and  the  usage  of  the  author.  Schoell's 
Argentumdonida  in  Pers.  120  seems  to  illustrate  this:  nihili 
parasitus  est  qui  Argentumdonidast,  *a  parasite  who  is  a 
giver  of  money  is  naught,'  does  not  really  suit  the  con- 
text ;  all  that  the  passage  will  bear  is  '  a  monied  parasite 
is  naught,*  and  however  we  are  to  read  the  corrupt  words 
of  the  MSS.  (fui  argentum  domideste  or  domi  ide\  this  is 
the  sense  to  be  brought  out,  as  I  maintained  in  Classical 
Review,  November,  1892. 

It  is  at  the  third  stage  of  criticism  that  the  genius  of 
the  critic  has  its  highest  opportunity ;  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  put  into  a  lacuna  of  the  text  something  which  the 
author  himself  might  have  written.  But  this  task  demands 
not  only  an  originality  and  power  of  initiative  which  is  very 
rare,  but  also  a  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  well-established 
results  of  special  inquiry  in  many  departments  of  scholar- 
ship. Who  can  tell  what  the  author  might  have  written, 
except  one  who  is  soaked  in  his  thought  and  diction }  And 
what  this  means  is  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  vast  literature  that  has  grown  up  around  each  of  the 
great  classics.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  the  scholarship  of 
the  present  day  as  "  aping  the  methods  of  the  physical 
sciences " ;  and,  no  doubt,  minute  research  demands  an 
amount  of  time  which  often  involves  a  sacrifice  of  all-round 
culture.  But  the  question  for  the  critic  is  simply  one  of 
building  on  solid  ground  or  spinning  ropes  of  sand.  He 
must  be  content  to  sacrifice  something  for  the  sake  of  his 
science.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  scientific  research 
is  itself  a  kind  of  culture,  leading,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, to  a  vital  grasp  of  many  things  that  escape  the  mere 
dilettante  student. 
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Besides  MSS.,  the  Plautine  student  has  to  take  account 
of  problems  of  metre  and  prosody.  Of  the  versification  of 
Plautus  we  know  practically  nothing  except  what  we  can 
learn  by  exploration  of  the  facts  contained  in  MSS.,  —  MSS. 
of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  the  other  old  Latin  dramatists. 
Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  solve  questions  of 
prosody  by  a  priori  methods ;  but  such  attempts  inevitably 
lead  to  a  vicious  circle  in  reasoning,  and  are,  in  my  opinion, 
doomed  to  failure.  For  we  have  no  independent  tradition 
that  we  can  trust  as  to  the  versification  of  the  poets  or  the 
pronunciation  of  the  educated  classes  at  the  time  when 
Plautus  lived.  Nor  can  we  safely  infer  from  the  metrical 
phenomena  of  Plautus  to  the  prose  pronunciation  of  his 
time.  No  doubt  the  versification  of  the  old  dramatists  was 
based  upon  the  phenomena  of  every-day  speech  ;  but  the 
plain  testimony  of  facts  shows  that  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  subordinate  the  word-accent  to  the  verse-accent,  where 
they  found  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  do  so.  Thus,  for 
instance,  though  in  the  pronunciation  of  every-day  life  words 
like  dbsecrd  were  uniformly  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  we 
find  in  Plautus  an  occasional  obs^crd^  with  last  syllable  short- 
ened by  the  ictus  on  the  middle  syllable ;  this  is  a  phenome- 
non essentially  similar  to  the  prose  pronunciations  b^n?,  mdl?, 
dvi^  califdcere^  for  b^niy  mdle,  dve,  calefdcere  (cf.  Quintilian, 
Inst  I.  6.  21)-  In  fact,  the  law  of  shortening  is  the  same  in 
prose  and  in  verse ;  but  in  verse  it  may  operate  in  cases 
in  which  it  cannot  operate  in  prose,  because  the  poets  allowed 
the  ictus  to  fall  on  syllables  on  which  the  prose  accent  could 
not  fall.  All  poets  have  allowed  themselves  such  liberties 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  else  they  would  hardly  have  got 
far  in  the  work  of  composition.  If  any  one,  in  his  anxiety 
X(i  vindicate  the  character  of  Plautus  as  an  artist  in  words, 
deckres  that  he  cannot  have  written  this  or  that  because  it 
rouJd  presuppK>se  a  scansion  at  variance  with  the  normal 
speech  of  his  time,  I  fear  he  is  adopting  an  a  priori  method 
of  argument,  —  a  method  to  which  the  recent  work  of  Klotz 
(Gmndziige  der  altromischen  Metrik,  1890)  has  lent  some 
encouragement. 
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But  if  we  fix  our  eyes  firmly  on  the  facts  as  presented  in 
the  only  source  of  information  open  to  us,  we  are  able  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  as  to  how  Plautus  intended 
his  verses  to  be  read.  The  most  important  phenomenon  of 
old  Latin  prosody  is  the  law  of  iambic  shortening,  in  its 
various  developments ;  side  by  side  with  it  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  peculiarities  of  prosody.  Luchs  has  shown 
that  in  the  time  of  Plautus  the  general  pronunciation  was 
htquidem  instead  of  hicquidem,  Biicheler  made  the  discovery 
that  side  by  side  with  mequidetn  there  was  the  pronunciation 
m^quidem,  even  under  the  ictus ;  similarly,  we  find  traces  in 
the  verse  of  Plautus  of  the  parallel  forms  siquidem^  siquidem; 
St  quis,  sXquis;  ne  quis^  unguis,  Seyfifert,  carrying  out  the 
inquiries  of  Biicheler,  has  given  reasons  for  believing  in 
the  existence  of  tsquident  side  by  side  with  Isquidenty  h&qui" 
dent  side  by  side  with  haecquidem,  and  so  forth.  To  the 
same  scholar  is  due  the  discovery  that  nenipe  never  forms 
a  complete  foot  in  Plautus, — a  discovery  which  Skutsch  has 
rationalized  by  supposing  that  the  Plautine  pronunciation 
was  always  nempy  at  the  same  time  extending  a  similar 
treatment  to  the  words  unde^  inde^  etc.  (to  be  pronounced 
undy  ind),  Skutsch  supports  this  contention  by  reference 
to  the  forms  fer,  foe,  die,  due  (=  fere,  faee,  dice,  duce),  and 
to  such  scansions  as  redd  for  redde,  Stich.  768,^  mitt  for 
mitte,  Pseud.  239;^  cf.  Mil.  1067.  We  may  add  such  phe- 
nomena as  quodn  for  quodne.  Mil.  614,  necti  for  necne,  Mil. 
105 1,  estn'  for  estne,  Epid.  614,  if  si  itis  for  ite  si  itis,  Poen. 
1227,  dieertor  dieere,  Merc.  282,  nosn'  for  nosne,  Poen.  1238. 
As  to  final  s,  it  has  been  held  till  recent  times  that  it  could 
fall  away  only  before  a  consonant,  as  in  the  verse  of  Ennius 
and  Lucretius.  But  Leo  has  adduced  strong  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  it  might  disappear  also  before  vowels, 
with  the  result  that  the  preceding  vowel  was  elided  ;  thus 
we  find,  Bacch.  401,  eomis  incommodtis  is  to  be  scanned  cowH 
incomntodus?  a  pronunciation  which  is  curiously  reproduced 

1  redd*  cantionem  ueteri  pro  uin6  nouam. 

3  O  Pseddole  mi,  sine  s(m  nihili  |  Mitt*  me  sis,  sfne  modo  ego  ibeam. 

•  Cf.  my  note  on  Rudens  1006. 
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by  the  first  hand  of  the  Codex  Vetus,  com  in  comodus, 
Cicero,  in  his  Orator,  §  153,  quotes  even  more  surprising 
instances  of  the  loss  of  s  (after  a  long  vowel).  And  the 
doctrine  of  Leo  offers,  for  the  first  time,  an  explanation  of 
the  familiar  Plautine  contractions  scelestu's  (or  scelesf  es)  for 
sceUstus  es^  nancta  'st  (or  nancf  est)  for  nancta  est,  re'st  for 
res  est^  etc.  Numerous  isolated  words  might  be  quoted,  in 
which  research  has  shown  the  necessity  of  rectifying  the 
statements  of  dictionaries  or  commentators  as  to  quantity; 
e,g.  Palmer  has  shown  that  dierectus  is  a  word  of  four  sylla- 
bles, with  the  first  long  (Rud.  11 70,  etc.). 

In  regard  to  many  questions  of  metre,  we  are  still  only  at 
the  beginning  of  inquiry.  The  numeri  innumeri  of  Plautus 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  writer  of  his  epitaph,  and  we 
have  probably  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  them.  Inquiry  is 
always  leading  us  on  the  track  of  new  metres,  of  which  we 
are  sometimes  quite  unable  to  say  where  Plautus  got  them 
from.  Biicheler  has  proved  the  existence  of  hexameters  in 
Plautus  ;  and  we  must  probably  recognize  with  Goetz  and 
Schoell,  in  their  smaller  edition  of  the  Casina  (lines  959  f.), 

a  metre  of  which  the  scheme  is  ^kj ^\j\j  A.\j\j ^^\j\j 

(trochee,  dactyl,  choriamb,  dactyl,  spondee) : 

Hdc  dabd  protinam  etfugiam:  heus,  sta  ilico  amator 
^Occidi  revocdr:  quasi  non  audiam  adibo. 

Such,  then,  are  the  chief  problems  which  the  critic  of 
Plautus  has  to  face,  —  the  problem  of  MSS.,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  metre  and  prosody.  Throughout  the  critical  process 
he  has  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  taste  and  power  of  esti- 
mating evidence.  Neither  of  these  is  a  matter  for  which 
rules  can  be  given,  yet  neither  is  purely  capricious.  The 
only  test  to  which  the  work  of  the  textual  critic  can  be 
brought  is  the  judgment  of  those  competent  to  judge. 

Two  assumptions  underlie  the  whole  of  my  argument : 
(i)  That  the  object  of  textual  criticism  is  to  restore  what 
the  author  wrote,  and  not  to  improve  upon  his  sentiments 
or  diction.  This  apparently  obvious  proposition  is  implicitly 
denied  when  an  emendation  is  praised  or  condemned  on  the 
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ground  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  or  ugliness.  (ii)  That  the 
process  of  emending  is  some  day  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  problem,  indeed,  can  never  be  absolutely  solved,  but 
the  day  may  come  when  men  will  be  in  a  position  to  say 
that  they  have  solved  it  so  far  as  it  can  be  solved.  And 
then,  if  the  world  still  cares  for  classical  learning,  a  fair 
prospect  opens  up.  The  first  Renaissance  taught  men  to 
love  and  revere  the  classics ;  the  second  Renaissance,  of 
Wolf  and  Altertuntswissenschaft^  to  study  them  scientifi- 
cally; the  third  Renaissance,  of  which  we  already  see  the 
beginnings  among  us,  will  teach  us  to  interpret  and  appre- 
ciate them. 
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IL  —  On  the  Canons  of  Etymological  Investigation} 
By  MICHEL  BR^AL, 

PROFESSOR  IN  THE  COLLEGE  DE  FRANCE,  PARIS. 

The  time  seems  indeed  to  have  come  for  revising  the  old 
etymological  dictionaries,  and  putting  them  in  accordance  with 
the  discoveries  and  principles  of  linguistics.  This  work  has 
already  been  begun  on  different  sides :  I  need  only  mention 
Murray's  Dictionary  as  a  model  of  detailed  and  complete  expo- 
sition, and,  as  specimens  of  abridgment,  Kluge's  books  for 
German,  Scheler's  for  French,  Korting's  for  Roman.  These 
books,  with  their  different  qualities,  afford  good  specimens  of 
linguistic  science.  What  I  want  to  attempt  here  is  to  remind 
the  reader  of  a  few  rules,  to  indicate  a  few  desiderata,  to  point 
out  a  few  possible  and  desirable  improvements. 

There  are  etymological  dictionaries  which  content  them- 
selves with  indicating  the  origin  and  formation  of  each  word ; 
such  is  the  case  with  the  two  last  authors  we  have  just  named. 
These  brief  indications  are  no  doubt  of  use ;  but  the  most 
important  part  —  which  is  the  history  of  words,  the  develop- 
ment of  meanings  —  is  unmentioned.  These  books  might  be 
compared  to  biographical  dictionaries,  giving  the  persons'  date 
and  birthplace,  but  silent  as  to  what  they  were,  how  their  lives 
were  spent,  the  part  they  played  in  general  history.  They  are 
repertories,  rather  than  dictionaries,  in  the  widest  and  fullest 
sense  of  the  term. 

Altogether  different  are  the  works  in  which  the  history  of 
the  meanings  is  set  forth.  Here  is  a  curious  spectacle  for 
the  observer,  showing  how,  and  according  to  what  laws,  a 
people  appropriates  to  its  needs,  its  ideas,  its  new  concep- 
tions, the  ancient  inheritance  of  its  tongue.     As  a  master- 

1  Translated  by  Mist  Edith  Williamt. 
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piece  of  its  kind,  I  may  mention  Jacob  Grimm'.s  Dictionary, 
especially  in  the  part  due  to  its  continuators.  Yet  this  great 
work  is  not  entirely  above  criticism ;  going  to  another  extreme, 
it  may  appear  to  carry  divisions  and  subdivisions  somewhat  to 
excess,  and  to  supply  too  lavish  an  abundance  of  examples. 
Littr^  affords  a  rare  model  of  sobriety.  An  etymological  dic- 
tionary may  give  the  history  of  words,  without  pretending 
to  note  each  separate  shade.  It  should  stop  where  literary 
criticism  begins.  However  it  be,  there  is  no  lack  of  models 
for  imitation.  Each  people  seems  to  pride  itself  upon  drawing 
up  an  inventory  of  its  riches ;  some  small  countries,  such  as 
Switzerland  (I  allude  to  its  Idiotikon),  show  themselves  equal 
to  the  most  forward  nations. 

As  regards  the  ancient  tongues  the  work  seems  to  me,  in 
certain  respects,  less  advanced.  One  might  think  that  it 
would  be  an  easier  matter  in  the  case  of  dead  languages; 
for  the  whole  of  their  literature,  since  it  has  attained  its 
entire  completion,  may  be  embraced  at  a  glance.  But  here 
we  meet  with  a  difficulty  of  a  peculiar  kind,  —  the  common 
stock,  which  would  supply  the  primitive  forms  and  the  most 
ancient  meanings,  is  wanting.  We  possess  Latin,  Greek, 
Gothic,  Sanscrit.  .  .  .  But  we  can  go  no  farther  back.  The 
idiom  whence  these  languages  have  been  derived  is  lost  for- 
ever. We  are  obliged  to  restore  the  words  by  conjecture, 
and  with  the  help  of  comparison  ;  a  task  that  is  always 
delicate,  of  which  the  inexperienced  reader  must  beware  of 
becoming  the  dupe.  I  may  here  remark  upon  the  present 
widespread  fashion  of  putting  in  the  missing  words,  while 
contenting  oneself  with  warning  the  reader,  by  means  of  an 
asterisk,  that  it  is  a  purely  hypothetical  form.  These  voca- 
bles, issuing  from  the  laboratory  of  the  linguist,  have  but  an 
artificial  existence.  Since  they  are  our  own  work,  they  can 
teach  us  nothing.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  final  in  their 
form,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  are  destined  to 
numerous  and  perpetual  changes ;  it  is  curious  to  compare, 
in  this  respect,  the  different  editions  of  Pick's  Dictionary : 
from  one  edition  to  another  we  see  the  words  of  the  common 
Indo-European  stock  transforming  their  vowels  and  conso- 
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nants,  according  to  the  progress  of  science  and  the  theories 
successively  in  favor  among  phonetists.  I  admit  these  res- 
torations as  useful  epitomes  of  our  knowledge,  as  formulae 
meant  to  fix  ideas.  But  abuse  follows  so  close  upon  use, 
that  these  would-be  Indo-European  words  cannot  be  too 
cautiously  handled.  When  we  see  how  so  wary  a  mind  as 
Kluge's  allowed  itself  to  be  led  into  creating  stems  which 
be  styles  urgermanisch  or  urindogermanish,  we  learn  to  mis- 
trust these  too  easy  creations,  I  will  give  but  two  examples. 
To  explain  the  German  word  Zelt^  *  tent,'  he  supposes  a  Ger- 
manic stem,  teld,  of  which  he  gives  this  strange  translation : 
"  Decken  ausspannen."  We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
there  was  ever  a  stem  with  so  peculiar  a  sense.  At  all  events, 
Zf//  is  simply  the  Italian  and  the  Provencal  tenda,  the  Span- 
ish tienda^  with  the  same  change  of  nd  into  Id  that  we  find 
in  the  English  child  compared  with  the  German  kind.  There 
must  have  existed,  in  the  popular  Latin,  a  substantive  tenda, 
coming  directly  from  the  verb  tendere.  It  is  a  word  which, 
like  so  many  others  belonging  to  the  military  language,  passed 
from  the  Roman  legions  to  the  Germans,  probably  through 
the  intermedium  of  auxiliary  troops  in  the  service  of  Rome.^ 
So  that  the  supposed  Germanic  root  has  but  an  imaginary 
existence.  On  the  same  page  we  find  the  word  Zelter,  mean- 
ing a  particular  kind  of  horse,  a  hack.  Kluge  compares 
Anglo-Saxon  tealtrian,  'to  tremble,  to  rock.*  But,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  Middle  High  German  zeltariy  the  word  is  of 
Latin  origin :  it  is  the  Latin  tolutarius,  meaning  a  hack. 

Here  we  have  a  material  proof  of  the  danger  of  these 
reconstructions.  If  we  could  miraculously  lay  hands  upon 
this  oft-quoted  Indo-European  tongue,  we  should  see  how 
little  it  resembled  the  picture  we  have  drawn  of  it. 

When  it  comes  to  restoring  words,  linguists  think  they  are 

right  in  accumulating,  in  the  prototypes  they  invent,  all  the 

fhonttic  elements  presented  by  their  descendants.     Hence 

mmy  st rangeJooking  vocables.       For  instance,    I    find    in 

^  We  can  find  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  borrowed  locutions  in  the  mili- 
tarr  hueuaige  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times.  An  interesting  one  is  the  Sanscrit 
kkdftnas,  '  curb,'  *  bit,*  which  is  the  Greek  word  xaXti^f. 
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Kuhn's  Journal  the  word  ^^ktvftos^'  which  is  said  to  mean 
'fourth/  and  is  intended  to  explain  quartus  and  reraproi;. 
The  Ursprache^  after  having  been  praised  for  a  time  on 
account  of  the  harmony  and  purity  of  its  vocalic  system 
(only  three  vowels,  — «,  /,  ti)  and  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
sonantismus  (fifteen  consonants),  has  suddenly  come  to  be 
the  least  sonorous  and  most  rugged  of  tongues.  Let  us 
congratulate  M.  Brugmann  on  his  not  having  enumerated, 
in  the  volume  of  Index  that  he  has  just  published,  the  Indo- 
Germanic  forms  with  which  he  has  besprinkled  his  Grund- 
riss ;  this  list  would  have  given  a  most  unfavorable  and 
unprepossessing  idea  of  this  venerable  ancestress. 

A  Mussulman  told  me  one  day  that,  if  his  religion  forbids 
the  reproduction,  in  drawing,  of  the  human  face,  it  is  because 
there  is  danger  of  committing  with  the  pencil  some  sin  against 
anatomy,  whereby  these  ill-shaped  personages  would  come  and 
reproach  you  in  the  other  world  with  their  malformation :  to 
how  many  reclamations  are  our  modern  linguists  exposing 
themselves,  if  ever  the  hybrid  words  that  they  have  created 
should  come  and  appear  before  their  eyes  in  another  world  ! 

I  now  come  to  what  is,  properly  speaking,  the  subject  of 
this  study,  —  What  rules  are  to  be  followed  in  etymology  } 
It  hardly  seems  needful  to  enounce  the  first  rule :  the  lexi- 
cographer must  conform  himself  to  the  lessons  taught  by 
phonetics.  If  etymology  has  ceased  to  be  an  amusement 
and  a  game,  and  has  become  a  science,  we  owe  it  to  the 
principles  established  by  phonetics  —  principles  that  the  ety- 
mologist should  never  lose  sight  of.  We  all,  in  turn,  invoke 
these  principles :  they  are  our  common  safeguard  and  defence 
against  the  ever-to-be-dreaded  and  unconjurable  inroad  of 
fancy  and  caprice.  Therefore  we  should  never  speak  lightly 
of  the  laws  of  phonetics :  we  cannot  tell  if  we  shall  not 
require  their  aid  to-morrow  against  some  ignorant  or  too 
systematic  mind. 

But  every  one  knows  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
respect  of  the  believer  and  the  superstition  of  the  bigot. 
Whereas  the  bigot  blindly  follows  the  law,  and  declares 
whatever  does  not  fit  into  foreseen  and  authorized  cases  to 
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be  illicit  and  impossible,  the  believer  examines  thoughtfully 
whatever  he  meets  with,  and  asks  himself  whether  the  gen- 
eral law  is  not  held  in  check  by  some  special  and  as  yet 
imperfectly  known  law.  The  rules  of  phonetics  must  never 
be  overlooked,  but  the  obedience  that  we  owe  them  is  an 
intelligent  obedience.  These  rules  on  the  permutation  of 
vowels  and  consonants  are  the  product  of  observation  ;  obser- 
vation, carried  still  farther,  will  show  their  bounds  and  explain 
the  exceptions.  .  .  .  Thus  the  true  philologist,  before  letting 
fall  the  word  impossible,  should  look  closely  at  each  case  and 
give  only  a  well-pondered  opinion. 

The  too  oft-repeated  saying,  that  the  phonetic  laws  act 
Mindly,  is  one  of  those  catchwords  that  it  is  well  not  to 
accept  uncontrolled.  The  phonetic  laws  act  blindly  if  we 
admit  a  set  of  conditions  that  are  never  realized  anywhere ; 
viz.  a  perfectly  homogeneous  population  coming  into  no  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world,  learning  everything  by  living  and 
oral  tradition,  without  any  books,  without  any  monuments  of 
religion,  —  a  population  in  which  every  one  should  be  of  the 
same  social  condition,  in  which  there  should  be  no  differences 
of  rank,  of  learning,  nor  even  of  age  or  sex.  No  sooner  do 
you  leave  aside  pure  theory,  to  place  yourself  in  presence  of 
the  reality,  than  you  see  the  reasons  appear  which  make  the 
phonetic  laws  open  to  exceptions.  The  authors  of  etymo- 
Ic^cal  dictionaries  are  well  aware  of  it ;  and  not  from  them 
will  there  ever  come  anything  resembling  the  above-mentioned 
axiom. 

The  rules  of  phonetics,  while  directing  our  researches,  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  code  that  has  foreseen  everything, 
and  to  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  added.  There  are  facts 
which  necessarily  escape  the  eye  of  the  grammarian,  since  he 
is  always  being  brought  back  to  the  same  forms.  Thanks  to 
the  lexicographer,  new  phonetic  rules  are  discovered  little 
by  little.  It  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being 
a  rigorous  observer  of  the  phonetic  laws,  but  it  is  quite  as 
important  not  to  check  the  progress  of  science.  We  may 
even  ask  ourselves  how  phonetics  could  have  been  elaborated, 
if  the  linguists  who  preceded  us  had  declared  whatever  they 
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found  no  example  of  to  be  impossible.  It  is  known  that  the 
exceptions  of  to-day  contain  the  germs  of  rules  for  to-morrow. 
To  declare  that  the  Latin  Dens  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Greek  O^o^  may  satisfy  those  who  care  above  all  for  formal 
regularity.  The  wary  lexicographer  will  put  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation, and  leave  the  solution  to  thfc  future. 

When  we  see  into  what  remote  comparisons  and  surprising 
parallels  the  bigots  of  phonetics  are  led,  we  prefer  to  vote 
with  the  ignorant  and  the  sinners.  To  reduce  ^€09  to  a  root 
gheUi  *  to  frighten,'  or  to  a  verb  dAueso,  *  to  breathe,*  is  one 
of  those  extremities  which  seem  to  me  harder  than  to  admit 
the  identity  of  Oelo^  and  divus, 

I  now  pass  on  to  a  second  rule,  which  may  appear  very 
elementary,  but  nevertheless  deserves  mention  and  is  of  capi- 
tal importance.  It  is  that  we  should  always  be  careful  to 
clearly  distinguish  the  suffixes.  It  were  vain  to  conform 
oneself  to  all  the  laws  of  phonetics :  the  etymologies  will  be 
marred  with  errors  if  we  are  unable  to  separate,  in  each  word, 
the  formal  from  the  material  element. 

This  second  recommendation  will  appear  to  some  still  more 
superfluous  than  the  first ;  yet  it  is  seen  to  be  forgotten  at 
every  instant.  Need  we  remind  the  reader  that  quite  lately 
an  eminent  scholar  explained  the  Latin  breviter  by  breve  iter^ 
thus  separating  this  adverb  from  the  numerous  series  to  which 
it  belongs  (suaviter^  fortiteVy  segniter,  etc.) ;  that  in  the  adjec- 
tives longinquus,  propinquus,  he  sees  the  Sanscrit  root  anc^ 
*  to  turn ' }  Ignorance  of  the  suffixes  was  the  disease  from 
which  etymology  suffered  among  the  ancients.  If,  during  a 
long  course  of  centuries,  it  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  prog- 
ress in  the  science  of  etymology  among  the  Romans,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Just  as  Varro  explained  f rater 
by  fere  alter,  five  or  six  centuries  later  gloriabundus  was  ex- 
plained by  gloria  abundans,  oratio  by  oris  ratio,  monumentum 
by  quod  moneat  mentem.  In  fact,  the  malady  existed  almost 
everywhere.  The  Hindoos,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  lists 
of  suffixes,  forget  them  as  soon  as  they  come  to  decompose 
words  ;  they  make  no  difficulty  about  explaining  brahman  by 
the  root  brlh^  *to  grow,'  and  man,  *to  think'  (what  makes 
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thought   grow),   or  agni  by  ang^   'to  anoint/   and  nf,   *to 
conduct'  (he  who  conducts  the  libation). 

Let  us  not,  then,  fear  to  inscribe  this  rule  among  those 
which  should  always  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  linguist. 
The  Linguistic  Society  of  Paris  undertook,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  the  publication  of  a  Latin  Dictionary  in  which  the  words, 
instead  of  being  arranged  according  to  the  initial  letters,  are 
arranged  according  to  the  final  letters.  Circumstances  too 
long  to  relate  have  delayed  the  publication  of  this  dictionary. 
A  book  of  this  kind  would  doubtless  render  great  services; 
from  the  day  when  we  see  arranged  in  order  all  the  words  in 
mentuniy  —  like  segmentum,  augmentum^  —  we  shall  no  longer 
be  tempted  to  explain  the  second  part  of  argumentutn,  as  a 
linguist  has  recently  done,  by  the  verb  meniscor — the  same 
which  has  given  reminiscor^  cotntniniscor. 

I  now  come  to  a  third  rule.  The  concordance  of  meanings 
must  be  the  object  of  as  minute  an  examination  as  the  con- 
cordance of  forms.  We  see  philologists  who  carry  the  study 
of  consonants  and  vowels  to  a  great  length,  and  yet  prove 
singularly  careless  in  the  matter  of  sense.  Provided  there  be 
some  distant  affinity  between  the  sense  of  two  words,  that  is 
enough  :  the  two  words  are  declared  to  be  of  the  same  origin. 
This  is  a  grave  oversight  concerning  quite  half  the  history 
of  words,  an  oversight  which  may  mar  many  an. etymology. 
I  see,  for  instance,  that  Vaniiek  places  under  the  stem  ki^ 
*to  lie'  (Sanscrit  gi)  not  only  the  verb  xetficu,  *I  lie,'  and  the 
substantive  koittj,  'a  couch,'  but  words  like  the  Greek  kA/io^;, 
'a  feast,'  Kdfjuj,  'a  dwelling,*  /e&af;,  *a  fleece,'  the  Latin  civis, 
'a  citizen,'  caeleds,  'a  bachelor,'  tranquillus,  'tranquil,'  quie- 
sure,  *to  rest.'  Independeijtly  of  all  sorts  of  material  difficul- 
ties, there  is  no  plausible  connection  between  the  meanings 
of  these  words.  Take  but  the  last  of  these  parallels,  quie- 
scere  and  fceZfuu  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms.  One 
may  lie  without  resting  (for  instance,  the  wounded  and  the 
dead),  and  one  may  rest  without  lying  (for  instance,  when 
one  is  seated).  George  Curtius  rightly  rejects  this  relation- 
ship because  a  Sanscrit  f,  a  Greek  k,  is  never  represented  in 
LsLtia  bv  gu :  it  has  been  seen  that  he  might  have  rejected 
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it,  no  less  rightly,  in  taking  his  stand  upon  the  difference  of 
sense.  The  laws  which  govern  the  changes  of  meaning 
deserve  to  be  studied  with  the  same  care  as  the  permutation 
of  letters.  George  Curtius  connected  the  Latin  penuria  with 
the  Greek  TreZi/a,  'hunger.'  But  penuria  belongs  by  its  suffix 
to  the  family  of  esuries^  parturioy  nupturio;  it  could  not,  if  we 
admit  the  etymology  of  Curtius,  mean  anything  else  than  the 
desire  to  be  hungry,  which  is  inadmissible :  it  means,  on  the 
contrary,  the  desire  to  have  provisions.  There  is  conse- 
quently no  doubt  of  its  relationship  with  penus^  penum^  in 
spite  of  the  different  quantity. 

I  am  often  astonished  to  see  how  carelessly  the  authors 
of  etymological  dictionaries  go  to  work  when  they  wish  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  a  word.  They  usually  stop  at 
the  best-known  signification,  —  the  one  which  is  at  the  head 
of  the  vocabularies, — without  asking  themselves  if  it  is  not 
an  indirect  and  modern  sense,  perhaps  the  last  in  date.  I 
see,  for  instance,  that  the  adjective  laeUis  has  been  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  /rf,  *to  rejoice,'  under  pretext  that  it  means 
'joyful.'  But  that  is  a  derived  sense:  laetus  first  meant  *fat.' 
It  was  said  of  things  before  being  said  of  persons :  laetas 
segetesy  ager  laetus^  conviviunt  laetum.  Thence  the  verb  lae- 
tare,  *to  fatten,*  *to  fertilize,'  and  the  substantive  laetamen, 
*  manure.'  It  was  only  metaphorically  that  they  came  to  say 
laettim  auguriunty  sus  laetuSy  frons  laeta.  What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  etymology  referred  to  just  now } 

In  order  to  discover  the  primitive  sense  we  must  not  stop 
on  the  surface,  but  look  up  the  whole  history  of  the  word, 
examine  its  rare  and  obsolete  uses.  It  is  often  the  last 
meaning,  thrust  in  at  the  end  by  the  dictionaries,  that  is  the 
primitive  meaning.  At  other  times,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
compounds  and  derivatives.  Almost  the  only  meaning  now 
left  to  the  word  Muth  is  *  courage ' ;  but  it  once  meant  *  intel- 
ligence,' 'soul,'  and  that  is  still  its  meaning  in  Grossmuthy 
'  generosity,'  *  greatness  of  soul,'  Demuthy  *  humility  *  (Old 
High  German  deomuotey  literally  *soul  of  a  servant').  We 
also  find  this  sense  in  the  derivatives  muthmaasseny  *  to  con- 
jecture,* einmiithigy  'unanimously,'  Gemiithy  *soul.'     In  the 
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present  day,  Wie  ist  es  dir  zu  Muthe^  *  in  what  state  of  mind 
are  you/  is  still  said.  The  primitive  meaning  has  been  kept 
in  the  English  mood,  A  similar  example  is  that  of  the  Ger- 
man Witz^  which  is  hardly  ever  used  now  in  any  other  sense 
than  *  ingeniousness,'  meaning  a  joke  or  a  witticism.  But 
this  term  had  formerly  a  loftier  signification  :  it  indicated 
learning  or  wisdom.  This  meaning  has  remained  in  com- 
pounds like  IVa/inzvits,  and  in  the  verb  witzigen,  *  to  make 
wise.'     Goethe  remembered  the  early  meaning : 

Was  lockst  du  raeine  Brut 
Mit  Menschenwitz  und  Menschenlist 
Hinauf  in  Todesglut. 

Here  again  the  English  has  remained  more  archaic:  «///, 
'intelligence.' 

I  have  chosen  these  two  examples  from  a  living  language, 
because  there  the  study  of  meanings  is  easier  and  clearer. 
But  the  necessity*  of  observing  the  filiation  of  the  sense  is 
none  the  less  binding  for  dead  languages. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  likewise,  it  is  well  to  examine  com- 
mon expressions,  in  order  to  discover  the  primitive  meaning. 
Thus,  the  Latin  litterae  figures  in  the  dictionary  with  the  single 
meaning  'letters.'  But  it  first  signified  the  tablets  they  wrote 
upon,  and  that  is  the  sense  it  has  kept  in  litteris  mandarey  in 
litteras  mittere,  litteras  dare  ad  aliguem.  Beneath  this  word 
litterae  (that  is  generally  derived  from  litura^  which  is  as  un- 
satisfactory for  the  sense  as  for  the  form)  is  concealed  the 
Greek  word  Si(f>0€pai,  *skin  prepared  for  writing  upon  tablets.* 
The  meaning  of  the  word,  when  isolated,  may  have  changed : 
it  retains  its  former  value  in  the  sentences  in  which  it  was 
habitually  introduced. 

In  thus  searching  for  the  sense,  one  may  be  led  into  some- 
what unexpected  comparisons.  Thus,  the  Latin  adjective 
serus,  that  is  usually  translated  by  'late,'  first  signified  'slow,' 
and  still  earlier  '  heavy.'  It  is  synonymous  with  gravis.  The 
poet  Afranius  says : 

Non  ego  te  novi  tristem,  serum,  serium. 
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Sallust,  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Servius,  says,  in  speaking 
of  a  war,  serum  bellum  in  angustiis  futurum,  Servius  explains 
serum  to  mean  'grave.'     Lastly,  Virgil  writes  this  line : 

Seraque  terrifici  cecinerunt  omina  vates. 

Here  again  Servius  translates  sera  by  gravia.  Now,  lin- 
guistics confirm  this  translation  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
The  Latin  serus  corresponds  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  swdr,  the 
German  schwer^  the  Lithuanian  swarus^  *  heavy.' 

An  etymological  dictionary,  giving  the  history  of  the  mean- 
ings, should  indicate  the  group  of  ideas,  the  form  of  social 
life,  the  series  of  occupations  or  conceptions  to  which  a  word 
owes  its  birth,  and  the  different  social  layers  through  which 
it  has  passed.  The  most  general  terms — words  meaning  *to 
do,'  *  to  set,'  *  to  throw '  —  are  those  that  have  the  richest  and 
most  complicated  history ;  because  all  the  little  societies  into 
which  the  great  society  is  divided  and  of  which  a  nation  is 
composed,  have  taken  hold  of  these  words  and  set  their  stamp 
upon  them.  So  we  must  not  expect  the  different  meanings 
of  a  word  to  be  deduced  one  from  another  in  a  straight  line, 
as  through  a  single  series.  The  general  sense  may  be  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  special  senses,  all  of  the  same  age ;  the 
verb  agere  being  employed  simultaneously,  at  Rome,  by  those 
who  had  a  suit  to  plead  {agere  causam,  or  simply  agere)  and 
by  those  who  had  a  part  to  play  upon  the  stage  {agere  partes^ 
actor).  The  sacrificer,  on  his  side,  asking  if  he  was  to  strike 
the  victim,  said,  Agone?  In  this  way,  certain  articles  in  the 
dictionary  may  present  an  epitome  of  the  activity  of  a  whole 
people.  As  to  the  general  sense  it  is  itself  derived  from 
some  special  sense  which  has  faded  away  by  degrees.  Thus, 
ago  first  meant  *to  drive  along.'  It  must  have  been  first  used 
by  the  shepherds.     En  ipse  capellas  Protinus  aeger  ago. 

Just  think  of  the  various  meanings  the  word  matter  has 
assumed  in  English,  used  as  it  is  in  almost  every  art,  every 
trade,  every  kind  of  activity  or  study.  This  word,  through 
the  intermedium  of  the  French  matikre^  derived  from  the 
Latin  materiesy  which  signified  the  new  wood  grown  after 
grafting,  or  after  the  top  of  the  plant  has  been  tied  up.    Such 
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is  the  explanation  given  by  Columella  in  speaking  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine.  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  double 
movement ;  that  is  to  say,  a  special  sense  ending  in  a  general 
sense,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  subdivided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  si>ecial  senses. 

Here  I  will  cut  short  these  reflections,  which  might  be 
develoi>ed  at  great  length ;  for  all,  or  almost  all,  the  chapter 
of  linguistics  treating  of  Semantics,  or  the  science  of  mean- 
ings, has  yet  to  be  written.  Yet,  I  would  still  call  attention 
to  one  point. 

An  idiom  is  never  wholly  isolated :  it  is  in  contact  with 
other  idioms,  whence  mutual  loans.  But  these  loans  are  not 
confined  to  taking  words  from  another  language.  They  are 
sometimes  of  a  more  hidden  nature,  when  they  consist  in 
thrusting  a  new  meaning  upon  a  native  word,  in  imitation  of 
the  foreign  tongue.  This  will  be  made  clear  by  an  example. 
The  Greek  icSafuxi  has  two  meanings :  it  signified  the  order 
existing  in  the  world ;  and  the  order  existing  in  the  attire, 
the  apparel.  The  Romans,  who  called  the  attire  mundus, 
made  tnundus  the  equivalent  of  Koafio^ ;  adding  to  its  first 
sense  that  of  world  and  universe.  What  proves  this  second 
acceptation  to  be  recent  is  that  it  has  hardly  furnished  any 
derivatives ;  whereas,  from  the  first  sense,  we  get  immundus, 
Munditia,  emundare^  etc. 

Loans  of  this  kind  are  to  be  noticed  at  every  epoch.  If 
the  German  lesen  has  two  meanings,  viz.  *to  collect*  and  *to 
read,*  it  is  probably  on  account  of  the  double  meaning  of  the 
Latin  legere.  We  see  that  reading  is  called  by  different  names 
in  the  various  Germanic  idioms.  The  influence  that  Roman 
civilization  has  exercised  upon  a  number  of  German  words 
might  supply  the  subject  of  an  interesting  study.  Thus, 
the  German  barmherzigy  'compassionate,*  formerly  artnherzi, 
is  a  copy  of  the  Latin  misericors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  substantive  avenir  (the  future)  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  on  the  pattern  of  the  German  Zukunft ;  and  to  pass 
on  io  modern  times,  the  word  plateforme^  which  has  entered 
into  our  political  language,  comes  to  us  straight  from  the 
United  States. 
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M.  Hugo  Schuchardt  has  written  a  curious  study  on  these 
reciprocal  influences  exercised  by  idioms  in  contact  with  one 
another. 

Vainly  do  the  purists  in  every  nation  seek  to  combat  them  : 
here  we  have  an  example  of  the  slow  and  irresistible  progress 
of  civilization.  These  Uebertragungen^  from  one  idiom  to 
another,  —  far  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed,  — 
are  the  cause  by  which  all  modern  languages  appear  to  be 
keeping  step  with  one  another.  A  metaphor  found  in  one 
country  immediately  becomes  the  common  property  of  all 
the  other  countries ;  a  felicitous  expression,  a  new  and  pic- 
turesque turn,  are  sure  to  be  reproduced  everywhere.  The 
authors  of  etymological  and  historical  dictionaries  have  here 
a  vein,  as  yet  unexplored,  which  will  enable  them  to  trace 
out  what  is  called,  somewhat  vaguely,  the  genius  of  modern 
languages. 
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IIL — Ein  Ablautproblem  der  Ursprache. 
By  WILHELM  STREITBERG, 

PROFESSOR   IN  FREIBURG,  SWITZERLAND. 

Leichte  und  schwere  Vokalreihen  sind  im  Indogerma- 
nischen  scharf  geschieden.  Bei  diesen  ist  die  Lange,  bei 
jenen  die  Kiirze  zu  Grunde  zu  legen.  Nun  erscheinen  aber 
auch  bei  den  leichten  Reihen  in  ganz  bestimmten  Form- 
kategorien  lange  Vokale.  Es  ist  klar,  dass  sie  erst 
sekundar  durch  Dehnung  aus  Kiirzen  entstanden  sein 
miissen,  wenn  diese  mit  Recht  als  das  urspriingliche  an- 
gesehn  werden.  Das  Problem  ist  also  das :  wodurch  sind 
die  Langen  der  leichten  Reihen  entstanden  ?  Welche 
Ursachen  haben  die  Dehnung  veranlasst  ? 

Ich  iibergehe  die  scharfsinnigen  Erklarungsversuche  von 
H.  M oiler  (Paul-Braunes  Beitrage  VII  492  ff.)  und  A. 
Pick  (Gottinger  gelehrte  Anzeigen  1881  S.  1452  ff.),  die 
beide  in  der  Dehnung  die  Wirkung  eines  musikalischen 
Akzentes  sehn,  und  wende  mich  direkt  zu  der  nach  meiner 
Uberzeugung  richtigen  Deutung.  Drei  Gelehrte  haben  sie, 
unabhangig  von  einander,  ausgesprochen. 

K.  F.  Johansson  (GGA.  1890  S.  765)  vermutet,  "oft 
sei  mit  der  Reduktion  eines  Vokals  die  Verlangerung  eines 
andem  verbunden;**  die  Entstehung  von  udg-  aus  uego-  uoqe-, 
von  pid'  pod'  aus  pedo-  pode-  beruhe  also  auf  demselben 
Prinzip  wie  die  Entstehung  der  schwedischen  Dialektformen 
fir  vet  far  aus  fora  veta  fara, 

F.  Bechtel  (Hauptprobleme  der  idg.  Lautlehre  S.  181) 
zieht  dieselben  schwedischen  Dialekterscheinungen  wie 
Johansson  heran  und  sieht  hierin  den  Schliissel  zu  einer 
"  raechanischen  Erklarung  der  Dehnung.**  Unter  diesem 
Gesichtspunkt    lasse    sich    die    Dehnung    aller    Silben    be- 
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greifen,  hinter  denen  die  einstige  Existenz  einer  zweiten 
angenommen  werden  diirfe. 

Friiher  als  die  genannten  Forscher  hat  Viktor  Mich  els 
miindlich  den  gleichen  Gedanken  geaussert.  Er  bringt  die 
Entstehung  der  Dehnstufe  in  Verbindung  mit  seinem  Gesetz 
von  der  Entstehung  des  Zirkumflexes.  Nach  ihm  wird  ein 
betontcr  langer  Vokal,  hinter  dem  eine  Silbe  geschwun- 
den  ist,  geschleift;  ein  betonter  kurzer  Vokal,  hinter 
dem  eine  Silbe  geschwunden  ist,  wird  dagegen  gedehnt. 

Auch  hier  ist  die  Fassung  des  letzten,  die  Dehnstufe 
betreffenden  Gesetzes  trotz  der  vorgenommenen  Ein- 
schrankung  noch  immer  zu  weit  Nicht  um  die  Lange 
Oder  Kurze  des  Vokal  s  handelt  sichs  namlich,  sondern 
— wie  sich  spater  ergeben  wird  —  lediglich  urn  die  Lange 
Oder  Kiirze  der  Silbe. 

Ich  selber  formuliere  daher  beide  Gesetze,  wie  folgt : 

Schwindet  eine  akzentlose  Silbe,  so  wird  eine 
vorausgehnde  betonte  Silbe  zirkumflektiert, 
wenn    sie   lang,   gedehnt,   wenn    sie   kurz   ist. 

Man  sieht,  es  handelt  sich  hier  um  ein  "Gesetz  des 
Morenersatzes,"  von  dem  schon  Fick  aO.  gesprochen  hat. 
Und  in  diesem,  d.h.  in  der  Annahme  "dass  die  Lange  zwei 
Kiirzen  in  sich  vereinigt,"  beruht,  wie  Bechtel  aO.  mit 
Recht  hervorhebt,  der  gesunde  Kern  von  Mollers  und 
Ficks  Dehnungshypothesen, 

Da,  wie  schon  hervorgehoben  worden  ist,  ein  Versuch 
die  vorgeschlagne  Hypothese  zu  beweisen  noch  nicht 
gemacht  worden  ist,  will  ich,  so  gut  es  angeht,  diese 
Liicke  auszufuUen  unternehmen.  Eine  Priifung  samtlicher 
fiir  die  Dehnstufe  vorhandnen  Beispiele  wird,  wie  ich  hoffe, 
die  Richtigkeit  des  Gesetzes,  speziell  der  Fassung,  die  ich 
ihm  gegeben  habe,  dartun.  Fiir  den  Augenblick  freilich 
muss  ich  es  bei  einer  fliichtigen  Musterung  bewenden 
lassen  ;  das  voUstandige  Material  soil  demnachst  in  den 
Indogermanischen  Forschungen  vorgelegt  werden. 

Die  unumgangliche  Voraussetzung  fiir  die  vorgeschlagne 
Erklarung  der  Dehnstufe  ist  die  Berechtigung  der  Schwund- 
stufe  nicht  nur  vor,  sondern  auch  nach  der  Silbe,  die  den 
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Wortton  tragt.  Das  ist  unbedenklich  ;  denn  in  Praxi  ist 
von  jeher  mit  der  progressiven  Akzentwirkung  operiert 
worden.  Und  wenn  auch  hier  und  da  rein  theoretische 
Bedenken  geaussert  worden  sind,  so  diirfen  sie  doch  heute, 
nach  Kretschmers  reicher  Sammlung  KZ.  XXXI  325-366, 
als  beseitigt  gelten.  -Die  Bahn  ist  also  frei. 

Ich  wende  mich  den  einzelnen  Belegen  zu. 


A.     NOMEN. 

Eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Kasus  weisen  Dehnstufe  auf.  Es 
sind  die  folgenden : 

I.  Nominativ  Sing.  i.  Wurzelnomina.  Idg.  dieus 
gous,  Es  scheint  mir  in  jeder  Beziehung  gesichert  zu 
sein,  dass  beide  Nomina  von  leichten  Wurzelstammen 
(di^  gifu-)  kommen.  Johannes  Schmidt  KZ.  XXV  54 
setzt  allerdings  gdu-  als  Wurzel  an,  steht  jedoch  hiermit 
ganz  isoliert.  Die  Griinde,  die  gegen  die  Aufstellung  eines 
langen  Wurzelvokals  sprechen,  findet  man  in  des  Verfassers 
Schrift :  Zur  germanischen  Sprachgeschichte  (S.  51  ff.). 
Was  fiir  gdu-  gilt,  trifft  auch  bei  di^u-  zu. 

Wenn  nun  die  Wurzel  urspriinglich  kurzen  Vokal  hat, 
auf  welcher  Ursache  beruht  dann  die  Lange  des  Nomi- 
nativs?  Die  Antwort  ist  schon  gegeben,  sie  lautet :  auf 
Silbenverlust.  In  beiden  Wortern  hat  hinter  dem  u 
urspriinglich  noch  ein  kurzer  Vokal  gestanden.  Die  Urform 
ist  demnach  *dihios  *gSuos,  Durch  den  Schwund  des  unbe- 
tonten  Endungs-<?  wird  der  vorausgehnde  kurze  Tonvokal 
gedehnt.  Die  Dehnung  des  Wurzelvokals  erfolgt  also  beim 
iJbergang  des  urspriinglichen  ^/^-Stamms  in  die  sogen. 
konsonantische  Flexion. 

Ein  solcher  Ubergang  hat  nichts  befremdliches.  We- 
nigstens  nicht  fiir  den,  der  gleich  mir  der  Ansicht  ist,  dass 
im  Nominativ  Sing,  -{o-  zu  -/-,  -^-  zu  -«-,  -no-  zu  -n-  geworden 
ist  Man  vergleiche  nur  lit.  mldis^  Genitiv  niidHo^  aind. 
tdku-  neben  takvd-t  griech.  y^w;  aus  idg.  mignSy  neben  lat. 
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magnus  aus  idg.  magnSs,  Der  Vorgang  ist  hier  derselbe 
wie  dort.  Das  unbetonte  Endungs-^  schwindet.  Geht  ihm 
ein  Laut  voraus,  der  selber  silbebildend  auftreten  kann»  so 
muss  dieser  silbisch  d.h.  Trager  des  Silbenakzents  werden. 
Das  ist  bei  dem  i  u  n  der  angefiihrten  Worter  der  Fall. 
Unter  solchen  Umstanden  ist  also  die  Silbenzahl  des  Wortes 
unvermindert  bewahrt.  Deshalb  bleibt  auch  die  vor  der 
Schwundsilbe  befindliche  betonte  kurze  Silbe  vollig  unver- 
andert. 

Anders  verlauft  die  gleiche  Entwicklung,  wenn  der  dem 
ausfallenden  Endungs-^  vorausgehnde  Laut  nicht  silbisch 
werden  kann,  sei  es,  dass  ihm  dies  seine  Natur  verbietet, 
sei  es,  dass  ihn  ein  vorhergehnder  Vokal  daran  hindert. 
Der  Prozess  des  Vokalverlustes  ist  hier  zwar  derselbe,  aber 
er  zieht  eine  Verminderung  der  Silbenzahl  des  Wortes  nach 
sich.  Damit  aber  ist  die  Bedingung  fur  den  Eintritt  der 
Dehnung  in  der  vorausgehnden   kurzen  Tonsilbe   gegeben. 

Wer  also  —  ich  wiederhol  es  —  an  meiner  Erklarung  von 
medis^  tdku-,  fieya<:  keinen  Anstoss  genommen  hat,  der  kann 
auch  gegen  die  von  idg.  dieus  gSus  nichts  stichhaltiges  ein- 
wenden.  Denn  die  Worter  der  ersten  Gruppe  bilden  nur 
eine  Unterabteilung  in  jener  grossen  Gemeinschaft,  der  alle 
Nominative  mit  urspriinglich  nachtonigem  und  daher  dem 
Schwund  ausgesetzten  o  angehoren.  Wer  A  sagt,  muss 
auch  B  sagen. 

Dass  wir  aber  ein  Recht  haben,  bei  den  dehnstufigen 
Nominativen  konsonantischer  Stamme  von  alten  e/o-BiU 
dungen  auszugehn,  das  beweisen  aufs  klarste  die  ungemein 
zahlreichen  ^/^-Bildungen,  die  ihnen  zur  Seite  stehn.  Es 
ist  das  grosse  Verdienst  Wheelers  in  seinem  Buch  iiber 
den  griechischen  Nominalakzent  zuerst  nachdriicklich  auf 
diese  Doppelheit  hingewiesen  zu  haben.  Man  vergegen- 
wartige  sich  die  folgenden  Falle. 

Idg.  diius  lat.  divos ;  idg.  pods,  aind.  mit  betonter  Endung 
paddm;  idg.  uoqs  hat  den  ^j-Stamm  idg.  ueqos  zur  Seite  ; 
zu  lat.  lex  gehort  das  e/o-V^rh  idg.  l^ghoy  zu  lat.  rex  r^go, 
Ferner  gehoren  zusammen  griech.  '^(oyjt  und  /SXeTro),  xXcoylt 
und  ^XeTTTO),  Xdyyjr  und  Xerro)  (vgl.  auch  Xotto?  *Rinde'  und 
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den  rx-Stamm  Xctto?),  a-Kors^  und  aKerrrofjun,  pp<a^  und 
fpewm,  <f><op  und  <l>€p{D  (dazu  <l>op(h  'tragend,  fordemd/  vgl. 
T€\ea''4>opa^  fiir  *T€kea'<f>op6s:),  Zu  aind.  dvdr-  lat.  fdris 
(=  idg.  Nominativ  Plur.  dhudres)  tritt  got.  ^ii«r  usw.,  lat. 
forum^  abg.  dvorU;  zu  griech.  tfi/p  lat.  firus ;  zu  oo-riyp 
faomeriscb  axrrpa;  zu  ahd.  j;/«<?r  griech.  vevpov  und  vevpd, 
zu  aind.  Nominativ  -Ai  'totend'  ved.  ghand-  griech.  avBpo- 
^viK ;  zu  £a>  (aus  *^^!^  nach  Michels'  Gesetz)  aind.  damd-, 
griech.  SofjLo^  sowie  das  e/o-Werb  S^fito;  zu  avest.  syd^  aind. 
Hmd-  und  die  neutral-femininen  Kollektiva  russ.  ^/w<i,  lit. 
simd;  zu  griech.  ;^};i/  aind.  hqsd-;  zu  lat.  r^j  aind.  fvira- 
und  rasd'  lit.  r/w4. 

Ich  begniige  mich  fiir  jetzt  mit  dieser  flUchtigen  Aufzah- 
lung.     Die  Beispiele  sind  samtlich  ganz  durchsichtig. 

Bei  alien  steht  erstlich  fest,  dass  die  auftretenden 
Langen  durch  Dehnung  entstanden,  also  sekundar  sind. 
Das  beweist  einmal  das  Erscheinen  der  Kurze  auch  in 
den  starken  Kasus.  Man  vergleiche  aind.  niram  =  griech. 
awepoj  griech.  tto&z  =  lat.  pMeniy  aind.  Lokativ  Sing,  dydvi 
=  lat.  Idve  usw.  Ferner  findet  man  in  den  schwachen 
Kasus  zahlreiche  Belege  von  Schwundstufenformen,  die 
kurzvokalische  Vollstufen  voraussetzen.  Z.  B.  aind.  divds 
=  griech.  Ai09,  aind.  dyubhii;  aind.  Akkusativ  Plur.  duras 
durds ;  aind.  nrbhyas  =  avest.  n^r'byd^  nriu  =  griech. 
iufipda-i  usw.  Diese  Schwundstufen  tragen  das  Geprage 
boher  Altertiimlichkeit,  da  man  Schritt  fiir  Schritt  beo- 
bachten  kann,  wie  sie  dem  Drang  nach  Uniformierung 
eriiegen,  bis  schliesslich  die  Lange  im  ganzen  Paradigma 
herrscht,  wie  bei  aind.  vac-  lat.  vox,  lat.  /ex  rex  usw. 

Zweitens  steht  fest,  dass  die  engsten  Beziehungen 
zwischen  den  konsonantisch  auslautenden  Dehnfornien  und 
dehnungslosen  ^/(7-Stammen  vorhanden  sind.  Welcher  Art 
sind  diese  Beziehungen }  A  priori  lassen  sich  zwei  ver- 
schiedne  M oglichkeiten  denken  : 

a)  Bei  den  konsonantischen  Dehnstammen  ist  unbetontes 
^A  im  Auslaut    geschwunden,  der  konsonantische   Stamm 
berubt  also  auf  einem  vokalischen. 
b)  An    einen    urspriinglich    konsonantischen    Stamm    ist 
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"das  Suffix  efo  angetreten,"  der  vokalische  Stamra  ist  also 
j  linger  als  der  konsonantische. 

Fur  jeden,  der  die  Theorie  von  den  absteigenden  Ablaut- 
reihen,  die  in  den  siebenziger  Jahren  an  die  Stelle  der  alten 
Gunatheorie  gesetzt  worden  ist,  nicht  bloss  als  iiberlieferten 
Lehrsatz  hinnimmt,  sondern  die  Konsequenzen  der  neuen 
Lehre  zu  ziehn  bestrebt  ist,  kann  die  Entscheidung  nicht 
zweifelhaft  sein. 

Denn  das  unmotivierte  "Antreten"  des  "Suffixes"  elo  an 
die  **  Wurzel "  ist  um  nichts  leichter  begreiflich  als  das 
"Einspringen"  des  steigemden  a  (oder  e/o)  in  die  "Wurzel." 

Der  Ablaut  ist  verstandlich  geworden,  weil  man,  anstatt 
mit  unbekannten  Grossen  zu  rechnen,  diejenigen  Krafte  zu 
Hilfe  gerufen  hat,  deren  Wirksamkeit  in  der  Sprachent- 
wicklung  wir  noch  heute  mit  unsern  eignen  Augen  beo 
bachten  konnen. 

Dieselben  Mittel,  deren  wir  uns  bedienen,  um  das  Ver- 
haltnis  von  XetVo)  und  cXlttop,  von  oIlBa  und  iS/iev  unserm 
Verstandnis  naher  zu  riicken,  genau  dieselben  befahigen 
uns  auch  das  Verhaltnis  von  Zev?  und  dtvos^  von  0t]p  und 
firuSy  von  <^a>p  und  <f>op6<iy  if>ep(o  zu  verstehn,  wie  sie  uns 
schon  vorher  die  Ursachen  der  Doppelheit  tdku-  takvd- 
zu  erkennen  gelehrt  haben. 

Hier  liegt  also  elne  Kette  vor  uns,  wo  Glied  um  Glied 
ineinandergreift,  bis  der  Ring  geschlossen  ist.  Dort  nichts 
als  disiecta  membra:  Ein  Suffix  ejo^  das — man  weiss  nicht, 
wozu  —  antritt;  eine  Ausnahme  des  Ablautgesetzes,  die  — 
man  weiss  nicht,  weshalb — eintritt ;  eine  Vokaldehnung,  die 
—  man  weiss  nicht,  warum  —  auftritt. 

Doch  man  wird  sich  schwerlich  an  diesen  Ratseln  ge- 
niigen  lassen,  die  ein  Ausgehn  von  den  konsonantisch  aus- 
lautenden  Formen  unvermeidlich  mit  sich  bringt,  sondern 
das  Erklarungsmittel  zu  Hilfe  rufen,  das  schon  in  einem 
analogen  Fall  Aufschluss  gegeben  hat.  Genau  wie  wir  idg. 
smh  aus  einer  vollern  Urform  *esmis  herleiten,  wenn  diese 
auch  nicht  unmittelbar  bezeugt  ist,  genau  ebenso  haben 
wir  zur  Erklarung  eines  dehnstufigen  Nominativs  eine  vol- 
lere  Urform   vorauszusetzen,   von   deren   einstiger  Existenz 
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die  den  Dehnbildungen  parallelen  ^/<?-Stamme  unzweideutig 
Zeugnis  ablegen. 

Ein  wurzelbetonter  zweisilbiger  ^/<?-Stamm  muss  iiberall, 
wo  keine  Ausgleichung  vorliegt,  durch  die  Wirksamkeit  der 
allgemein  herrschenden  Ablautgesetze  seinen  unbetonten  End- 
ungsvokal  verlieren.  Hierdurch  wiirde  die  Silben-  und  die 
Morenzahl  des  Wortes  vermindert,  wenn  nicht  ein  teilweiser 
Ersatz  eintrate :  die  Quantitat  der  schwindenden  Silbe  iiber- 
tragt  sich  auf  die  vorausgehnde  betonte  Silbe.  Hierdurch 
bleibt,  bei  verringerter  Silbenzahl  die  Morenzahl  des  Wortes 
trotz  des  Verlustes  unverandert. 

Dass  diese  Quantitatsausgleichung  nur  beim  Schwund 
solcher  Silben  stattfindet,  die  der  Tonsilbe  folgen,  nicht 
aber  beim  Verlust  derjenigen,  die  ihr  vorausgehn,  ist  fiir 
den  nicht  befremdlich,  der  sich  den  ganz  verschiednen 
Charakter  progressiver  und  regressiver  Akzentwirkung  ins 
Gedachtnis  ruft.  Beruht  doch  der  Schwund  einer  nachto- 
nigen  Silbe  im  wesentlichen  darauf,  dass  sie  bei  der  Bildung 
der  Tonsilbe  vorweggenommen  wird.  Das  ist  namentlich 
durch  Axel  Kocks  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  germanischen 
Umlaut  dargetan  worden. 

Ein  Einwand  liegt  nah :  Es  ist  unmoglich  —  so  wird 
man  sagen  —  zur  Erklarung  der  dehnstufigen  Nominative 
iiberall  ^/^-Stamme  vorauszusetzen.  Denn  es  finden  sich 
auch  Fern  in  in  a  darunter  wie  z.  B.  idg.  uogs.  Der  Ein- 
wurf  halt  nicht  Stich.  Seit  Brugmanns  und  Wheelers  Un- 
tersuchungen iiber  die  Entstehung  des  Nominalgeschleohts 
in  der  idg.  Ursprache,  darf  unter  alien  Umstanden  soviel 
als  f eststehend  betrachtet  werden,  dass  weder  dem  "  Suffix  " 
a  noch  dem  "Suffix"  e/o  von  Haus  aus  bestimmtes  Genus 
eigen  war.  Ja,  wie  6&>9  und  Genossen  lehren,  hat  es  selbst 
noch  in  historischer  Zeit  neben  den  Maskulinen  auch  Femi- 
nina  in  der  ^/d7-Deklination  gegeben,  ohne  dass  ein  ausseres 
Unterscheidungsmerkmal  bestanden  hatte.  Da  die  gleiche 
Erscheinung  bei  alien  sogen.  konsonantischen  Stammen 
sowie  bei  den  ei-  und  ^«-Stammen  wiederkehrt,  so  haben 
wir  ein  wolbegriindetes  Recht  darauf,  die  aussere  Trennung 
der  Genera  als  etwas  jiingeres,  sekundares  zu  betrachten. 
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Damit  ist  der  vorgebrachte  Einwurf  erledigt. 

Der  Gegner  mag  das  zugeben,  aber  er  wird  sich  noch 
nicht  fur  besiegt  erklaren.  Das  alles  —  wird  er  fortfahren 
—  beweist,  dass  wir  es  mit  Vorgangen  zu  tun  haben,  die 
sich  in  weitentlegnen  Zeiten  abgespielt  haben.  Glottogo- 
nische  Probleme  dieser  Art  lasst  man  aber  am  besten  auf 
sich  beruhn. 

Ich  leugne,  dass  es  sich  bei  der  vorliegenden  Frage  um 
ein  "glottogonisches"  Problem  handelt.  Aus  dem  einfachen 
Grunde  nicht,  weil  wir  es  mit  fertigen  Wort  em  und 
deren  Weiterentwicklung  zu  tun  haben,  nicht  aber  mit  der 
Entstehung  dessen,  was  man  in  der  idg.  Ursprache  als 
Worter  bezeichnet.  Wer  das  nicht  zugeben  will,  der  muss 
auch  die  Herleitung  von  idg.  smh  aus  der  Urfomi  ^esm^s 
fiir  ein  glottogonisches  Problem  erklaren;  denn  iiberliefert 
ist  hier  der  Ausgangspunkt  so  wenig  wie  dort.  Damit  war 
iiber  die  ganze  Ablautforschung  der  Stab  gebrochen. 

In  Wirklichkeit  steht  es  nicht  so  verzweifelt.  Denn,  wie 
schon  der  Ausdruck  sagt,  befasst  sich  nicht  der  mit  glotto- 
gonischen  Problemen,  der  vom  fertigen  idg.  Wort  ausgeht, 
sondem  vielmehr  der,  dessen  Bestreben  es  ist,  die  fertigen 
Worter  in  lauter  Atome  zu  zerlegen,  indem  er  auf  Schritt 
und  Tritt  "  Wurzeldeterminative "  wittert,  bis  schliesslich 
vom  Worte  kaum  ein  Laut  mehr  iibrig  bleibt. 

Dass  die  vorgeschlagne  Erklarung  der  Dehnstufe  richtig 
ist,  wird  auch  abgesehn  von  den  vorhergegangnen  Erwa- 
gungen  durch  den  auffallenden  Parallelismus  wahrscheinlich, 
worin  die  langstammigen  Wurzelworter  zu  den  kurzstammi- 
gen  stehn.  Wahrend  bei  den  letzten,  wie  gezeigt,  die  Ton- 
silbe  gedehnt  wird,  bekommt  sie  bei  den  ersten  nach 
Michels'  Gesetz  schleifenden  Ton. 

So  steht  neben  idg.  diiiis  aus  '^di^uos  ein  idg.  Nomi- 
nativ  ndus  aus  '^natfos,  Der  gleiche  Unterschied  besteht 
zwischen  dor.  7r<w9  (so  ist  statt  ttw^  bekanntlich  zu 
schreiben)  von  der  leichten  *  Wurzel '  pedo-  pode-  und 
vedisch  bhas  (Oldenberg  Hymnen  des  Rigveda  I  173)  von 
einer  schweren  Wurzel.  Zweisilbig  wird  im  Veda  gemessen, 
'dds  in  sudas  suddsam,     Auch  hier  liegt  die  schwere  Wurzel 
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do-  zu  Grunde.  Sehr  instruktiv  ist  endlich  der  Zirkumflex 
in  griech.  yXavf  neben  yXavKo^.  Die  Urform  ist  *gldukos 
gewesen.  Der  Schwund  des  unbetonten  Endungs-^  hat 
keine  Verlangrung  der  vorausgehnden  Tonsilbe  verursachen 
konnen,  da  diese  als  geschlossne  Silbe  schon  vorher  lang 
gewesen  ist.  Es  hat  daher  nach  Michels*  Gesetz  Akzent- 
wechsel  stattgefunden. 

Bartholomae  BB.  XVII  105  fif.  hat  das  Verhaltnis  idg. 
dihis  :  idg.  ndus  geahnt,  wenn  er  den  durch  Dehnung 
entstandnen  Ian  gen  Vokalen  der  leichten  Ablautreihen 
iiberlange  gedehnte  Vokale  bei  den  schweren  Reihen 
gegeniiberstellt  und  die  Proportion  bildet : 

idg.  ^afs:^e^os  =  idg,  *urSks  (horn.  Norn.  PI.  p&ye^;) :  pi]ywfJLi, 

2.  Neutrale  Nominative  auf  -d,  Eine  zweite,  nur  kleine 
Gruppe  dehnstufiger  Nominative  bilden  die  Neutra  auf  -d, 
deren  Flexion  zuerst  Johannes  Schmidt  erkannt  hat.  Mit 
Sicherheit  sind  nur  idg.  said  *Salz'  und  idg.  iird  *Herz' 
hierherzurechnen.  Es  sind  Nominative  urspriinglicher 
//^-Stamme,  die  mit  dem  pronominalen  " Neutralsuffix " 
-d  gebildet  sind,  anstatt  mit  dem  nominalen  -w.  Ein 
Nominativ  idg.  sd/d  kerd  steht  also  auf  einer  Stufe  mit 
altlat.  alid  aus  idg.  alipd.  Als  Urformen  sind  daher  *sdlod 
*kirod  anzusetzen.  Der  Zirkumflex  in  griech,  Krjp  stammt 
aus  den  obliquen  Kasus. 

3.  iroi/ii^v     —     fiye/idv 
irarrip      —     pi]T(op 

evyevij^    —     'Ha>9  etSco^  maior 

AfjT^  Arjrd  (aind.  sdkfia) 
ficurvXev^  (apers.  bdzdui). 

Die  obliquen  Kasus  mit  starker  Suffixstufe  beweisen, 
dass  die  Normalform  des  Suffixes  kurzen  Vokal  besitzt, 
dass  die  Lange  des  Nominativs  erst  einer  Dehnung  ihre 
Entstehung  verdankt. 

Von  fiaaiXevf;  (bdzdui)  abgesehn,  sind  die  angefiihrten 
Nominative  samtlich  ohne  das  Kasussuffix  -s  gebildet. 
Worauf  das  beruht  ist  unklar.      Nur  bei   den   {7/-Stammen 
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lasst  sich  die  j-Losigkeit  durch  einen  Hinweis  auf  die 
Analogie  der  a-Stamme  begreiflich  machen.  Bei  den 
andern  fehlt  jeder  Anhaltspunkt.  .  Man  konnte  die  alte 
Regel,  dass  die  einsilbigen  konsonantischen  Stamme  den 
Nominativ  Sing,  mit,  die  mehrsilbigen  ihn  ohne  -s  bilden, 
dahin  umformen,  dass  man  von  zwei-  und  mehrsilbigen 
^/^-Stammen  spricht  —  hiermit  ist  jedoch  nichts  erklart. 

Man  muss  sich  also  mit  der  Konstatierung  der  blossen 
Tatsache  begniigen,  wenn  man  nicht  folgenden  Deutungs- 
versuch,  der  mir  personlich  sehr  verlockend  scheint,  gut- 
heissen  will. 

Wenn  -ss  im  Auslaut  schon  in  der  Urzeit  vereinfacht 
worden  ist,  wie  Brugmann  Grundriss  II  §  370  S.  701 
Anmerkung  annimmt,  so  lasst  sich  der  Nominativausgang 
•/j-  'ds  anstandlos  auf  altres  -Jss  ^ss,  entstanden  aus 
urspriinglichem  *'^sos  *-dsos,  zurilckfiihren.  Ferner  ist  es 
erlaubt  -/r  Sr  aus  alterm  *'irs  ^-drs  herzuleiten.  Den 
lautgesetzlich  entstandnen  Nominativausgangen  4s  -ds 
und  -ir  -dr  kann  dann  -in  -dn  nachgebildet  sein.  Dass 
namlich  auch  bei  den  ^«-Stammen  ein  Nominativ  auf  -x 
bestanden  habe,  scheint  mir  durch  die  isolierten  Einsilbler 
avest.  z^  und  aind.  kihsy  avest.  zyd^^  sowie  namentlich 
durch  die  Partizipia  auf  -/i€i/o-,  die  formell  wie  begrifflich 
in  engster  Beziehung  zu  den  ^«-Stammen  stehn,  bewiesen 
zu  werden. 

Natiirlich  hat  dieser  Deutungsversuch  nichts  mit  der 
Erklarung  der  Nominativdehnung  zu  schafifen.  Diese 
bleibt  auch  von  seiner  Ablehnung  unberiihrt.  Nur  dass 
alsdann  die  Doppelheit  aind.  kids  und  griech.  fiy^iifov  so 
dunkel  ist  wie  zuvor. 

Dass  wir  auch  bei  den  Nominativbildungen  dieser  Gruppe 
von  urspriinglichen  ^/^-Stammen  auszugehn  haben,  beweist 
aufs  klarste  die  schon  angefuhrte  Partizipialform  auf  -^neno-. 
Dass  formell  ein  '^-tiro-  als  Urform  fur  -tir  vorausgesetzt 
werden  darf,  lehren  die  begrifflich  allerdings  weitablie- 
genden  Komparative  auf  -tero-.  Neben  den  es-  und  eu- 
Bildungen  haben  sich  keine  ^/t?-Formen  erhalten.  Aind. 
sdkhd  jedoch  hat  lat.  socius  neben  sich,  wodurch  die  postu- 
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Ucite  Urform  bestatigt  wird.      Denn   es   besteht  die   Pro- 
portion: 

sdkhd  :  socius  =  *soq{k)6io  :  *soq{h)i6s, 

4.  Es  bleibt  noch  eine  Nominativform  iibrig,  die  eine 
scheinbare  Ausnahme  bildet :  namlich  der  Nominativ  Sing, 
der  Partizipia  auf  -«/-.  Sie  haben  in  der  Urzeit  unzweifel- 
haft  kiirzen  Vokal  besessen.  Vgl.  aind.  bhdvan  addn 
sowie  das  gleichflektierende  Substantiv  ddn  *Zahn/ 

Dass  auch  bier  ^/^-Stamme  zu  Grunde  liegen,  beweisen 
isolierte  Formen  wie  aind.  himantd-  =  griech.  a-;)^e//Aai/T09, 
aind.  vasantd-,  namentlich  auch  aind.  vdta-  =  lat.  venttis 
'Wind,  wehend,'  Auch  die  Bildungen  wie  lat.  cdgnomentum 
=  opofiara,  siramentum  =  griech.  a-TpdfuiTa,  ahd.  hliumunt  = 
aind.  irdmatam  sind  hierherzuziehn. 

Trotz  des  ^?-Schwundes  fehlt  die  Dehnung  des  voraus- 
gehnden  kurzen  Tonvokals.  Mit  Recht,  da  die  Tonsilbe 
geschlossen,  also  lang  ist.  Unter  diesen  Umstanden  ware 
Zirkumflektierung  der  betonten  Suffixalsilbe  zu  erwarten. 
Wie  stimmt  dazu  ohoxyi  StBov^? 

Bei  den  griechischen  Formen  liegt  allerdings  eine  Unre- 
gelmassigkeit  vor,  die  sich  aber  leicht  erklaren  lasst.  Das 
Urspriingliche  ist  daneben  jedoch  auch  noch  erhalten:  Der 
Nominativ  Sing,  des  aktiven  Partizipiums  ist  im 
Litauischen  schleifend  betont.  Vgl.  sukqs  N.  suk^, 
suk^s.  Hier  ist  der  gesetzmassige  Schleifton  unverandert 
bewahrt,  wahrend  im*  Griechischen  der  Nominativ  die 
Akzentqualitat  der  obliquen  Kasus  angenommen  hat. 

Zu  beachten  ist,  dass  die  arischen  z;^«/-Stamme  schon 
in  urarischer  Zeit  den  Nominativausgang  -vds  von  den 
ww-Stammen  entlehnt  haben,  der  erst  spater  einen  Nasal 
von  den  obliquen  Kasus  bezogen  hat,  vgl.  Brugmann 
Grundriss  II  §  198  S.  536.  Ich  verwerfe  daher  mit  Brug- 
mann schon  aus  diesem  Grund  den  von  Bartholomae 
KZ.  XXIX  449  ff.  konstruierten  Nominativausgang  ^-t^nts, 

11.  Nominativ  Dualis.  Die  vollste  Form  des  Nom. 
Du.  endet  auf  -^u^   das,  wie  ich   entgegen   meiner  friihern 
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Ansicht  jetzt  annehme,  den  Wort  ton  getragen  hat.  Darauf 
weist,  wie  Hirt  mich  belehrt,  die  Schwundstufigkeit  der 
Wurzelsilbe  bei  alten  isolierten  Formen  wie  idg.  dudu 
usw.  Wir  verdanken  dem  Scharfsinn  Meringers  die  Deu- 
tung  dieser  Bildung:  es  ist  der  Nominativ  Sing,  eines 
^w-Stammes,  der  die  Parigkeit  ausdriickt.  Die  Erklarung 
ist  also  dieselbe  wie  bei  den  ^/-Stammen  Ai/r^  sdkhd. 


III.  Nominativ  Plur.  Neutr.  Wir  haben  hier  Dop- 
pelformen : 

a)  Ohne  Kasussuffix :  avest.  daman  ved.  dhdtnd^  vielleicht 
lat.  quattuor. 

b)  Mit  Suffix :  aind.  dhdman-i  catvar-L 

Die  Formen  der  ersten  Art  sind  kollektive  Singulare,  also 
wie  die  friiher  behandelten  Bildungen  zu  beurteilen. 

Die  zweite  Kategorie  hat  Joh.  Schmidt  ebenso  gedeutet, 
indem  er  aind.  i  als  idg.  i  gefasst  und  dem  i  in  vdri  usw. 
gleichgesetzt  hat.  Ich  glaube  nicht,  dass  diese  Auffassung 
halt  bar  ist,  vgl.  Brugmann,  M.U.  V  52  ff.  Vielmehr  muss 
man  ar.  i  =  idg.  ^  setzen.  Dabei  lage  die  Versuchung 
nahe,  die  Dehnung  des  Suffixalvokals  daraus  zu  erklaren, 
dass  -^  aus  dem  feminin-neutralen  Suffix  -d  gekurzt  sei,  das 
Wort  also  eine  More  verloren  habe.  Diese  Auffassung  ware 
bedenklich.  Erstlich  ist  damit  die  Vokallange  der  suffixlosen 
Nom.  Plur.  N.  nicht  erklart,  die  doch  kaum  von  den  ^-Formen 
losgelost  werden  konnen.  Zweitens  fehlt  die  sonst  stets  beo- 
bachte  Verschiebung  der  Silbengrenze.  Daher  muss 
man  die  suffixlosen  Formen  als  kollektive  Singulare  fassen. 
Die  j-Formen  sind  durch  Anfugung  des  Suffixes  -^  aus  ihnen 
weitergebildet. 

IV.  Instrumental  Sing.  Hirt,  IF.  I  13  ff.,  hat  -fn 
als  Suffix  erwiesen.  Vor  diesem  erscheint  gedehnter  Vokal : 
aind.  pratardm  usw.  War  das  Suffix  urspriinglich  -w^,  wie 
Hirt  ebenfalls  schon  aus  andern  Griinden  vermutet  hat,  so 
ist  die  iiberlieferte  Lange  des  dem  m  vorausgehnden  Vokals 
arklart. 
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V.  Lokativ  Sing.  Es  interessieren  hier  zwei  Bil- 
dungsweisen. 

a)  Mit  Dehnung :  idg.  ogni{t) ;  aind.  agndj  got.  anstai 
=  ahd.  enstiy  abg.  pati^  abg.  Inf.  dati — lit.  dtiti. 

idg.  suniu  :  aind.  siindu,  got.  sunau  =  ahd.  suniu. 
idg.  dotnen  :  kret.  Sofifjv, 

b)  Ohne  Dehnung:  idg.  dotnen  :  ved.  kdrman^  griech. 
8o/i€y  abg.  kamen-e, 

Wanim  hier  Normalstufe,  dort  Dehnung.? 

Die  Frage  war  um  vieles  leichter  zu  beantworten,  wenn 
zuvor  eine  andere  gelost  ware,  die  R.  Meringer  in 
seiner  gehaltvollen  Rezension  von  Bloomfields  Schrift  iiber 
Suffixangleichung  (IF.  Anz.  II  23)  folgendermassen  formu- 
liert :  "  Man  achte  darauf,  dass  bei  vielen  mehrsilbigen 
I-  U'  r-  «-Stammen  der  Lokativ  und  Nominativ  ganz  gleich 
gebildet  gewesen  sein  diirften.  Was  war  der  Grund  der 
gleichen  Form  des  Lokativs  und  des  Subjektkasus?" 

Gleich  Meringer  konstatier  ich  die  Tatsache  der  Gleich- 
heit,  ohne  sie  erklaren  zu  konnen.  Die  Tatsache  allein 
hilft  schon  weiter. 

Der  suffixlose  Lokativ  ist  allerdings  formell  nichts  anders 
als  der  Nominativ  und — wie  ich  hinzufiige  —  der  Vokativ. 
Wenn  S6fir)v  =  Troifitjv,  so  ist  Sofiev  =  aind.  $vdn  griech. 
Kvov,  ahar  =  fjLrjrep.  Hierher  gehort  auch  lit.  ti/U,  das  ich 
fiir  einen  regelrechten  suffixlosen  Lokativ  der  ^/^-Stamme 
halte. 

Vergleicht  man  die  Nominative  Trarijp  p^rmp  ^o^Kparrj^ 
taiiuov  mit  den  Vokativen  irdrep  pfjrop  XcoKpare^  Balfiov, 
so  fallt  zweierlei  ins  Auge : 

a)  Ein  Unterschied  im  Akzent. 

b)  Ein  Unterschied  in  der  Quantitat  des  Suffixvokals. 
Ich  bin  nun  der  Ansicht,  dass  ein  Kausalnexus 

zwischen  beiden  Erscheinungen  besteht.  Und 
zwar  glaub  ich,  dass  die  Zuriickziehung  des 
Akzents  auf  die  Anfangssilbe  die  Ursache 
der  Kiirze   des    Suffixvokals   im  Vokativ   ist. 
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Da  beide  Bildungen  als  sogen.  Lokative  wiederkehren, 
ist  auch  die  im  Lokativ  bestehnde  Doppelheit  erklart. 

Die  Zuriickziehung  des  Akzents  im  Vokativ  beruht,  wie 
H.  Hirt  gefunden  hat,  auf  der  Enklise.  Derselbe  Gelehrte 
ist  auch  in  der  Lage,  enklitische  Lokative  nach  Art  des 
lateinischen  illico  fiirs  Indogermanische  nachzuweisen. 
Somit  ist  eine  fiir  die  kurzvokalischen  Formen  des  Voka- 
tivs,  der  nichts  anders  als  der  enklitische  Nominativ  ist, 
und  des  kurzvokalischen  Lokativs  in  gleicherweise  zutref- 
fende  lautgesetzliche  Rechtfertigung  gegeben. 

VI.  Akkusativ  Sing.  a)  Mit  Dehnung:  idg.  diim 
(aind.  dydtk  und  griech.  Z^i/),  idg.  qom  (aind.  gdih  und 
griech.  ySwi/).  Die  Urformen  *d^uom  *gduom  werden 
lautgesetzlich  zu  den  Dehnformen  ^djJum  *gdum.  Vor 
m  kann  aber  nach  langem  Vokal  kein  unsilbisches  ^  stehn. 
Es  schwindet  also  nach  Meringers  Gesetz.  Infolgedessen 
tritt  nach  Michels'  Gesetz  Akzentwechsel  ein.  Damit  ist 
die  letzte  Stufe,  der  iiberlieferte  Formenstand,  erreicht. 

Die  Probe  auf  die  Rechnung  ermoglicht  der  Akkusativ 
von  idg.  nails.  Die  Urform  ist  *na^om.  Da  die  Wurzel- 
silbe  von  Haus  aus  lang  ist,  muss  durch  den  Schwund 
des  o  Akzentwechsel  in  der  vorausgehnden  Silbe  hervor- 
gerufen  werden.  Wir  erhalten  demnach  *ndum.  Eine 
solche  Form  widerspricht  den  idg.  Lautgesetzen.  Auf  der 
einen  Seite  kann  nach  Meringers  Gesetz  u  nach  langem 
Vokal  vor  labialem  Nasal  nicht  geduldet  werden.  Auf 
der  andem  Seite  verliert  nach  Bezzenberger-Hirt  ein 
geschleifter  Langdiphthong  niemals  seinen  zweiten  Kom- 
ponenten. 

Hieraus  folgt,  dass  m  silbisch  werden  muss.  Wir  ge- 
langen  also  zur  iiberlieferten  Form  idg.  nd-um  =  aind. 
ndvam,  griech.  injfa,  lat.  ndvem.  Die  Probe  stimmt  dem- 
nach. 

b)  Akkusative  ohne  Dehnung  :  Sie  erscheinen  in  alien 
iibrigen  Fallen.  Im  Griechischen  heisst  es  irdha  Sira. 
Kurzer  Vokal  erscheint  im  Akkusativ  femer  bei  alien 
^«-Stammen,   die   iiberhaupt   noch   die   Abstufung   gewahrt 
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l^n.     Bei   den    ^^-Stammen  haben  die   Nomina  agentis 

fliit  Endbetonung    in    alien  Kasus,  also  auch  im  Akkusa- 

tiv,  Jaagen   Suffixvokal ;    die  Nomina  agentis  mit  Anfangs- 

beCoaung     haben      kurzen     Vokal :     Scortap,     aber    id^ropcu 

Besonders    wichtig    sind    die  Verwantschaftsnamen,   da   sie 

mehr    als     alle      andem     die    urspriinglichen    Abstufungs- 

verhaltnisse     bewahrt     haben.      Sie    haben    im    Akkusativ 

ausnahmslos    kurzen   Vollstufenvokal,  mag  dieser  nun   e 

Oder  0    sein.         IDie     ^^--Stamme    wie    der    ^j-Stamm    *H«o9 

haben  stets    kurzen    Vokal   im   Akkusativ.      In   der   Ilias 

t  240  ist   nach    Aus-weis  des  Metrums  noch  die   unkontra- 

hierte  Form  'Hoc*   erhalten. 

Auf  indischem  Boden  erscheint  eine  Dehnung  im 
Akkusativ  Sing.  nur  bei  a^  niemals  bei  /  und  u, 
Femer :  kurzes  a  steht  im  Indischen  iiberall  da  im 
Akkusativ,  wo  es  griechischem  €  entspricht.  Daher  ist 
bei  den  geschlechtigen  ^.r-Stammen  und  den  Verwant- 
schaftsnamen auf  'ter-  a  im  Akkusativ  Sing,  unerhort. 
Wie  die  /^^-Stamme  flektiert  auch  nar-:  aind.  ftdram  = 
griech.  avipcL, 

Langes  a  haben  von  den  Verwantschaftsnamen  nur 
zwei :  svdsar-  und  ndptar- ;  ausserdem  schwankt  uids- 
zwischen  uiasatn   und  uSdsam. 

Warum  heisst  es  svdsdratn  (tidptarani)  aber  pitdranty 
warum  uidsant   aber  dhgirdsamf 

Die  Antwort  drangt  sich  mit  zwingender  Gewalt  auf : 
weil  svdsar-  und  ndptar-  die  einzigen  Verwantschafts- 
namen sind,  die  nicht  den  Suffixvokal  e,  sondern  den 
Suffixvokal  o  haben,  wahrend  uMs-  der  einzige  t?j-Stamm 
ist.  Die  Nebenform  uiisam  verdankt  ihr  kurzes  a  dem 
Einflifss  der  ^j^-Stamme. 

Folglich  ist  Brugmanns  bekanntes  und  viel- 
bestrittnes  Gesetz  von  der  Vertretung  des  mit 
€  ablautenden  idg.  o  durch  arisch  a  in  offner 
Silbe  erwiesen. 

Ich  selbst  gestehe,  dass  mich  dies  Ergebnis  iiberrascht 
hat,  denn  ich  babe  nicht  zu  den  Anhangem  der  Brug- 
mannscben  Theorie   gehort.      Die  eben   dargelegten  That- 
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sachen  haben  mich  jedoch  eines  bessem  belehrt.  Wer 
nicht  die  vollendete  tJbereinstimmung  zwischen  Griechisch 
und  Indisch  fiir  blossen  Zufall  erklaren  und  dadurch 
planloser  Willkiir  Tiir  und  Tor  offnen  will,  der  muss 
sich,  davon  bin  ich  iiberzeugt,  daran  gewohnen  mit  Brug- 
manns  Gesetz  zu  rechnen. 

Das  Ergebnis  der  vorausgegangnen  Erorterungen  ist 
dies :  weder  das  Griechische  noch  das  Arische  kennen 
Dehnung  des  Suffixvokals  im  Akkusativ  Sing.  Woher 
kommt  das?  Warum  heisst  es  idg.  pBtirm  usw.  aber 
diim  gom  f 

Die  Antwort  ist  die. 

Bei  den  Urformen  *d^uom  und  *gduom  muss  durch  den 
Schwund  des  Endsilben-^  regelrechter  Weise  eine  Ver- 
minderung  der  Silbenzahl  eintreten.  Das  urspriinglich 
zweisilbige  Wort  wird  einsilbig. 

Anders  bei  den  andern. 

Urformen  wie  *pddom — ^pidom  *uSqom  ^p^tirotn  '^poimi- 
nom  *dusdsom  miissen  gesetzmassig  ebenfalls  ihr  Endungs- 
o  verlieren,  genau  wie  *diit^oni  *gdt^om.  Aber  durch  diesen 
Verlust  werden  sie  nicht  wie  jene  einsilbig.  Denn  der 
Nasal  muss  nach  Lauten  die  schallarmer  sind  als  er  sil- 
bisch  werden.  Folglich  bleibt  die  Silben-  und  Morenzahl 
der  angefiihrten  Worte  auch  nach  dem  Schwund  des  o 
unverandert.  Es  heisst  also  idg.  p/dm — -pddm,  uiqmy 
p9tirm  poimimn^  dusSsnty  wie  iiberliefert  ist.  Folglich 
kann  eine  Dehnung  der  betonten  kurzen  Suffixvokale 
nicht  eintreten,  da  die  Grundbedingung  dafiir  nicht 
vorhanden  ist. 

VII.  Zwei  scheinbare  Ausnahmen  sind  die  Genitive 
der  ei-  und  ^w-Stamme,  idg.  ognois  und  sunous.  Hirt 
sieht  in  ihnen  bekanntlich  ebenso  wie  in  eki^ds  das  Geni- 
tivsuffix  -es  -osy  setzt  also  Urformen  wie  *ognoies  ^sunoues 
an.  Ware  diese  Annahme  richtig,  so  hatten  wir  eine 
Ausnahme  des  Dehnungsgesetzes  anzuerkennen.  Aber 
der  Zirkumflex  erklart  sich  einfacher. 

Neben    dem   Genitivsuffix  -sio   steht  -so^   vgl.    abg.   ceso 
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usw.  Dieses  Suffix  so  hat  ursprunglich  nicht  nur  bei 
den  //^-Stammen  existiert,  sondern  bei  alien  vokalischen 
Stammen,  wahrend  -es  -os  das  'Suffix'  des  Genitivs  konso- 
nantischer  Stamme  ist. 

Unter  dieser  Voraussetzung  kann  man  ekuUs  ognols 
sunous  auf  die  Urformen  *ek^d'So  *ogn6i-so  ^sunSu-so 
zunickfiihren.  Der  Schwund  des  auslautenden  o  rief  nach 
Michels'  Gesetz  Akzentwechsel  hervor. 

VIII.  Zum  Schluss  dieses  Abschnitts  noch  ein  Wort 
iiber  die  Dehnung  in  der  sekundaren  Nominalbil- 
dung.  Am  haufigsten  erscheint  sie  auf  indischem  Sprach- 
gebiet,  doch  fehlt  es  auch  auf  europaischem  Boden  nicht 
an  Belegen. 

Von  vomherein  ist  klar,  dass  in  Fallen  wie  saptam : 
saptd^  sdhdsrdm  :  sahdsram  u.a.  die  Dehnung  nicht  auf 
Silbenverlust  beruhn  kann.  Dies  sowie  der  Umstand,  dass 
mit  dem  Auftreten  der  Dehnstufe  zugleich  eine  Bedeu- 
tungsveranderung  verkniipft  ist,  scheidet  die  Falle  dieser 
Art  scharf  von  den  Belegen  fiir  rein  mechanische  Dehnung, 
wie  sie  bisher  behandelt  worden  sind. 

Dennoch  ist  es  wahrscheinlich,  dass  ein  Zusammenhang 
besteht.  Joh.  Schmidt  Pluralbildungen  S.  145  Fussnote 
hat  auf  das  Nebeneinander  von  vac-  und  vacas-,  ndbh-  und 
nabhas-  aufmerksam  gemacht.  Ich  bin  der  Ansicht,  dass 
diese  feminin-neutralen  Einsilbler  mit  ihrer  lautgesetzlichen 
Dehnstufe  den  Ausgangspunkt  fiir  die  Entstehung  der 
Sekundardehnung  abgegeben  haben.  Denn  es  war  ihnen 
von  Haus  aus  Kollektivbedeutung  eigen.  Demnach 
ist  ndbh'  eher  'Gewolk,'  nabhas-  aber  die  einzelne  *Wolke,' 
vdC'  die  *  Rede,*  vdcas-  dagegen  das  einzelne  'Wort.' 
Gldcherweise  entsprechen  sich  muor  N.  und  mari,  gruose 
F.  :  graSf  bttost  :  bast,  snuor  :  vevpd,  vdr  :  vqr  F.,  qens 
•  Frauenzimmer,  im  Sinn  des  altern  Nhd/  :  qino  *Weib' 
u.  dgL  m. 

Wenn  Dehnung  und  Kollektivbedeutung  zusammenfielen 
voii  daher  als  zusammengehorig  betrachtet  wurden,  so  war 
damit   die    Moglichkeit   gegeben,   neue    Kollektivbildungen 
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durch  Vokaldehnung  zu  schaffen.  So  denk  ich  mir  sdptant 
und  alle  jene  Bildiingen  cntstanden,  wo  lautgesetzliche 
Erklaning  der  Dehnung  ausgeschlossen  ist.  Sie  sind 
nichts  anders  als  Nachbildungen  der  alten  lautgesetzlichen 
Muster. 

B.    Das  Verbum. 

Minder  reich  als  das  Nomen  ist  das  Verbum  an  Dehn- 
stufenbildungen.  Zwar  fiihrt  Bechtel  eine  Reihe  von 
Kategorien  an,  wo  Dehnung  stattgefunden  haben  soil,  aber 
die  Mehrzahl  halt  der  Priifung  nicht  Stich. 

Zuerst  das  Kausativ.  Hier  ist  Brugmann  unbestreitbar 
im  Recht,  wenn  es  die  Existenz  langer  Wurzelvokale  fiir 
die  europaischen  Kausativa  durchaus  leugnet.  Denn  die 
karglichen  Beispiele,  die  man  fiir  europaische  Dehnformen 
anzufiihren  pflegt,  sind  ohne  Beweiskraft.  Wie  abg. 
chvaliti  von  chvala  abgeleitet  ist,  so  das  angebliche  Kausa- 
tiv plaviti  von  plavt.  Lat.  sopire  fallt  seiner  Flexion  nach 
aus  dem  Rahmen  der  Kausativa  heraus  und  bei  irwXiofuii, 
stimmt  es  mit  der  Bedeutung  nicht. 

So  bleibt  fiir  das  in  offner  Silbe  erscheinende  a  der 
arischen  Kausativa  nur  die  Brugmannsche  Erklarung  iibrig. 
Sie  ergibt  sich  mit  um  so  zwingenderer  Notwendigkeit, 
als  von  einem  Morenersatz  keine  Rede  sein  kann. 

Nicht  besser  ists  um  die  3.  Person  Sing.  Perf. 
Akt.  bestellt.  Auch  hier  erscheint,  von  babhuva  ab- 
gesehn,  Dehnung  nur  bei  a  in  offner  Silbe,  ohne  dass 
Parallelen  auf  europaischen  Boden  zu  finden  waren. 
Denn  yeywve  und  bj6  beweisen  nicht,  was  sie  sollen. 
Ist  doch  bj6  aus  *fie^dwe  die  regelrechte  ungedehnte  , 
Vollstufenform  des  Perfekts  zum  langvokalischen  Prasens 
Inf.  bua  bSa. 

Auch  beim  Perfekt  besteht  so  wenig  wie  beim  Kausativ 
die  Moglichkeit,  mit  dem  Prinzip  des  Morenersatzes  zu 
operieren.  Auf  der  andern  Seite  dagegen  gibt  de  Saus- 
sures  Theorie  iiber  den  Perfektablaut  in  Verbindung  mit 
Brugmanns  Gesetz  eine  glatte  Erklarung  der  in  der  i.  und 
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3.  Singularperson  des  aktiven  Perfekts  auftretenden  Lauter- 
scheinungen. 

Endlich  der  Aorist.  Bechtel  nimmt  hier  Dehnung  des 
Wurzelvokals  im  unthematischen  Aorist  an.  An  sich 
ware  diese  Annahme  mit  dem  Prinzip  des  Morenersatzes 
sehr  wol  zu  vereinigen,  wenn  man  den  unthematischen 
Formen  altere  thematische  zu  Grunde  legte.  Aber  der 
Tatbestand  rechtfertigt  Beqhtels  Aufifassung  nicht. 

Was  die  indischen  Formen  dprdt  dvdt  ydt  anlangt,  so 
hat  Bartholomae  sie,  wie  ich  glaube  mit  guten  Griinden, 
dem  J- Aorist  zugewiesen,  vgl.  IF.  Ill  i  ff. 

Von  europaischen  Formen  sind  nur  die  litauischen 
durchsichtig  genug,  um  zur  Entscheidung  herangezogen 
werden  zu  konnen.  Die  litauischen  ^-Praterita  zerfallen 
in  zwei  Klassen : 

a)  mit  schleifend  betontem  e\  here; 

b)  mit  getossenem  e\  k'/le. 

Die  erste  Gruppe  scheidet  aus,  da  ihr  Zirkumflex  die 
Annahme  der  Dehnstufe  verbietet,  vgl.  Bartholomae  aO. 

Fiir  die  zweite  Kategorie  hat  Bartholomae  aO.  den 
j-Aorist  als  Ausgangspunkt  zu  bestimmen  versucht. 

Eine  weitere  Dehnstufenbildung  sieht  Bechtel  im  ari- 
schen  Passivaorist,  vgl.  aind.  avdci  =  avest.  avdct.  Hier 
aber  findet  sich  von  Langen  nur  a  in  offner  Silbe ;  das 
Verhaltnis  von  Lange  und  Kiirze  ist  also  das  gleiche  wie 
beim  Kausativ  und  bei  der  3.  Sing.  Perf.  Akt.  Bartholo- 
maes  Versuch  (IF.  Ill  5)  die  Doppelheit  dtdpi  und  ddarii 
durch  Ansetzung  schleifender  Betonung  zu  erklaren,  ist 
ahzuweisen :  erstlich  wissen  wir  gar  nicht,  dass  diese  in  den 
genannten  Formen  bestanden  hat ;  zweitens  wirkt  sie  im 
Indischen  iiberhaupt  nicht  kiirzend  in  der  von  Bartholo- 
mae naher  dargelegten  Weise,  wie  das  unstreitig  schleifend 
betonte  ndui  dartut. 

Da  der  indische  Passivaorist  nur  in  der  dritten  Person 
Sing,  auftritt,  da  er  ausserdem  im  europaischen  Verbum 
seines  Gleichen  nicht  hat,  so  ist  vielleicht  eine  ganz 
abweichende  Deutung  berechtigt.  Sie  hat  Prof.  Osthoff 
versucht;    ich   verdanke   sie   seiner  miindlichen  Mitteilung. 
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Er  geht  von  dem  Vokalismus  der  Form  aus.  Dieser  ist, 
wie  gesagt,  der  gleiche  wie  beim  Kausativ  und  der  3. 
Sing.  Perf.,  d.h.  bei  Bildungen,  die  idg.  o,  das  mit  e  im 
Ablaut  steht,  aufweisen.  Deshalb  nimmt  Osthoff  auch 
hier  ^Stufe  an.  Dann  aber  ist  die  Form  keine  Aoristform 
mehr.  Uberhaupt  keine  Verbalfomi,  sondem  ein  Nomen, 
das  dem  Verbalsystem  eingegliedert  worden  ist.  Ein 
Verbalnomen  auf  idg.  -/,  wie  es  deren  im  Griechischen 
gibt.  Dann  erklart  sich  auch  die  passive  Bedeutung,  die 
nicht  indogermanisch  sein  kann,  da  das  Indogermanische 
kein  Passiv  besessen  hat ;  es  erklart  sich  die  eigentiim- 
liche  aussere  Form,  die  des  fiir  die  3.  Sing,  charakte- 
ristischen  /  entbehrt ;  es  erklart  sich  schliesslich  die 
Beschrankung  auf  die  3.  Person  Singularis. 

So  bleiben  allein  die  verschiednen  Kategorien  des 
j'-Aoristes  iibrig. 

Wenn  man  vom  j/J?-Aorist  absieht,  der  nach  allgemeiner 
Ansicht  ein  Kontaminationsprodukt  ist,  so  bleiben  im  Indi- 
schen  der  s-  und  der  zi-Aorist  als  alte  Bildungen  bestehn. 
Beide  erscheinen  auch  auf  europaischem  Boden :  aind. 
dvdkiam  =  lat.  vexi  =  abg.  vesU ;  dvediiam  =  iJSea  (wobei 
der  Suffixablaut  -^s- :  -es-  zu  beachten  ist). 

Der  indische  j-Aorist  hat  in  den  starksten  Forraen 
Vrddhi,  der  /J?-Aorist  schwankt  zwischen  Guna  und  Vrddhi ; 
Guna  iiberwiegt. 

Woher  die  Dehnung  beim  j-Aorist  >  Die  Antwort  kann 
sich  der  Leser  nach  dem  vorausgegangnen  selber  geben. 

Das  indogermanische  AoristsuflSx  hat  drei  Ablautstufen : 
die  VoUstufe  idg.  -es-  und  die  beiden  SchwUndstufen  idg. 
'9S'  und  'S'.  In  der  letzten  ist  der  Vokal  voUig  verloren 
gegangen,  das  Wort  also  um  eine  Silbe  armer  geworden. 
Das  Prinzip  des  Morenersatzes  muss  in  Wirksamkeit  treten. 

Wie  die  einzelnen  Suffixstufen  urspriinglich  verteilt  ge- 
wesen  sind,  lasst  sich  nicht  mehr  kontrolieren.  Nur  soviel 
steht  fest,  dass  der  Indikativ  Sing.  Akt.  gedehnte  VoU- 
stufe besessen  hat.  Er  muss  also  den  Wortakzent  auf 
der  Wurzelsilbe  getragen  haben  ;  bei  ihm  muss  die  Null- 
stufe  des  Suffixes,  -s-,  urspriinglich  zu  Hause  gewesen  sein. 
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So  erklaren  sich  unmittelbar  alle  Dehnformen  oflFner,  d.h. 
kurzer,  Wurzelsilben,  wie  aind.  dvdkiam  dndiiam  dirdulani. 
Bei  den  Verben  mit  geschlossner,  also  langer  Wurzelsilbe, 
wo  Dehnung  nicht  moglich  ist,  darf  man  unbedenklich  die 
Vrddhierung  als  Analogiebildung  aufifassen,  z.  B.  drdik^am 
nach  dndiiam^  drdutsam  nach  dirdulam,  Auf  europaischem 
Sprachgebiet  kann  man  wegen  der  Kiirzungsgesetze  die 
Lange  nur  dann  nachweisen,  wenn  die  Wurzel  auf  e  -|- 
Verschlusslaut  ausgeht. 

Ist  die  gegebne  Erklarung  der  Vrddhierung  im  ^-Aorist 
richtig,  so  miissen  die  beim  zi-Aorist  bestehnden  Verhalt- 
nisse  die  Probe  darauf  bilden.  Das  Schwanken  zwischen 
Vrddhi  und  Guna,  je  nach  der  Form  des  Wurzelauslauts, 
ware  kaum  geeignet  ein  sicheres  Resultat  zu  liefern,  wenn 
es  nicht  einen  festen  Punkt  gabe :  die  Behandlung  eines 
a  vor  Verschlusslaut.  Es  ist  urspriinglich  unver- 
langert.  Es  stehn  sich  also  gegeniiber  andtiam  und 
anayiiam.  Dieses  Verhaltnis  tragt  den  Stempel  der  Alter- 
tiimlichkeit :  dort  wo  ein  Silbenverlust  nicht  stattgefunden 
hat,  bleibt  die  Kiirze  des  a  erhalten  ;  dort  wo  die  Silben- 
zahl  verringert  ist,  wird  a  gedehnt. — 

Ich  hoflfe,  der  Beweis  ist  erbracht,  dass  sich  alle  dehn- 
stufigen  Kategorien  durch  das  Prinzip  des  Morenersatzes 
eridaren.  Ich  iiberlasse  dem  Leser,  weitre  Konsequenzen 
hieraus  zu  ziehn.  Nur  auf  einen  Punkt  sei  mir  zum 
Schluss  noch  hinzuweisen  gestattet.  Bewahrt  sich  das 
Dehnungsgesetz,  so  ist  damit  die  Moglichkeit  gegeben 
scharfer  als  bisher  zwischen  einsilbigen  und  zweisilbigen 
sogen.  Wurzeln  zu  scheiden.  Verba  wie  idg.  hti  konnen 
nicht  von  einer  zweisilbigen  'Wurzel'  ese-  gebildet  sein, 
wahrend  umgekehrt  bei  Substantiven  wie  idg.  udqs  die 
Einsilbigkeit  des  *  Wurzelstamms '  erst  die  Folge  einer 
Reduktion  ist.  Man  sieht  also,  konsonantische  und  vokali- 
sche  Flexion  sind  nach  wie  vor  zu  scheiden,  wenn  auch 
das  Gebiet  der  ersten  vielfach  zu  Gunsten  der  zweiten 
cingeengt  warden  muss. 
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IV.  —  Dunkles  und  helles  1  im  lateinischen* 
By  Prof.  HERMANN  OSTHOFF, 

HEIDELBERG. 

Nachdem  die  wirkungen,  welche  der  gemein-  und  urindo- 
germanische  vocalablaut  im  historischen  vocalismus  der  ein- 
zelspracheii  hinterlassen  hat,  in  den  letzten  jahren  immer 
genauer  ermittelt  worden  sind,  ist  es  zeitgemasse  aufgabe 
der  sprachwissenschaft,  mehr  und  entschiedener  noch  als 
friiher  das  augenmerk  auf  diejenigen  vocalwaYidelungen  zu 
richten,  die  ihren  entstehungsgrund  in  lautvorgangen  des 
einzelsprachlichen  lebens  selbst  gehabt  haben.  Eine  solche 
erscheinung  ist  das  lautgeschichtliche  problem  der  latei- 
nischen  sprache,  welches,  den  gegenstand  meines  vortrages 
vor  dem  internationalen  sprachforschercongress  bildend,  hier 
in  kiirze  zur  darstellung  kommt.^ 

Im  lateinischen  ist  die  lautverbindung  el  von  einer 
modification  ergriffen  worden,  die  mit  erscheinungen,  fiir  wel- 
che die  germanische  grammatik  den  terminus  "brechung" 
hat,  vergleichbar  ist:  urspriingliches  el  wurde  in 
weiterem  umfange  lateinisch  zu  ol  (ul)  gebrochen, 
so  dass  hier  teilweise  ein  zusammenfall  der  drei  alten  ablaut- 
stufen  indog.  el  und  indog.  ol  =  lat.  ol  (ul),  sowie  indog. 
/  >  lat.  ol  (ul)  sich  ergeben  hat.  Die  tatsache  an  und  fur 
sich  ist  von  seiten  der  heutigen  sprachforscher  nicht  vollig 
unbeachtet  geblieben  ;  doch  hat  man  einerseits  noch  nicht 
gesehen,  innerhalb  welcher  bestimmten  g^enzen  sie  sich 
halt,    andererseits    sind,   soweit    man    sich    um    regel    und 

^  Es  sei  bemerkt,  dass  die  sache,  da  sie  als  einzelnes  glied  in  eine  zusammen> 
hfingende  kette  von  mir  angestellter  laut-  und  ablautgescbicbtlicher  untersuchungen 
sich  einreiht,  an  anderem  orte  abennals  und  mehr  in  extenso  mich  beach&ltigen 
wird. 
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gesetzmassigkeit  bemiiht  hat,  nur  unzulangliche  aufstellungen 
erzielt  worden. 
Wir  versuchen,  folgende  regein  zur  anerkennung  zu  bringen  : 

I.  Urspriingliches  el  erlitt  die  brechung  zu  lat. 
<;/(i«/),  wenn  unmittelbar  darauf  einer  der  dunklen 
vocale  uriat.  J,  J,  U  folgte;  jedoch  el  blieb  unverandert 
vor  vocalen,  wenn  diese  h  oder  f-laute  waren.  Es  ist 
uberall  bier  und  im  folgeoden  darauf  zu  achten,  was  die 
in  der  urlateinischen  periode  bestehende  lautliche  gel- 
tung  der  hinter  der  liquida  stehcnden  vocale  war;  von  der 
historisch  vorliegenden  form,  wie  sie  vornemlich  durch  die 
vocalschwachungsgesetze  entwickelt  war,  muss  abgesehen 
werden.     Beispiele  sind  fiir 

A.  ol  (ul)  aus  el  vor  ^-laut: 

oliva^  olivum,  entlehnt  aus  iKai(j:)a^  SKai(f)ov  und  auf 
diese  griechischen  quellformen  zuriickgehend  vermittelst 
der  zwischenstufen  urlat.  *olaivd,  *olaivom.  Die  ent- 
lehnung  ist  anerkannt ;  naheres  iiber  die  zeitliche  datierung 
derselben  weiter  unten.  Die  nebenformen  olea,  oleum 
diirften  wol  durch  emeuten  einfluss  von  seiten  'der  gr. 
iXaid,  eKxuov  hervorgerufen  sein,  nachdem  nemlich  letztere 
in  j  lingerer  zeit  diese  ihre  digammaverlustige  lautgestalt 
eriangt  batten  und  indem  zugleich  eine  suffixangleichung 
an  echtlateinische  baum-  oder  pilanzennamen  und  mit  sol- 
chen  in  verbindung  stehende  productbezeichnungen,  wie 
laurea,  picea,  pinea,  vinea  und  pineuniy  vlndceuniy  linteum, 
mitwirkend  im  spiele  war. 

Volaterrae  aus  etrusk.  Velaf^ri, 

gula  aus  *geld,  vgl.  ahd.  anfrk.  k'^la^  ags.  ceole  'kehle.' 

B.  ol  aus  el  vor  ^-laut : 

olor  m.  'schwan,'  gen.  oldr-is:  gr.  iXmp-io-^  ein  wasser- 
vogel,  vgl.  auch  mir.  ela,  com.  elercA  *schwan.' 

Aolus  {plus)  n.  *grunkraut,  gemiise'  =  klruss.  zelo^  poln. 
zioTo  n.  *  kraut.'  Daneben  alat.  helus^  helusa  Paul.  Fest. 
und  helitdris  in  glossen  fiir  holitores ;  die  erklarung  des 
doppelvocalismus  ergibt  sich  auf  grund  der  anzunehmenden 
alten  flexion  holtiSy  gen.  ^heler-is. 
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molo  'ich  mahle'  <  *fneld  =  air.  melitn.  Hier  war  der 
vorauszusetzende  durch  ausgleichung  beseitigte  altera  flexi- 
onszustand  tnolOf  molimus,  tnolunty  conj.  molant  u.  s.  w. 
und  daneben  ^melis^  *melity  *melitist  imper.  ^mele^  *melitd, 
part.  *melent'.  Das  got.  asachs.  ahd.  malany  aisl.  mala 
diirfte  nur  scheinbar  fiir  ein  grundsprachliches  praesens 
mit  ^vocalismus  *mold  sprechen,  es  mag  got.  mala  speciell 
germanische  umbildung  eines  alten  jodpraesens  *malja  = 
lit.  maliu  sein.  An  die  von  Bartholomae,  Brugmann  u.  a. 
vorgeschlagene  zuriickfiihrung  des  lat.  molo  auf  ein  aorist- 
praesens  indog.  *mlld  ist  gleichfalls  nicht  zu  denken.  Denn 
im  italischen  ist  nicht  ol,  or,  nach  dem  was  man  gewohnlich 
bis  jetzt  annimmt,  sondern  al,  at,  wie  ja  auch  im  keltischen, 
die  vertretung  der  vorsonantischen  tiefstufenformen  indog. 
//,  rr ;  vgl.  lat.  palea  :  lit.  pelat,  abulg.  pliva  <  *pelvd  *  spreu/ 
lat.  salix  =  air.  sail  '  weide '  .•  gr.  iXiicr),  lat.  caro  '  fleisch ' 
umbr.  k  a  r  u  '  pars '  ;  gr.  Kcipto  Kepfia  ahd.  sceran,  lat. 
parens  :  lit.  periii  *brute/  varix  'krampfader'  ;  ahd.  wema 
w'irra  *  varix,*  lat.  varus  =  lit.  wira-s  *finne'  .•  lat.  vermis 
*  wurm '  und  ahnliches  von  mir  an  anderem  orte  beizu- 
bringendes. 

Bei  volo  *ich  will/  volunt  3.  plur.  lasst  sich  fiir  die 
simtlichen  verbumsformen  mit  der  durch  den  optativ  velim 
zunachst  in  den  gesichtskreis  geriickten  wurzelablautstufe 
weU  auskommen;  inwiefern  auch  fiir  solche  wie  volt  {vult) 
3.  sing.,  dariiber  naheres  weiter  unten. 

C.  ol  aus  el  vor  »-laut : 

Hierher  gehort  coluber  *schlange/  wenn  es  nach  Havet 
und  Keller  als  alte  entlehnung  auf  gr.  ;^A,i;Spo9  beruht. 

Dass  volvo  'ich  walze  roUe/  wofiir  alter  mit  diaeresis 
dreisilbiges  voludy  nebst  dem  zubehor  volUtus,  volumen^ 
volUcra,  inoolucrum  auch  im  wurzelvocalismus  die  gleiche 
basis  *welU'  wie  die  griechische  verwandtschaft  eXvrpov, 
eXvfjLo^  haben  mag,  ist  unbezweifelbar.  Morphologisch 
etwas  ferner  diirfte  das  gr.  etXvo),  von  dem  elXvfiivo^, 
etXOfia  ihrerseits  beeinflusst  sind,  liegen :  cMto  wol  mit 
einem  nasalsuffix  aus  *f:€\vu<o, 

D.  ol  aus  el  vor  urspriinglichem  ^  (indog.  "schwa'*): 
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Dies  verrautlich  zunachst  in  volumus  i.  plur.,  so  dass 
cin  *wehfnos  hinter  ihm  zu  suchen  ware,  gleichwie  volo 
I.  sing,  von  *weld  ausging  (s.  o.). 

Von  lat.  columeny  columna  ist  wahrscheinlich,  dass  sie 
die  gleiche  wurzelstufe  mit  celsus  und  lit.  keliU  *ich  hebe' 
enthalten,  aus  dem  grunde  nemlich,  well  columen,  columna 
in  der  bildung  sich  mit  tegumen  tegumentum  und  mit  gr. 
Ttkofuov,  Tcpdfuov  arT€pafivo^  vergleiphen  lassen. 

II.   e/  blieb  erhalten  vor  e-  und  /-lauten: 

A.   vor  folgendem  e: 

hat.  celeber  <  ^celes-ri-s ;  vgl.  funebri-s^  finebri-s,  Ur- 
sprungliche  bedeutung  war  'gauge,  gangbar,  viel  begangen/ 
Das  zu  grunde  liegende  neutrale  nomen  ^cel-es-  *begehung* 
gehorte  wurzdhaft  zu  gr.  KkX-evBo-^  und  lit.  kel-ia-s  kel-y-s 
•weg,  strasse.* 

Betreflfs  ^^/ifr 'schnell'  zur  seite  des  gr.  /ceX-iy?  m.  'renner,' 
'jachtschiff'  mag  hinsichtlich  der  stammbildung  an  grie- 
chische  adjectiva  wie  6aX6p6-<:,  fidXepo-^  sich  anknupfen 
lassen,  so  jedoch,  dass  das  verhaltnis  des  lat.  cel^-er-i-s  zu 
dem  gr.  -epo-^  als  ein  solches  der  weiterbildenden  sufiixalen 
ableitung  betrachtet  wifd,  ahnlich  wie  bei  simil-i-s  :  ofiaXo-^^ 
kumH-is  :  x^a/uiXo-^,  agil-i-s  :  aind.  ajird-s  u.  dgl.  mehr.  — 
Fiir  celdx  m.  f.  'schnell  segelndes  schifif,  jacht'  sollte  man 
\olox  -erwarten  ;  es  ist  wol,  wie  auch  andere  annehmen, 
zufolge  von  entlehnung  das  gr.  /c€A.^<?,  mit  suffixanbildung 
jedoch  an  lat.  velox^  ndvis  velox  Vergil. 

In  sceler-is  gen.,  sceler-a  plur.,  sceles-tti-s^  sceler-dre  ist 
seel-  lautgesetzlich ;  die  einzige  W-form  *scolus  nom.-acc. 
sing,  stand  zu  isoliert  gegeniiber  den  vielen  mit  sceles-, 
sceler-  da,  als  dass  sie  gegen  die  ersetzung  durch  analo- 
gisch  entwickeltes  scelus  hatte  widerstandskraftig  sein  kon- 
nen.  Giinstigerer  existenzbedingungen  erfreute  sich  kolus 
(s.  0.),  schon  allein  wegen  des  mangels  so  haufig  gebrauchter 
ableitungen  mit  -es-y  -^r-,  wie  dort  sceles-tu-s^  sceler-dtu-Sy 
sceUr-dsu-s. 

Die  wunderliche  alte  erklarung  von  elementum  aus  den 
l^uiden    I,   m^    n    batten    neuere    etymologen,    Havet    und 
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O.  Keller,  nicht  aufwarmen  soUen.  Am  hasten  ist,  was 
iiber  den  ursprung  des  wortes  Leo  Meyer  mit  heranzie- 
bung  von  aind.  anu-sh  adj.  'fein,  diinn,  sehr  klein,'  dnifnan-^ 
n.  *das  kleinste  stiick'  gelehrt  hat.  Das  zweite  -e-  von 
elementum  hat  man  auf  gleiche  linie  mit  dem  zwischen* 
vocal  von  gr.  1776-/LU01/,  fcrfBc'/Kov,  ave-fio^,  yeve-rtop  zu 
stellen ;  hatte  an  seiner  stelle  ein  dem  griech.  -a-  von 
T«\a-/ia)i/,  T€pd'fia>v,  dem  aind.  -/-  von  jdnuman-  n.  genau 
entsprechender  vocal  gestanden,  so  ware  *olumentum  ent- 
sprungen,  wie  columen  aus  *cel^nten  (s.  o.). 

B.   vor  folgendem  1: 

Das  frappanteste  beispiel  ist  der  optativ  der  wurzel  wel- 
'  wollen '  :  lat.  velim,  veliSy  velit,  velimus  u.  s.  w.  neben 
indie,  volo  (s.  o.  s.  52),  volumus  (s.  53).  Als  sonstige 
zeugnisse  diirften  hier  noch  in  betracht  kommen 

Lat.  felix  f.  *  farnkrant '  und  seine  ableitungen  felic-ula^ 
-dtusy  'dues;  in  vermutlich  mundartlicher  laut variation  dane- 
ben  filix.  Verwandtschaft  mit  fol-iu-m  '  blatt '  ist  wol 
nicht  zu  verkennen ;  die  ableitung  -ix  wie  in  den  pflanzen- 
benennungen  larixy  salix  :  gr.  IXi/c-iy  (s.  o.). 

VelinuSy  name  eines  sees  im  sabinischen  und  adjectiv  zu 
dem  stadtnamen  Velia  (s.  u.). 

Velitrae ;  vgl.  das  morphologisch  abweichende  volsk.  Veles- 
trom  *  Veliternorum.* 

Als  ausnahmen,  die  unserem  lautgesetze  sich  nicht  zu 
fiigen  scheinen,  sind  noch  velut  und  gelu  hier  zu  beriick- 
sichtigen. 

Ist  vel-uty  vel'Uti  aus  verhaltnismassig  spater  zusammen- 
riickung  seiner  beiden  einzelbestandteile  heiVorgegangen,  so 
mag  die  lautgestalt  des  vel  in  vocalischer  hinsicht  unab- 
hangig  von  dem  nachfolgenden  u-  in  ut{t)  geblieben  sein, 
indem  vorher  das  wirken  eines  nichtpalatalen  vocals  auf 
den  vorausgehenden  nexus  -el-  abgeschlossen  war. 

In  der  sippe  gelu^  gelidus,  geldre  kann  wenigstens  dem 
adjectiv  auf  -idus  lautgesetzmassig  die  ^/-form  zugekommen 
sein;  das  gleichgebildete  umbr.  kalefuf  calersu  *callidos, 
7i€VKOfi€T(o7rov<:*  hatte  auch  von  hause  aus  palatal vocalischen 
anlaut  seines  dem   lat.  -idus  entsprechenden   ableitungsbe- 
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standteils.  Doch  kommt  auch  in  betracht,  dass  gelu  selbst 
Oder  gelu-s  masc.  als  mit  dem  suffixe  -^o^  geformtes  nomen 
von  hause  aus  in  den  obliquen  casus  teilweise  die  ^-hoch- 
stufige  stammform  hervortreten  zu  lassen  hatte,  den  loc. 
sing,  aber  mit  dehnstufigkeit  als  *geliw  >  gelu  dat. 

Fiir  chronologische  datierung  des  lautgesetzlichen 
wandels  von  el  zu  ol  vor  nichtpalatalen  vocalen  bietet  sich 
zunachst  der  anhaltspunkt  dar,  dass  oRva^  olivum  zeigen  : 
die  entwickelung  des  ol  hatte  statt,  bevor  an  die  stelle  von 
-ai'  in  nicht  erster  wortsilbe  sich  durch  vocalschwachung 
-f-  geschoben  hatte.  Darnach  konnte  sich  vermuten  lassen, 
dass  zur  zeit  des  wirkens  der  brechungsregel  iiberhaupt 
noch  in  weiterem  umfange  der  ungeschwachte  vocalismus 
der  nach  der  alteren  wortanfangsbetonung  nicht  haupt- 
tonigen  silben  bestanden  habe.  Und  hieraus  wurde  weiter 
zu  folgem  sein,  dass  dann  auch  in  diesen  nicht  haupt- 
tonigen  silben  ein  el  also  von  dem  einfluss  der  nachfol- 
genden  vocale  je  nach  der  lautqualitat  dieser  afficiert  wurde 
Oder  nicht.  Z.  b.  ein  ^-celo  =  ahd.  hilu,  air.  celint  *ich 
verhehle  *  konnte  mit  ob-  zusammengesetzt  eben  nach 
unserer  brechungsregel  in  ^oc-colo^  daraus  oc-culo^  iiber- 
gegangen  sein ;  als  die  streng  lautgesetzliche  flexionsweise 
ware  oc-culo,  oc-culunt,  oc-culantt  aber  ^oc-cilis,  ^oc-cilit 
o.  s.  w.  vorauszusetzen. 

Bestatigung  findet  das  vorstehende  durch  die  vocalisation 
urspriinglicher  ^/-formen  wie  Siculus  =  St/ceXo?,  scopulus  = 
tf-co^reXo^,  famulus  =  osk.  famel^  catulus  =  umbr.  katel, 
forculus  :  lit.  parszel-i-s  'ferkel';  nebula  =  gr.  v€<l>€\fj. 
Diese  bilden  mit  Sicilian  familia,  porcilia  im  grunde  den- 
selben  lautlichen  contrast,  wie  volo^  volunt  mit  velim,  veils. 
In  Sicilia,  als  entlehnt  aus  St/ceXio,  stand  von  hause  aus 
sonantisches  -/-  hinter  dem  -/- ;  aber  -y-  =  consonans  -/- 
hatte  in  familia  —  osk.  famelo  fur  *famelyo  u.  dgl.  natiirlich 
dieselbe  wirkung  auf  den  vor  der  liquida  stehenden  vocal, 
woriiber  naheres  weiter  unten. 

Fur  die  nachtonigen  silben  diirfte  aber  doch  eine  weitere 
iassung  der  regel,  als  die,  dass  -el-  vor  den  nichtpalatalen 
vocalen   in   -ol-  >  -ul-  Ubergegangen   sei,   sich   empfehlen  ; 
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denn  nach  den  lehnwortern  wie  ptssulus  =  iraatrQ^Ko^^ 
crapula  =  KpaiiraKrji  scutula  =  a-KvraXr),  spatula  —  airaTaKi) 
erweist  sich  ja  -«/-  hicr  auch  als  das  substitut  eines  ur- 
spriinglichen  -aU 

An  der  hand  der  formen  der  dialekte  osk.  famel^  umbr, 
katel,  ti^el  'dicatio'  u.  ahnL  ersehen  wir  auch,  dass  die 
vocalbrechende  wirkung  eines  von  nichtpalatalem  vocale 
gefolgten  /  vollends  nicht  uritalisch,  sondern  eine  im 
speciellen  sprachleben  des  lateins  aufgekommene  erschei- 
nung  war. 

Alle  diese  datierungsversuche  sind  aber  o£fenbar  nur 
bestimmungen  nach  relativer  sprachchronologie.  Durch 
ollva^  olivutn  sind  wir  jedoch  auch  in  die  lage  versetzt, 
mit  einer  annahemden  jahreszahlangabe  den  zeitpunkt  zu 
treffen,  nach  welchem  die  verwandlung  von  el  in  ol  unter 
den  erwahnten  bedingungen  sich  zugetragen  haben  muss. 
Der  olbaum  ist  zur  zeit  der  Tarquinischen  konige  von 
Grossgriechenland  zu  den  Romern  verpflanzt  worden,  nach 
dem  chronisten  Fenestella  bei  Plinius  nat.  hist.  XV  §  i 
bis  zum  jahre  173  der  stadt  unter  Tarquinius  Priscus 
den  Lateinern  fremd  geblieben  ;  vgl.  O.  Weise  d.  griech. 
worter  im  lat.  132  f.  Die  entlehnung  von  ^elaivd^  *elaivom 
fallt  also  in  diese  zeit,  die  phonetische  umgestaltung  der 
wortformen  in  *olaivd,  *olaivom  mithin  noch  spater. 

Es  erhebt  sich  die  frage  nach  der  phonetischen 
auffassung  des  lautprocesses,  dass  el  in  der  stellung 
vor  den  ^-,  o-  und  «-lauten  in  lat.  ol  {ul)  iiberging.  Die 
antwort  liegt  nahe,  dass  in  solcher  stellung  die  liquida 
den  dunkleren  klang  als  7  hatte,  vor  den  palatalen 
Oder  hellen  vocalen  /  und  J  dagegen  helles  /'  gesprochen 
wurde.  Das  fiihrt  auf  ein  durchaus  analoges  verhaltnis 
der  verteilung  der  beiden  klangfarben  des  /,  wie  es 
bekanntlich  auf  baltischem  und  mehreren  orts  auf 
slavischem  sprachboden  ganz  regelmassig  herrscht,  wo 
"je  nach  der  beschaffenheit  des  folgenden  vokales"  sich 
"  hartes  *'  und  "  weiches  "  /  gegenseitig  ablosen,  jenes  vor 
den  sogenannten  "dunklen"  dieses  vor  den  "hellen** 
vokalen  seinen  platz  hat.      Im  litauischen  z.  b.  gilt  7  vor 
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Oj  Oy  «,  «,  daneben  "/"  d.  i.  /'  vor  e  und  /;  entsprechendes 
im  lettischen,  ferner  in  dem  russischen,  polnischen  und 
einigen  anderen  slavischen  sprachen.  Vgl.  Schleicher  lit. 
gramm.  §  10,  2  s.  19  f.,  Kurschat  gramm.  d.  litt.  spr. 
§1  80  ff.  s.  26  f.,  Bielenstein  lett.  spr.  §  47  I  87  f., 
Miklosich  vergleich.  lautl.  d.  slav.  spr.^  (vergleich.  gramm. 
I)  s.  475. 

Die  weitere  fur  das  latein  insbesondere  sich  erhebende 
frage,  welche  der  beiden  klangqualitaten  die  altere  gewesen 
sei,  ob  /'  sich  vor  J,  d,  i  in  7  verdunkelt  oder  anfangliches 
7  vor  /  und  i  zu  /'  verdiinnt  worden  sei,  wird  man,  glaube 
ich,  zu  gunsten  der  prioritat  des  7zu  entscheiden 
haben.  Einmal  erklart  sich  bei  dieser  annahme  am  ein- 
facbsten  die  beteiligung  des  a  an  den  das  0/  erzeugenden 
lagen,  wenn  das  a  wirklich  nach  der  iiblichen  auffassung 
als  die  neutrale  mitte  der  vocallinie,  gleich  weit  von  der 
palatalen  mundstellung  des  i  wie  von  dem  anderen  extrem, 
dem  labialismus  des  u,  abliegend,  geltend  darf.  Sodann 
aber  kommt  dieser  annahme  stiitzend  zur  hilfe,  wenn  sich 
zeigen  lasst^  dass  auch  vor  consonanten,  und  zwar  vor 
den  verschiedenartigsten  und  zum  teil  gegen  die  labiale 
articulation  ganz  indifferenten,  der  wandel  von  e/  zu  o/, 
nl  tatsachlich  auftritt. 

Es  ist  el^  beziehungsweise  in  nicht  erster  wortsilbe  — 
zufolge  roundartlicher  farbung  vereinzelt  auch  in  der  an- 
fangssilbe  —  durch  //  vertreten,  in  vorconsonantischer  stel- 
lung  nur  unter  zwei  umstanden  sicher  lautgesetzlich 
erhalten :  einerseits,  wenn  der  nexus  -^-,  sodann,  wenn 
die  geminata  41-  auf  das  e  folgte, 

III  A.    e  erhalten  vor  -ly-x 

Beispiele  dafiir  sind  zunachst  nur  melior  melius  compan, 
Velia  (s.  oben  s.  54) ;  dazu  kommend  jedoch  mit  der 
erwahnten  lautraodification  milium  *  hirsen  '  und  tilia 
•linde,'  gemass  ihrer  vergleichung  mit  gr.  fjueXlpr},  TrreXid 
*ulme,  riister.'  Hier  linden  aber  auch  ihren  platz  jene 
familia  :  famulus,  porcilia  :  porculus  (s.  55).  Wenn  in 
nulior,  familia    u.    dergl.  fur   das   -y-  zuvor   silbisches   -^ 
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eingetreten  war,  wie  es  in  Sicilia  =  ^iK^Kla  wol  immer 
bestand,  wurde  es  fiir  die  beispiele  dieser  art  gar  keiner 
besonderen  regel  uber  e  vor  -ly-  bediirfen. 

B.   e  erhalten  vor  -//-: 

Bin  -//-  war  im  lateinischen  durch  die  mannigfaltigsten 
assimilationsprocesse  entsprungen ;  ihm  mag  ja  bekanntlich 
'In-y  'Is-  und  wol  auch  -/rf-,  andererseits  -dl-,  -nl-^  -rl-  z\x 
grunde  liegen.  Welcher  herkunft  aber  auch  -//-  in  jedem 
einzelnen  falle  sein  mag,  immer  bewahrt  ein  davor  ste- 
hendes  e  seine  lautnatur  unverandert.  Als  beispiele  dienen» 
unter  beschrankung  auf  dasjenige  ^//-,  in  welchem  sicher 
ein  indog.  el-  enthalten  war :  cella,  fell-  *  galle/  ntell-  '  honig/ 
pelliSy  telluSy  vellus  und  die  praesentia  pello  und  vello ; 
insbesondere  aber  velle  inf.  und  vellem  conj.  imperf. 

Im  einklange  damit  steht  es,  dass  auch  -^//-,  wenn  es  der 
vocalschwachung  unterliegt,  den  weg  der  ^-farbung  ein- 
schlagt  in  fefelll  perf.,  re-fello  comp.  zu  fallo.  Die  sonder- 
stellung  eines  -al-  -f  -/-,  welche  darin  liegt,  tritt  hervor  bei 
der  Vergleichung  der  verdumpfenden  behandlung  eines  -^/-, 
dem  anderweitige  consonanz  folgt,  in  con-culcare^  insultdre^ 
fn-sulsus  u.  dergl. 

In  der  geminata  -//-  herrscht  die  "  diinne "  aussprache 
auch  auf  einigen  der  romanischen  sprachgebiete,  im  spani- 
schen,  ratoromanischen,  ferner  siiditalienisch  und  sardisch ; 
wahrscheinlich  doch  auf  grund  ererbter  lautverhaltnisse  der 
lateinischen  muttersprache.  Daher  ist  ja  auch  im  spani- 
schen  //  dazu  ^ekommen,  als  der  graphische  ausdruck  fiir 
mouilliertes  /  zu  dienen,  z.  b.  in  batalla,  maravilla. 

Wie  ist  es  zu  erklaren,  dass  -//-  gemass  seinen  wirkungen 
jiuf  vorhergehende  vocale  sich  als  eine  lautverbindung  aus- 
weist,  in  der  irgendwie  das  helle  /'  enthalten  war,  wenn 
anders  dunkles  7  urspriinglich  der  alleinige  lautwert  der 
liquida  im  lateinischen  war?  Ich  weiss  daruber  nur  eine 
vermutung  beizubringen.  Geminata  ist,  wie  so  oft,  nichts 
anderes  als  consonantenlange.  So  gut  nun  lange  vocale 
ganz  gewohnlich  im  laufe  der  zeit  durch  unahnlichwerdung 
ihrer  zwei  moren  diphthongiert  zu  werden  pflegen,  ebenso, 
sollte  man  meinen,  miisste  entsprechendes  gelegentlich  auch 
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einem  langen  consonanten  widerfahren  konnen.  Nehmen 
wir  an,  -ll-  sei  also  allmahlich  zu  -//'-  diphthongiert  worden, 
so  konnte  mit  dieser  entwickelung  der  keim  zu  einem 
fiirderhin  sich  einfindenden  -iU^-  gegeben  sein  ;  auf  die 
dipbthongierung  folgte  wiederum  eine  monophthongierung, 
die  einsatz-  und  absatzmora  der  langen  liquida  assimilierten 
sich  wieder,  aber  unter  vorwiegen  des  klangcharakters  des 
schlusselements.  Hier  lage  folglich  der  grund,  warum 
velU,  vellem  sowol  unter  den  den  ^-vocalismus  schiitzenden 
formen  anzutreffen  sind,  wie  velim^  im  gegensatz  zu  voloy 
volunt. 

IV.  Vor  alien  iibrigen  consonanten,  ausser  -y- 
und  einem  zweiten  -/-,  hat  die  lautgruppe  el  eben- 
falls  die  verdumpf  ung  zu  ol  >  ul  erlitten. 

Es  ist  hier  geratener,  die  abfertigung  der  scheinbaren 
ausnahmen  der  regel  im  voraus  vorzunehmen.  Solche 
sind  :  celtis  oder  celthis  f.  eine  afrikanische  art  des  lotus, 
nur  bei  Plinius,  celtis  f.  'meissel  des  steinmetzen,'  celtiunt 
'  schildpatt '  bei  Plinius,  alat.  meltoni  i.  q.  meliorem  Paul. 
Fest,  spatlat.  spelta  'spelz';  helvus;  celsus. 

Von  diesen  entfallen  wol  ohne  weiteres  das  erstere  celtis 
{celthis)  und  spelta^  als  vermutlich  fremdsprachliche  pflan- 
zennamen  ;  spelta  ist  zudem  augenscheinlich  nur  ein  spat 
aufgekommener  ersatz  fur  die  dem  alten  latein  gelaufigen 
ehrwiirdigen  kulturausdriicke  /ar,  ador^  far  adoreum,  Auf 
celtium  ist  auch  nicht  viel  zu  geben,  da  bei  Plinius  nat. 
hist.  VI  §  173.  IX  §  38  die  lesart  zwischen  dieser  form 
und  chelyon  schwankt ;  zusammenhang  mit  gr.  xeXi;?, 
XDsMnniy  ;t«\i;ov  auf  dem  wege  der  entlehnung  wol  in 
jcdem  falle  nicht  abzuweisen. 

In  celtis  'meissel,*  das  wol  mit  culter  *messer'  und  gr. 
coXa-jrrw,  KoKawrr^p  wurzelhaft  zusammenhangt,  ferner  in 
dem  alat.  meltotn  und  in  helvus  hindert  nichts  die  synkope 
dnes  -e-  nach  der  liquida  anzunehmen ;  bevor  dass  -e- 
unterging,  konnte  es  zur  erhaltung  des  ^-vocalismus  der 
wurzelsilbe  mitgewirkt  haben.  Dann  wiirden  ^cel-e-ti-s  und 
^mel-e-to-m  morphologisch  ihre  ankniipfung  an  griechischen 
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bildungen  wie  7^iA-€-o-t-9,  vkyir^-ai'^^  beziehungsweise  ^X-€-to-v, 
<r/(C€X-€-Trf-9  finden ;  '^heUewos  stunde  zu  germ,  ^jel-wa-z  = 
ahd.  asachs.  gdlo  (gen.  gelwes),  ags.  jeolo  *  gelb  *  und  zu 
lit.  zel-wa-s  *  griinlich '  in  demselben  verhaltnis  der  suffix- 
abstufung,  wie  gr.  ion.  #c€i/€(f)o-9  kypr.  K€P€Vf6'V  zu  Kev(f)6^. 

Lat.  pelvis  war  pilvi-s^  nach  der  bei  alteren  dichtern 
vorkommenden  messung  mit  dreisilbigkeit  und  "diarese" 
pHuis ;  es  fallt  also  ausserhalb  des  bereichs  unserer  laut- 
regel.  Gegen  die  vorgeschlagene  auffassung  von  helvii-s 
aber  konnte  noch  eingewendet  werden,  dass  ein  indog. 
*jkelew(hs  schon  ins  uriateinische  in  der  form  ^helovo-s 
aufgenommen  werden  musste,  da  man  ja  den  wandel  von 
altem  hetero-  und  tautosyllabischem  ew  in  ow  in  die 
uritalische  sprachperiode  zu  verlegen  pflegt.  Aber  zu 
einer  so  hohen  datierung  des  ow  aus  ew  ist  trotz  der 
teilnahme  aller  altitalischen  dialekte  an  dieser  erscheinung 
kein  durchschlagender  grund  vorhanden.  In  dieser  erwa- 
gung  nehmen  wir  auch  keinen  anstand  an  der  erklarung 
des  gen.  sing,  gelus  aus  einer  urlateinisch  zunachst  noch 
vorhanden  gewesenen  -ew-ioxva  *geleus ;  vgl.  oben  s.  55. 
Man  braucht  demnach  auch  das  archaische  Letuesie  des 
Saliarliedes  nicht  in  der  iiblichen  weise  scheel  anzusehen. 

Was  endlich  celsu-s,  ex-celsu-s  anbetrifft,  so  ist  vielleicht 
die  vermutung  nicht  zu  ktihn,  dass  hier  ein  contaminations- 
product  vorliege,  an  dessen  zustandekommen  einerseits  ein 
geminatabehaftetes  adject  iv  *  cellos  <  *cel'nos  und  anderer- 
seits  ein  participiales  *culsos  sich  beteiligten.  Gerade  bei 
der  wurzel  kel-  *  sich  erheben '  bieten  nominate  bildungen 
mit  -n-  suffix,  durch  die  das  hypothetische  *cellos  zu 
stiitzen  ware,  ungesucht  sich  reichlicher  dar :  lat.  collis  < 
*col'nis,  im  litauischen  kdl-nas  'berg'  und  besonders  die 
adjectiva  lit.  kll-nas  'erhaben,'  pra-kil-nus  'stattlich,  an- 
sehnlich.* 

Fiir  unsere  regel  nun,  dass  el^  ausser  vor  -y-  und  einem 
weiter  hinzutretenden  -/-,  sonst  vor  consonanten  im  latei- 
nischen  zu  ul  verdumpft  wurde,  lassen  wol  eine  anzahl 
von  belegen  sich  anfuhren.  Doch  ist  vorsicht  bei  der 
wertschatzung  der  einzelnen   beispiele  allerdings   geboten ; 
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denn  da  auch  die  ablautstufen  indog.  ol  und  /  vorcon- 
sonaDtisch  im  lateinischen  durch  ul  vertreten  sind,  so 
Udbt  mehrfach  die  moglichkeit  ofiTen,  dass  eine  zu  einer 
ausserlateinischen  eUioxm  gehaltene  lateinische  ul-ioxxa  mit 
jener  nicht  dieselbe  wurzelvocalstufe  gehabt,  sondern  zu 
ihr  im  ablautsverhaltnisse  sich  befunden  habe.  Folgendes 
mag  unter  dem  vorbehalt  dieser  cautel  bier  in  betracht 
kommen  : 

ulcus  n.  =  gr.  tKKv;  n.,  aind.  drqas  n.  'hamorrhoiden.* 
Die  griechische  form  soUte  *i\Ko^  lauten ;  sie  hat  wol 
den  spiritus  asper  durch  volksetymologische  verknupfung 
mit  tSjcfo  'ziehe,  zerre,  reisse'  bekommen. 

culmen  n.  <  '^cel-men^  zu  der  wurzel  kel-  'sich  erheben, 
ragen  *  gehorig ;  den  neutren  mit  dem  suffixe  -fneth  eig^ete 
bekanntlich  mit  vorliebe  von  alters  her  die  ^-hochstufige 
wurzelgestalt. 

pulmentutn  <  ^pel-men-to-m  :  umbr.  pel-inn-er  gen.  'pul- 
menti,'  welches  "a  pulmento  non  longius  distat  quam  teg- 
mi$ds  a  tegumento*'  (Biicheler). 

uimU'S  f.  =  ags.  ahd.  mhd.  ^Im  m.  'ulme'  (engl.  elm-tree, 
ahd.  mhd.  elm-bourn),  Allerdings  ist  eben  dies  ein  fall 
der  verschiedenen  ablautsmoglichkeiten,  da  herleitung  des 
ulmus  aus  ^Imo-s  an  ir.  lem  und  solche  aus  *olmo^  an  aisl. 
alm-r  den  erwiinschten  riickhalt  finden  konnte. 

Den  jKuticipien  pulsus  und  volsu-s  (vulsus)  gibt  man 
immer  am  besten  die  gleiche  wurzelablautstufe  wie  den 
I»aesentien  pello,  vello,  Auch  per-culsus  wird  sich  zu  per- 
cello  im  gninde  nicht  anders  verhalten  haben,  als  falsu-s 
zu  fallOf  salsu*s  zu  sallo ;  nur  dass  der  voraussetzbare 
identiscbe  vocalismus  bei  per-culsus^  per-cello,  als  zusammen- 
gesetzten  formen,  nicht  notwendig  der  der  ^-stufe  gewesen 
zu  sein  braucht,  ganz  wol  auch  ^per-calsu-Sy  ^per-calld  dahin- 
ter  stecken  mogen.  Die  vertreter  der  vulgaten  ansicht, 
dass  pulsus  und  volsus  ein  -ul-  {-ol-)  aus  indog.  -/-  enthalten, 
gemass  der  alten  tiefstufigkeit  des  wurzelablauts  der  -to- 
participien,  beriicksichtigen  zu  wenig  den  charakter  dieser 
-i^formen  als  anerkannter  massen  jiingerer  analogiebildun- 
gca     Es   lasst    sich    im   allgemeinen    der  satz   aufstellen, 
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dass  iiberhaupt  die  participia  auf  -su-s,  zu  mindesten  aber 
die  nicht  lautgesetzlich  aus  ehemaligen  -/o-formen  ent- 
wickelten  unter  ihnen,  keinen  selbstandigen  wurzelablaut 
mehr  innerhalb  des  verbalsystems  vertreten ;  in  den  weitaus 
meisten  fallen  schliessen  sie  sich  einfach  der  vocalisation 
des  zugehorigen  praesens  an.  Und  wie  nun  z.  b.  mersu-s, 
tersu-s  vorliegen,  so  werden  auch  *pelsO'S  zu  pellOf  ^velso-s 
zu  vello  gebildet  worden  sein ;  die  vocaldifferenz  hier  ent- 
sprang  erst  secundar  durch  das  wirken  unseres  brechungs- 
gesetzes,  das  pulsus  und  volsu-s  ins  leben  rief. 

Besonders  beachtenswert  diirfte  mulsu-s  '  mit  honig' 
angemacht/  mulsu-m  n.  'weinmet*  sein  :  dessen  verhaltnis 
zu  mel  mell-is  gestaltet  sich  doch  erst  volliger  gleich  dem 
von  salsU'S  '  gesalzen '  zu  sal  sal4s^  wenn  jenes  eben  auf 
*mels(hs  zuriickgeht. 

In  volt  (vult)  3.  sing,  praes.  ist  das  genaue  ebenbild  von 
lit.  {pa)'Welt  '  er  will  *  zu  erblicken.  Wenn  man  dann  auch 
voltis  {vultis)  2.  plur.  aus  *veltis  herleitet,  so  stellt  sich 
damit  erst  ein  vollstandigerer  parallelismus  der  flexionen 
von  volOy  voltf  voltis,  volunt  <  *veld  u.  s.  w.,  velle,  vellent 
und  andererseits  von  fero,  feft,  fertisy  ferunt,  ferre,  ferrem, 
sowie  eOy  it  <  *eity  ttts,  eunt,  ire,  irem  heraus  :  das  latein 
hat  bei  diesen  urspriinglich  der  "  athematischen "  wurzel- 
classe  angehorigen  praesenssystemen  ubereinstimmend  die 
^-hochstufige  starke  stammform  des  sing.  act.  des  praes. 
indie,  verallgemeinert. 

Uber  die  affection  oder  nichtaffection  eines  im  wortaus- 
laute  stehenden  -/  durch  unsere  brechungsregel  will  ich 
hier  nur  ein  paar  zerstreute  andeutungen  geben.  Sie 
kniipfen  an  die  auf  -el  ausgehenden  worter  vel,  mascel  und 
semel  an.  Es  ist  aus  allgemeinen  griinden  wahrscheinlich, 
dass  diese  drei  formen  irgend  eine  der  bedingungen  ent- 
hielten,  unter  denen  nach  unseren  regeln  II  (s.  53  f.)  und 
III  (s.  57  f.)  die  brechung  zu  unterbleiben  hatte. 

Uber  den  ursprung  der  conjunction  vel  *oder'  stehen 
sich  im  wesentlichen  zwei  ansichten  gegeniiber.  Nach  der 
vulgaten  durch  Brugmann  begrundeten  theorie  ist  es 
injunctivgebilde    und     als     solches    auf    *vel'S    beruhend. 
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Dag^en  spricht  von  vocalischer  seite  nichts,  da  '^vel-s 
wol  zunachst  friihzeitig  durch  assimilation  der  lautgnippe 
4s  zu  *v€ll  warden  musste  und  also  dann  gemination,  wie 
in  velU^  vellem^  vorlag ;  ein  *vol  <  *vo/s  <  *ve/s  ware 
mithin  nicht  zu  erwarten.  Andere,  wie  Leo  Meyer,  Whar- 
ton und  Skutsch,  bevorzugen  jedoch  die  erklarung  aus 
einer  imperativform  *vele,  die  vorsonantisch  und  auch  als 
sogenannte  "  schnellsprechform "  vorconsonantisch  zu  vel 
verkurzt  worden  sei.  Auch  das  vertragt  sich  mit  unserem 
lautgesetz :  die  regel  iiber  -e/-  vor  palatalem  vocale  kame 
zur  anwendung.  Skutsch  fiihrt  fur  letztere  ansicht  und 
gegen  die  Brugmann'sche  deutung  das  fehlen  von  zeug- 
nissen  des  *ve//  in  der  plautinischen  metrik  an.  Vielleicht 
spricht  in  demselben  sinne  insbesondere  die  zusammen- 
nickung  vel-ut^  vel-uti,  die  zwar  nach  dem  oben  s.  54 
bemerkten  nicht  so  fruhzeitig  in  dieser  form  bestand,  dass 
-tl-  durch  -w-  hatte  in  -£?/■  gebrochen  werden  konnen,  jedoch 
wol  immerhin  alt  genug  ist,  um  bei  etwaigem  ursprunge 
des  vel  aus  ^vel-s  die  form  *vell'Ut  erwarten  zu  lassen  ; 
vtlut  ist  ja  auch  schon  plautinisch,  und  Plautus'  sprache 
kennt  das  von  Biicheler  nachgewiesene  terr-uncius  mit 
terr-  aus  *ters-  *dreimal.' 

Als  vertreter  der  synkopierten  nom.-sing.-bildung  wie 
osk.  famelf  umbr.  katel,  ti^el  gilt  fur  das  lateinische 
bekanntlich  famul  bei  Ennius  und  Lucretius.  Nun  rivali- 
siert  aber  mit  diesem  famul  hinsichtlich  der  frage  der 
lautgesetzlichkeit  das  ein  paar  mal  bei  Probus  angefiihrte, 
einmal  auch  inschriftlich  als  eigenname  vorkommende 
mascel  =  tnasculus.  Da  es  die  form  auf  -el  ist,  die  aus 
dem  system  herausfallt,  so  hat  wol  famul  seinen  vocalis- 
mus  von  famulo-  in  den  obliquen  casus  bezogen ;  folglich 
hatte  fnascel  den  anspruch,  eine  erklarung  auf  lautgesetz- 
lichem  wege  zu  fordem.  Eine  solche  ergibt  sich  bei  dem 
ansatz  der  entwickelungsreihe  ^mascel-s  >  *mascell  >  mascel 
und  der  annahme,  dass  auf  der  durch  *mascell  vertretenen 
iwischenstufe  der  ^-laut  durch  die  nachfolgende  geminata 
geschiitzt  worden  sel 

Hat  man  da3  zahladverb  semel  mit  Jakob  Wackemagel 
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aus  *sm-meli  herzuleiten  und  mit  got.  mil  'zeitpunkt/ 
unserem  -mat  in  ein-mal  u.  s.  w.  zusammenzubringen,  so 
wiirde  es  hier  unerwahnt  bleiben  miissen.  Aber  diese 
deutung  ist  doch  gar  zu  unsicher;  viel  probabler  bleibt 
die  altere  auffassung,  dass  semel  irgendwie  mit  simul^  altlat. 
semol  semuly  umbr.  sum  el  'simul'  in  naherer  verbindung 
stehe.  Allerdings  wird  man  semel  und  simul  nicht  als 
schlechthin  identisch  betrachten  diirfen.  Die  lautliche  dif- 
ferenz  in  der  schlusssilbe  klart  sich  auf,  wenn  semel  auf 
^semell  <  *sefnel'S  zuriickgebracht  wird  :  wie  bi-s,  femer 
ter  <  ^ter-s  (vgl.  oben  s.  63  terr-uncius),  quater  <  *gualer-s, 
so  enthielt  auch  das  erste  zahladverb  urspriinglich  das  fiir 
diese  formenkategorie  charakteristische  -s;  ebenso  ja  auch 
griech.  &7ra^  in  iibereinstimmung  mit  S/-9,  Tpi-9,  rerpaKi^ 
u.  s.  w.  Wenn  simul,  wie  ja  meistens  angenommen  wird, 
der  alte  doppelganger  von  simile,  neutrum  zu  simili-s,  war, 
so  muss  jene  kurz-  oder  **  schnellsprechform "  auf  so 
fruhzeitiger  synkope  an  dem  grundgebilde  *semel(i)  be- 
ruhen,  dass  das  abgestossene  4  hier  bereits  verschwunden 
war  zu  der  zeit,  als  unser  lateinisches  brechungsgesetz  in 
wirksamkeit  kam.  Ein  gleiches  gilt  fiir  facul,  difficul  = 
facile,  difficile. 

Der  beobachtung,  dass  el  sich  unter  gewissen  umstanden 
normal  in  lat.  ol  (til)  verwandele,  ist  vor  uns  am  nachsten 
Ha  vet  m6m.  de  la  soc.  de  linguist.  V.  43.  46  anm. 
gekommen.  In  einigen  die  negative  seite  der  hier  behan- 
delten  lauterscheinung  betrefFenden  bestimmungen  kommt 
der  franzosische  sprachforscher  zu  dem  gleichen  ergebnis 
wie  wir  :  in  der  erkenntnis,  dass  e  erhalten  bleibe  einmal 
vor  //,  wie  in  vellem,  mellis,  sodann  vor  //,  in  velim,  melior 
u.  dergl.  Die  dritte  derartige  bestimmung  bei  Havet, 
dass  dies  auch  nach  c  und  g  geschehe,  ist  nicht  stichhaltig, 
da  die  dafiir  angefiihrten  belege  celer,  celeber,  scelus,  gelu 
und  celsus  anderer  auffassungsweise  zu  unterwerfen  sind, 
wie  sich  uns  im  vorhergehenden  im  einzelnen  gezeigt  hat. 
Das  wahre  wesen  der  erscheinung  hat  Havet  besonders 
insofern  verkannt,  als  ihm  entging,  dass  die  verwandlung 
Oder  nichtverwandlung  von   el  zu  ol  durch   eine  lautliche 
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doppelnatur  des  lateinischen  /  bedingt  war,  die  ihrerseits 
wiederum  von  der  phonetischen  beschaflfenheit  des  unmit- 
tdbar  auf  die  liquida  folgenden  lautes,  insbesondere  von 
der  urspriinglichen  natur  nachfolgender  vocale,  abhing. 

Den  unterschied  der  beiden  klangqualitaten  des  /  kannten 
in  dunklen  umrissen  auch  schon  die  alten  grammatiker.  Es 
kommen  hier  vomemlich  die  zeugnisse  des  Plinius  bei 
Priscian  I  §  38  H.  =  gramm.  lat.  II  29,  8  K.  und  des 
Consentius  gramm.  lat:  V  394,  30  K.  in  betracht  Was 
diese  beiden  gewahrsmanner  als  den  "diinnen**  laut,  "exi- 
lem  sonum/*  der  liquida  anmerken,  im  gegensatz  zu  dem 
"  plenum  "  des  Plinius,  dem  "  pinguius  **  des  Consentius, 
das  entspricht  im  wesentlichen  unserem  hellen  /;  iiber- 
einstimmend  ist  ja  auch  bei  beiden  die  angabe,  dass  der 
"  diinne  laut "  in  der  geminata  //  herrsche,  wofiir  sie  die 
beispiele  tile,  Metellus,  Allia  anfiihren.  Bei  anderen  gram- 
matikem,  nemlich  bei  Servius,  Pompejus  und  Isidor,  kehren 
im  grunde  dieselben  distinctionem  der  verschiedenen  aus- 
spracbe  des  I,  wie  in  den  berichten  des  Plinius  und  Con- 
sentius, wieder,  wenngleich  zum  teil  unter  anwendung  einer 
abweichenden  terminologie.  Von  neueren  haben  Corssen 
und  Wilb.  Meyer-Liibke  das,  was  Plinius,  Consentius  und 
genossen  iiber  /  und  seine  wechselnde  klangqualitat  haben 
sagen  wollen,  im  ganzen  richtiger  erfasst,  als  der  phonetiker 
des  latein  Seelmann,  der  auch  hier,  wie  sonst  seiner  gepflo- 
genheit  gemass,  in  die  lehren  der  alten  grammatiker  allerlei 
di^en  g^srmss  fern  gelegene  moderne  lautphysiologische  weis- 
heit  bineinzuinterpretieren  sich  abgemiiht  hat. 
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V.  —  On  the  Implicit  Ethics  and  Psychology  of  Thucydides. 
Bv  PAUL  SHOREY, 

PROFESSOR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  main  interest  of  the  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
does  not  lie  in  the  incomparable  vividness  of  the  narrative, 
nor  even  in  the  tragic  drama  of  the  pride  and  fall  of  imperial 
Athens,  and  the  pity  of  this  suicide  of  the  Hellenic  race  in 
its  culminating  age.  Fascinating  as  is  the  mere  story,  its 
chief  attraction  for  us  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  subtle  and  consistent,  if  one-sided,  philoso- 
phy of  life ;  that  it  is,  to  adapt  a  phrase  of  Carlyle,  a  portion 
of  human  history  penetrated  and  informed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  man  Thucydides.  This  Thucydidean  criticism  of  life  I 
propose  to  study  in  its  two  chief  aspects,  which  for  conven- 
ience I  will  designate  as  (i)  ethical  positivism,  (2)  intel- 
lectualism. 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  this  ethical  positivism  is 
that  the  nature  and  conduct  of  man  are  strictly  determined 
by  his  physical  and  social  environment  and  by  a  few  elemen- 
tary appetites  and  desires.  Around  this  primitive  core  of 
human  nature  society  and  convention  have  wrapped  sheath 
upon  sheath  of  decorous  pretence  —  ethical,  social,  religious. 
The  naive  man  is  duped  by  this  moral  drapery,  he  accepts 
the  word  for  the  deed,  the  alleged  motive  for  the  true,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  penetrates  to  the  underlying  realities.  The 
wise  man  is  not  so  deceived.  He  has  looked  into  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  heart,  he  has  studied  human  nature  in  the 
revealing  light  of  war,  pestilence,  and  revolution,  and,  how- 
ever well  draped  the  figures  he  meets  in  his  daily  walk,  his 
penetrating  imagination  discovers  the  naked  man  beneath. 
Such  is  the  conception  of  human  life  everywhere  suggested 
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when  not  explicitly  affirmed  by  Thucydides.  The  first 
axiom  of  this  doctrine  is  that  human  nature  remains  always 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  it  cannot  be  permanently 
restrained  or  moulded  by  the  artificial  conventions  of  law 
and  religion.^ 

It  is  on  this  belief  that  he  bases  his  conception  of  history 
as  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  He  commends  his  work 
to  the  favorable  judgment  of  those  who  desire,  to  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  past  and  so  forecast  the  future 
which  from  the  nature  of  man  will  resemble  it.^ 

The  atrocities  of  the  revolutions  of  Corcyra  are  such  as 
occur  and  always  will  recur  while  the  nature  of  man  remains 
unchanged.  (Ill,  82.)  The  Athenians,  so  their  envoys  at 
Sparta  declare,  were  constrained  to  accept  and  maintain  their 
invidious  empire  by  motives  resistless  to  human  nature,  ambi* 
tion,  gain,  and  fear.  It  has  always  been  the  rule  that  those 
should  take  who  have  the  power  and  those  should  keep  who 
can,  and  no  man  possessing  this  power  ever  stayed  his  hand 
for  abstract  considerations  of  justice.  This  basic  human 
nature  the  Athenians  have  indulged  with  great  moderation.' 
I  do  not  blame  the  aggression  of  the  Athenians,  says  Hermo- 
crates.*  It  is  human  nature  everywhere  to  dominate  those 
who  submit.  **We  hold  the  customary  beliefs  about  the 
gods"  (the  Athenians  declare  at  Melos,  V.  105),  and  we 
know  for  a  certainty  that  men  by  an  inevitable  law  of  their 
nature  dominate  when  they  can.     We  did  not  promulgate 

^  The  connection  of  cynicism  and  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  Thucydides  is 
not  accidental.  In  Machiavelli's  first  work  on  the  revolt  in  the  Val  di  Chiana, 
be  appeab  to  Roman  history  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  present  politics : 
"...  Perche  gii  uomini  in  sostanza  sono  sempre  gli  stessi  ed  banno  le  medesime 
passione :  cosi  quando  le  circostanze  sono  identiche,  le  medesime  cagione  portano 
i  medesimi  effetti,  e  quindi  gli  stessi  fatti  debbono  suggerire  le  stesse  regole  di 
condotta." 

'  L  22.  irari  rd  i,p6pi!nr€u>p  by  Thucydidean  usage  means  more  than  **  in  all 
homan  probabflity,"  as  Professor  Jebb  renders  it,  Hellenica,  p.  266.  Plato,  Cnto 
46  E  <r«  yrr*  di^/x^cto,  is  not  a  parallel. 

'  I.  76  xP^^MCivc  ri  ^vBpwrtlq.  ^uff€i.  For  the  ethical  suggestions  of  this 
phrase,  cf.  Aristoph.  Nubcs  1078  XP^  ^V  ^^tifffKlpra,y4\a,i^fu^t  /Atidip  alffxP^^' 
Isoc  Arcopagit  2l^  dxPoOwrat  ry  0«J^ct  xp^^^*^» 

*  IV.  61. 
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this  law,  nor  were  we  the  first  to  profit  by  it.  We  found  it 
in  operation  and  shall  leave  it  for  all  futurity.^  It  is  in 
seasons  of  pestilence  and  revolution  that  all  disguises  are 
thrown  ofif  and  this  indomitable  brutality  of  man  is  most 
plainly  displayed.  Neither  fear  of  God  nor  law  of  man 
could  check  them,  he  says  of  the  plague  at  Athens.  Human 
nature  prevailing  over  all  laws  is  his  summary  of  the  condi- 
tions at  Corayra.^ 

The  contempt  of  Thucydides'  alma  sdegnosa  for  this  aver- 
age elemental  human  nature  is  hinted  in  many  a  scornful 
phrase.  Man  is  naturally  fickle,^  boastful,*  envious,*  ungrate- 
ful, and  selfish,®  elated  by  success,  yet  unable  to  bear  pros- 
perity.^ The  multitude  are  'prone  to  magnify  the  unknown 
and  remote,®  Intolerant  of  painstaking  accuracy,^  and  easily 
seduced  by  false  glitter. ^^  Their  judgments  are  swayed  by 
mere  words,^  their  beliefs  determined  by  their  desires,^  and 
their  moods  shift  with  their  changing  conditions.^ 

But  we  look  for  something  more  philosophic  than  these 

^  This  is  generally  rendered  *'  We  opine  that  the  gods,  and  we  know  that  men, 
rule  when  they  can,"  etc.  The  sentence,  if  critically  studied,  is,  as  Dionysius 
says,  dv(re<«(a(rrot  kqX  roi%  irdyu  ^OKownv  ifiirelpias  rod  dw6p6s  Ix'**'*  ^ut  in  spite  of 
the  co-ordination  with  re,  I  am  inclined  to  take  iiyo6/u0a  in  the  first  member 
absolutely :  "  We  believe  in  the  gods  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  we  know  for  a 
fact  that  men,"  etc.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  Thucydides*  mental  habit  to 
argue  that  the  gods  rule  when  they  have  the  power,  and  Dionysius  in  his  close 
paraphrase  ignores  this  thought.  He  says:  5rt  rb  yukit  Ottop  Sd^Tj  yiyptiffKovffiw 
drairrts. 

^  tQw  pdftMw  xpari/^aaa  if  dp$p<aw€la  <t>6ffit  III.  84.  The  phrase  is  in  Thu- 
cydides* manner,  even  if  the  paragraph  be  spurious. 

«  Cf.  II.  65  ehrep  0iXet  dfuKot  woitip,  etc.     Cf.  IV.  28;  VI.  63;  VIII.  I. 

^  t6  dpBpiinrtiow  KOfAwQdtt  V.  68. 

*  II.  35;  II.  45;  VI.  16  ToTt  itJkp  d^rotf  ^oveirat  0i^ci;  II.  64  fa-rit  d*  ^i 
fMylffToit  r6  iwl<f>0opop  \afAfidP€i  6pBQt  /SouXei^at. 

^  II.  40.  4;  VI.  16  dXX*  iSffTtp  dvirruxovvres  06  wpoffayopw6tM0ii;  VIII.  89.  3. 

'  in.  39- 

8  VI.  II  rd  ydp  did  rXtiffrov  wdrrn  tfffM^p  $avfAai6/M€Pa, 

•  I.  20;  VI.  54  dKpifih  oddip  \4yoPTat,  etc. 

W  I.  22;  IV.  108.  4  iipoXKd;  V.  85  hraytayd;  VI.  8.  2. 
1^  VI.  34  irp6t  rd  \ey6fjbtpa  <cai  al  ypQtiMi  f<rravrat. 

13  III.  3  liMi^op  fUpos  piiMPTtt  Tif  fiii  fio6\€ff0ai  d\ii$ii  elpoi;  IV.  108  &  di  ^^ 
wpoirUprai  XoyurfAt^  airroKpdropi  9ib9$€ur$ai, 

M  II.  54;  I.  140.  i;  III.  82.  2;  cf.  also  IV.  61. 
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isolated  disparaging  utterances.  We  want  a  systematic 
ethical  terminology  based  on  a  psychological  analysis  of  the 
chief  springs  and  motives  of  human  action.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  Diodotus 
on  the  aflfair  of  Mitylene,  III.  45.  "All  men  are  naturally 
prone  to  error  (he  says  in  substance),  and  there  is  no  law 
that  will  keep  them  from  it.  Legislators  have  run  through 
the  list  of  possible  penalties  to  no  effect,  and  we  must  invent 
some  more  awful  terror  than  the  fear  of  death  if  we  expect 
to  bridle  human  nature.^  At  one  extreme  of  human  con- 
dition pK)verty  and  necessity  inspire  reckless  daring,  at  the 
other  license  begets  grasping  greed  on  insolence  and  pride ; 
and  so  the  various  accidents  and  conditions  of  life  acting 
with  fatal  necessity  on  the  various  tempers  of  men  lure  them 
on  to  danger.^  And  in  addition  to  these  impulses,  hope  and 
passionate  desire  are  everywhere  operative  for  harm,  the 
one  leading,  the  other  following,  the  one  devising  enter- 
prise, the  other  whispering  promise  of  success,®  —  anticipa- 
tions of  the  unseen  future  yet  more  potent  over  men's 
minds  than  dangers  plainly  seen.* 

"  Fortune,  too,  contributes  her  part  to  exalt  men's  spirits, 
and  by  the  unexpectedness  of  her  aid  often  induces  them 
to  venture  with  inferior  resources  —  more  especially  states 
in  so  far  as  they  contend  for  the  highest  stakes,  freedom, 
or  imperial  dominion,  and  the  individual  acting  with  a  multi- 
tude is  more  prone  to  an  irrational  overestimation  of  his 
powers.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  (and  the  supposition  of 
the  contrary  is  a  mark  of  the  utmost  simplicity)  to  restrain 
by  law   or  any  other  deterrent  force  any  strong  bent  of 

^  Cr.  Bacon's  saying :  "  There  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but 
it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death.*' 

'I  cannot  accept  Qassen's  text  not-  his  interpretation  here.  The  scholiast 
rightly  says:  "6pyii  6  rpdrot."  dpyy  though  construed  with  i^dyovfft  is  felt  with 
itnrvxiai.  For  the  conjunction  of  (ui^uxfcu,  yv<bfjL7j,  and  6py^,  cf.  III.  82.  For 
tbe  thought  in  drnicdirrw  tip6s  Kftelffffovos,  cf.  Emerson's  words :  "...  Temper 
prerails  over  everything  of  time,  place,  and  condition,  and  is  inconsumable  in  the 
6aiDes  of  religion." 

»Cf.  IV.  65.  4;  VI.  15.1,2. 

*  Cf.  v.  87  Jr  6paTti  V.  103  0ai«paa  — d^amt;  V.  1 13;  VI.  9.  3. 
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human  nature/*  ^  If  we  add  <f>i\orifiia^  and  ^CKoviKia,  perti- 
nacity, or  "  persistive  constancy,"  to  the  positive  promptings 
here  enumerated,  and  supplement  j;o/i09  and  ^o')8o9  by  the 
restraining  principles  of  alayinni  and  €\£09,  we  shall  have  a 
nearly  complete  list  of  Thucydidean  motives.  Every  phrase 
in  the  speech  of  Diodotus  is  of  typical  significance  for  the 
whole  history,  and  every  term  demands  a  commentary.  This 
€pa)9  retains  nothing  of  the  associations  of  that  "  thirst  in  all 
men's  nature  named  Ipo)?,"  which  fills  so  large  a  place  in 
Greek  literature.  It  is  simply  the  master  passion,  or  the 
passion  which  for  the  moment  has  mastered  the  mind. 

cS  S'  t(T0\  orov  Ti<;  rvyx^vei  'xpeiav  e^^v 
TOVT  €(T0*  iKaanp  fiel^ov  ^  Tpoiap  iXeiv, 

says  Menelaus  in  the  Andromache.  It  is  the  epw?  which  the 
tyrant  soul  of  the  Republic  (573  A)  establishes  on  the  throne 
as  its  bosom's  lord ;  the  desire  of  which  Diotima  says  (Symp. 
205  D),  TO  fikv  K€<f>d\ai6p  ioTi  Traaa  17  r&v  ayaO&v  iiriOvfila 
Kol  rov  evSaifiovelv  6  fieyioTo^  re  koX  BoXepo^  €pQ>9  iravrL 
"Speaking  broadly,  all  desire  of  good  things  and  of  happi- 


^  III.  45.  4  dXX'  1^  itkp  wtpla  drdyKxi  r^r  r6\/JMw  wapixovaa,  ^  8i  i^v^ia  v/Spct 
r^w  wXeope^lav  xal  ^pon^/tart,  al  di  dXXat  ^vvrvx^t  ^pyv  '''^^  di^/x^rwr,  cJf 
iKdffrri  ris  xar^x^^^  ^*  dvriK4ffT0V  Tip6t  KpiUrffOvot,  i^dyouviw  is  Toi>t  kivS^wovs, 
tf  re  iXwls  xal  6  Upws  ixl  wayrl,  6  fih  Ijyo^fupotf  ii  Hi  i<^eTOfUvrif  xal  6  iiJ^p  r^r 
^t/SoX^v  iKif>poin'l^o9v,  ii  W  riiv  e&iroplaw  rijt  t&xV^  ifToriBeiaa  wXeivra  ^Xdrrovai, 
Kal  6pTa  dtpaprj  Kptlaw  iarl  tQw  dpiafUviap  deivwy.  xal  ^  tvxV  ^'  a^ocf  oMiw 
fKavffop  ^vfjLfidWerai  h  rb  ixalp€ip  •  dHoK'fyrun  ydp  ivrip  dre  waptarafUpti  xal  iK 
tQp  {nro899ffT4p<ap  Kip8vp€veip  ripd  wpodyti  <ca2  oi&x  ^^^op  rdf  irAX«if,  fo-y  xepl  tQp 
fieylffTiap,  iXevBeplai  rf  dWufp  dpx^t*  Kal  fierd  wdpTVP  fKoarot  d\oyiffrtas  iirl 
t\4op  rt  aifrbp  i86^€P,  dwXQt  rt  ddi&parop  Kal  iroXX^i  edi^^e/at,  6a-Ti$  ofercu  r^f 
dpBptairtlat  if>iiT€09i  ipfjMfUprii  xpo06tua%  rt  irpa^eu  diFwrpow-fiP  ripa  tx^^^  4  p6fuap 
/<rxi5t  ri  AXXy  rtp  Seiptp.  With  this  rtsumi  of  Thucydidean  psychology  it  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  poetic  description  in  the  Timaeus  of  the  mortal  soul,  "  sub- 
ject to  terrible  and  irresistible  (dra7<caca)  affections,  —  first  of  all  pleasure,  the 
greatest  incitement  to  evil,  then  pain,  which  deters  from  good,  —  confidence  and 
fear,  two  foolish  counsellors,  anger  hard  to  be  appeased  and  hope  easily  led  astray. 
These  they  mingled  with  irrational  sense  and  lave  (passionate  desire)  that  at- 
tempteth  all  things,  according  to  necessary  laws,  and  so  framed  man."  (69  C  D, 
Jowett.) 

^  III.  82.  8.     rh  ifiCKhTiiMP  dy^pap  yMpov  II.  44.  4. 
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ness  is  the  chief  est  and  cunning  lure  of  love  to  every  man." 
Like  the  Heracleitean  ^u/LMfc,  it  buys  its  will  at  the  price  of 
death.  It  is  emx^tpTfTr)(;  airavro^:  in  Plato's  phrase,  —  iK<f>pov 
ri^&fv  rifv  hri^oXijVt  as  Thucydides  puts  it.  Thucydides  usu- 
ally employs  the  weaker  synonym  opfirj,  reserving  the  tragic 
intensity  of  epm^  for  the  fatal  passion  of  Athens  for  the  expe- 
dition against  Sicily.^  But  whether  exalted  and  animated  by 
desire'  or  goaded  by  necessity  and  intolerable  humiliation,^ 
men's  acts  are  too  rarely  determined  by  a  cool,  logical  cal- 
culation of  the  chances  of  success.  Their  judgments  are 
a£Fected  by  their  tempers.*  roXfia  is  frequently  d\6yt<rro<; 
(III.  82 ;  VI.  59).  For  when  op/itj  hath  fallen  upon  or  epax; 
taken  possession  of  the  soul,  iKirU  enters  in  to  heighten 
confidence  and  blind  to  the  risk  of  failure. 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  particularly  exposed  to 
the  temptations  of  the  over-sanguine  temperament,  and  their 
moralists  are  inexhaustible  in  warnings  against  its  illusions. 
"  From  Zeus  there  cometh  no  clear  sign  to  men  :  yet,  never- 
theless, we  enter  on  high  counsels  and  meditate  many  acts ; 
for  by  shameless  hope  our  bodies  are  enthralled,  but  the 
tides  of  our  a£Fairs  are  hidden  from  our  fore-knowledge," 
says  Pindar  (Nem.  XL  in  fin.,  Myers).  "  For  that  hope 
whose  wanderings  are  so  wide  is  to  many  men  a  comfort,  but 
to  many  a  false  lure  of  giddy  desire,"  sing  the  chorus  of  the 
Antigone  (615  Jebb).  And  similar  is  the  lesson  which  the 
speakers  in  Thucydides  constantly  inculcate  in  a  more  bitter 
and  cynical  tone.  "Intelligence,"  says  Pericles,  "relies  not 
so  much  on  hope,  which  is  strongest  when  all  else  fails,  as 
on  estimates  based  on  existing  resources  by  judgment,  whose 

*  C£.  IV.  4  TOit  ffTparnircus  .  .  .  ipfiii  hriirtct',  VI.  24  koX  tpta%  hiirw^  roit 
ri#ty  ^faai^t  iicwXtvcai;  VI.  1 3  M^d*  .  .  .  dvaipiorat  elpat  rtap  dir6map, 

*  iralpe^Oai  xipdti  III.  38;  iXrldi  III.  45;  ^vp^trecat  dyuvi  III.  37;  tJ  ylKy 
VIL  41;  ^idowy  I.  84;  c^wx^  I-  120,  etc. 

*  rap^petp,  rapo^^maSai  I.  67, 1.  84,  VI.  88,  V.  99;  r^  dpayKaltp  VI.  56. 

4  VIII.  2.  2  Sprytarrts  Kplpeip  rd  wpdyftara;  II.  21  iSp  dxpocUrBai  tat  iKcurroi 
^pyVr  IV*  108  fiovX-^ffti  KplvoPT€S  daa<f>€i  rj  irpopolq.  dtf-^aXec;  I.  122  el^p7t^ 
rwf.  Cf.  also  VI.  13  iiriBvfU^  ftip  iXdxt^ra  KaropBodrrak,  vpopoiq.  ik  xXcitf'ra; 
IL  XI  KoX  ol  Xoyt^Mi  iXdxi^ra  xP^f^^*-  Bvftf  wXeiffra  it  tpyop  KaBUrraprai; 
IL  22  ifTfi  . . .  ypiA/AV' 
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forecasts  are  surer."  ^  The  feeble  who  put  their  trust  in  the 
spendthrift  hope  (the  Athenians  warn  the  Melians)  discover 
her  perfidy  only  when  she  has  left  them  nothing  for  their 
dear-bought  knowledge  to  guard.*  This  disparagement  of 
hope  is  frequently  accompanied  by  an  allusion  to  the  pro- 
verbial uncertainty  of  the  future,^ — the  surprises  of  war,*  the 
paradoxes  of  fortune.^ 

"You  Athenians  (say  the  Spartan  envoys,  IV.  17)  will  not 
abuse  your  success  at  Sphacteria  like  fools  unaccustomed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  who  ever  reach  out  in  hope 
of  more  because  their  present  good  luck  has  come  as  a 
surprise."  Similarly,  Hermocrates,  urging  on  the  Sicilian 
States  peace  and  union  in  the  face  of  Athenian  aggression 
(IV.  62),  warns  those  who  expect  to  profit  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  their  dissensions :  And  if  any  one  bases  expectations 
of  advantage  on  the  justice  of  his  cause  or  his  superior 
might,  let  him  not  expose  himself  to  reverses  that  will  griev- 
ously disappoint  his  hope  ...  for  righteous  Vengeance  does 
not  necessarily  prosper  because  deserved,  nor  is  strength 
secure  because  it  is  full  of  hope.^ 

"When  rational  grounds  of  hope  fail,  men  resort  to  the 
unseen,  to  oracles  and  prophecies,"  Thucydides  says  with 
cold  contempt,  or  its  place  is  taken  by  stubborn  persistency 
in  a  course  once  determined  upon.  This  pertinacity  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  eager  Athenian  temperament.    As  emulous 

^  II.  62.    I  do  not  accept  Classen's  suggestion  that  rbXfUL  is  the  subject  here. 
For  the  antithesis  of  At/j  and  inrdpxovra  cf.  VI.  31.  6  iwl  fuyiffry  iXwldt  tQp 
fM€\\6mav  wpbt  t.A  inrdpxopra.  ^ex«pij^,  and  also  V.  1 1 1  iXwii^bfUPa  .  .  .  inrdp- 
XOPTa;  VI.  9.  3. 
.    «V.I03. 

•1.42.2;  III.  42;  IV.  62.  4;  V.  113;  VI.  9. 

*  III.  30.  4;   I.  122  if/cwrra  6  w6\efMt  hrl  jtrrroTt  x«/>«;   II.  1 1 ;  VII.  61 ;   I.  78; 

V.  102. 

^  VIII.  24  iw  ToU  dpBpwrtlots  roO  plov  rapaX&yoit,  etc.;  I.  140.  I,  2. 

^  Jowett's  **  let  him  not  take  his  disappointment  (sc.  at  the  frustration  of  his 
hope  by  my  words)  to  heart"  is  doubtful,  ry  wap  iXrlSa  ff<pd\\€ff$at,  cf.  VII. 
66,  seems  to  refer  to  an  actual  reversal  of  expectation  by  the  event.  The  sentence 
is  a  curiously  worded  threatening  admonition  characteristic  of  Hermocrates.    Cf. 

VI.  78 :  "  And  if  he  prove  to  have  erred  in  judgment,  he  may  live  to  bewail  his 
own  misfortunes  and  wish  to  be  envying  my  prosperity  again." 
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thirst  for  fresh  glory,^  it  built  up  and  maintained  their  em- 
pire.* As  "  persistive  constancy  "  it  appears  in  the  bull-dog 
tenacity  with  which  they  held  on  to  Aegina  in  the  face  of  an 
overwhelming  combination  of  enemies  (L  105)  and  in  the 
proud  boast,  "  The  Athenians  never  yet  withdrew  from  any 
siege  from  fear  of  any."^  As  blind,  presumptuous  folly*  it 
wrought  their  final  ruin  at  Syracuse.* 

We  have  already  noted  the  impotence  of  the  fear  of  God 
or  the  law  of  man  to  control  these  active  promptings  of 
human  nature,  and  we  shall  find  generally  a  touch  of  irony 
in  Thucydides*  allusions  to  the  checking  and  restraining 
principles.  "  Pity  should  be  reserved  for  equals,*'  says  Cleon 
in  his  speech  on  Mitylene,^  and  sweet  reasonableness  or 
indulgence  {iTneUeia)  should  be  shown  to  those  who  are 
likely  to  prove  conformable^  in  the  sequel.  They  are  danger- 
ous feelings  for  an  imperial  city  to  entertain  towards  infe- 
riors. And  his  opponent,  too,  is  careful  to  insist  that  he 
would  not  have  the  decision  of  the  Athenians  influenced  in 
the  least  by  pity  or  equity.  "  Do  not  let  the  Plataeans  melt 
your  hearts,  O  men  of  Sparta,"  the  Thebans  cry,  "  by  appeal- 
ing to  good  deeds  that  are  ancient  history  now.  Degenerate 
virtue  can  claim  no  remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was.*' 
(III.  67,)  And  the  Athenians  peremptorily  bid  the  Melians 
base  their  arguments  solely  on  the  real  purposes  and  power 
of  the  contestants,  and  not  on  any  unreal  moral  conventions. 
Even  where  Thucydides*  ethical  language  is  not  distinctly 
cynical,  it  is  singularly  lacking  in  warmth  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing.     He  frequently  indulges  in  sneers  at  the  illusions  of 

1  ^Xopucla  wfpl  rod  xX^Mf  {^17  /caXoO. 

'  L  70  4 r  ILpa  rod  ical  relp^  a^XQaip  itrreXwla'atrm  dWa  hrX-f/ptoffaw  r^w 

xt^w.  a.  IV.  55. 3. 

'  V.  Ill;  cf.  II.  64  did  rh  rait  (vfi^opacf  /x^  eficecy,  and  III.  16. 

^  liM^  pikowuciHw  IV.  64;  cf.  rQp  rdvr<av  dweploirrot  rapd  r6  riKav  I.  41. 

*VIL28. 

*  II L  40.  Jowett's  "Mercy  should  be  reserved  for  the  merciful"  is  a  miscon- 
cqttion.  Vide  si  tanti  Classen's  note.'  For  the  idea  that  justice  obtains  only 
between  equals,  cf.  III.  9;  V.  89. 

7  This  is  the  best  single  word  to  convey  the  associations  of  ixir'fjdeuts  here. 
Ct  iwiniMcfft  I.  19,  I.  I44»  and  iirirridela  V.  82. 
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poetry,  patriotism,  and  the  mythical  fancy.^  He  habitually 
speaks  of  virtue  in  a  hard,  external  way  as  something  to  be 
acquired,  professed,  husbanded,  exchanged,  I  had  almost  said 
bought  and  sold.* 

A  similar  moral  insensibility  is  to  be  noted  in  his  em- 
ployment of  the  words  Oepaireue^Vy  einrpew^,  Blk(uov,  otfBpa- 
yaOia,  etc.,  etc' 

A  good  illustration  of  Thucydides'  tone  in  these  matters 
is  his  treatment  of  the  specially  Greek  notion  of  alSd^,  that 
delicate  sensitiveness  to  the  disapprobation  of  our  fellows 
that  sometimes  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  modem  idea 
of  self-respect.*  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  an  accident  that 
Thucydides,  except  in  one  passage  (I.  84.  3),  everywhere 
substitutes  the  coarser  term  cua'xyvri  or  to  aia"xpov  for  the 
more  distinctly  ethical  cdi^.  The  implication  is  that  cdh&t^ 
is  a  rational  motive  only  when  it  takes  the  form  of  intolerable 
constraining  shame.  At  the  time  of  the  plague  (II.  51) 
those  suflfered  most  who  had  a  reputation  for  virtue  to 
keep  up ;  for  from  very  shame  they  were  unsparing  of  them- 
selves. That  is  the  tone.  One  should  deal  with  a  powerful 
enemy  in  a  spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness  and  virtue  (say 
the  Spartan  envoys,  IV.  19),  for  he  will  be  more  likely  to 
keep  faith  from  very  shame.  But  this  sense  of  shame  is 
mere  folly  when  cherished  as  a  Quixotic  sense  of  honor 
by  the  weak.  "What  is  that  word  honor?  Air.  A  trim 
reckoning,"  the  Athenians  declare  in  substance  at  Melos. 
And  on  those  who  pertinaciously  follow  its  lure  it  brings 

1 II.  41.  4;  V.  41.  2  iibMi  fjMpla  elrat  raGra,  of  the  combat  for  Thyrea  in 
Hdt.  I.  82;  VI.  83  od  KaXkiero^fuBa;  I.  21  rd  fiii  /wBQdtt  .  .  .  drefnrderepow; 
I.  10.  3,  4. 

^  I.  123  rdt  dprriit  KTciffBai;  II.  5 1  ol  dperijt  n  dmroioT&fUPoi;  I.  33  (^ipovva 
it  roifs  wo\\oi>t  dprrifp;  VI.  1 1  d6^av  dperift  fUXertiaiv;  VI.  54  irer'^devirap  dperiiw 
Kal  ^virtffip;  II.  40  T^r  dperifp  drodibcuip;   IV.  19  dPTarodovpcu  dper^ip. 

'  £.g.  VI.  79  8€i\lq. ,  ,  .  t6  lilKatop  .  .  .  0tpair€6c€Tt ;  III.  56  rd  .  .  .  ^vfi^ipow 
.  .  .  6€pair€V0PT€t;  I.  39  t6  Miwperis  rijs  dUrfs;  III.  64  iirl  t^  imlpiap  tcaxf 
dvSpayaBlap  Tpov6tff0e;  II.  63  drpayftoffVPTS  dyd/Hi^a^^ferat ;  III.  40  ix  rod 
dxipStipov  dpdpaya0l^€ff$ai,  Cf.  also  the  use  of  dptxli^Sopop  to  debase  the 
moral  currency  in  I.  75,  I.  82,  VI.  83,  VIII.  50,  and  the  similar  employment  of 
^vyy p6fiV  I.  32.  5,  III.  40,  IV.  61.  5,  VIII.  50.  2. 

*  Cf.  Gildersleeve  on  MwOirrn  dXxdp  Pindar.  Pyth.  IV.  173. 
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the  greater  dishonor  of  impracticable  folly  {V.  m).  In 
short,  a  nice  sense  of  honor  is  simply  one  of  the  many 
perturbing  emotional  forces  that  are  the  cause  that  men  so 
rarely  bring  an  unimpassioned  judgment  to  bear  on  the 
complicated  game  of  life.^ 

This  brings  us  to  what  may  be  called  the  intellectualism 
of  Thucydides,  —  his  constant  preoccupation  with  the  part 
played  in  human  life  by  the  conscious  calculating  reason.^ 
"The  moral  and  the  intellectual/'  says  Professor  Jowett, 
"are  always  dividing,  yet  they  must  be  reunited  and  in  the 
highest  conception  of  them  are  inseparable."  In  Homer 
we  are  happily  unconscious  of  this  opposition,  —  the  true 
man  is  ar§aBh^  /cal  €;^6^/>6>i/,  and  to  ''  know  lawless  things " 
is  to  do  them  even  as  to  know  good  things  is  to  be  just 
according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Socrates  of  the  Gorgias. 
In  Thucydides  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget  the  antithesis. 
Plato  endeavors  to  reunite  the  severed  halves  of  our  nature ; 
and  Aristotle  by  his  formal  distinction  between  the  ethical 
and  the  intellectual  virtues  recognizes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  common  sense  the  impracticability  of  the  Platonic 
ideal  "We  must  not  permit  the  wicked  to  give  the  name 
smartness  to  their  unscrupulousness,"  says  Plato  (Theaetet. 
176  D),  "for  they  glory  in  the  reproach."  "Most  men," 
says  Thucydides  (III.  82),  "more  easily  submit  to  be  called 
clever  knaves  than  honest  simpletons;^  they  glory  in  the 
one  epithet  and  blush  at  the  other." 

There  is  a  seeming  injustice  in  attributing  to  Thucydides 
this  feeling  of  "  the  many."  But  his  protest  is  couched  in 
language  half  contemptuous :  "  Simple-mindedness,  a  chief 
element  of  nobility,  was  quite  laughed  down."  And  the 
entire  history  is  pervaded  by  a  most  un-Platonic  antithesh 
between  the  just  and  the  profitable;  a  most  un-Platonic 
association  of  cto^poavvri  and  a/iaOia,  and  a  constant  exalta- 

^  Cf.  sopra,  p.  6;  VIII.  27. 

'  Chez  Thucydide  partout  oil  les  id^et  paraissent  elles  priment  les  sentiments. — 
Cirtrd. 

*^9P  K^KXifwrai  does  not  mean  *'are  oftener  called,"  as  it  has  been  taken.  It 
ouft  be  construed  by  the  analogy  of  ^$or  <p4f>€i  VIII.  89. 
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tion  of  unscrupulous  intellect.^  The  nomenclature  of  this 
intellectual  principle  is  noteworthy.  Thucydides  does  not 
use  <7O0O9  with  its  earlier  suggestion  of  skill  and  its  later 
connotation  of  the  higher  wisdom.  He  does  not  employ 
the  <l)p6p7j(n<;  and  <f>pov€lv  of  Plato  and  the  dramatists 
with  their  moral  and  religious  coloring,  nor  V0O9  with  its 
speculative  associations.  His  words  are :  yiHOfirj,  mind, 
judgment ;  ^vveai^,  understanding,  the  intelligence  that 
penetrates  shams ;  Xoyia-fiof:  and  its  paronyms,  the  calcu- 
lating reason.* 

His  most  characteristic  laudatory  epithet,  applied  to  Archi- 
damus,  Themistocles,  Theseus,  Pericles,  Hermocrates,  and 
Phrynichus,  is  ovk  a^vvero^,  not  unintelligent,  they  could 
see  through  a  mill-stone.  When  <ra}<f>p(ov  is  added,  it  denotes 
judgment,  moderation,  discretion,  prudence  unclouded  by 
passion,  rather  than  any  distinctively  moral  excellence.^ 
And  the  most  unpardonable  insult,  the  most  stinging  im- 
putation, to  a  Thucydidean  personage  is  the  suggestion  that 
he  is  deficient  in  penetration  or  dull  in  perceptions.*  "Do 
not  suppose  that  we  would  insult  your  intelligence  by 
attempting  to  instruct  you,"  say  the  Spartan  envoys  at 
Athens  (IV.   17),  "our  words  are  only  a  reminder.**     The 

iE.g.  1.42;  V.  89;  1.68;  III.  37;  HI.  56;  III.  44. 4. 

2  Cf.  II.  II.  7;  40.  3;  IV.  10;  IV.  108.  4,  etc.  For  ixXoyl^taBai.  cf.  II.  40.  3; 
IV.  10,  etc.  I  will  not,  with  Professor  Jebb  (Hellenica,  p.  302),  add  didwoia;  for 
iidvoia  in  Thucydides  means  usually  "  purpose,"  or  mind  and  temper  generally. 
It  rarely  is  used  to  denote  the  intellectual  power  in  especial  as  in  III.  82.  3  roO 
Kcupovifdai  rdt  diavolat.  Neglect  of  this  nicety  has,  I  think,  led  Professor  Jebb 
into  error  in  his  interpretation  of  VI.  11. 6  XP^  ^^  /*^  ^P^^  *»'A«  '»'*'X**  '''^^  iwavrlvp 
hraLp€<Fdat  dXXd  rds  diapolat  Kpar-fiaajrrat  Bapaeiv,  which  he  cites  together  with 
I.  84.  3  in  support  of  the  sentence :  "  In  a  trial  of  human  forces  the  chances 
baffle  prediction,  but  superiority  in  ideas  (Sidvotat)  is  a  sure  ground  of  confidence." 
But  the  words  really  mean  i  We  should  feel  confident  only  when  we  have  subju- 
gated the  minds  (broken  the  spirit)  of  our  opponents,  —  i.e.  made  them  feel  that 
they  are  beaten.  The  context  and  the  use  of  the  aorist  are  sufficient  confirmation 
of  this  reading;  but  if  more  is  wanted,  cf.  II.  87  o^di  dUaiov  rijt  ywiifirft  rd  /u^ 
<carA  xpdroi  piKri$4Vffx^^  ^^  '''*''*  ^^  «^<?  dyTi\oylap,Trji  yt  ^vfjuftopat  rf  ixofidpTi 
dfxfiUy€(reai.     Cf.  VI.  72. 

«  I.  80.  2.  Cf.  I.  84.  2,  I.  80,  V.  loi.  Cf.  <rw<t>p(Hrvrn  .  .  .  d/3ouMa  I.  32; 
VI.  6.  2;  VIII.  24.  5  iff<a<f>p6pri(rap  .  .  .  irapd  rd  d(T<f>a\4<rT€pop  wpa^ai. 

^  dpalfferrros  WL  S6i  I.  69;   I.  82. 
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frequency  of  similar  oratorical  precautions^  and  phrases  like 
^uvia-ecof:  aycovia-fia  and  rrj^  ^vpiaeax;  fieraTTOielaOai  (I.  1 40) 
testify  to  the  intensity  of  this  feeling.  A  Corcyrean  audi- 
ence, like  an  audience  of  the  Italian  renaissance,  would 
certainly  have  sympathized  less  with  the  aval<r0rfTo<;  Othello 
than  with  the  ^vero^  lago,  Zri  airdTti  irepiyiypofiepo^  fvi/€<7€G)<? 
aymvirafjLa  'irapeXdfifiave  (III.  82).^  "We  Athenians/'  Pericles 
boasts  (II.  40),  "can  all  either  originate  or  at  least  judge 
political  measures."  "What  each  of  you  most  desires," 
says  Cleon  (III.  38),  here,  as  often,  showing  us  the  seamy 
side  of  the  Periclean  ideal,  "  is  to  be  able  to  speak  himself, 
or,  failing  that,  to  vie  in  cleverness  with  the  speakers  in 
the  readiness  with  which  you  apprehend,  or  anticipate,  and 
applaud  their  points,  however  slow  you  may  be  in  fore- 
seeing practical  consequences."  It  is  only  those  who  have 
a  saving  distrust  of  their  own  intelligence,^  like  the  slow- 
witted   Spartans,  who  will  admit  that  they  are  afiadearepoi, 

The  empire  of  what  our  ignorance  calls  chance  *  reduces 
this  power  of  the  intellect  to  a  comparatively  humble  r61e.® 

The  course  of  human  events,  especially  in  war,  is  full 
of  bafBing   surprises.     The  wise  man   is   at  the  best  like 

1  Ct  rV.  126;  v.  9;  v.  69  in  fin.  Cf.  also  IV.  10  firidtlt  .  .  .  ^vrerAj  ^ov\4<r$ia 
Sm«v  Hmu  iicXfryi^fiiwos. 

*  But  cf.  the  manlier  language  of  Brasidas,  IV.  86.  6. 

•  Artrrovwret  rj  i^  iavrQp  ^vp4fftt  III.  37. 

*  ni.  37;  I.  «4. 3. 

^  9i6w€p  Kal  rifp  r^XV^  ^a  ^^  irapd  Xiyow  ^vfxfii  eld^SafUP  alTioadat  I.  140. 
CL  Anaxagoras  apud  Diels  Doxographi  326  a  (r^v  rvxv^)  d8ri\ov  air  lav  ivOpo- 
rUy  Xoryuffup.  This  more  nearly  represents  Thucydides*  feeling  than  Professor 
Jebb's  **  inscrutable  dispensation  of  a  divine  Providence."  The  phrase  rCxv  ^«c 
TM  6€lo¥  (V.  104,  112)  is  not  used  absolutely,  but  with  a  verb,  iXoirail^effdaif 
a^ibirg,  with  which  the  ix  is  connected  at  least  as  closely  as  it  is  with  the  noun. 
It  is  not  rvxY  i'l  general,  but  the  special  favor  of  heaven,  the  last  straw  at  which 
the  despairing  Melians  vainly  clutch.  Similarly,  **  they  are  matters  not  for  rea- 
totUDg,  but  for  resignation  "  is  too  unctuous  for  the  cold  severity  of  <p4p€iw  re  XP^ 
ri  rt  iaifi6na  dpayicaltat  of  II.  64.     It  is  rather  BvitJbv  ivl  (rri/iOcinn  <pi\6w  iafid- 

nntt  iwdyirg let  determined  things  to  destiny  hold   unbewailed   their  way. 

For  addi'dooal  copious  but  undiscriminating  references  on  rux^,  cf.  Classen,  Einl. 

vniL 

•IV.  62.  4;   I-^ 
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Themistocles,  r&v  fieWovrrov  .  .  .  apiaro^  eUcurri]^,  The 
lamp  of  his  intelligence  illumines  but  dimly  a  few  steps  in 
front  of  his  feet,  but  only  a  fool  (afwero?)  or  a  charlatan 
(III.  42)  will  affirm  that  he  knows  of  any  other  light  cast 
upon  the  unseen  future  save  that  thrown  upon  it  by  reason 
and  rational  discussion  {\6yosi).  The  sensibte  man  will  not 
wish  to  resemble  the  herd  who  when  expectations  based 
on  visible  tangible  realities  fail  them  turn  in  their  extremity 
to  the  invisible,  to  prophecies  and  oracles,  and  other  de- 
lusions that  lure  men  with  hopes  to  their  ruin,  neglecting 
the  human  instrumentalities  that  might  still  save  them  from 
the  worst.^  He  knows  that  he  cannot  control  fortune  as 
he  can  his  own  resolutions,  and  so  is  prepared  to  make 
reasonable  concessions  in  the  hour  of  success.^  He  knows 
that  the  malignity  of  chance  and  the  illogical  logic  of  events 
may  defeat  the  best  laid  plans,*  and  that  no  human  achieve- 
ment is  secure  against  change  and  decay.*  And  so  he 
accepts  the  strokes  of  human  adversaries  with  courage  and 
those  of  the  higher  powers  with  submission  to  the  inevitable.* 
Still  more  baffling  to  the  wise  man's  sagacity  is  the  dis- 
simulation of  his  fellows.  The  naive  man  believes  what  he 
is  told  and  suspects  nothing.  On  emerging  from  this  narvet6 
he  passes  to  the  opposite  extreme  (Plato,  Phaedo,  89  D  E). 
He  looks  always  for  the  dessous  des  cartes^  and  the  antithesis 
of  the  real  and  the  apparent  becomes  the  chief  category  of 
his  thought.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  personages  of 
Thucydides,  who  are  never  weary  of  distinguishing  the  word 


1  v.  103.  Professor  Jebb's  paraphrase  misrepresents  the  feeling  of  this 
passage:  "This,  however,  he  would  afHrm  —  that  such  resources  are  not  to  be 
tried  until  all  resources  within  human  control  have  been  tried  in  vain/'  This  is 
a  distinctive  Socratic  or  Platonic  thought  —  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  found 
in  Thucydides.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  split  hairs,  but  shades  of  meaning  are 
as  worthy  of  observation  as  niceties  of  syntax,  and  it  is  as  important  that  our 
quotations  should  be  strictly  relevant  as  it  is  that  our  accents  should  be  correct 

2  IV.  64;   I.  120.3,4,5. 

*  I.  140  Mkx<erfki  yiip  rdt  (u/i^opdf  tQw  wpaytuirw  o^  TfVirow  d/M$Qs  X*^P^ 
(rat  fj  Kol  rdt  duipolat  rod  dpBpi^ov,    VIII.  24. 
MI.  64. 
^  IM,  and  II.  44. 1. 
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from  the  deed,^  the  pretext  from  the  motive,'  the  specious 
or  plausible  from  the  actual  or  true.^  Readiness  to  con- 
ceive suspicions  and  quickness  to  anticipate  an  injury  are 
throughout  regarded  as  marks  of  a  superior  intelligence.* 
But  as  Plato  says,  the  cleverness  of  the  over-suspicious 
man  is  really  a  low  superficial  cunning.  He  quite  loses  his 
bearings  in  the  society  of  large,  true  natures.  The  really 
difficult  thing  is  to  discriminate,  to  know  when  to  trust 
and  when  to  distrust.  For  unreasonable  suspicion  is  as 
stupid  as  naive  credulity.^  Moreover,  as  Thucydides  ob- 
serves, universal  distrust  overreaches  itself.  The  unhappy 
Greeks  of  this  age  had  become  so  perfect  in  this  fatal  logic 
of  suspicion  that  they  could  find  a  flaw  in  any  argument 
that  promised  assurance  of  security  in  another's  pledges, 
and  so  being  unable  to  confide  were  compelled  to  forestall.® 

In  these  contests  brutal  dullards  who  from  self-distrust 
struck  at  once,  got  the  better  of  the  finer  wits  who,  relying 
on  the  ingenuity  of  their  combinations,  contemptuously 
bided   their  time.^     This   self-defeat  of  the  power  of  the 

1  Passim. 

•  I.  23  riiw  dXtiBtCTiTriP  rpd^aaiv  d<pav€ffTdTrfp  W  X67V;  III.  86  xpo^dcret .  . . 
PooUftewi;  VI.  6.  I;  VI.  33  xp60curtjr  .  .  .  tA  W  dXriB^;  VI.  76  xpo0d<r«  — 


«  E.g.  wpd^xw^'t  !•  96;  UL  82.  4;  v.  30.  2;  I.  37.  4  tA  €&irp€rh  Aawovdow 
.  .  .  rpofiifiXrirrat;  VIII.  66  Ifv  toOto  e^peirh  xpbs  to^j  rXelovt;  I.  39.  2;  III. 
38.  2,  etc.  Cf.  in  Tacitus  the  use  of  obtentui;  sub  obtentu;  praetendere;  ob- 
t^erc;  at  ea  specie;  specie  honoris;  speciosa  verbis;  re  inania  aut  subdola,  and 
amikr  expressions. 

*  III.  82.  5  Kal  vrowo^as  frt  StiP&rtpot;  cf.  III.  43.  3. 
»  Republic,  409  B  C  D. 

*  III.  83.  The  sentence  here  paraphrased  has  been  strangely  misunderstood 
bf  Qasen  and  others  through  failure  to  appreciate  the  Greek  point  of  view.  An 
aigmnent  or  a  speech  is  a  combat  of  wit  in  which  he  who  fails  to  convince  is 
vocsted.  Cf.  III.  37  tQv  re  d«l  XeyofUwtaw  h  rb  Koivbv  wepiytyi^tirSat;  III.  42 
i  |t^  rcio-at  d^vptrtirepos  tip  86^t  elrat,  etc. ;  Plato  Phaedr.  272  B  6  fi^i  Tet$6fiepo9 
tparti.  He  who  says,  "I  don*t  believe  you,"  has  the  better  of  him  (Jowett). 
Nov  everjrbody  at  G>rcyra  was  superior  in  his  reasoning  to  any  considerations  that 
Wd  out  hope  of  security;  which  in  Thucydides*  implicit  manner  becomes  "  was 
saperiof  in  argument  for  (to,  towards)  the  hopelessness  of  security."  Cf.  further 
IV.  108  Xoyta^  a&roKpdropi  duaBeiffdaii  III.  II  rb  Hi  iyrlwaXop  84ot  /jjSpop 
nrrh,  etc     Cf.  the  complaint  of  Diodotus,  III.  43.  3,  of  Athenian  suspicion. 

'  IIL  S^  3;  IIL  37.  4.     Cf.  La  Rochefoucauld,  maxim  129. 
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intellect  suggests  its  abdication,  and  so,  as  an  alternative 
to  the  dominant  Ionian  ideal,  Thucydides  depicts  for  us 
that  of  Sparta,  —  self-restraint  in  place  of  expansion,  dis- 
cipline and  caution  rather  than  the  free  play  of  the  intelli- 
gence :  "  We  are  not  cunning  in  useless  matters.  We  think 
the  wits  of  our  neighbors  as  keen  as  our  own.  We  do 
not  expect  by  ratiocination  to  forecast  the  caprices  of  for- 
tune. We  do  not  base  our  hopes  on  the  blunders  of  our 
opponents.  We  hold  that  man  does  not  diflfer  much  from 
man,  and  that  he  is  best  who  is  trained  in  the  severest 
school.*'  ^  This  is  the  Spartan  theory  of  practice.  Thucy- 
dides pronounces  no  judgment.  Truly,  as  Pindar  says  : 
toOto  S*  ayAy^avov  cvpelv  '6  n  vvv  iv  KaX  rekevrq,  <f>€pTarop 
avBpl  rvx^tv.  But  the  imperishable  interest  of  the  history 
lies  chiefly  in  its  incomparably  vivid  presentation  of  the 
struggle  between  these  two  conflicting  ideals  of  human  life.^ 
To  this  prevailing  intellectualism  it  would  be  possible  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  to  trace  the  special  minor 
characteristics  of  Thucydidean  style  and  idiom,  carefully 
noted  by  critics  and  editors  from  Dionysius  to  Classen 
and  Jebb.  E.g.  the  archaic  poetical  diction,  the  bold  meta- 
phor,^ the  abuse  of  antithesis,*  otiose  periphrases,^  and 
pointed    pedantic    discrimination    of   synonyms^  the    loose 


1 1.  84  freely  paraphrased;  cf.  III.  37,  38. 

»  Cf.  I.  70;  I.  84;  II.  39»  40,  46. 

•  To  few  examples  in  Blass  Att.  Bered.  i^,  p.  211,  add  wrovXow  adrovo/dav  VIII. 
64;  <pvydt  T€  ydp  elfu  riji  tQp  i^Xavdmav  wovripias  VI.  92;  rpoffelorret  06/3of 
VI.  86;  II.  53  T^p  rjiii  KaTe\f/7j<pifffjJp7iv  ffipiap  ixiKpefiaa^Bitpai,  Cf.  III.  40  and 
I.  18.  VI.  18  T^r  t6\ip  .  .  .  Tpl^wdaL  re  ain^p  wepl  airriip  tSffirtp  koX  AXXo  ti; 
VI.  36.  2  5t«j  TV  MiP^  ^^V  "^^^  ff<f>4T€pop  ixri\vyd^<apTai;  VI.  41  oTt  6  «r6Xe/uof 
dydWtrai;  VI.  18.  3  Kal  oCk  tcrip  iffup  ra/ueOevdai  is  Scop  ^v\6fu$a  ipx^^^* 

*X67v— Ip7v;  oUelot  —  dXX6rptof  II.  39;  III.  13.  5;  I.  78;  IV.  98.  3;  I. 
70.  6;  fdtor — K0ip6p  III.  14;  II.  43.  2;  ^oKowa  .  .  .  <f>aiPOfUpri  I.  32;  fiMcpdiP  — 
iyy60€P  III.  13;   III.  64.  5;  IV.  36.  2;  IV.  61.  3.  8;  VI.  76.  2,  3;  III.  38.  4. 

5  Dionysius  De  Thucyd.  29,  32.  Cf.  the  mannerism  of  rd  wap  ifiQp  I.  69;  rd 
tQp  v6\€(ap  III.  82;  rd  t^i  dpyris  II.  60;  rii  rod  xdKipav  V.  86;  rk  r^t  rvxv^ 
IV.  55 ;  rd  dwh  rov  KaraaTp(i>fMroi  VII.  70. 

«I.  69.  6;  I.  122.  4;  II.  62.  3;  III.  39.  2;  III.  82.  4;  VI.  76.3;  Blass  I.  219. 
Dionysius  De  Thucyd.  Judic.  46  v  t€  tQp  hpopjinap  ^11^170-it  dp^&rtpop  (ro^urrur^ 
ica2  dirctp6icaXor. 
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anacoluthic  structure  conforming  rather  to  the  implicit  logic 
of  association  than  to  the  explicit  logic  of  formal  grammar ;  ^ 
the  iroiKiXia  or  wanton  variation  of  the  syntax  of  functionally 
parallel  clauses  and  adverbial  phrases ;  ^  the  fondness  for 
litotes  and  suggestive  pregnant  uses  especially  of  the  ad- 
verb,^ the  passionate  desire,  as  it  has  been  put,  to  compress 
a  book  into  a  chapter,  a  chapter  into  a  paragraph,  and  a 
para^aph  into  a  sentence.*  Also  the  deliberate  preference 
for  the  abstract  generalizing  vague  expression  over  the  con- 
crete definite,  and  the  forcing  of  Greek  idiom  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  illustrated  by  the  quasi-philosophical  use  of  tSea,*  by 
the  substitution  of  abstract  nouns  or  neuter  adjectives  and 
participles  for  verbal  forms  of  expression,^  by  the  gener- 
alizing use  of  the  neuter  participle  or  adjective,*^  and  th^ 

1  See  the  list  in  Boehme's  index,  8. v.  Anakoluth,  Accommodation,  ErgSnzung, 
Snbjekty  Ucbcrgang,  Verschmelzung,  Wechsel,  etc.  Note  especially  the  use  of 
ToSrro  hpap  I.  5.  2;  II.  49.  5;  IV.  I^.  4;  a^h  Bpav  =  xoXe^Aecr  IV.  59.  2;  I.  31.  2; 
in.  10.  6;  V.  49.  4;  VI.  83.  I  =  wavTiKbp  kt\.  Tap€x^f^POi» 

*  Bbas  L  p.  215 ;  I.  2;  I.  9.  I ;  I.  49.  3  ;  I.  82.  I  fiijre  x6Xff/uov  d7ay  dijXoGr- 
TM  ft^  tit  iwiTpii/^ofuw;  II.  27.  2  Kard  re  rb  .  ,  ,  did^opov  xal  drt;  V.  9.  4,  6; 
VIL  82.  2;  VII.  57.  I. 

*  As  Shaks.  Cor.  I.  I,  what  he  hath  done  /amousfy,  Cf.  IV.  100.  4  ^oO<ra  ore- 
7«yvf,  " through  a  covered  passage'*;  I.  92  dyetriKXfnas;  II.  64.  2  dvayKalut, 
'with  close-lipped  patience  for  our  only  friend";  II.  65.  8  i\€v$4p<as;  III.  40.  i 
dp$p9rlnft;  III.  40.  4  ^fKf>6pm;  III.  56.  7  Kep9a\4<at;  IV.  18.  4;  otriyei 
rdyoB^  is  dpupl^Xow  daipaXQs  $$€pto;  IV.  62.  3,  4  xa^^^>  8iKai<at;  VI.  ii.  3 
ixHn0t',  cf.  I.  77  and  III.  46;  V.  91  xP'n<^^fJ^^i  VI.  87.  5  dwpayfi&vias.  The 
grunmatical  indexes  ignore  this  usage,  and  give  only  commonplace  instances  of 
h  with  implied  motion.  Thucydides*  use  of  litotes  hardly  needs  illustration.  Cf. 
•^  iff0'ow,  o&x  iKurra,  o^k  ikdffaovt,  o^k  d^vperos,  o68i  ddvparot. 

*  rb  'wtipoffdai  8t  i\ax^T<ap  dpofjudnay  w'XeZffTa  vrifULlptip  wpdy/ULTa  Dionysius 
De  10%  quae  Thucyd.  2. 

*  E.g.  rj  a^J  184^  inTpd  re  lf<rxo*'  ical  rd  Mdbe  pOp  rtipQprai  VI.  76.  3. 
Ct  III.  62.  2;  and  elios  in  VI.  77.  2,  etc. 

*  Ct  Blass  I.  p.  213,  Dionysius  De  iis  quae  Thucyd.  propria  sunt  V.,  Qassen 
Bnlestuog  LXXX.  A  good  example  is  II.  64  Sa-ris  5*  ^ir2  fjjtyliTTOis  rb  hrl<pdopop 
Xa^i^yet,  where  besides  the  avoidance  of  the  passive  form  we  gain  the  thought 
that  it  is  in  any  case  impossible  to  escape  envy,  and  therefore  the  sage  will  choose 
to  be  envied  for  something  worth  having.  Cf.  supra,  p.  3;  cf.  also  t^p  oitKin 
^rafv^wYi^r  VII.  34  and  similar  expressions  III.  95,  V.  35,  and  V.  50. 

'  Blass  I.  p.  214*  Classen  Einl.  LXXX.  The  neuter  undoubtedly  does,  as 
Qttitn  says,  give  a  body  to  the  abstraction,, but  the  natural  Greek  would  in  the 
■ajority  of  instances  have  avoided  the  abstract  form  altogether. 
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use  of  a  generalizing  personal  relative  clause  in  loose  appo- 
sitional  exegesis  of  a  preceding  generalization,  expressed  or 
implied.^ 

It  would,  I  say,  be  a  very  interesting  but  somewhat  fanci- 
ful undertaking  to  trace  these  minor  traits  of  style  to  their 
source  in  the  dominant  qualities  of  Thucydides'  mind.  If 
we  followed  the  lead  of  Dionysius,  we  should  account  for 
most  of  them  by  the  writer's  conscious  desire  to  display 
his  own  ingenuity  and  startle  and  subjugate  his  reader's 
intelligence.^  The  more  approved  modern  view  is  that  in 
Jebb's  words,  "we  see  a  vigorous  mind  in  the  very  act  of 
struggling  to  mould  a  language  of  magnificent  but  imma- 
ture capabilities."  To  this  view  we  all  except  Mr.  Mahaffy 
incline.  But  I  think  few  of  us  can  read  Dionysius*  analysis 
of  the  Corcyra  passage  or  of  the  Melian  dialogue  with- 
out being  shaken  in  our  faith.  ir€pL7re<f>pa<rr(u  irp(yi  ovSkv 
avayKoiov  is  his  illuminating  condemnatory  phrase.  Do  the 
periphrases  and  the  contortions  of  structure  and  the  affected 
nicety  in  the  employment  of  synonyms  add  anything  to 
the  real  weight  of  the  thought.^  Do  they  result  from  the 
struggle  of  a  powerful  intelligence  with  an  unformed  idiom, 
or  are  they  added,  for  general  literary  gorgeousness  (as 
Mark  Twain  would  say),  by  a  conscious  and  perverse  art.^ 
There  is  enough  truth  certainly  in  the  disparaging  view 
to  make  all  who  have  struggled  with  Thucydides  enjoy 
Dionysius'  amusing  account  of  how  "  he  spent  the  whole 
twenty-seven  years  of  the  war  in  'upsetting'  the  style  of 
those  eight  books  and  filing  and  polishing  each  one  of 
his  parts  of  speech ;  now  expanding  a  word  into  a  phrase, 
and  now  condensing  a  phrase  to  a  word,  and  at  one  time 
expressing  a  verbal  idea  by  a  substantive,  and  again  turning 

^  II.  44.  I  rd  3*  €^vx^,  ot  Ay,  etc.;  II.  62.  4  KaTa<pp6vrf<rit  W  os  dr;  VI.  14 
<coi  t6  KaXCat  Ap^cu  tovt  elrcu  ot  Ay;  VII.  68.  i;  VI.  16.  3;  IV.  18.  4  awf>fi6pup 
8i  dv8piap  olrivei,  etc.;  III.  45.  7;  V.  16.  I.  Similar  is  the  use  of  the  relative  with 
ellipsis  to  motivate  or  expand  a  preceding  suggestion.  1. 40.  2;  1. 68.  3;  I.  82.  i ; 
III.  55.  3;  III.  39;  VI.  61.  i;  IV.  26.  4;  IL  44.  2;  II.  45-  2i  IV.  92,  2;  VI. 
68.  I.    Cf.  Jebb  on  O.  C.  263. 

2  ixiTerridevKfat  .  .  •  f ra  dtaXXd^  roift  dXXovt  avyypa4>€U,  Dionysius  De 
Thucyd.  51. 
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the  substantive  into  a  verb;  and  perverting  their  use  so 
as  to  make  appellatives  of  names,  and  names  of  appella- 
tives; active  verbs  of  passive,  and  passive  of  active;  and 
interchanging  singular  and  plural,  and  predicating  mascu- 
lines, feminines,  and  neuters  of  each  other  to  the  utter  con- 
founding of  the  natural  sequence  of  the  thought "  (De 
Thucyd.  Judic.  24). 

Quite  apart  from  the  contortions  of  the  style,  the  sympa- 
thetic student  experiences  a  sense  of  strain  in  reading 
Thucydides.  The  actors  in  the  drama  never  relax  the  ten- 
sion of  their  intellectual  faculties.^  We  are  in  a  world  of 
analjfSK^  and  logical  relations  in  which  nothing,  to  borrow 
Professor  James'  phrase,  is  given  over  to  the  "effortless 
custody  of  habit**  We  are  constantly  called  upon  to  weigh 
evidence,  balance  probabilities,  divine  motives,  and  to  com- 
pare or  contrast  human  characteristics  and  faculties,  national, 
typical,  or  individual.*  We  arc  required  to  forecast  the 
probabilities  of  the  proverbially  uncertain  future  in  the  light 
of  the  entire  record  of  the  past  at  every  crisis  of  the  action, 
and,  whenever  the  power  of  God  or  fortune  makes  fore- 
cast foresworn,  as  Pindar  hath  it,  we  are  expected  to  feel 
a  shock  of  surprise  at  the  illogical  logic  of  events  and  the 
paradoxes  of  human  life.^  ei/Xoyo?,  SXo^o^^  eUo^  and  their 
synonyms  and  paronyms  occur  on  every  page.  The  chief 
concern  of  every  speaker  is  to  show  that  his  own  course 
of  action,  whatever  the  actual  event,  was  logical,  plausible, 

*  rd  .  .  .  drrtTerdx^ot  dXXt^Xotf  tJ  ywiifijf  III.  83.  I. 

«I.  70;   I.  121;  I.  141;  I.  142;   II.  87.  4;    II.  89;  III.  37.  I;  III.  56.  5; 

IV.  10. 5;  V.  9.  i;  V.  14;  V.  16;  IV.  40;  v.  75;  v.  105. 3, 4;  VI.  11;  VI.  17. 

i;  VI.  18;  VI.  68.  3;  VI.  69.  3;  VI.  72.  3;  VI.  77;  VI.  80.  3;  VII.  5.  4;  V. 
14.2,4;  VII.  48.  4;  VII.  34.  7;  VII.  61-64;  VII.  66-68;  VII.  71;  VIII.  96. 
Obaenre  the  frequency  of  drrlwdXos,  lff6f/^of,  dyx<^fM\o9,  dyririBhat,  and  other 
compounds  of  drrl^  as  drrcrt/SovXeOtf-at,  di^t/ieXX^crot,  and  the  weighing  in  the 
af^gomentathre  balance  of  ifiwetpla  and  fieXh-rj  and  ^dcrei  and  5t5ax j  ^ncl  e^vx^a 
and  ^fipto'u  and  d/M0la.  Ionian  and  Dorian,  land  power  and  naval  power,  etc.,  etc. 
•111.32.3;  IV.  12.  3;  II.  65.  12,  13;  IV.  39.  3;  IV.  40;  VII.  12.  2;  VII. 
28;  VII.  34.  7;  VII.  55;  VII.  62.  4  »-e^)Aittx«»'  dr6  tQp  ptQv;  VIII.  25.  5; 
VIII.  66.  5.  Observe  also  the  frequency  of  wapd  d6rafuv,  wapd  ypihfxrip,  wapd 
Ufof,  rapd  Xbyow,  iroXi>f  6  wapdlsoyoi,  ri^  dSoKifiTtp,  is  roifvarrlop — rtpUffrri  I. 
120. 5;  h  TWTo  w€pii<rrfi  4  r^xn  IV.  12.  3,  etc* 
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consistent,^  and  when  formal  disputation  ceases,  men  argue 
still  in  the  forum  of  their  own  minds,  and  abstractions  are 
personified  to  continue  the  debate.* 

Thucydides  himself,  in  one  of  the  few  passages  where  he 
betrays  a  personal  interest,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  defend 
at  length  the  a(o<l>poavin^^  that  is,  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Chians  in  their  treacherous  revolt  from  Athens  (VIII.  25). 
ei  Se  T$  iv  roi<;  avOpanreloi^  rov  /3iou  TrapaktSyotf;  ia^aXriaav 
—  why  their  error,  shared  by  the  best  minds  of  the  time, 
was  quite  excusable.  Similar  is  the  feeling  underlying  his 
eager  defence  of  the  justice  of  Pericles'  forecasts  of  the 
future.' 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  an  interesting  if  elusive  inquiry, 
to  ask  how  much  of  this  disputatious,  analytic,  antithetic, 
cynical  manner  was  due  to  the  fashion  of  the  new  rhetorical 
dialectic,  how  much  to  the  disintegration  of  popular  morality 
under  the  stress  of  war,  how  much  is  the  real  expression 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  Thucydides.  The  rhetoric  of  the 
time  was  responsible  for  much.  It  is  impossible  to  accept 
Jevon's  critical  dictum  that  Thucydides  is  no  stylist,  but 
rather  a  perpetual  demonstration  that  there  is  a  higher  art 
than  that  of  concealing  art  —  the  art  of  dispensing  with  it. 
And  there  are  many  exceptions  to  be  taken  to  Jebb's  state- 
ment that  the  student  of  Thucydides  always  has  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  hopeless 
or  thankless  task  of  unravelling  a  mere  rhetorical  tangle. 
Thucydides   is  doubtless   rich   in  ideas  —  &<nr€p  ix  Tnr/ri^ 


1 1.  32.  3;  IV.  87.  3;  v.  104;  v.  105.  4;  VI.  79.  2;  VI.  85  dwdpl  W  rvpdpwifi 
if  v6\jei  dpx^f^  ix^^V  ouSiw  A\oyor  6  ri  ^vfi/^4pop, 

^  VIII.  24  Kol  rodt  *KBriwalovs  iaSdworro  oM*  adroi^f  drriKiyorraf  .  .  .  «Jf  od 
vdpv  v6rffpa  <r^Qp  ptpaUn  rd  rpdyfiara  etff;  II.  87.  3  oMi  Hkoiop  ri^s  ywiifitft  rb 
y^i  icard  Kpdroi  piKri049,$x^^  ^^  f^^^  ^^  airrt}  dm\aylap.  Cf.  the  Euripidean 
tubtlety  of  Kal  ydp  6  /i^)  ^jfOtlt  \^ot  roh  J3*  ix^^^*-^  alrlap  Ar  ropdcrxoc  «J  €l 
4\4x^  <naTiipu>t  dp  Ijp  III.  53.  Cf.  Eurip.  Suppl.  298  ovrot  vuavC^  elra  fjJ/Mf/ofieu 
Tore  I  T^r  pvp  ffuav^p  us  i<nyiidi\  JtaitiDr.  Cf.  I.  140  /iiJ3*"  iv  hfup  adroit  air  law 
{fTo\lTif<r$«,  etc.  Cf.  also  the  curious  subtlety  of  VII.  66.  3 ;  I.  36.  i ;  VI.  78. 1-3; 
VI.  79;  V.  86;  IV.  92.  2;  VII.  34.  7;  IV.  55.  3;  II.  64.  6;  V.  90;  II.  8.  4, 
repeated  IV.  14.  2. 

«  II.  65. 
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vX/iwria^  aireipov  Tt  XP^^  vor}fJiATa}v  xal  ivdufirjfiaTonv,  says 
Dionysius.  But  the  expression  is  almost  always  elaborately 
tortured  for  effect.  Often  what  we  take  for  a  new  substan- 
tive thought  is  merely  an  ingenious  variation  on  a  common- 
place theme.  Often  periphrases  that  are  apparently  wrapped 
around  a  kernel  of  profound  suggestion  are  found  empty 
when  unfolded.  Irrelevant  distinctions  of  synonyms  abound. 
In  place  of  real  antithesis  we  are  frequently  put  off  with 
the  verbal  form  of  an  antithesis,^  and  speech  after  speech  is 
wound  up  with  an  aphorism  that  under  scrutiny  turns  out  to 
be  a  pompous  truism.^  More  matter  with  less  art,  we  cry. 
And  these  faults,  to  judge  by  almost  the  only  strictly  con- 
temporaneous writer  of  prose,  —  Antiphon,  —  were  character- 
istics of  the  formal  rhetoric  of  the  time  slightly  exaggerated 
by  Thucydides.  Dionysius  cites  Antiphon,  together  with 
Lysias  and  Andocides,  to  prove  that  Thucydides'  style  was 
not  that  of  his  contemporaries.  But  this  is  very  undis- 
criminating  criticism.  Antiphon  can  narrate  the  murder 
of  Herodes  as  simply  and  lucidly  as  Thucydides  the  attack 
on  Plataea.  But  when  he  puts  on  the  buskins  of  formal 
argumentation,  we  can  hardly  distinguish  his  gait  from  that 
of  the  historian.* 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  apportion  the  responsibility 
for  the  cynicism  of  the  history  between  the  historian  and 
his  time.  The  theme  was  certainly  disheartening  enough. 
A  writer  would  need  great  naivete  or  the  support  of  a 
transcendental  faith  in  order  to  retain  any  moral  illusions 
while  chronicling  the  affairs  of  Melos,  Plataea,  and  Corcyra, 
the  butcheries  of  Mycalessus,  Mitylene,  Scione  (IV.  122, 
V.  32),  the  treacherous  murder  of  the  Spartan  Helots  (IV. 
80),   the   trick   of   the   Sicilians  at    Egesta,   the   impudent 

*  A  notable  instance  in  II.  42  rQwit  W  om  r'Kovnf  rit  r^r  Kri  drd^avciw  wpo^ 
Ttfs^ms  iftaXaxla^ri  ovt€  Ttplas  iXrldi,  <as  JcAr  In  dta<f>vy(a¥  a^^v  •r\ovr'fi<rtitv, 

'  I.  34.  3  6  yiip  i\axi^Tas  rdr  ^urraftcXeiar  ix  roO  x^P^^^^^^^  "''^^^  ivavrloa 
yap^vwf  da^€i\i^TaTot  Ar  dtareXolri;  III.  48.  2  fhrit  yiip  e9  ^ovXeverat  rp6s 
ri*j  iwarrlovf  Kptl^tr^fw  iarlv  ^  fier  fpyuv  Iffx^^  *»^^ff  iTi6¥;  V.  9.4;  III.  30.  4; 
V.  III.  4;  II.  II.  9;  II.  64.  6;  VI.  14  Kal  r6  iraXwr  Ap^ai  roOr*  etuai  os  9Ly  rifw 
rorplU,  w0tfXi^  tit  irXtiara  4  iKiiv  tJwat  firfdip  fiXdyf/jj, 

'Tctral.  I.  r  3;    Herod.  7,  73,  92-93,  84. 
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knaveries  of  Alcibiades,  the  clever  stratagem  of  Phrynichus 
(VIII.  50),  the  negotiations  between  the  Peace  of  Nicias 
and  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  machinations  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  of  411,  and  the  various  minor  treasons  and 
atrocities  that  darken  these  pages.^  And  there  is  little  evi- 
dence of  any  such  triumphant  faith  in  Thucydides.  Classen, 
it  is  true,  brackets  him  with  Aristophanes  as  a  high-minded 
castigator  of  the  immorality  of  his  age,  and  extracts  a  wealth 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  from  his  unimpassioned  narra- 
tive. But  the  more  critical  Jebb  is  obliged  to  put  a  great 
strain  on  the  text  in  order  to  discover  one  or  two  edifying 
aphorisms,  such  as  that  justice  is  the  common  good  and 
is  identical  with  true  self-interest;*  or  that  we  ought  to 
receive  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  heaven  with  resig- 
nation ;  ^  and  is  at  last  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  oft-quoted 
sentence  about  simple-mindedness  and  true  nobility,  and  the 
two-edged  argument  of  the  "naked  repulsiveness  in  which 
he  exhibits  the  right  of  might."  We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
attribute  to  Thucydides  himself  all  the  cynicism  of  the 
Thebans  at  Plataea,  of  the  partisans  at  Corey ra,  of  the  Athen- 
ians at  Melos,  or  the  shameless  euphemisms  of  the  k(iKo\ 
Kh'yadol  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens,*  but  there  is 

1  Cf.  e.g.  II.  67.  4;  II.  70.  i;  II.  79.  2;  III.  32.  i;  III.  113.  6;  IV.  23;  IV. 
76.2;  VI.61;  VI. 74;  VII.48.  2;  VIII.93.3;  VIII. 56.2;  VIII.89.3;  V.  76; 
I.  90;  I.  107.  4. 

2  He  cites  V.  90  and  I.  41,  which  should  be  i.  42  r6  re  yiip  ^vfuftipop  iv  if  Aw 
rtf  iXdxurra  dfiaprdyy  /MdXiara  (rerat,  which  will  certainly  bear  no  more  moral 
meaning  than  is  given  it  by  Crawley's  **  the  straightest  path  is  generally  the  best." 
The  Koiphp  dya$6¥  of  V.  90  is  not  abstract  justice,  but  that  reasonable  forbearance 
towards  the  vanquished  and  the  weak  of  which  the  Melians  warn  the  Athenians 
that  they  too  may  one  day  stand  in  need. 

*  II.  64.  2,  on  which  Boehme,  Einleitung  XVIII.,  niuvely  remarks:  **Es  geht 
ein  Zug  tiefen  religiosen  Ernstes  eben  so  entscheiden  durch  das  Werk,  als  dasselbe 
durchwcg  von  echt  sittlichem  Geiste  erflillt  ist."  Cf.  supra,  p.  12.  Similarly 
Qassen,  ed.  1879,  Einleitung  LVIII. 

♦  VIII.  47  oi>  Tomtfplq,  o^Si  dyifiOKparlg.;  VIII.  53  €l  fi^  roXtreiSfroftcr  o'ca^poi^- 
artpov'y  VIII.  65  Kal  dXXovr  rtrdt  dw€WiTr\^tlovs  .  .  .  Kpv^  dn^XcMrar;  VIII.  66 
t^din  iK  Tpdirov  nvbt  irirriMov  rtOr^Kti;  VIII.  68  6  fjJrroi  dTor  t6  rpayfta 
^V¥0€lt  .  .  .  *Arrt<f>Qp  ^v  dv^p  .  .  .  tQp  icaO  iavrbif  dpery  re  o^dtpds  deurepet; 
VIII.  69  'EXXiyi^f  ptawiffKoi  ott  ixp^rro  ef  rl  tow  64oi  x*H^^py^^^'»  VIII.  70  ot 
iS6K0VP  inn/jSttoi  cIfcu  inre^ip€$ijpai. 
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little  evidence  in  his  writings  of  any  generous  indignation 
at  them.  The  declaration  that  Nicias  least  deserved  to  suf- 
fer what  he  did,  on  account  of  his  habitual  practice  of  all 
conventional  virtue,  conveys  quite  as  much  irony  or  sense 
of  dramatic  contrast  as  moral  affirmation.^  We  learn  else- 
where that  Nicias  was  excessively  devoted  to  religiosity, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  (VII.  50.  4),  and  there  is  an  intense 
Sophoclean  irony  in  the  statement  that  he  had  resolved  to 
leave  behind  him,  if  possible,  the  name  of  a  man  who  had 
never  brought  disaster  upon  the  state,  as  well  as  in  the 
repeated  malicious  allusions  to  his  good  fortune.^  Vive 
pius  moriere  plus  seems  to  be  the  moral.  Thucydides 
merely  chronicles,  he  does  not  himself  indorse,  the  pious 
attribution  by  the  Spartans  of  their  failure  in  the  first  period 
of  the  war  to  their  violation  of  their  treaty  obligations.* 

The  impression  made  by  the  whole  history  is  that  the 
writer's  mind  was  subdued  by  what  it  worked  in.  Only  once 
or  twice  does  he  let  fall  a  word  of  pity,  as  fte/fw  ^  KaTh 
idxfwch  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse 
(VII.  75),  or  ovSepof;  .  .  .  fjaa-ov  6\o<f>vpa<r0ac  a^i(f>  of  the 
butchery  at  Mycalessus  (VII.  30).  Elsewhere  the  repressed 
feeling  finds  vent  in  such  loaded  and  contorted  phraseology 
as  /cara  iravra  ykp  Trai/ro)?  viKffdivTef;  teal  ouSev  oXiyov  €9 
01^1^  KaKOiradri<TavT€^  iraiKoKedpia  Srf  ro  \ey6fievov  koX  ire^o^ 
jcoi  vri€^  KoX  ovBev  o  ri  ou/c  dTrdoiKero  (VII.  Sy);  or  ircUrd  t€ 
iSea  Kar^oTT)  davarov  koX  .  .  .  ovhlv  o  ri  ov  ^vvefit)  koX  fn 
vepcurepof  (3.  81).  Sometimes,  also,  feeling  is  displayed  by 
the  brief  pregnant  suggestion  of  a  startling  dramatic  con- 
trast :    e.g.   rit  piv  Kark   Jlauaaviav  rov  AaxeBaifjuiviop  koX 

s 

*  VII.  86  tik  riip  wdffav  is  Aper^w  ptPOfufffUniP  iriT^iwffiv,  That  Tcurav  and 
wtmtuffiUniw  go  Mrith  hririitwinv  docs  not  affect  the  sense,  which  is  not  "  der 
Gevissenhaftigheit  geroass  eingerichtet "  (Boehme),  nor  **  das  durch  Gesetz  und 
Herkommen  geregelte  Strebcn  nach  dcm  Edeln  "  (Classen),  nor  quite  "  he  lived 
b  the  practice  of  every  virtue"  (Jowett),  nor  precisely  "  his  exact  attention  to 
every  religious  duty  "  (Crawley). 

*  V.  16.  VI.  17  KoXh  Vuclat  e^vx^i  «©«€?  e?mt.  Cf.  VI.  23.  3  (hi  iXdxKrra 
^  ^f  rapoBods  ifULvrbv  fioi&XofJMX  4kt\€ip, 

*  VII.  18.  On  Thucydides'  attitude  towards  the  religious  opinions  of  his  time, 
•ce  two  good  pages  in  Jevons'  History  of  Greek  Literature,  336,  337. 
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Bc/uoTOiirX^a  rov  ^AOffvaiov  Xaijuirpordrov^  yevofUpov^  r&v  Koff 
kavToif^  '£XXi7i/Q>i/  ovTGUfi  iTeXevrffo-cv  (I.  1 38),  and  ri  fiev  /car^ 
Tffv  fieyaKfjp  arpareiav  ^A0t)P€U(dv  koI  t&v  ^vfAfidx^ov  i^ 
Atyinrrov  ovroy^  irekeuTfja-ev  (I.  Iio),  or,  best  of  all,  the 
allusion  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  the  break  up  of 
the  camp  before  Syracuse  to  the  magnificent  description 
of  the  splendors  of  the  embarkation  at  Athens.  .  .  .  diro 
ota^  XafJLirpoTffTO^  koX  aifxijfJLaTO^  rod  irpirov  ^  ouiv  Tckevri^v 
Koi  raireivoTffTa  d<f>lxTo}  Even  when  his  own  feelings  are 
most  strongly  enlisted,  the  expression  of  them  is  checked 
and  embarrassed  by  his  deep-seated  fear  of  the  spirit  of 
blague^  as  tyrannous  in  ancient  Athens  as  in  modem  Paris. 
His  contempt  of  sentimental  expansion  (jiaKpriyopelv  iv 
elSia-iy  etc.)  returns  upon  himself  and  destroys  the  sources 
of  genuine  feeling.  fj,ff  iraXaiiL^  aperctf;  el  ri^  apa  /cat  iytpero 
oKovovre^  iTn/cXaa-drJTe  the  Thebans  say  with  a  cold  sneer 
to  the  Spartans  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  men  of  Plataea. 
We  make  no  fine  speeches  about  our  merits  as  the  over- 
throwers  of  barbarians,  the  Athenian  envoys  protest  at 
Camarina.  The  habit  of  utterances  like  these  makes  it  im- 
possible for  Thucydides  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  free  expan- 
sion of  Nicias'  last  words  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  Athens. 
The  smile  of  an  imagined  cynical  reader  ^  stays  his  pen,  and 
in  place  of  what  might  have  been  the  most  moving  speech 
in  the  history,  we  have  the  cold,  indirect  report :  aXXa  re 
Xeywp  oaa  iv  r^  TOiovT(p  riBr)  rov  fcaipov  Spre^  apdptoTroi  ov 
irpo^  TO  BoKeiP  TiPi  apycudkoyelp^  <l>uXa^dfiepoi>  eliroiep  iip\ 
"With  other  remarks  that  at  such  a  crisis  men  would  not 
space  from  fear  of  seeming  to  fall  into  old-style  sentimental 
commonplace  **  — the  most  pathetic  words  in  the  entire  eight 
books  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  spiritual  history 
of  the  time  and  the  writer. 

1 VII.  75;  cf.  VI.  32.    Cf.  also  III.  113. 

^  Cf.  I.  73.  2  rd  5^  Mi75iKd  ,  ,  ,  tl  koL  di  6%^^  /i&XKov  KffT<u  del  irpo|3aXXo/y^ 

POlt, 

*  Cf.  Isocrates'  use  of  dpxaMtf  Orat  III.  26,  and  IV.  30. 
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VI. — English   Words  which  hav  Gaind  or  Lost  an  Initial 
Consonant  by  Attraction, 

SECOND  PAPER. 

Bv  CHARLfiS  P.  G.  SCOTT. 

In  a  previous  paper,  publisht  in  the  Transactions  for 
1892,  pp.  179-305,  dealing  with  English  words  which  hav 
gaind  or  lost  an  initial  consonant  by  Attraction,  I  set  forth 
the  largest  class  (§  I),  namely,  those  involving  the  gain  or 
loss  of  initial  «,  in  words  preceded  by  (I)  the  article  an  or  a^ 
(II)  the  dativ  article  then^  (III)  the  possessiv  w/;/^  or  thine^ 
(IV)  the  negativ  none^  (V)  the  conjunction  a«,  (VI)  the 
preposition  in  (an,  on),  and  (VII)  inflexiv  n. 

In  this  paper  I  take  up  the  next  largest  classes,  with  some 
smaller,  dealing  first  with  those  in  which  particles  ar  con- 
cemd  (articles  and  pronouns),  as  a  sequence  to  the  similar 
classes  before  treated,  and  then  with  the  rest  in  the  alphabetic 
order  of  the  consonant  affected.  The  same  abbreviations  ar 
used  as  in  the  former  paper. 

§  II.    Initial  T  gaind. 

VIII.  Cases  involving  the  article  that.  The  final  /  of  the 
article  that,  also  thet,  a  pronunciation  now  recognized  only  in 
dialect  (1847  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  etc.),  but  common 
everywhere  in  the  unemphatic  use,  and  often  so  speld  in 
ME.,  is  in  some  instances  attracted  to  the  noun,  leaving  the 
article  in  the  usual  and  therefore  more  stable  form  the. 
(G)mpare  the  article  then  and  them,  dativ,  similarly  reduced 
to  the,  in  the  instances  given  before  (Transactions,  xxiii. 
279-287),  and  hereafter,  §  III,  p.  108).  The  cases  of  attracted 
/  in  this  sort,  ar  not  many,  and  all  but  two  ar  of  limited  use. 
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I.  Effigies.  Thai  effigies  became  the  tefi^es.  Effigies  was  once 
very  common,  in  the  sense  of  *  likeness/  '  picture.'  It  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  plural,  and  a  new  singular  effigie^  effigy*  ^^  dialectal  use 
*effigey  effij  (from  effigies  ef  i-jiz  taken  as  *effiges  ef  ij-ez)  arose. 

(a)  And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witncsse, 

Most  truly  limn'd,  and  liuing  in  your  face  .  .  . 

1623  Shakespeare,  A,Y,L,  ii.  7.  193  (F^  p.  194). 

Effij.    A  likeness  —  a  strong   likeness.    "  He   is   the   very  Effij  of  his 

father."     Evidently  from  the  Effigies  [sic]  used  the  century  before  last 

for  picture  or  portrait.  1823  Moor,  Suffolk  Wordst  p.  118. 

(Ji)   The  teffigies  and  counterfait.    1610  Honours  Academies  ii.  9.    (H.  p.  856.) 

a.  Even,  contracted  een.  In  Scotch  use  thet  een  has  become  the 
teen^  this  evening.  Compare  the  day^  this  day,  to-day.  Compare 
also  teen  for  at  een  (IX.  10),  and  stt  good  een^  goofd  den,  etc.  (XVII). 

(Jt)    But  thinks  I,  chaps,  ye're  aff  your  eggs  for  ance,  gif  ye  ettle  to  come  on 
us  the  'teen  at  unawares.  Saint  Patrick^  L  168.     (1882  Jam.) 

3.  Harbinger.     That  harbinger  makes  {the^  tarminger, 

(a)  Let  me  alone,  for  the  king's  carminger  [read  harbinger  P"]  was  here; 
He  sajTS  the  king  will  be  here  anon. 

1594  A  Knacke  to  Knowe  a  Knave  (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vi.  567). 
(^)    Tarminger,     Harbinger.    A  corruption. 

1847  H  ALU  WELL,  p.  852  (without  reference). 
[This  may  refer  to  the  above  passage.     Hazlitt's  edition  is  a  thing  to  be 
abhord.] 

4.  Hayloft.  That  or  thet  hayloft,  became  the  *tayloft,  taylot,  tal- 
luty  tallaty  tallet,  toilet;  one  of  the  most  permanent  aberrations  of 
this  class.  For  the  reduction  of  the  second  element  lo/t  to  -lot,  -lat^ 
'let,  compare  the  Somerset  cocklawt  for  cockloft  (1825  Jennings, 

P-30- 

(a)  An  haye  house  or  loft :  an  haye  mowe  or  rieke :  a  place  where  hay  lieth. 

Foentle.     \\^%Q  haie.'\  1573  Baret,  Alvearie^  H.  15. 

(p)    Taylot.     Glocestershire  word;   meaning  an  hay-loft.    At  first,  no  doubt, 

they  said  in  taylot  for  in  the  hay-loft ;  and  then  converted  the  whole 

into  a  substantive,  calling  a  hay>loft  by  that  name. 

1777  Gent.  Mag,  Aug.,  p.  373. 
7a//^/ (i.e.  top-loft).    A  hay-loft.     Exm.  1 790  Grose, /Vot;.  CA>w. 

ToUet,  a  hay-loft.      1804  Duncumb,  Herefordshire  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  p.  63. 
Tallett  s.    The  upper  room  next  the  roof;  used  chiefly  of  out-houses,  as 
a  hsiy-tallet.  1825  Jennings,  Somerset  Gloss,  p.  74. 

Tallet.     (Tal,  Brit,  tall ;  high.)     The  upper  room  next  the  roof;  applied 

chiefly  to  a  stable,  as  a  hay-tal/et.     Som.  Hants. 

Why,  you  must  know  that  the  puggen  end  of  the  linney  neist  to  the  peg*s- 

looze  geed  way  and  was  ruseing  down :  maester  was  staunding  by  the 

tallot  whan  the  cob-wall  sluer'd  away  all  to  wance  and  made  such  a  sture 

that  a  come  heal'd  in  brist  and  grute.     1837  Devonshire  Dialogue,  p.  3. 

1839  HoLlX)WAY,  Gen.  Diet,  of  Provincialisms, 

Tallit.    A  hayloft.     West.    **  When  the  prisoner  came  in  he  was  watcherd, 

which  shewed  he  had  not  been  all  night  in  the  tallit  J*   1847  Halliwelu 
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Why  coud  not  a  "  watcherd  "  man  hav  been  all  night  in  the  hay- 
loft? Because  haylofts  ar  usually  dry,  not  to  say  dusty;  and  one 
comes  not  out  of  them,  after  a  night's  sleep,  *  wet-shod.'  Watcherd 
is  for  watched  (H.),  and  this  is  for  wat-shod^  dialectal  form  of  wet- 
shod^  ME.  wetschody  wete-shoed, 

WoUeward  and  wete-shoed  [wo-werie  and  wetsckod  C]  went  I  forth  after. 

1377  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  i. 

TaUety  s.    A  hayloft.     West,    Any  upper  room  with  a  lath  window  instead 

of  glass.    East.  1857  Wright,  p.  942. 

TaUut,    The  hayloft.  x868  Huntley,  Gloss.  Cotswold  Dialect,  p.  65. 

I  determined  to  sleep  in  the  tallat  awhile,  that  place  being  cool  and  airy, 

and  refreshing  with  the  smell  of  sweet  hay. 

1869  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  xxxi. 
TalUi.    The  hayloft  over  a  stable. 

1891  Chope,  Dial,  of  Hartland  (E.D.S.),  p.  1 15.     (  Tallat,  p.  18.) 

5.   Heft.     That  heft  is  the  source  of  (the")  te/t^  and  this  of  the 

(a)  ffeft.  ...    An  effort,  a  heaving.  1775  Ash. 

\b)  Teft  or  Heft,  v.  to  judge  of  the  weight  of  anything  by  poizing  it  with,  or 
in,  the  hand.    "  T^  this,  wul  ye  ?  "    See  Heft. 

1825  Britton,  Beauties  of  Wiltshire  (E.D.S.),  p.  45. 
TefL    The  same  as /^^,  q.v.  1847  Halliwell. 

6-  Hovel.     That  hoveiy  the{t)  hovel,  became  (th£)  tovel,  or  tuffold, 

{a)  In,  fellow,  there,  into  M'  Houel;  keep  thee  warm. 

1623  Shakespeare,  Lear  iii.  4  (F^  p.  298). 

(^)  Tuffold,  or  Tovel.  This  means  an  hovel  in  Derbjrshire,  where  they  first 
said  in  lovely  i.e.  in  the  hovel  0  and  then  by  mistake  took  tovel  to  be 
the  substantive,  for  hovel,  1 777  Gent.  Mag.,  Aug.,  p.  373. 

7.  Iron.     That  ieme  cross  appears  as  (the)  tieme  cross, 

{S)   Tierne  cross  (ia  Somner*s  Antiq.  of  Canterb.,  pp.  1 1, 169),  is  the  iron  cross. 

1777  Gent.  Mag.,  Aug.,  p.  373. 

8.  (Md,  dial,  auld,  aud,  owd,  etc.,  ME.  old,  aid.  That  or  thet 
old  hen  and  that  or  thet  old  law  ar  subject  to  the  same  new  law. 

(tf )  The  owd  bins  cackled  in  the  yard, 

For  we  forgot  to  feed  *em ! 

1806  Bloomfield,  7he  Horkey,  in  Wild  Flowers,  p.  35. 

iff)  [  The'\  towd  hen,  the  old  hen,  was  a  popular  name  for  the  eagle  of  the 

lectern  in  Chester  Cathedral.  1882  Palmer,  Folk-Etym.,  p.  570. 

(tf)  te  olde  lage,    c  1230  A  Bestiary,  1.  293  (in  Old  Eng.  Misc.,  E.E.T.S.,  p.  lo). 

fie  haid[e'\  [var.  pe  aide,  fie  olde]  law. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  MS.)  (E.E.T.S.),  I.  116. 
(Jt)  Forr  )>att  nass  nohht  onn32eness  Crist, 

fiatt  talde  la3he  stode.  c  1200  Orm,  Ormulum,  L  1 8196. 
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9.  One.  The  word  one  in  its  various  forms,  one^  dial  ane,  and  Oy 
dial,  ae^  ME.  on^  ooriy  an,  and  o^  oo^  a,  AS.  an,  has  run,  both  alone, 
and  with  its  altemativ  oth^r,  a  long  course  of  riot  after  the  shifting 
that,  thet,  the.  That  one,  thet  one,  dial,  thet  ane,  ME.  that  on,  oon, 
an,  is  divided  the  tone,  dial,  the  toon,  the  tane,  ME.  the  ton,  toon,  tan. 
The  form  with  n  lost,  that  or  thet  o,  or  oe,  dial,  ae,  becomes  in  like 
manner  the  to,  the  toe,  dial,  the  tae,  or  tea. 

Examples  ar  innumerable.  I  giv  here  only  a  few  of  those  that 
involv  the  (J)  one;  other  examples  of  theij)  one  ar  given  below  in 
connection  with  examples  of  the(i)  other. 

(3)  There  was  nother  power  ne  ryche, 

Who  that  beheld  hem  both, 
Fayrer  neuer  more  ne  cowde  say, 
That  knew  the  toon  of  the  children  tway 
Bote  be  colour  of  here  cloth. 
c  1430  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1.  92  (Weber,  Metr.  Rom.  ii.  373). 
My  desteny  is  for  to  dey  a  shamful  dethe,  I  trowe, 
Or  ellis  to  flee  —  the  ton  must  be,  none  other  wey  I  knowe. 

c  1502  7'fu  Nuibrowne  Maide  (Arnold's  Chronicle, 
repr.  181 1,  p.  198;  Child,  Ballads,  iv.  146). 
Ther-for  the  ton  of  us  shall  de  this  day. 

a  1550  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot  (Child,  Ballads^  vii.  32). 

And  therefore  it  was  misliked  in  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  thought  vncomely 

for  him  to  counterfet  Alexander  the  great,  by  holding  his  head  a  little 

awrie,  and  neerer  toward  the  tone  shoulder,  because  it  was  not  his  owne 

naturall.     1589  [Puttenham],  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (repr.  Arber),  p.  302. 

So  especially  in  phrases,  the(J)  one  part^  theiJ)  one  side,  the{t)  one 
half. 

TaparL    Of  the  one  part  *  1847  Haixiwell. 

Tonpart     Of  the  one  part.  1847  Halliwell. 

These  doutless  refer  to  old  passages  not  quoted. 

Now  he  setteth  his  hat  on  the  toe  side^  and  commeth  sailing  in  like  a  shippe 
in  a  tempestuous  tide.     1609  The  Man  in  the  Moone  (Wright,  p.  966). 

[This  is  different  from  ^ the  to  side^  the  right  hand  side"  under  which 
Wright  puts  it.     Compare  at  0  side,  a  to  side,  IX.  7.] 

There's  twa  o'  them  faulded  unco  square,  and  sealed  at  the  tae  side. 

18 16  Scott,  Antiquary,  xv. 

There  is  neither  wark  nor  the  very  fashion  or  appearance  of  wark,  for 
the  tae  half  of  thae  puir  creatures;  that  is  to  say  .  .  .  cannot  employ 
the  one  moiety  of  the  population.  1818  ScoTT,  Rob  Roy,  xxvi. 

10.  Other.  That  or  the  tother,  dial,  ither,  oor,  ME.  that,  thet 
other,  becomes  the  tother,  dial,  the  tither,  the  toor,  ME.  the  tother, 
sometimes  that  tother. 

{a)  V^n  bet  offer  dai.       c  1258  Meidan  Maregrete,  1.  221  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  4a 
/}at  oper, 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  83.     (See  full  quotation  below.) 
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Tborgfa  me  men  gon,  than  spak  that  othir  [the  other^  Wright]  side, 
Unto  the  mortal  strokU  of  the  spere. 

c  1374  Chaucer,  Pari,  of  FouUs^  I.  I34- 
(^)  Swanborow  his  sister,  Helfled  the  tother,   a  1300  Havelok  the  Dane,  1.  411. 
For  in  (ns  loue  scho  failes  neuer, 

And  in  /ktt  toper  [var.  /}e  toper,  2  mss.,  fiat  o/ter,  i  mss.]  scho  lasts  euer. 
c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  MS.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  83. 
The  tother  thinge  that  we  may  se.  c  1325  Enf^,  Metr,  Horn.,  p.  11. 

We  wil  sle  )>e  ^tif  and  late  foe  tother  [var.  the  other,  pe  other,  pe  oper,  pe 
opere']  goo.  c  1400  Gamelyn  (Six-Text),  1.  822. 

On  pe  iodir  syde.  c  1430  Ycrk  Plays,  xiiL  I.  51  (p.  104). 

The  toper  was  cledde  in  a  cote  alle  of  clene  siluer. 

c  1440  Morte  Arthure  (E.E.T.S.  1865),  I  3335. 
(Other  examples  1.  233,  2208,  2530,  3855,  etc.) 
A*  the  tothar  syde. 

a  1550  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot  (Child,  Ballads,  vii.  38). 
Ooir  man,  said  scho,  vnto  the  tother  two. 

1552  Lyndesay,  Testament  of  the  Papyngo  (E.E.T.S),  1.  1 182. 

The  phrases  the{t)  one^  the{f)  other ,  ar  most  common  in  associa- 
tion, as  opj)osits  or  alteraativs :  thaty  thet  one  (o,  ae,  etc.)  .  .  .  that, 
thet  other  (Jther,  etc.),  appearing  also  as  the  tone  (to,  tae,  etc.)  .  .  . 
^  tother  {tither,  etc.).  To  show  how  the  use  shifted,  I  arrange  my 
quotations  this  time  in  mere  chronological  order,  without  classification. 

(fl)  (Jf)  He  spused  pat  an  [var.  pe  tan,  pe  toon"],  Nachor  pe  toper, 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  233. 
That  nolde  spare  for  kin  that  0  kosin  that  other. 
So  the  fend  hem  prokede  uch  man  to  mourdren  other, 
r  1312  Poem  on  the  Times  of  Edward  J L  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  343. 
The  tan  was  man,  the  tother  wif. 

c  1325  Eng.  Metr.  Horn.,  ed.  Small,  p.  156. 

per  is  an  eddre  |>et  is  y-hote  ine  latin  aspis,  |>et  is  of  zuiche  kende  )>et  hi 

stopped  pet  on  eare  mid  erbe  and  pet  oper  mid  hare  tayle  J>et  hi  ne 

yhere  >ane  charmere.     1340  Michel  (tr.),  Ayenbite  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  257. 

Scm  soHy  pat  on,  pat  oper  hy3t  Cam. 

c  1360  Cleanness,  1.  299  {Early  Eng,  Allit,  Poems,  E.E.T.S.,  p.  45). 
|?ire  both  are  hydir  brought, 

pe  tone  Moyses,  pe  todir  Ely.        c  1430  York  Plays,  xxiii.  1.  137  (p.  189). 
And  scyd  to  him,  "  Mi  leue  brother, 
Kepe  thou  that  on,  and  Y  that  other, ^^ 
c  1430  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1.  319  (Weber,  Metr,  Rom.  ii.  382). 
So  grete  a  multitude  that  they  coverde  the  ysz  fra  the  taa  bank  to  the 
tother.  a  1500  (?)  MS,  Lincoln  A„  i.  171  f.  19.     (H.  p.  844.) 

This  indentur  made  betwefi  John  Bolle  thelder  armerer,  and  J.  Bolle  the 
yonger  grocer  citezens  of  London,  of  that  one  partye,  and  Johfi  de 
Castro  ,  .  ,  on  that  other  partye  .  .  . 

e  1502  Arno/d^s  Chron.  (1811),  p.  ill. 
There  ben  two  dyfference  of  perspcctyves,  the  one  is  pure,  separate  of 
erthlynesse,  and  the  tother  is  spotted  by  the  same  and  myxed. 

c  1532  Dewes,  fntroductorie  for  to  lerne  French  (1852),  p.  920. 
That  xxx  of  the  principall  men  of  the  ta  clan  sal  cum  with  othir  xxx  of 

the  tothir  clan. 
1536  Bellenden,  tr.  Boece,  Hist,  (in  Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  Note  2  F). 
He  winkth  with  the  tone  eie,  and  lokth  with  the  tother. 

1562  Heywood,  Proverbs  and  Epigrams  (Spenser  Soc.),  p.  33. 
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That  with  spitefull  obrayds  and  uncharitable  chaffings  alweiz  they  freat, 
az  far  az  any  whear  the  ion  can  beer,  see,  or  smell  the  toother  :  and 
indeed  at  vtter  deadly  fohod. 

1575  Laneham,  Letter  from  JCenilworth  (N.S.S.  1890),  p.  17. 
Annathor  ath  to  the  side  [read  at  the  to  stde'\  O  a  most  dainty  man.  .  .  . 
And  his  Page  atother  [read  at  tother'\  side,  that  handfuU  of  wit. 

1623  Shakespeare,  LX.L,  iii.  i.     (F^  p.  131.) 
Tak  3c  Af  Amr,  Md  r  iSir  r«il«r. 

1602  Lyndisat,  Thru  EstaitL  (EX.T.S.)*  L  2214. 
The  tane  was  buried  in  Maries  Kirk 
And  the  tither  in  Marie's  quire; 
Out  of  the  tane  there  grew  a  birk. 
And  the  tither  a  bonny  brier. 

a  1824  Fair  Janet  (Child,  Ballads,  ii.  92). 
[Similar  stanza  in  Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Annie,  ii.  139.] 
The  ghaist  gae  Rab  a  kick  wi'  the  tae  foot,  and  a  kick  wi'  the  tother, 

1 81 6  Scott,  Antiquary,  ix. 
The  tane  gies  up  a  bit,  and  the  tither  gies  up  a  bit. 

i8i8  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xiv. 
By  the  grace  of  Mercy,  the  horse  swarved  round,  and  I  fell  aff  at  M/  tae 
side  as  the  ball  whistled  by  at  the  tither. 

1 819  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxiv. 

In  many  cases  the  /  disappears  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
terms,  leaving  simply  the  one  opposed  to  the  tother^  or  the  other 
opposed  to  the  tone.  And  the  may  disappear,  or  may  not  hav  been 
used,  before  one. 

fiene  enne  hi  honge  in  one  half,  for  to  don  him  teone. 
And  on  bi  /nit  oper  half  and  ihesuc  heom  betweone. 
a  1250  Passion  of  our  Lord,  1.  439  {^Old  Eng.  Misc.,  E.E.T.S.,  p.  49). 
pe  oone  ys  heuy  and  rede,  pe  toper  is  li3t  and  no3t  bittere. 

^  '350  (?)  »»^*  (cited  by  Way,  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  94,  note). 

He  schal  hate  oone  and  loue  the  tothir.  c  1382  Wiclif,  Luke  xvi.  13. 

The  oon  halfe  of  the  sayd  forfeiture  to  be  unto  the  kyng  our  souereyn 

lorde,  and  that  other  halfe  to  be  unto  hym  or  theym  of  his  subgettis  .  .  . 

[etc.].  1489  Statutes  of  Henry  VII.  (Caxton,  facsim.),  p.  12. 

Sir  Gawaine  tooke  the  lady  by  the  one  arme. 

Sir  Kay  tooke  her  by  the  tother. 

a  1650  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine  (Child,  Ballads,  i.  38), 
You  Glasgow  tradesfolks  hae  naething  to  do  but  to  gang  frae  the  tae  end 
o*  the  west  of  Scotland  to  the  ither.  18 18  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxviiL 

It's  a  common  case  —  the  ae  half  of  the  warld  thinks  the  tither  daft. 

1824  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  viii. 

Then  the  /  disappears  from  both  terms,  leaving  the  one,  the  other. 
This  is  the  now  establisht  usage. 

The  one  wes  callit  the  tre  of  lyfe; 
The  other  tre  began  our  stryfe. 

1552  Lyndesay,  The  Monarche  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  743. 
The  ane  has  taen  him  by  the  head. 
The  ither  by  the  feet. 

a  1803  Lord  William  (Child,  Ballads,  iii.  21). 
Said,  "  Saw  ye  ever  a  fitter  match 
Betwixt  the  ane  and  ither  ?  " 

a  1827  Earl  Richard  (Child,  Ballads,  iii.  276). 
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The  initial  /  is  actually  '  gaind '  in  tone  and  tother  when  it  is  used 
without  the.  Tone  so  used  is  confined  in  dialectal  use;  tother  is 
common  also  in  colloquial  use. 

Had  not  the  Angell  thither  directed  the  Shepheards;  had  not  the  Star 
thither  pointed  the  Magi,  neither  tone  nor  tothir  would  ever  there  have 
sought  Him.    a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes,  SermoHs^  fol.  p.  1 10.    (P.  p.  589.) 
Sayes  09u  to  tother ^  what  quoine  hast? 

161 1  Rowlands,  Knave  of  Ciubbs.     (Wr.  p.  778.) 
From  One  [house]  he  dates  his  Foreign  Letters 
Sends  out  his  Goods,  and  duns  his  Debtors : 
In  f  other,  at  his  Hours  of  Leisure, 
He  smokes  his  Pipe  and  takes  his  Pleaiyre. 

1733  Prior,  Abna  (Poems,  5th.  ed.,  i.  93). 
Ton  and  Tother ;  as,  do  you  take  idm,  and  I'll  take  tother;  meaning  the 
one  and  the  other,  1777  Gent.  Mag,,  Aug.,  p.  373. 

Tuther,  pron.    The  other,     Tutheram,  Tuthermy^  pron.    The  others. 

1825  Jennings,  Somerset  Gloss.,  p.  77. 
Toor,  Tother;  the  other. .  . .  Tother.  The  other.  1847  Haluwell. 
Tutheram,    The  others.     PVest.  1847  Haluwell. 

Tarrawan  [tother  one:  Negro-English  in  West  Indies]. 

1848  Harrison,  Eng.  Lang.  (1856),  p.  117. 
Ton  tother.    One  another.     Derb,  1847  Halliwell. 

The  change  is  complete  when  the  neither  appears  nor  can  be  sup- 
plied before  tone  or  tother^  as  when  a  different  particle,  as  this^  my^ 
kis^  etc.,  is  used. 

This  same  tother  thing. 

1599  Porter,  Two  Angry  JVomen  of  Abington,    (Hazlitt,  vii.  328.) 
My  ae  best  son  is  deid  and  gane. 
And  my  tother  ane  I'll  ne'er  see. 

The  twa  Brothers  (Child,  Ballads,  ii.  356). 
But  I'se  gang  hame,  and  finish  the  grave  in  the  tuning  o'  a  fiddle-string, 
lay  by  my  spade,  and  then  get  my  tother  bread-winner  .[his  fiddle],  and 
awa  to  your  folk,  and  see  if  they  hae  better  lugs  than  their  masters. 

181 9  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxiv. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  one  and  the  other  wer  early  contracted  to 
^unu  .  .  .  thothery  later  printed  th'one,  th' other. 

The  kynge  to  haue  thone  halfe  of  euery  of  the  sayed  forfeytures  And  the 

partie  that  wylle  sue  thother  halfe  of  the  same. 

1489  Statutes  Hen.  VI J.  (Caxton,  facsim.)*  p<  28.    [Similarly  on  p.  29.] 
As  ye  may  see  in  Chaucer  and  Lidgate,  throne  writing  the  loues  of  Troy- 

lus  and  Cresseida,  th^other  of  the  fall  of  Princes. 

1589  [Puttenham],  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (repr.  Arber),  p.  80. 

As  the  article  the,  th\  is  in  some  dialects  pronounced  te  and  /*, 
and  combines  with  the  noun,  tother  may  be  in  some  instances  for  th^ 
other  instead  of  (Jhe)  tother. 

The  that  in  these  phrases  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  strong  demon- 
stratiy,  but  simply  as  the  article,  the  neuter  article  that,  thet  coming 
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to  be  used  concurrently  with  the  as  masculin  and  feminin  also  — 
apparently  first  before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

The  ert)u  sal  tai  do  to  rift  And  up  out  of  the  sted  to  lift; 

The  deuele  out  sal  be  fordreuin        Of  that  erthe  that  sal  be  reuin; 

Ber  thair  bodis  in  that  air,  .  .  . 
c  1325  Si^na  ante  yudUium^  quoted  in  Ettg,  Metr,  Hom,^  ed.  Small,  p.  xiL 
/foS  oyle  [var.  />o  oyie,  /hU  oyU^  fie  oile], 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  1394- 


IX.   Cases  involving  the  preposition  at. 

Cases  in  which  the  final  /  of  the  preposition  at  before  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  k  has  gon  over  to  the  follow- 
ing word,  the  remaining  a  being  then  in  some  cases  lost. 

The  first  cases  involv  locativ  surnames,  which  ar  to  be 
compared  with  those  which  hav  attracted  the  n  of  the  article 
then,    (See  my  previous  paper,  Transactions,  xxiii.  280-284). 

z.  Ash.  At  then  ashe^  atten  ashe^  atte  ashe^  at  ashe^  results  in 
the  surname  Tosh.  Compare  Nash  from  the  same  source  (Trans- 
actions, xxiii.  282). 

(^)   Tash  .  .  .  At  ash.  1633  Camden,  /Remains,  p.  123. 

a.  Asp,  dial.  aps.  Some  one  dwelling  atte  apSy '  at  the  asp,'  gave 
rise  to  the  surname  Tapps.  Put  him  atttn  aps,  and  he  becomes  Mr. 
Nabbs  (Transactions,  xxiii.  282). 

(Ji)  Revd.  Mr.  Richard  Tapps.    1783  Lemon,  Eng.  Etym.^XJaX  of  subscribers. 

3.  Elm.  John  atte  Elme  became  John  Telme^  as  ^okoi  atten  Elme 
became  John  Nelme  (Transactions,  xxiii.  282). 

This  indentur  made  betwin  T.  D.  of  Oxford  Aldirman  on  y  one  pty  and 
John  Telme  of  the  same  brewar  on  the  other  party  wytnesseth  (etc.) . 

1502  Arnold'' sChron.  (181 1 ),  p.  109. 

4.  Heath.  One  dwelling  atte  hethe  is  supposed  to  be  the  ances- 
tor of  persons  whose  *  dental  formula '  is  Teeth.    (P.  p.  561.) 

5.  Well.  There  were  many  living  atte  welle  or  atte  welles^  *  at  the 
well '  or  *  near  the  spring.'  Some  of  their  descendants  ar  named 
Atwell;  some  ar  reduced  to  Twells. 
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{a)  Wretyn  on  Candilmas  Day,  in  hast,  at  IVelUs, 

1489  Paston  LiUerSf  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  347. 
Thom'  At  WeUc  carte.  1482  (?)  Id,  iil  292. 

(Jf)    TweUs.    As  we  have  the  name  Atwtlls  or  Atwell^  one  has  certainly  reason 
to  think  that  Twells  is  a  crasis  for  At  Wells. 

1777  Gent,  Mag,,  July,  p.  322. 

The  next  two  cases  ar  also  locativ,  but  do  not  involv  surnames. 

6.  Home.  At  homey  ME.  at  honiy  atonty  once  a  torn,  A  British 
servant,  with  equal  disregard  of  veracity  and  orthoepy,  without  an 
aspiration  for  either  truth  or  home,  wil  report  his  master  or  mistress 
not  a  tome. 

{a)  Atom  his  [var.  at  horn  is\  hire  pater  noster  biloken  in  hire  teye. 

a\2%oA  LuUl  Sotk  Sermufi,  1.  67.     {Old  Eng,  Misc,  E.E.T.S.,  p.  190.) 
pe  were  betere  habbe  bileued  at  om  >an  icome  me  to  fonde; 
Li  doun,  (m  ert  ouercome :  ic  wole  on  )>e  stonde; 
pa  mijt  telle  at  om  hou  bu  were  vnder  a  maidenes  honde. 

c  1300  SHnte  Margarete,  L  180  (E.E.T.S.,  p.  29). 

Here  it  is  one  of  the  devils  who  ought  to  hav  staid  at  home.  To 
them,  surely,  "  there's  no  place  like  home." 

(Ji)    Ergo,  he  nis  not  alwey  at  hom  \a  torn,  ms.  V]  among  ow  freres. 

1362  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (3t),  ix.  20. 
A  good  gosse  icbe  hav  a  toome, 

1542  60RDE,  Introd.  to  Knowledge  (cited  in  Spec,  Cornish 
Z?w/.,E.E.T.S.,p.84). 

7.  One,  reduced  to  o.    At  o  side  became  sometimes  a  to  side, 

(^)  A  to  side.  1575  Laneham  [see  quot.  below]. 

Muscles  coUateraux.    Two  muscles  in  the  mouth,  one  bringing  the  tongue, 

the  other  drawing  the  Larinx,  a-to-side,  161 1  Cotgrave. 

8.  Other.     At  the{t)  other  {side)  is  found  as  a  .  .  .  toother, 

Tbearfore  thus,  with  fending  &  proouing,  with  plucking  &  tugging,  skrat- 
ting  &  byting,  by  plain  tooth  &  nayll  a  to  side  &  toother,  such  expens 
of  blood  &  leather  waz  thear  between  them,  siz  a  moonths  licking  (I 
wien)  wyl  not  rccoouer. 

1575  Laneham,  Letter  from  Kenihoorth  (E.E.T.S.  1890),  p.  17. 

The  next  two  cases  refer  to  time. 

9.  Ent,  at  erst.     ME.  at  areste^  at  arst^  becomes  tarst. 

(«)  Bot  ay  be  redye  in  araye  and  at  areste  ffoundene. 

c  1440  Morte  Arthure  (E.ET.S.  1865),  1.  311. 
(fi)  Tho  tarst  began  Godrich  to  go 

Upon  the  Danshe,  and  faste  to  slo. 

a  1300  Havelok,  1.  2688.     (H.  p.  852.) 
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10.  Even.  At  even,  is  contracted  to  at  een^  and  is  then  reduced 
to  teen, 

{a)    And  up  thai  wol  tUU  eve        Into  a  tree  lest  thai  by  nyght  myscheve. 

1420  Palladius  on  Husb,  (E.E.T.S.),  i.  613. 
Thane  syr  Arthure,        At  euene  at  his  awene  horde  auantid  his  lordez. 

c  1440  Aforte  Arthure  (E.E.T.S.  1865),  I  1593. 
Wretyn  in  hast,  the  secund  Sunday  of  Lent  by  candel  light  at  evyn, 

1461  Margaret  Paston  in  Paston  Letters,  cd.  Gairdner,  i.  544. 
At  midday  and  at  een.  Earl  Richard  (Child,  Ballads^  iii.  p.  400). 

Sae  near  Sabbath  at  e'en, 

1818  Scott,  JRob  Roy^  xxii.    \^At  e*en  is  common  in  the  Waverley  novels.] 
(3)  Wow,  Jamie !  man,  but  Pd  be  keen 

Wi*  canty  lads  like  you,  a  wheen, 
To  spen'  a  winter  Fursday  teen, 

1788  PiCKKN,  Poems,  p.  98.     (1882  Jamieson.) 

11.  All.  The  phrase  at  all,  especially  in  the  negativ,  not  at  all^ 
is  commonly  pronounced  a  tall,  and  in  childish  or  dialectal  use 
simply  tall.    I  hav  heard  the  emphatic  negation,  "  Taint,  'tall/  " 

(Jf)  [Narrow    Romic  :]     :dj«wAb   dzhek(t)tA(w)tA    baekAt&s*mo0ik/  — ^notA 
•tDiilV 
[Broad  Romic :]  dyuwsb  jekt(t)9t9  boekos'mouk/  nota  taol. 

1877  Sweet,  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  pp.  114,  115. 
[This  the  common  polite  question,  *Do  you  object  to  tobacco-smoke?' 
with  the  usual  polite  lie,  *  Not  at  all.*] 

These  cases  ar  different  from  those  in  which  to,  reduced  to  /' 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  is  written  with  that  word,  as 
in  ME.  to  eken,  AS.  to  edcan,  'to  eke,'  for  addition,  besides  (see 
Matzner,  ii.  7)  :  in  ME.  to  eve,  reduced  to  teve;  and  in  ME.  /b 
before  an  infinitiv  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  Uifyse  for  to  arise,  topon 
for  to  open,  etc. 


X.   Cases  involving  the  pronoun  //.    The  final  /  of  //  goes 
over  to  the  following  word,  the  unaccented  vowel  being  lost. 

I.   It  is  becomes  tis,  usually  written  'tis  or  V  is.    Common  in 
spoken  English,  and  in  verse.     Emerson  unhappily  affects  it  in  prose. 

a.   It  is  not,  contracted  //  is  n't,  becomes  //  aint  or  ant,  and  so 
taint,  written  also  apostrophically  'taint,  'tain't,  ta'nt,  etc. 

Ta'nt,  Taint,  Ti'nU,    Contractions  of  "  it  is  not"     "  No  taint:' 

1854  Baker,  Northampt.  Gloss,  ii.  328. 
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3*   It  has  or  it  hath,  provincially  unified  with  the  first  person  and 
the  phiral  form,  //  have,  or  ;/  ha^  becomes  tave^  or  ta, 

T*ave,    It  has, ...  it  have  ...  or,  it  hath.    Ta  is  our  common  word  for  iU 

1823  Moor,  Suffolk  PVords,  p.  420. 

4.  It  win,  provincially  //  wult,  it  00/,  colloquially  //  7/,  becomes 
tmlt  ('twill),  'twin,  dial,  twoo/,  tool,  tull. 

TuiL    It  will :  also  tu»ol  or  ta  wool.     See  Ta  and  Wool, 

1823  Moor,  Svffolk  Words^  p.  450. 

5.  It  win  mot  "becomes  twont^  'twon't. 

^.   It  would  becomes  'twould,  dial,  'tood, 

Ptaps  'iood,  1853  Spec  in  GUss,  Glouc,  Dial.  (E.D.S.),  1890,  p.  209. 


XI.  Cases  involving  saint. 

Cases  in  which  the  final  /  of  saint  in  names  of  saints  and 
churches,  or  places  named  after  them,  or  persons  named  from 
such  places,  has  gon  over  to  the  name  itself,  that  begiivning 
with  a  vowel  or  k  or  w. 

Note  first  that  saint,  ME.  saint,  saynt,  seint,  seynt,  also 
fem.  and  sometimes  masc.  sainte,  etc.  (also  in  variant  form 
sant,  sanct,  whence  mod.  saunt),  was  in  ME.  often  reduced, 
even  before  a  name  beginning  with  a  vowel,  to  sain,  sayn, 
sein,  seyn,  sen  (occasionally  spelled  sayne,  etc.).  I  mention, 
omitting  authorities.  Sain  Bede,  Sain  Benet,  Sen  Benett, 
Seyn  Cutbert,  Sain  Denis,  Seyn  Edward,  Sain  Gregorie,  Sain 
Jam,  Sain  Jerom,  Sain  Jon  (very  common),  Sen  Lauerauns, 
Sain  Louk,  Sayn  Mark,  Sayne  Martyne,  Sain  Matheu,  Sain 
Peter,  Sain  Poule,  Seyn  Savour,  Sain  Symeon,  Sain  Thomas. 

This  sain,  sein,  sayn,  seyn,  shortend  to  sen,  sufferd  further 
alteration  to  sin.  This  explains  the  **  queer  "  pronunciation 
of  the  surname  written  St.  John,  and  pronounced  in  England 
Sinjon  (sin'jun).  The  name  should  be  written  etymologically 
Saint  Jon,  or  rather  Sain  Jon,  or,  recognizing  the  actual  muta- 
tions of  mortality,  Senjon,  and  now  Sinjon.  The  same  reduc- 
tion, partly  due  to  old  French  usage,  appears  in  the  surnames 
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Sample^  Simple,  Sempilly  Semple,  Simpole,  representing  the 
ME.  Sain  Paul  {Poule,  Powle)  ;  in  Simbarb,  Simbarbey 
Sytnbarbey  formerly  Sembarbey  ME.  Seyntbarbey  representing 
Seinte  Barbe  {Sancta  Barbara)y  who  gave  name  to  St,  Barbe 
in  Normandy ;  in  Semper,  Simpery  with  more  than  apostolic 
right  of  succession  representing  St.  Peter  {St.  Pierre)  y  in 
Seymour,  equivalent  to  St.  Maur  {Sanctus  Maurus) ;  and  in 
Sinclairy  less  happily  Sinklery  equivalent  to  St.  Clair  {Sancta 
Clara). 
I  find  the  reduced  form  San  stil  in  provincial  use. 

San  Jam  Pear.  The  Green  Chiswell  Pear,  usually  ripe  about  the  2Cth 
July  (St.  James's  Day)  is  so  called.  At  Altrincbam,  they  have  a  lair 
called  Sanjam  Fair  on  July  25.    That  day  is  almost  proverbially  wet. 

1877  Leigh,  Cheshire  Gloss.,  p.  175. 

Seeing  how  loosely  attacht  the  final  consonant  of  saint 
was,  we  ar  prepared  to  see  it  slide  over  to  the  name  it  pre- 
cedes, if  that  begins  with  a  vowel ;  to  see  Saint  Ann  become 
Sain  Tann,  then  with  the  /  restored  where  it  ought  to  be, 
and  also  left  where  it  ought  not  to  be.  Saint  Tann.  And  so 
it  happend  with  Ann  and  Abb  and  other  names  in  the  bead- 
roll  of  attracted  saints. 

I.  Saint  Abb  or  Ebb.  Saint  Abb^s  ox  Ebb's  church  has  becotne 
Saint  Tabb's  or  simply  Tabb's  (P.  p.  571),  also  Stabbs. 

(ja)  Mary  Aifchvcch,  diocis  London,  patron  master  of  Sejmt  Laurence  Pulteney. 

1502  Arnold's  Chronicle  (1811),  p.  251. 

Mary  ApcYixxch.  1502  Id.  p.  76. 

The  beacon  at  Saint  Abbs-httiA.  1816  Scott,  Antiquary,  c.  8. 

(3)  St.  Tabbe.     St.  Ebba  was  the  famous  prioress  of  Coldingham  .  .  .  1.  c. 

(p.  123),  also  Fuller,  Worthies  in  Rutland. 

1777  Gtnt.  Mag.,  Aug.,  p.  373. 
Saint  Ebbes  [in  Oxfordshire,  pron.  locally]  Stabbs. 

1883  Hope,  Ghss,  Dial.  Place- Nomenclature,  p.  58. 

3.   Saint  Aidan,  or  Aithan,  or  Athan,  appears  as  Saint  Tathan, 

{a)  (Jb)  S.  Tathan,  St.  Athan  or  Aithan.     Memorial  of  Brit.  Piety,  append., 
p.  40.  1777  Gent.  Mag.,  Aug.,  p.  373. 

3.   Saint  Aichmond  or  Alkmond  becomes  Saint  Talkmund. 

(a)  (b)    Talkmund.    St.   Alkmund's   church   in   Derby  is  commonly  called 
Talkmund.  \lil  Gent.  Mag.,  Aug.,  p.  37a. 

Saint  Aldates.     See  Saint  Olds.  ' 
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4.  Saint  Alfey^  Alphey,  Alfege,  Alphege,  Alphage,  AS.  ^Ifhedh, 
appears  in  the  possessiv  as  Saint  Talphes  and  Tal/as. 

(a)  Saint  Alphay  at  Crepilgat.  1502  ArnolcTs  Chron.  (181 1),  p.  77. 
Alpkey  wythin  Crepilgate,  deocis  London,  patron  deane  of  Seinte  Mar^n 

the  Graunte,  the  sine.  1502  Id,  p.  247. 

TTie  first  instance  of  the  attracted  form  shows  it  as  a  surname : 

{¥)  Item  as  for  Talfas,  ,  .  .  Caly  hadde  ben  at  hem,  and  desired  to  carye 
up  Talfas  on  his  owen  cost  and  yeve  hem  goode  wages.  .  .  .  And 
Margaret  Talfas  seide  to  me  .  .  . 

1452  ( ?)  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Galrdner,  i.  247. 

The  XXX  day  of  July  was  bered  in  Sant  Talphes  in  Crepullgatt,  masteres 

Parston.  1562  Machyn,  Diary  (Camden  Soc.  1848),  p.  289. 

5.  Saint  Andrew  becomes  Saint  Tandrew,  and  so  simply  Tan- 
drew,  Tander,  Compare  Dandrie^  Dandiiy  Dandy,  from  Andrew 
(P-  130- 

(tf)  Saint  Andrew.  c  1305  5/.  Andrew  (E.E.T.S.)»  p.  100. 

Saynt  Andreu.      1340  MiCHEL  (tr.),  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  12. 
The  bisshop  of  Seint  Andre. 

c  1306  Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Eraser  (Child,  Ballads,  vi.  276). 

Item  in  y  chirche  of  Saint  Andrew  is  M.  yere  of  pardon. 

1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  p.  152^ 

(b)  Tander,  Tandrew.    Corruptions  of  St.  Andrew^  who  is  looked  upon  by 

the  lace>makers  as  their  patron  saint,  as  St  Crispin  is  considered  the 
patron  of  shoemakers.  The  30th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  this 
saint,  is,  or  rather  was,  kept  by  lace-makers  as  a  day  of  festivity  and 
merry-making;  but  since  the  use  of  pillow  lace  has  in  a  great  measure 
given  place  to  that  of  the  loom,  this  holiday  has  been  less  observed. 

1854  Baker,  Northampt,  Gloss,  ii.  326, 

6.  Saint  Ann  becomes  Saint  Tann, 

(tf)  S^ynt  Anne.  c  1300  Cursor  Mundi,  L  154.     [See  below.] 

Of  blissed  seynt  Anne,  moder  to  our  lady. 

c  1485  Killing  of  the  Children,  1.  i.     {Digby  Mysteries,  N.S.S.,  p.  I.) 
Abbey  of  Saint  Anne,  on  the  Tour  Hyll,  Whit  Monkis. 

1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  p.  259.     {Seynt  Anne,  p.  75.) 
I  sweir  to  Yow,  sir,  be  Sanet  Ann  ! 

1602  Lyndesay,  Thrie  Estaits  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  878. 
{B)  0\r]  loachim  and  of  sant  tanne  (var.  seynt  anne,  saint  ane,  Seynt  Anne). 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  MS.),  1.  154. 
Say  quhat  3e  will,  sirs,  be  Sanct  Tan  / 

1602  Lyndesay,  ThHe  Estaits  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  3029. 

So  Saint  Ann's  chapel  became  Saint  Tann's  Chapel,  Tann's 
Chapel,  and  finally  Tumchapel  (P.  p.  567) — as  if  a  chapel  for 
con 


Vrts,  persons  *  tumd '  ^^^  the  true  faith. 
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7.  Saint  Antolin  or  Antholin'a  church  has  become  Tantolin's. 
(P.  p.  571.) 

{a)  Seynt  Antolym,  1502  Arnold* s  Chron.  (181 1),  p.  77. 

Antelyne  in  Bogerowe,  diocis  London,  patrone  deane  and  chapiter  of 

Poules,  the  decis.  1502  ArnokTi  Chron.  (181 1),  p.  247. 

8.  Saint  Antony,  or  Saint  Anton,  besides  suffering  the  indignity 
of  having  his  name  speld  wrong,  Anthony,  has  had  it  reduced  to 
Tantony. 

(a)  Sain/  Anton.  c  1325  Eng.  Metr.  Horn.,  p.  69. 

Seint  Antonis  [chirche].  1502  Arnold* s  Chron,  (181 1),  p.  75. 

Saint  Antonys  well  shall  be  my  drink. 

a  1724  Waly,  IValy,  but  Love  be  Bonnie  (Child,  Ballads^  iv.  134). 

The  name  of  Antony  is  used  to  describe  a  bell,  a  cross,  and  a  pig,  • 
and  in  these  familiar  uses  sometimes  appears  as  Tantony, 
(i)  Saint  Antonym's)  3^  becomes  Tantony  beii. 

(a)  St.  Anthonys  bell,  hung  about  the  necks  of  animals. 

1 765  I^rd  Hailes,     ( 1 808  Jam.) 
(^)  He  had  to  seU  the  Tantonie  bell 

And  pardons  therein  was.      a  1765  Godly  Songs.    (Jam.) 

[Jamieson  cites  "  Fr.  tantan,  *  the  bell  that  hangs  about  the  neck 
of  a  cow,'  etc.,  Cotgr.,"  and  doubts  "  if  this  has  any  relation  to  St. 
Anthony."] 

Tantony.  The  small  bell  over  the  church-porch  or  between  the  chancel 
and  the  nave :  the  term  is  also  applied  to  any  small  hand-beU.  "  Ring 
the  tantony ''  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  St.  Anthony^  the  emblem  of 
that  saint  being  a  bell  at  his  tau-staff  or  round  the  neck  of  his  accom- 
panying pig.  1854  Baker,  Northampt.  Gloss,  it  328. 

(2)  Saint  Antony  i^s)  cross  becomes  Tantony  cross, 

(3)  Saint  Antony {^s)  pig  became  Tantony  pigy  of  the  same  family 
as  a  Nantony  grid,  for  which  see  Transactions,  xxiii.  189.  Saint 
Antony  enjoyd  the  personal  attendance  of  a  pig,  who  claimd  the 
title  of  a  *  page ' ;  a  slovenly  valet,  one  would  think,  but  then,  we  ar 
told,  some  of  those  eremitical  saints,  whether  troglodyte  or  stylite,  in 
cave  or  on  pillar,  wer  too  particular  about  godliness  to  care  much 
for  the  next  thing  to  it. 

(a)  I  haue  behest  a  pygge  to  Saynt  Antony ^  voto  nuncupavi. 

1 5 19  HoRMAN,  Vtdgaria,     (Way,  Pr,  P.,  p.  29.) 
Behald  in  euery  kirk  and  queir  .  .  . 
Imageis  maid  with  mennis  hand,  .  .  . 
Sanct  Anthone  sett  vp  with  ane  soow^ 
Sanct  Bryde,  weill  caruit  with  ane  koow. 

1552  LVNDESAY,  The  Monarche  (E.E.T.S.).  1.  2280-2306. 
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The  gruntill  of  San€t  Antonis  sow 
Quhilk  buir  his  haly  bell, 

1602  Lyndesay,  Thrie  Esiaits  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  2099. 

The  proverbial  comparison,  *  to  follow  one  like  St,  Antonfs  pig,'  or 
*an  Antony  pig,'  later  *  a  Tantony  pig^  refers  to  the  alleged  docility 
of  the  animal.  We  ar  stil  cald  upon  to  wonder  at  "  learned  pigs." 
1  take  Stow's  account  to  be  a  fable  : 

The  Officers  (charged  with  oversight  of  the  Markets  in  this  City)  did 
divers  times  take  from  the  Market  people,  Pigs  starved,  or  otherwise 
imwholsome  for  mans  sustenance :  these  they  did  slit  in  the  eare.  One 
of  the  Proctors  for  St.  Anthonies  [Hospital]  tyed  a  Bell  about  the 
necke,  and  let  it  feed  on  the  Dunghils,  no  man  would  hurt,  or  take  it 
up :  but  if  any  one  gave  to  them  bread,  or  other  feeding,  such  would 
they  know,  watch  for,  and  daily  follow,  whining  till  they  had  somewhat 
given  them :  whereupon  was  raised  a  Proverbe,  Such  an  one  wil  follow 
such  an  one,  &  whine  as  it  were  an  Anthonie  Pig, 

1633  Stow,  Survey  of  London^  p.  190. 

(fi)  Lord!  she  made  me  follow  her  last  week   through  all  the  shops  like  a 

Tantiny pig,  1738  SwiFT,  Polite  Conversation^  i. 

A  Tantony  pig. 

1736  Drake,  Eboracum,^,  315  (1777  Gent.  Mag,  Aug.,  p.  372). 

Tantony  fig,  1820  Wilbraham,  Cheshire  Gloss,,  p.  89. 

(4)  Saint  Antonym's)  pouch  becomes  Tantony  pouch, 

Tantonie  pouch,  1632  Lilly.     (H.  p.  850.) 

9.  Saint  Aadryy  Awdry,  Audrey,  Awdrey,  Audery,  ME.  Awdry, 
Awdrey,  Awdre,  a  popular  reduction,  by  successiv  ecthlipsis  of  th 
and  /,  of  the  AS.  y£/>eidryht,  of  which  the  regular  modem  Eng. 
form  would  be  * Etheldright,  The  AS.  was  Latinized  yEthcldrytha, 
/Etheldrithay  /Edilthryda,  Ethcldrytha,  Etheldreda,  whence  ME. 
Ethcldrede,  mod.  Etheldred,  St.  Audry,  St.  iEfeldryht,  founded  a 
monastery  on  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

(a)  673.     Her  Ecgbryht  Cantwara  cyning  forKerde  and  by  geare  wses  seno'5 
aet  Heorot  forda,  and  See  Aipeldryht  ongon  )>eet  mynstaer  set  Elige. 

i-  900  (  ?)  A.S,  Chron.  (Parker  MS.),  ed.  Earle,  p.  36. 
And  >ongedone  god  mekelyche  &  seynt  Awdrey. 

c  1420  Vita  S.  Etheldredae  Eliensis,  L  925.     (Horstmann, 
Altengl.  Legenden,  1881,  p.  303.) 
porwe  goddus  grace  &  fis  blessude  virgyn  seynt  Awdre,    c  1420  Id,  1.  935. 
[So   Seynt  Awdrey,  L  768,  967;    Seynt  Awdry,  1.    1052,   1070;    Seynt 

Awdre,  1.  414,  899,  947,  958,  1 117;  Awdre,  1.  506,  1 029.] 
Of  Hs  blessude  virgyn  seynt  Etheldrede, 

c  1420  Id.  1.  587.     [So  Etheldrede,  1.  137,  141,  483,  582.] 
Wretyn  att  London  on  Seynt  Awdry es  Daye,  anno  E.  iiij**  xvij®. 

1477  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Fenn,  ii.  248;  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  195. 

Audry,  Sax.     It  seemcth  to  be  the   same  with   Etheldrede  for  the  first 

foundresae  of  Ely  Church  is  so  called  in  Latine  histories,  but  by  the 

people  in  those  parts,  S,  Audry.  1637  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  93. 
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Saint  Audry  came  to  be  sometimes  Sain{i)  *Taudry,  ^Tawdry^ 
Taudery. 

(b)   Taudery,  for  St.  Audery,  (Etheldred.) 

1692  Coles,  Eng,  Diet     (See  full  quot.  below.) 

On  and  after  Saint  Audry's  day,  there  was  held,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
a  great  fair  cald  Saint  Audry* s  fair  or  Audry-fair,  and,  we  may 
assume,  *  Tawdry-fair. 

(a)  Audry- Fair  in  Cambrid[g]eshire. 

1692  Coles,  Eng.  Diet,    (See  full  quot  below.) 

Lace  sold  at  Saint  Audry's  fair  or  *Tawdry-fair  was  cald  Saint 
Audry' s  lace,  or  Tawdry-  {Tawdrie-,  Taudery-)  lace.  The  origin  of 
Tawdry-  coming  to  be  forgotten,  it  was  taken  as  an  adjectiv,  appella- 
tiv  of  this  kind  of  lace,  and  of  other  cheap  finery ;  something  gaudy, 
but  not  neat 

(tf )  Seyni  Audries  [misprinted  Andries]  lace,  cordon. 

1530  Palsgrave,  p.  269. 
(3)  Binde  your  fillets  faste, 

And  girde  in  your  waste. 
For  more  finenesse,  with  a  tawdrie  lace, 

1579  Spenser,  Shep.  Cat.,  ApriL 
Come,  you  promised  me  a  tawdry-lace,  and  a  paire  of  sweet  Gloues. 

1623  Shakespeare,  W,T,  iv.  4.  253  (P  p.  293). 

Tawdry  lace,  (i.e.)  Astrigmenta  Fimbriae  seu  Fasciolae*  emtae  nundinis 

Fano  Sanctae  Etheldredse  celebratis.  1671  Skinner,  Etym.  Angl, 

Taudery,  for  St.  Audery,  (Etheldred.)     Taudery  lace,  bought  at  Audry- 

Fair  in  Cambrid[g]eshire.  1692  Coles,  Eng,  Diet. 

Hie  explanation  in  the  following  passage  is  inaccurate. 

Taudry,  garish,  gawdy,  with  Lace  or  mismatched  and  staring  Colours :  A 
Term  borrow'd  from  those  Times  when  they  trick'd  and  bedeck*d  the 
Shrines  and  Altars  of  the  Saints,  as  being  at  Emulation  with  each  other 
upon  that  Occasion.  The  Votaries  of  St.  Audery  (an  isle  of  Ely 
Saint)  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  the  Dress  and  Equipage  of  their  Altar, 
it  grew  into  a  By-word,  upon  anything  very  gawdy,  that  it  was  All 
Taudry ;  as  much  as  to  say,  all  St.  Audery. 

1 737  Canting  Diet.,  App.  to  Bailey,  vol.  iL 

The  use  of  tawdry,  taudry,  as  a  mere  adjectiv  began  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hence  tawdriness  (1670),  and 
tawdrily  (1736).     See  examples  in  Richardson. 

I  came  from  the  exchange  where  I  saw  a  flock  of  English  ladies  buying 
taudry  trim'd  gloves.     1674  Howard,  English  Monsieur.   (Wr.  p.  946.) 

This  adjectiv  tawdry  (in  a  dialectal  pronunciation  speld  tardry  — 
cf.  Sc.  ams  for  awns)  has  come,  thru  the  notion  of"  cheap  and  nasty," 
to  hav  a  moral  application : 
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• 

Arthur  to  Doll        Is  grown  bobbish  and  uxorious, 
While  both  she  and  Huncamunca  tipple,  talking  tawary, 

a  1825  DootlU  and NoodU  {^Universal  Songster^  i.  401). 
Tardry,     Immodest     East,  1847  H  Alii  well. 

From  the  adjectiv,  or  directly  from  tawdry-lace^  came  the  noun 
tawdry^  lace  or  other  finery. 

Of  which  [coral]  the  Naides  and  the  blue  Nereids  make 
Them  tawdrUs  for  their  necks. 

161 3  Drayton,  PolyolHon^  ii.  46.    (CD.) 

Once  more,  and  finally,  from  tawdry  {^tawdery,  taudery),  regarded 
as  formed  from  *tawdcry  with  the  adjectiv  suffix  ->»,  was  evolvd  the 
Tcrb  dc'tawder^  to  dress  in  a  tawdry  or  gaudy  style. 

Go^  get  ye  home,  and  tricke  and  betawder  yourself  up  like  a  right  city  lady. 
1688  Mrs.  Behn,  City  Heiress,     (Wr.  p.  203.) 

Thus  hath  the  name  of  a  sainted  lady  come  to  designate  cheap 
vulgarity.     Sancta  Eiheldreda^  ora  pro  nobis  / 

10.  Saint  Austin,  whom  we  now  call  Saint  Augustine^  has  become 
reduced  as  a  surname  to  Tustin,  as  well  as  to  Sustin, 

(tf)  \>eT  stod  seint  [var.  sein'}  Austin,  c  1200  Layamon,  Brut,  1.  29551. 

Seynte  Austyn.  1297  Robert  of  Glouc,,  p.  235.     (Wr.  p.  13.) 

Thurrow  Goddes  helpe  and  Sentawsden^ 
The  spere  anon  he  toke  to  hyro. 

c  1435  Torrent  of  Portugal^  p.  44.     (H.  p.  721.) 
{b)    TusHn.  i^  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Saint  Ebb.     See  Saint  Abb. 

11.  Saint  Ellen,  the  earlier  form,  without  aspiration,  of  Saint 
Helen  (ME.  Eline,  Eiyne,  AS.  Elene,  LL.  Helena,  Gr.  'EXcny).  The 
modem  Helen  is  a  restored  form,  after  the  Latin. 

Saint  Ellen^s  or  Helenas  church  has  become  Tellings,    (P.  p.  571.) 

(tf )  I  swer  by  Seynt  Elyne, 

c  1300  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  771*     (Weber,  Metr,  Rom.  ii.  33.) 
Sentt  Elyne,  .  ,  ,     Seint  Eline,  ,  .  .     Seint  Elyne.  .  .  .     Sent  Eline, 

c  1400  Legend  of  the  Three  Kings  (ed.  Wright  in 
Chester  Plays,  i.  pp.  289,  300,  301). 
Priores  of  Seynt  Helyns,  1502  Arnold's  Chron,  (181 1),  p.  2^1. 

You  owe  me  ten  shillings, 
Say  the  bells  at  St,  Helens. 
1783  Gammer  Gurton's  Garland,     (Northall,  p.  399.) 


13.   Saint  Etha  appears  as  St.  Thetha  or  St,  Teaih. 
{a)  {S)  St.  Thetha  or  St,  Teaih,     St,  Ethi 

13.  Saint  Helen.     See  Saint  Ellen. 


{a)  (f)  St.  Thetha  or  St,  Teath,     St,  Etha  was  a  Cornish  Saint. 

1777  Gent,  Mag,,  Aug.,  p.  373. 
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14.  Saint  Isay  or  Esay^  the  old  English  name  of  the  prophet 
now  known  in  the  imperfect  Hebrew  form  of  Isaiah  (pronounced 
variously  ai-ze'a,  ai-ze'-ya,  ai-zai'a,  ai-zai'ya,  ai-za'ya),  appears  to  be 
the  source  of  St  Tizzy,  The  ME.  forms  ar  Isay,  Isaye^  Jzaye^  Jsae, 
Ysayy  Ysaye,  Ysaie,  Esay^  Esaie,  Esaii,  from  OF.  Esaie,  Jsaie, 
LL.  Esaias,  Gr.  *H<nias,  Heb.  Yesha^ydh. 

{a)  Saint  Ysaye,  c  1325  Ettg.  Afetr,  Hom,^  p.  48. 

Esay.  .  . .    Esaii.      c  1430  (ms.  1582)  Chester  Plays,  i.  155,  159,  ...  156. 
Ai  Moyses  sayd,  and  Isay^         Kyng  David  and  Jeromy. 
e  1450  Towtuley  Myst,,  p.  73.     [Also  Isae,  p.  92;  Isayy  pp.  93, 1 29, 145,] 
Now  may  I  trost  J»e  techcyng  of  I%aye  in  scryptur. 

c  1485  Mary  Magdalene,  1.  697  {Digby  Myst,  (N.S.S.),  p.  81). 
(Jf)  Young  was  the  lass,  a  servant  at  5/.  Titzy^ 

Born  at  Polpiss  and  bred  at  Mevagizzy. 

a  1847  i4  Western  (Cornish)  Eclogue.    (H.  p.  xii.) 

15.  Saint  Ive  appears  as  Saint  Tive  {jyve). 

(a)  At  y  feste  of  Seint  lue  xxv.  marc.     1502  Arnold^ s  Chron,  (181 1),  p.  loi. 
As  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives 
I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives. 

a  1800  Hiddle  (Halliwell,  Nursery  Rhymes,  p.  53). 
Sanctus  Ivo  erat  Brito, 
Advocatus  sed  non  latro, 

Res  miranda  populo.    Epigram  (source  forgotten). 
Nine  days  I  fell,  or  thereabouts;  and  had  we  not  nine  lives, 
I  wis  I  ne*er  had  seen  again  thy  sausage-shop,  St.  Ives  ! 
Had  I  as  some  cats  have,  nine  tails,  how  gladly  I  would  lick 
The  hand  and  person  generally  of  him  who  heaved  that  brick  I 

1 87 1  Calvkrley,  Sad  Memories  (in  Fly  Leaves), 
(JH)  Hit  is  an  old  said  saw,  I  swere  by  seynt  Tyve, 

Hit  shalbe  at  the  wyves  will  if  the  husband  thrjrve. 
a  1500  (?)  The  Enchanted Basyn^  1.  21  (Jamieson,  Pop.  Ballads,  1806,  i.  273). 

16.  Saint  Glare,  ME.  Olof,  Oluf,  Okf  (gen.  Oloves,  Olovis, 
Okvis),  later  reduced  to  *OwU^  Olye^  appears  as  St.  Towk,  Toole, 
Tofyy  TooUy.  Hence  the  name  of  Tooley  street,  famous  for  its  "  three 
tailors,"  who,  we  ar  told,  once  met,  and  signd  a  petition  beginning 
"  We  the  people  of  England."  But  it  seems  that  one  of  the  three 
tailors  was  a  grocer,  and  that  only  one  of  the  two  remaining  had  a 
shop  in  Tooley  street.  See  N.  and  Q.,  21  Jan.  1888,  p.  55  ;  1891, 
Brewer,  Historic  Note-Book,  p.  885. 

(a)  Saint  Oloves  church  in  Southwerke. 

1459  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  462.     [Also  1462  Seynt  OUffes^ 
Id.  ii.  112;   1465  Seynt  Olevys,  and  Seynt  Oloyys,  ii.  240,  260/] 
Seint  Olof'm  Siluer  Stret.    Seint  Olof  in  the  Jury.    Seint  Olof  at  Crouchid 

frier.     Seint  Olof  in  Southwarke. 
1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (181 1),  p.  76.     [Similarly  Oluf,  four  times,  p.  253.] 
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{b)  In  sayni  TcwlUs  in  the  Oil'  Jury. 

155 1  Machyn,  Diary  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  6. 
The  parryche  of  sani  Towlys  in  Sowthwarke. 

1556  Id.  p.  118.     [So,  sani  Towlys,  p.  22 1;  Sant  Towiiys,  p.  303.] 
Take  Saint  Tooles  Parish. 

1604  Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an  Or  dinar  ie  (Percy  Soc),  p.  1 1. 
Saint  Ofy  into  [5tfi«/>  Toly,  1637  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  123. 

Tooley  Street,  7'ooUy  Bridge,  Tooley  Comer,  all  in  Southwark. 

1777  G'^'  M^i*  Aug.,  p.  373. 

To  the  same  source  we  may  refer  the  surname  Tooley  (1889 
Philadelphia  Directory^  etc.),  and  probably  also  Toole, 

17.  Saint  Old's,  the  local  reduction  of  the  name  of  Saint  Aldate's 
church  at  Oxford,  is  stil  further  alterd  to  Saint  Toies  or  Stolds. 

{a)  (b)  St,  Tole.  St  Aldate's  church,  or  St.  Old's  at  Oxford,  is  vulgarly  called 
St.  Tole*s.  Poynter,  Oxon.  Acad.  p.  109.  1777  Gent.  Mag.,  Aug.,  p.  373. 
Saint  Aldates  [in  Oxfordshire,  pronounced  locally]  Stolds. 

1883  Hope,  Gloss.  Dial.  Place-Nomenclature,  p.  58. 

1 8.  Saint  Omer,  sometimes  given  a  Mocus  classicus'  as  Saint 
Horner^  appears  also  as  Saint  Tomer, 

(j)  Also,  ther  is  on  comythe  eu*y  Markett  daye  ffro  Seynt  Omerys  to  Caleys. 
1473  Paston  Letters^  ed.  Fenn,  ii.  150;  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  95, 
[Also  Seynt  Omers,  x^'j'j  Id.  ed.  Fenn,  ii.  252,  253,  254; 
ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  202,  203,  204.] 
Seynt  Homers  worstedde,  demy  ostade.  1530  Palsgrave,  p.  269. 

{h)   S.  Tomer,  De  [Sto.]  Audomaro, 

1637  Camden,  Remaints,  p.  151.    (Also  1777  Gent.  Mag.,  Aug.,  p.  373.) 

To  this  source  we  may  perhaps  refer  the  surname  Toomer. 

19.  Saint  Osith,  in  the  popular  form  Saint  Osy^  in  the  genitiv  Saint 
Osfs  (ME.  Seynt  Osyes),  appears  as  Saint  Tows,  in  the  genitiv 
Saint  Tooses.  I  do  not  find  Saint  ^Toosy^  but  it  probably  existed, 
as  the  source  of  the  surnames  Tousey,  Toucey,  The  surname  Towse 
appears  to  come  from  the  form  Saint  Tows. 

(tf)  Seynt  Osyes  in  Essexe. 

1473  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Fenn,  ii.  142;  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  92. 
(h)  St.  Tooses. 

a  1604  R.  Hall,  life  of  Bp.  Fisher  [first  pub.  1665  as  by  Thomas 
Baily],  p.  88.     ^Gent.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1777,  p.  373.) 
St.  Osyth  into  Saint  Tows.  1637  Camden,  Kemaines,  p.  123. 

30.  Saint  Owen  may  be  the  eponym  of  some  named  Town,  tho 
that  surname  is  in  most  cases  of  the  more  obvious  origin. 

(a)  S.  Owen.     De  S.  Audoeno.  1637  Camden,  Remaines^  p.  151. 

\b)   Town.    This  simame,  I  imagine,  may  be  corrupted  of  St.  Owen,  who 

ocean  in  Camden,  p.  151.  1777  Gent,  Mag.,  Aug.,  p.  373. 
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ai.  Saint  Winnol,  in  fuller  form  Saint  Winwaloe^  appears  as 
Saint  Twinnol, 

(a)  IVinno/'ftiT,  the  great  horse-fair  now  held  at  Downham  Market;  10  called 
from  having  been  originally  granted  to  St.  Wimualoe's  Priory,  at  Were- 
ham.  Cf.  Uie  proverb  concerning  the  weather  in  the  first  three  days 
of  March  — 

First  comes  David,  Then  comes  Chad, 

Then  comes  IVinnoly        Blowing  like  mad. 
1858  (1840)  Spurdens.    SuppL  to  Vocab,  East  Anglia  (E.D.S.).  p.  85. 

There  is  a  town  in  France,  near  Dunkirk,  named  Bergues-Saint- 
Winoc, 

(Jf)  5".  7wi««^/,  Le.  St.  Winnoc.  Ibid.  [Memorial  of  Brit.  Piety^  K'p^nd,'], 
p.  48.  1777  G'*^'  ^og.,  Aug.,  p.  373. 

The  same  change  of  such  saint  names  occurs  in  Italian  and  Spanish, 
Santo  EimOf  for  example,  becoming  Sant^  Elmo,  San  Telmo, 

The  opposit  change,  whereby  a  name  beginning  with  T  loses  that 
initial  after  Saint^  occurs  in  French,  where  Saint  Audard  stands  for 
Saint  *Taudard,  Saint  Theodard  (P.  p.  518). 


XII.  An  isolated  case  of  obscure  attraction  appears  in  the 
following :  /  wot  weli^  Sc.  /  wat  weel  (ai  w4t  wll)  becomes 
atweel  (a-twll),  and  so  tweel  (twil). 

Atweelf  at  welly  adv.    Truly,  assuredly;  from  /  Tvot  weel;  that  is,  /  ^ooi 
well,     Ross,     It  is  sometimes  abbrev[iated]  to  '  Tweel, 

1866  JAMIESON. 


§  III.    Initial  M  gaind. 

XIII.  In  one  instance  the  final  m  of  the  article  them, 
originally  only  dativ  singular  and  plural,  but  later  extended  to 
all  cases  and  now  used  in  provincial  speech  as  a  demonstrativ, 
equivalent  to  the  literary  those^  has  gon  over  to  the  following 
noun,  just  as  the  n  of  the  parallel  form  then  has  done  in  some 
other  cases.     See  §  I.,  II.  A.  (Transactions,  xxiii.  279-287). 

I.  Adze,  Ads,  having  a  final  s  (5)  sound,  is  sometimes  taken  as 
a  plural,  and  then  requires  the  plural  demonstrativ  —  them  ads,]MsX, 
as  we  hear  in  the  cross-roads  grocery  them  molasses.     Then  them  ads 
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6  divided  as  ^  madsy  and  so  mads  occurs  without  M^.    We  hear  of 
a  wiads  in  Connecticut. 

In  my  boyhood,  in  western  G>nnecticat,  I  learned  to  know  a  common 
carpenter*!  tool  as  a  **  madz^''  and  I  think  most  of  the  fellow- workmen 
of  my  father,  who  was  a  carpenter,  used  that  name.  .  .  .  The  word 
on  account  of  its  form  was  looked  on  as  a  plural,  and  always  took  a ' 
plural  verb,  as  I  remember  the  usage. 

.    1893  £.  H.  Babbitt,  in  Dialect Notes^  p.  278  (with  explanation  as  above).' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  printer's  types  once  with  fine  irony  tumd 
"the  masses  of  the  people  "  into  "  them  asses  of  the  people." 


§  IV.   Initial  R  gaind  or  lost. 

A.   Initial  R  gaind. 

Cases  in  which  a  word  has  permanently  gaind  an  initial  r 
by  attraction  from  a  preceding  word  do  not  appear.  But  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change,  and  therefore  the  possibility  of 
the  reverse  process,  which  comes  next  in  order,  namely,  the 
loss  of  initial  r,  which  is  to  be  proved  in  the  next  section,  is 
shown  by  the  three  casual  examples  I  shal  cite.  The  first  is 
a  doutful  reading,  the  second  a  mere  pun,  the  third  a  popular 
blunder ;  but  all  ar  phonetically  allowable,  and  therefore  help 
to  support  the  next  cases. 


XIV.   Cases  involving  the  possessivs  our  2Lnd  j^our, 

1.  Anchor.     Our  anchor  {ancor)  may  be  read  our  rancor. 

Our  ancor  is  come  back.  1606  Marston,  Sophonisba^  I.  ii.  76. 

Here   Bullen  conjectures  our  rancour.    See  London  Academy^ 
1893,  Aug.  12,  p.  131. 

2.  Oar.     A  perpetrated  pun  shows  that  your  roar  may  be  used, 
coram  populc^  for  your  oar  : 

**  I  wish  you  monkeys  would  quit  your  everlasting  chattering,"  exclaimed 
the  Lion.  **  What  do  you  want  to  put  in  your  roar  for?  "  asked  a  giddy 
young  Simian.  1892  Puck's  Library  (Oct.),  p.  15. 

Thus  do  even  comic  papers  justify  their  existence.    Would  that 
serious  papers  had  equal  reason  ! 
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3.  The  nawwab  or  viceroy  of  Bengal  who  took  Calcutta  in  1 766 
was  cald  SiraJ-ud-dauia,  *  the  lamp  of  the  State.'  He  appeard  in  the 
British  newspapers  of  the  time  in  the  guise  of  a  good  old  English 
knight,  Sir  Roger  Do7vkr,  He  also  gave  name  to  Sir  Roger  Do7vlaSy 
one  of  the  characters,  an  East  Indian  proprietor,  in  Footers  play. 
The  Patron.     (P.  p.  557.) 


B.    Initial  R  lost. 

XV.    Cases  involving  the  possessivs  our,  your,  etc. 

It  is  known  that  the  familiar  names  Richard,  Robert,  Robin, 
Roger  or  Rodger,  hav  long  appeard  in  homely  use  as  Hick  or 
Hich-  (Hiclicock),  Hob,  Hobbin,  Hodge ;  but  the  manner  of 
these  changes,  and  the  reason,  hav  never  been  given,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  know,  even  considerd.  The  changes  ar  generally- 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  they  ar  of  a  strange  sort, 
and  pique  curiosity.     There  was  a  reason. 

One  might  conjecture  (and  what  etymologist  wholly  refrains 
from  that  gentle  exercise.^)  that  the  initial  r,  as*at  one  time 
strongly  "  trild,'*  or  "  rold,*'  rold  one  day  into  the  strongly- 
aspirated  h.  But  r  was  not  always  strongly  trild,  h  was  not 
always  strongly  aspirated,  and  the  interchange  has  no  physio 
logical  basis.  Moreover,  why  should  the  interchange  take 
place  in  these  few  household  names,  and  in  no  other  words  ? 
Mere  infantil  variation  may  be  conjectured  as  the  cause ;  but 
why,  again,  should  it  affect  only  these  few  household  names  ? 
A  more  definit  cause  must  be  found. 

The  cause  was  evidently  one  existing  outside  of  the  names 
Richard,  Robert,  Roger,  themselves.  In  other  words,  it  was 
interference,  not  "  phonetic  decay  "  or  internal  change.  The 
names  must  hav  been  used,  and  used  often,  in  collocations 
that  affected  the  stability  of  the  r,  I  find  these  conditions 
in  the  use  of  these  names  after  the  possessivs  our,  your,  their^ 
her,  and  the  obsolete  (ME.)  here;  hire,  her,  hir,  'their.'  As 
the  parents  of  a  child  spoke,  individually,  of  mine  Ann,  mine 
Ed,  etc.,  and  so,  later,  of  my  Nan,  my  Ned,  and  as  a  neighbor 
talking  to  a  parent  would  speak  of  thine  Ann,  thine  Ed, 
and  so,  later,  of  thy  Nan,  thy  Ned  (see  my  previous  paper. 
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Transactions,  xxiii.  p.  295-301),  in  like  manner  the  parents, 
together  with  the  brothers  and  sisters,  would  speak  of  our 
Ann,  our  Ned^  etc.,  and  the  neighbors,  referring  to  them,  of 
their  Ann,  their  Ed  (ME.  also  her{e)  Anne,  her{e)  *Edde, 
etc.),  or,  speaking  to  them,  of  your  Ann,  your  Ed,  or,  speak- 
ing of  the  mother,  of  her  Ann,  her  Ed,  etc.  The  form  mine 
Ann  (ME.  myn  Anne)  changed  to  my  Nan  because  there  was 
a  form  my  to  rest  on,  and  because  final  n  was  a  shifting 
letter  inclined  to  change  sides  —  the  Eng.  v  paragogic;  our 
Ann  remaind  stable  because  there  was  no  known  short  form 
to  help  the  change.  So  mine  Richard,  etc.,  past  to  my  Rich- 
ard, etc.,  and  then  remaind  stable.  But  in  our  Richard,  our 
Robert,  etc.,  your  Richard,  your  Robert,  etc.,  there  is  a  weak 
point,  the  final  -r  before  initial  r-.  In  the  easy  homely  utter- 
ance of  these  possessiv  terms,  the  two  adjacent  r*s  would 
tend  to  merge  into  the  second  r,  as  if  ou'  Richard,  you  Rich- 
ard, etc. ;  but  because  there  was  no  short  possessiv  ou\  you\ 
alredy  existing,  parallel  to  my  for  mine,  the  r  that  survived, 
as  I  explain  it,  was  the  first,  the  possessivs  our,  your  (ME. 
Qure,  youre,  etc.)  being  too  stable  to  yield  their  final  element. 
Hence  the  result  was  our  (R)ichard,  our  {R)obert,  our  {R)oger, 
or,  taking  the  curt  colloquial  forms  of  the  names,  our  {R)ick, 
our  {R)ob,  our  (R)odge,  ME.  our(e)  {R)icke,  our{e)  {R)obbe, 
our{e)  {R)oge.  This  leavs  Vck,  'Ob,  'Odge,  ME.  ♦Yc/&^,  ""'Obbe, 
*'Oge,  to  represent  the  names  concernd.  As  used  after  the 
usual  possessivs,  their  weak  form  would  not  be  noticed ; 
when  used  alone,  a  feeling  of  their  insufficiency,  the  absence 
of  familiar  masculin  names  beginning  with  i  and  o  (because 
Osbom,  Osmund,  etc.,  wer  not  familiar),  combined  probably 
with  a  tendency  to  conform  these  ui\aspirated  names  to  cer- 
tain wel-known  masculin  names  alredy  aspirated  {Henry,  also 
Herry,  Huge,  Howe,  Hugon,  Huggin,  Hutchin,  etc.),  led  to 
their  appearance  as  Hicke,  Hobbe,  Hoge,  and  so  later  Hick, 
Hob,  Hodge,  That  'Icke,  ^Obbe,  'Obbin  did  exist  is  proved 
also  by  their  appearance  with  attracted  d  in  Dick,  Dob, 
Dobbin,  etc.     See  later,  XVIII.  i,  p.  128,  etc. 

For  the  change  of  *'Icke,  *'Obbe  to  Hick,  Hob,  compare 
the  Scotch  Halbert  for  Albert,  whence  the  abbreviated  forms 
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Habf  Habbie^  forms  also  probably  due  in  part  to  variation 
from  Hoby  Hobbie, 

For  the  use  of  our^  your,  their,  her,  and  especially  of  our^ 
in  the  way  indicated,  no  proofs  ar  needed.  The  use  is 
abundant  to  the  present  day. 

Our,    A  term  implying  relation.      Our  Thomas^  Thomas  belonging  to 
our  family.     Var,  dial,  1847  Halliwell. 

That  the  diphthong  in  our  may  be  slighted  and  even 
reduced  to  nothing,  is  proved  by  the  frequent  occurence,  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  later,  and  probably  earlier,  of  byr- 
lady,  berlady,  byrlakin,  for  by  our  lady,  by  our  *ladykin, 

I  giv  below  such  early  quotations  tending  to  establish 
the  process  of  change  here  set  forth,  as  I  hav  found ;  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  contemporary  proofs  ar  meager. 
The  changes  took  place  in  household  speech  and  so  wer  less 
likely  to  get  into  record.  They  took  place  in  conversation, 
involving  chiefly  the  first  and  second  person,  and  so  wer  less 
likely,  again,  to  get  into  record,  except  in  representations  of 
dialog,  or  in  familiar  letters,  forms  of  literature  scantly  cul- 
tivated in  the  period  in  which  the  changes  took  place.  Even 
when  "plays"  came  to  be  written,  they  delt  chiefly  with 
Herod,  Pilate,  Mahound,  and  other  ancient  worthies,  and 
little  with  Hick  and  Hob  who  gaped  at  the  plays,  and  for 
whom  alone,  let  us  pretend,  the  "  comic  business  "  was  got- 
ten up.  Yet  traces  of  Hick  and  Hob,  of  Jack  and  Jill,  of 
Mack  and  Moll  and  Maud,  do  occur  very  early,  and  they 
abound  in  the  later  colloquial  records. 

I.  Richard,  ME.  Richard,  Rychard,  from  OF.  Richard,  Richart^ 
also  Ricard  (Sp.  Pg.  Ricardo,  It.  Riccardo,  ML.  Ricardus),  from 
OLG.  Richard,  OHG.  Richart,  MHG.  Richard,  G.  Rcichard.  The 
name  exists  also  in  the  unassibilated  form  Richard  (see  below).  It 
does  not  seem  to  hav  sufferd  the  supposed  change  or  loss  of  its 
initial  consonant,  that  change  taking  place  chiefly  in  the   homely 

abbreviated  forms. 

We  ben  at  on  acord 
To  wende  with  thee,  Rychard  our  lord. 
c  1300  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  1370.     (Weber,  ^fetr.  Rom.  ii.  55.) 
The  best  tresore  had  Richard ovlx  kyng.  c  1 300  Id.  V.  33 1 6.   (Weber,  ii.  1 29.) 
When  the  name  of  htr  Richard  she  knew!     a  1843  The  Maid  of  th*  Inn% 
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3.  'Rich  for  Richardy  by  dropping  the  apparent  suffix  -ard  (cf. 
Rob  for  Roberty  often  Roberd;  Rodge  for  Rodger^  Roger;  Walt, 
Waf,  for  JValttr,  IVater).  Examples  of  this  *Rtch  ar  not  found 
except  as  a  written  abbreviation  Rich.,  but  it  is  evidenced  by  the 
onassibilated  form  Rick  (see  next),  and  by  its  diminutiv  Richie  (which 
is  also  found  as  a  surname  Rickey ,  Ritckie),  and  it  may  indeed  exist 
in  the  surnames  Ricky  Ricke,  Ritck,  which  may  be  only  in  part  due 
to  the  adjectiv  rick. 

Our  {youry  etc.)  *Rick  became,  with  the  loss  of  initial  r  and  the 
sapplial  of  the  initial  aspiration,  our  *Hick.  This  Hick-  exists  in 
the  surnames  Bitck,  Hickcocky  Hitckcocky  HitckinSy  etc.  (See  my 
previous  paper,  Transactions,  xxiii.  231.) 

(tf)  ^RUk,  a  1600  (?)     [See  Hickcocky  Hitckcock,  l.c.] 

Richie  Siorie  [a  ballad].  a  1800  (Child,  Ballads^  viii.  255). 

^fr^r</ Moniplies  .  .  .  Rickie,  l%22  ^ccyriy  For  tutus  of  NigeL 

(b)  *HUh',  *Hitck-  [dim.  Hickcock,  Hitckcock\  a  1600  (?)  (See  above.) 
Hitck  [surname].  1 89 1  N.  Y,  City  Directory, 

Hickcocky  Hitckcocky  has  a  history  of  its  own.  In  my  previous 
paper,  just  mentiond,  the  forms  Mitchcock  and  Litkcocky  in  the 
ballads,  ar  shown  to  be  errors  for  Hitckcock, 

3.  Rickard,  ME.  *Rickardy  Ricard  (late  AS.  Ricard)  from  OF. 
Ricard,  ML.  Ricardus,  This  unassibilated  form  of  Rickard  appears 
to  hav  existed  from  an  early  period.  It  exists  now  in  the  surnames 
Rickardy  Rickardsy  and  Rickardson, 

4.  Rick,  a  variant  of  Ricky  abbreviation  of  Rickard;  or  a  direct 
abbreviation  of  Rickard,  In  ME.  it  usually  appears  as  RiCy  a  written 
abbreviation  of  Rickard  or  Ricardus y  but  it  must  hav  existed  also  as 
a  spoken  abbreviation,  RiCy  giving  rise,  in  our  Ricky  to  Hicky  ME. 
Hick^y  HikkCy  Hykkcy  a  common  name.  Hick  is  not  derived  from 
Isaac f  as  some  say  (Bardsley  and  others). 

(tf)  Which  box  she  delyvered  to  Ric.  Call  .  .  .  Ric.  can  tell  you  of  the 
gydyng  of  the  cofer  with  other  boles.  .  .  .  And  Ric.  hath  the  copes  of 
them.  .  .  .     And  I  and  Ric.  informyd  hym. 

1465  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  ii.  187  and  238. 
Sir  John  Fogge,  Ric  Hault  for  ther  suster  and  me. 

1473  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Fenn,  ii.  142;   ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  92. 

[Here  "Ric"  may  stand  for  the  written  abbreviation  "Ric,"  but  it  is 

printed  without  a  period  in  both  the  careful  editions  cited,  and  may  wel 

represent  the  actual  spoken  abbreviation.] 

Rick  [nickname  for  Rickard\  1853  Dickens,  Bleak  House, 

Hence  the  surnames  Ricky  Ricks,  Rix,  Rickson,  Rixon. 
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The  name  Hick^  derived  in  this  manner,  became  very  common, 
much  like  Tom  or  yack.     It  appears  first  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

(b)  Hikke  \_Hicke  C]  J>e  hakeney  mon,  and  Hogge  )>e  neldere. 

1362  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  i6i. 
[Also  Hikke^  var.  Hicke^  v.  172,  183,  185.] 
A !  Hicke  Heuyheed !  hard  is  thi  nolle 
To  cacche  ony  kunnynge  but  cautell  bigynne ! 

c  1399  [Langland],  Richard  the  RedeUss,  iit  66. 
Hycke  Scomer.     Enprynted  by  me  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

c  1525  (Wynken  de  Worde).     (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  L  144; 
Lowndes,  1834,  p.  993.) 

Hick  Scomer^  the  titular  character  in  this  interlude,  became  pro- 
verbial for  a  reckless  scoffer : 

Zeno  beeyng  outright  all  together  a  stoique,  used  to  call  Socrates  the 
scoffer  or  the  Hicke-scorner  of  the  citee  of  Athens. 

1564  Udall,  tr.  Erasmus  Apophth.^  Preface,  sign.  xxv.  b 
(Nares,^  p.  442).     [Also  Hicke  skorner^  iV/.] 
This  fleering  frumpe  is  one  of  the  Courtly  graces  of  hicke  the  scorner, 

^589  [Puttenham],  ArU  of  Eng.  Poesie  (repr.  Arber),  p.  201. 

Hick  at  length  came  to  be  used  as  a  common  name  for  a  fellow : 

A  kind  of  gamball  called  the  haltering  of  Nix  [Hick's]  Mare. 

1585  HiGGiNS  (tr.),  Nomenclator,  p.  298.     (H.  p.  448.) 
That  not  one  hick  spares. 

1655  Acad,  of  CompL  (1713),  p.  204  (Nares,*  p.  442 J. 
That  can  bulk  any  hick,  1655  Id.  (1713). 

Hick  is  not  now  much  used  as  a  given  name ;  but  it  occurs  as  a 
surname,  Hick^  Hicke^  Hickie^  Hickey^  also  in  genitiv  form  Hicksy 
Hixy  Hickson,  Hixon. 

How  Hick  gave  rise  to  Dick  is  an  other  story.    See  XVIII.,  below. 

5.  Robert,  ME.  Roberty  Roberd,  Robart,  Robard,  from  OF.  Robert^ 
Robers  (It.  Roberto ^  ML.  Robertus,  Rothbcrtus),  from  OLG.  Rod- 
braht,  OHG.  *Hruodpreht,  *Hruodpert,  Hruodbert,  Hrodebert^ 
MHG.  Ruodperty  Ruoprecht,  G.  Ruprecht,  Rubrecht,  Robrecht,  Rupert^ 
Robert.  The  AS.  Hrodbert  {Chron,  an.  1050)  follows  the  Continental 
form ;  the  vernacular  form  would  hav  been  *Hrodberht,  Hence  the 
surnames  Robert^  Robart,  Roberts,  Robarts,  Robartes,  Robertson^ 
Robers  on. 

(a)  Sire  Robert  the  Bruytz  furst  kyng  wes  ycore. 

c  1306  Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Eraser  (Child,  Ballads,  vi.  276). 
[In  an  other  stanza  cald  JCyng  Hobbe  (see  Hob^  p.  1 17).] 
And  Robert  IRobyn,  B.C.]  the  ribaudowr  for  his  rousti  words. 

c  1362  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  66. 
pe  kyng  was  bote  kyng  Roberd; 
Neuer  man  wiste  him  ferd  [var.  aferd\, 

c  1400  Roberd  of  Cisyle,  1.  9.     (Horstmann, 
Altengl.  Legenden,  1878,  p.  209.) 
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Robert,  probably  only  because  of  the  mere  similarity  of  sound, 
became  associated  with  robber^  ME.  robbere^  robbour,  robbur,  often 
varied  with  the  form  roberd,  robard, 

Competenter  per  Robert^  robbur  designatur  i 
£t  per  Richard  riche  Aard  congrue  notatur; 
•        GiUberi  non  sine  re  gilur  appellatur; 

Gefrei^  si  rem  tangimus,  xnjoftei  commutatur. 
a  1300  HarL  ms,  978,  in  FoL  Songs,  p.  49.     (Ellis,  E,E.P,  p.* 462.) 
Robert  ^Roberd  C]  the  Robbour  [robbere  B,  ryfeler  C]  on  Reddite  he 
lokede.  c  1362  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  242. 

Ac  Robert  Renne-aboute  shal  now3te  haue  of  myne. 

c  1377  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  150. 

Robert  was  sometimes  used  a  common  s^pellativ : 

[Cain  to  Abel:] 

Goo,  iape  )>e,  ro^r^/ iangillande. 

£  1430  York  Plays,  vii.  47  (p.  36). 

Because  of  this  association,  or  because  of  some  actual  robber  of 
that  name,  the  term  Roberfs  men  arose  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
d^gnate  a  set  of  vagabond  thievs  who  wer  more  definitly  described 
as  drawlatches  and  wasters.  They  wer  also  cald  Roberfs  knaves. 
Robert  was  more  familiar  in  the  diminutiv  form  Robin ;  and  Robin 
Hood,  that  archer  good,  may  owe  his  prenoraen,  or  else  his  infirmity 
of  grammar  respecting  meum  and  tuum,  to  the  mere  popular  ety- 
mology which  made  Robert  a  robber. 

Bidders  and  beggers  faste  a-boute  eoden  .  .  . 
In  glotonye,  God  wot,  gon  heo  to  bedde, 
And  rysetfi  vp  with  ribaudye,  this  Roberdes  knaues; 
Sleep  and  sleu3the  suweth  hem  euere. 

c  1362  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (A%  prol.  40-45. 
[And]  ryzt  as  Robertes  men  raken  aboute, 
At  feires,  &  at  ful  ales,  &  fyllen  )>e  cuppe, 
And  preche)>  all  of  pardon,  to  plesen  the  p«pte. 

c  1394  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  72- 

From  our  {R)obert  {Robart,  Roberd,  Robard)  may  be  supposed 
to  come  our  *Obert  or  *  Obard  (which  last  I  take  to  be  represented 
by  tiie  surname  Obbard),^XiA  hence  Hobert^ Hobart,  Hoberd, Hobard, 
all  found  in  ME.  records.  All  examples  of  these  latter  forms  may 
of  course  present  the  other  Hobart,  Hobard,  etc.  (modem  also 
Hubbard),  from  OF.  Hobart,  a  variant  of  Hubert,  but  it  seems 
likdy  that  with  this  name  of  OF.  origin  has  been  merged  the  name 
thus  developt  in  England  from  Robert.     Evidence  is  meager. 

With  this  Hobert  hav  been  associated  more  or  less  vaguely,  but 
perhaps  in  part  with  real  justification,  the  various  forms  which  ar 
represented  by  or  involvd  with  the  word  hobbledehoy,  namely  hoblede- 
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hoy  (1540  Palsgrave),  Hobberd  de  hoy  (1580  Tusser),  hober  de  hoy 
(1678  Ray),  etc.  They  hav  a  curious  history  which  I  can  not  narrate 
here. 

6.  Robin,  ME.  Robin,  Robyn^  Robyne,  Roben,  Robene,  is  from  OF. 
Robin,  a  diminutiv  of  Robert,  which,  tho  etymologically  Ro-bert,  was 
supposed  to  consist  of  Rob-  -f-  -ert,  a  mere  termination.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  surnames  Robin,  Robins,  Robbins,  Robinson, 

(a)  Til  Robyn  the  ropere  weore  rad  forte  a-ryse. 

c  1362  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  1 80. 
And  Robyn  [1362  Robert  A]  the  rybaudoure,  for  his  rusty  wordes. 

c  \yn  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  75. 
But  I  can  rymes  of  Rokyn  Hood,  and  Randolf  erle  of  Chestre. 

c  1377  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  402. 
Bothe  Bette  the  Bakere  and  Robyn  Rede. 

1468  Coventry  Myst,  (1841),  p.  131. 
Robene  sat  on  gud  grene  hill. 

€  1475  Hknryson,  Robene  and  Makyne  (Child,  Ballads,  iv.  245). 

Robin  became  so  familiar  as  to  be  applied  in  rustic  personification 
to  a  common  bird.  Robin  Redbreast  was  at  first  a  name  parallel  to 
the  imagind  names  Jack  Whitehead,  or  Tom  Bluenose.  Robin  is 
the  real  personal  name,  and  redbreast  is  a  predicate  adjectiv  ele- 
vated to  a  surname.  In  present  use  we  hav  reduced  Robin  Redbreast 
to  robin-redbreast,  and  employ  either  robin  or  redbreast  alone  as  a 
name  for  the  bird.  An  other  name  for  him  is  Robin  Ruddock,  reduced 
in  provincial  use  to  robin-riddick  (1825  Jennings,  Somerset  Gloss. 
p.  64). 

I  find  Robin  applied  to  inanimate  figures. 

The  twa  cross-legged  figures  that  the  callants  used  to  ca'  Robin  and 
Bobbin,  ane  on  ilka  door-cheek.  1816  ScoTT,  Antiquary,  xvi. 

Of  Hobin,  Hobbin,  I  find  no  early  record.  It  emerges  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  exists  in  the  present  surname  Hobin,  Hobbin, 
Hobbins. 

{b)  Hobbin,  ah  Hobbin  /  I  curse  the  stounde. 

1579  Spenser,  Shepheards  Calender,  Sept. 
I  wote  ne,  Hobbin,  how  I  was  bewitcht  1579  Id 

7.  Rob,  abbreviation  of  Robert,  Hence  the  surnames  Robb,  Robbs, 
Robson,  Of  Rob  I  hav  come  upon  no  examples  in  ME.,  except  as 
a  written  abbreviation.  Yet  it  must  hav  existed  also  as  a  spoken 
abbreviation.  It  appears  as  such  in  the  patronymic  surname  Robson 
(1450).  It  gave  rise,  in  the  manner  before  explaihd,  to  Hob  (ME. 
Hob,  Hobbe) ;  unless  we  ar  to  explain  Hob  as  a  direct  abbreviation 
of  Hobbin.     From  Hob  arose  the  surnames  Hobbs,  Hobson. 
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Hob^  as  a  familiar  abbreviation  of  Robert^  appears  to  be  stil  so 
used  in  England.  In  the  United  States,  Robert,  when  abbreviated,  is 
always  either  Rob  or  Bob,  The  last  form  Bob  grew  out  of  infantil 
pronunciation  —  Rob,  fVob,  Ob,  Bob. 

(a)  Rob.  Newton  lymebrenner  .  .  .  and  Robert  Bery. 

1470  Paston  Letter s^  ed.  Gairdner,  ii.  404. 
(Jt)  Sire  Robert  the  Bruytz  furst  kyng  wes  ycore : 

He  mai  everuch  day  ys  fon  him  se  before  — 
Nou  kjmg  HoM>e  in  the  mures  yongeth 
For  te  come  to  toune  nout  him  ne  longeth. 
c  1306  Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  (Child,  Ballads^  pp.  276,  277). 
Jak  Chep,  Tronche,  Jon  Wrau,  Thom  Myllere,  Tyler,  Jak  Strawe, 
Erie  of  the  Plo,  Rak  to,  Deer,  et  Hob  Carter,  Rakstrawe. 
a  1400  On  the  Slaughter  of  Archbishop  Sudbury  ;  in  Polit.  Poems ^  i.  230. 
Hobbes  wif.  1451  in  Paston  Letters^  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  192. 

John  Hobbis  .  .  .  Jon  Hobby s.  1465  Id.  iL  209. 

Why  in  this  Wooluish  tongue  should  I  stand  heare 
To  begge  of  Hob  and  Dicke,  that  does  appeere. 
Their  needlesse  Vouches :  custome  calls  me  too't. 

1623  Shakespeare,  Cor.  ii.  3,  123  (F^  p.  12). 
CaU*d  in  of  Dandrie,  Hoby  and  Jock. 

a  1650  The  Raid  of  the  Reidswire  (Child,  Ballads^  vi.  133). 
Thoo*8  a  good  lad,  my  Hobb,  that  teeak  sike  care. 

1685  Yorkshire  Dialogue.     (M.  C.  F.  Morris, 
Yorkshire  Polk-  Talk,  p.  lor.) 
Much  water  slides  past  the  mill  that  Hob  Miller  never  wots  of  [p.  187]  . . . 
Hob  Miller  of  Tuyford  [p.  189]  [ascribed  to  the  period  11 87- 1 190]. 

1825  Scott,  Betrothed,  xxvii. 
Hob,%.  Bob  or  Robert  North.  iS$^HoLU>\yAY,  Gen.  Diet. Provincialisms. 

Hob  soon  came  to  be  used,  like  Hick,  as  a  general  appellativ  for 
any  common  fellow,  a  rustic. 

Other  hobbis  3e  hadden  of  hurlewaynis  k3n3ne. 

1399  [Langland],  Richard  the  Redeless,  i.  90. 

Lc  pied  gris.  The  Hob,  Clowne,  Boore,  Hmd;  so  called,  of  his  euer- 
dustie,  or  durty  shooes.  .  .  .  Pied-gris :  m.  A  clowne,  hob,  hinde,  or 
boore  of  the  countrey.  161 1  Cotgrave. 

Ahobot  clown.     Rusticus.  1677  Holyoke. 

This  sense  arose  in  part  from  the  use  of  Hob  with  some  descriptiv 
term  to  form  a  feignd  person's  name — Hob  Clunch,  Hob  Hansom, 
Hob  Lob,  used  originally  like  Piers  Piowman  or  Hodge  Plowman, 
bat  soon  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  general  appellativ. 

Hobclunch.  Promos  and  Cassandra,  iii.  2.     (H.) 

Poore  onbegotten  wether  beaten  Qualto,  an  hob-hansom  man,  God  wot 

1583  Philotimus.  (Wr.  p.  246.) 
The  rustical  hoblobs  of  Cretes,  of  Dryopes  and  payneted  clowns  Agathyrsi 
Dooe  fetch  theyre  gambalds.  1582  Stanyhurst,  ^n.  iv.  150.     (D.) 

The  draffe  of  the  carterly  Hoblobs  thereabouts. 

1593  Nash,  Lenten  Stuff.     (D.) 

The  ^miliar  use  of  Hob  in  these  ways  led  to  its  use  in  the  names 
of  some  homely  games ;  which  I  must  here  omit. 
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8.  Robbie,  Robby^  diminutiv  of  Rob^  or,  rather,  directly  substi- 
tuted for  Robin,  Compare  Collie^  Colly ^  for  Collin,  Colin^  diminutiv 
of  CoU  for  Nicoly  originally  Nicolas,  misspeld  Nicholas;  also  Scotch 
corbie  for  corbin,  a  raven  {corbin,  var.  rauen,  rauyn,  occurs  c  1300 
Cursor  Mundi,  E.E.T.S.,  L  3332). 

(a)  Robert  [so  cald  by  Misa  Wardour].  .  .  .    Hodie  [so  cald  by  OchUtree]. 

18 16  Scott,  Antiquary,  xlH. 

Hence,  in  the  way  before  indicated,  the  form  Hobby,  which  is  in 
form  from  Hob  {Hobbe)  +  dim.  -/>  or  -y,  but  in  fact  probably 
directly  substituted  for  Hobbin,  variant  of  Robbin,  Robin. 

(d)  The  Laird's  Jock  ane,  the  Laird's  Wat  twa, 

O  //odU  Noble,  thou  ane  maun  be; 
Thy  coat  is  blue,  thou  has  been  true, 
Since  England  banishM  thee  to  me. 

Now  J/odie  was  an  English  man. 

In  Bewcastle-dale  was  bom  and  bred : 

a  1784  yock  0'  the  Side  (Child,  Ballads,  vi.  82). 
Hobie  Noble  [a  ballad  so  named].  a  1784  in  Child,  Ballads,  vi.  98. 

According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hobie  or  Hobbie  in  this  and  other 
instances  is  a  familiar  form  of  Halbert: 

Halbert,  or  Hobbie,  Noble  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  numerous 
English  outlaws  who»  being  forced  to  fly  their  own  country,  had 
established  themselves  on  the  Scottish  Borders. 

1802  Scott,  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  ii.  90 
{S:\i\\^,  Ballads,  y\:<^%). 

But  it  will  be  observd  that,  greatly  to  his  credit 

Hobie  was  an  English  man, 

In  Bewcastle-dale  was  born  and  bred, 

and  Halbert  appears  to  hav  been  peculiarly  Scotch  (it  is  supposed 
to  be  an  aspirated  form  of  Albert).  There  is  a  Scotch  form  Hobbie, 
which  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  taken  as  a  variant  of  Hobbie  for 
original  Robert,  and  as  a  diminutiv  of  Halbert, 

A  young  man  called  Halbert  or  Hobbie  Elliot. 
1 816  Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  ii.     [Hobbie  Elliot  is  a  prominent  character 
in  the  story.     In  ch.  x.  he  calls  himself  Hob  Elliot.'] 
HabbieGxzy  (p.  168)  .  .  .  Halbert  Gmy  (p.  169). 

1 81 9  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxiv. 

9.  Roger,  also  Rodger,  ME.  Roger^  Rogger  (=  D.  Rogier,  G. 
Roger),  from  OF.  Roger,  Sp.  Pg.  Rogerio,  It.  Ruggiero,  ML.  Rogerus, 
from  OLG.  Rodger,  OHG.  Hrodger,  Hruadger,  Ruodiger,  MHG. 
RUediger,  RUedger,  G.  RUdiger.     The  AS.  Rogcer  {Chron.  1076)  is 
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borrowci     Hence   the   surnames  Roger^  Rodger^  Rogers^  RoiigerSy 
Rogerson. 

Our  Roger  may  be  the  source  in  part  of  Oger^  found  as  a  ME. 
name,  and  extant  in  the  surname  Odger. 

(a)   Kyng  Roger  spak  fyrst  above. 

c  1500  Richard  Coer  de  Idon^  1.  1 689.    (Weber,  Metr,  Rom.  ii.  67.) 
^og^  [var.  Rogger\ 

c  1386  Chaucer,  Cook's  ProL     (Six-Text,  A.,  11.  4345,  4352,  4356.) 

Roger  was  once  much  more  familiar  than  it  is  now.  Like  the 
other  names  here  treated  it  became  a  common  appellativ  for  an 
animal  —  in  this  case  a  ram  (H.  p.  689). 

The  form  Oger  is  found  very  early,  and  is  in  part  at  least  of  Old 
French  origin :  OF.  Oger,  Ogier,  ML.  Ogerus,  Odgerus^  Udgerus, 
from  OLG.  Odger,  ODan.  Odger^  Icel.  Oddgeir. 

Alan  fiL  Ogtr,  E.     Roge  fiL  Oger,  E.     Oger,  fil.  Oger,    GG. 

a  1500  in  Bardsley,  £ng.  Surnames,  p.  580. 

*'Oger  the  Breton  "  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  (f.  364  b). 

10.  Rodge,  ME.  Roge,  is  short  for  Rodger,  Roger,  ME.  Roger, 
For  the  abbreviation,  compare  Rich  for  Richard,  Rod  for  Robert, 
Walt,  IVat  for  Waiter,  Water,  etc.,  above.  I  do  not  find  modem 
examples  of  Rodge,  unless  there  be  one  in  Rudge, 

Our  (your,  etc.)  Rodge  has  become  our  Hodge  (ME.  Hodge, 
Hogge,  Hoge).  Hence  the  surnames  Hodge,  Hoge,  Hodges,  Hodge- 
kin,  Hodgson. 

(tf)  Rpge  fil.  Oger.  a  1500  in  Bardsley,  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  580. 

I  find  the  diminutiv  *Rodgecock,  parallel  to  the  fuller  form  Roger- 
cock,  and  the  source  of  *Hodgecock,  which  is  itself  the  source  of 
nodgecock  (see  Transactions,  xxiii.  233) . 

Stephen  Rogekoc.  a  1 500  in  Bardsley,  Eng,  Surnames,  p.  591. 

'TIS  our  Hodge,  and  I  think  he  lies  asleep. 

1599  Porter,  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington, 
(Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  viL  308.) 

The  form  Hodge  has  attaind  celebrity. 

{h)  Hikke  the  hakency  mon  and  Hogge  [Hughe  B,  Houwe  C]  the  neldere. 

1362  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  161. 
If  euere  lithe  I  highte  Hogge  [var.  Hoge']  of  Ware. 

c  1386  Chaucer,  Cook's  ProL  (Six-Text),  A.  4336. 
[Cald  R<^er,  var.  Rogger,  in  11.  4345,  4352,  4356-] 
A  tnme-broche,  a  boy  for  Hogge  at  Ware. 

c  1430  Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  52.     (H.  p.  895.) 
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John  ton  of  Ho^ge  \_ffoggf,  p.  237,  Roger,  p.  241]  RatclefT. 

1452  Paston  Letters;  ed.  Gairdner,  L  244. 
H<^,     Rogerus,  nomen  proprium.  1483  Cath,  Angl.  p.  187. 

[Perhaps  the  first  appearance  of  the  word  in  a  dictionary.] 
I  know  small  difference  herein,  Hot^  brother, 
And  I  (Hugh)  know  as  littell  in  the  tother. 
1562  Heywood,  Proverbs  and  Epigrams  (Spenser  Soc.),  p.  65. 
Sat  pesyng  and  patching  of  Hodg  her  man's  briche. 

1575  Still,  Gammer  Gurton  (Old  PI.  ii.  12).     (Wr.  p.  737.) 
Old  Hodge  Bacon  and  Bob  Grosted. 

1664  S.  Butler,  Hudibras^  pt.  II.  iiL  224. 

Like  Hob  for  Robert,  and  Hick  for  Richard^  and  like  Jack,  Hodge 
came  to  be  used  as  a  familiar  term  for  any  fellow,  especially  a  coun- 
tryman, and  is  now  familiar  in  the  political  nomenclature  of  England 
as  a  general  appellativ  for  a  farm  laborer. 

These  Arcadians  are  given  to  take  the  benefit  of  euerie  Hodge, 

1587  Greene,  Menaphon,  p.  58. 
No  hodge  plowman  in  a  countrie.     a  1600  Nash  (in  Greene's  Works,  vl  21). 
<'  Not  much  in  'em  either,"  quoth  perhaps  simple  Hodge  ; 
But  there's  a  superstructure.    Wait  a  bit. 

1871  Calverley,  Fly  Leaves:  The  Cock  and  the  Bull, 

II.  Rod,  short  for  Rodger ^  Roger,  or  Rodge,  Compare  Geordie  for 
Georgie.  Hence  the  surnames  Rod,  Rodd,  Rodkinson,  Rodman 
(189 1  N,  K  City  Directory).  But  these  may  be  in  part  from  an 
other  source. 

Parallel  to  Rod,  existed  Hod,  either  developt  from  our  Rod,  or 
shortend  directly  from  Hodge. 

Hod,  ME.  *Hodde,  is  not  found  in  that  form  in  the  ME.  period ; 
but  I  suspect  it  exists  in  the  name  Hud,  Hudde,  which  I  find  in  the 
York  Plays  and  the  burlesque  Tumament  of  Totenham,  in  just  the 
atmosphere  suited  to  Hod  and  Hob.  The  change  of  vowel  is  not 
unparalleld ;  compare  hod  and  hud,  hob  and  hub, 

L   Pas.     We!  Hudde! 

U.  Pas.     We!  Howe! 

i.   Pas.     Herkyn  to  me !  .  .  . 
i.  Pas.   We!   Colle ! 

iii.   Pas.     What  care  is  comen  to  J>e?  .  .  . 
i.  Pas.    Whe !  Hudde  !  be-halde  into  the  heste  1 
A  selcouthe  sight  loan  sail  )>ou  see  .  .  . 
L  Pas.    We !  no  Colle  !  nowe  comes  it  newe  i-nowe. 

c  1430  York  Plays,  xv.  11.  37-39.  4^,  54  (PP-  "9.  '«>)• 

The  editor  prints  "  hudde  !  "  "  howe  ! "  "  colle  I  "  without  capitals, 
as  if  they  were  mere  interjections ;  but  they  ar  obviously  the  names 
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of  the  shepherds,  Hod^  Howe  (a  form  oi  HugK)y  and  CoUy  otherwise 
CoUy  the  abbreviation  of  Colin,  Collin, 

"I  make  a  vow"  quod  Hudde,  ** I  shalle  not  leve  behynde." 

a  1500  7'^  Turnament  of  Totenham  (Child,  Ballads^  viii.  107). 
(So  Hudde  (bis)  and  Hud  on  p.  112.     In  Harl.  ms.  different:     **!  wow 
to  God,  quoth  Herry^"*  etc.) . 

Hence  ^Hodcock^  in  a  nodcock  (see  Transactions,  xxiii.  233). 

12.  Roddy,  diminutiv  oi  Rod  for  Rodge  or  Rodger ^  Roger ^  may  be 
the  source  of  the  surname  Oddy  or  Oddie,  in  which  the  aspirate 
sappHed  to  Hobby,  etc.,  does  not  appear.  Roddy,  Oddy,  Oddie  ar  in 
the  New  York  City  Directory, 

(Jf)  Daniel  Fortesku,  Alisaunder  Hody,  1460  Pasion  Letters^  i.  522. 

Other  names  in  R-  existed  in  ^fE.,  Ralph  (ME.  Rauf,  Raufe, 
Raqf,  Raaff,  Raff,  whence  the  modem  British  pronunciation  Ra/e), 
and  others,  but  none  wer  so  familiar,  it  appears,  as  to  hav  sufferd  the 
changes  set  forth  above. 

The  use  of  ^/>  before  Richard,  Robert,  Roger,  tho  very  common, 
would  hardly  be  familiar  enough  in  household  use  to  affect  the  form 
of  the  names ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  to  hav  assisted  the  change 
begun  by  an  other  cause.  Perhaps  the  r  in  Master  also  helpt  the 
change  :  Master  Richard,  Master  Robert,  Master  Rauf,  etc.,  wer  in 
constant  use. 

The  possibility  of  the  interchange  of  Rob  and  Hob,  Robert  and 
Hobert,  etc.,  is  indicated  by  a  mistake  made  by  an  advertiser  of 
bicycles  who  beds  some  words  of  praise  for  his  machine  from  a  rival 
dealer,  "Praise  from  Sir  Ruperts  (^Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Sept.  22,  1892,  part  II.  p.  i,  col.  2.)  If  Sir  Hubert  can 
become  Sir  Rupert,  even  by  mistake,  the  reverse  process  is  possible. 

For  all  old  things  there  ar  more  causes  than  one. 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas. 

c  31  B.C.  Vergil,  Georgics^  ii.  490. 

I  am  willing  to  ad,  as  a  possible  additional  impulse  to  the  change 
of  Rob  to  Hob,  etc.,  the  endless  succession  of  cunabular  infants  who 
hav  been  floord  by  the  initial  r,  and  hav  pronounced  Rob  as  ^Ob  or 
IVob,    Ex  ore  infantium  et  lactentium  — 

I  think  the  examples  and  analogies  I  hav  given  go  far  to 
estabUsh  the  case.     It  is  true,  the  evidence  is  meager.     But 
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evidence  may  be  meager  and  yet  conclusiv.  In  philology  it 
is  not  the  fact  that  evidence  is  meager,  which  condemns  a 
proposition ;  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  other 
evidence  of  a  stronger  kind.  Many  important  propositions 
rest,  and  rest  firmly,  on  a  meager  muster  of  facts.  A  '  law ' 
may  be  derived  from  a  fact.  (I  hav  known  a  'law'  to  be 
derived  from  no  facts  at  all.)  But  we  desiderate  a  plurality 
of  facts.  Attraction  in  philology,  as  in  physics,  must  be 
general.     It  must  work  everywhere,  unless  counteracted. 


XVI.  If  the  kind  of  attraction  and  resultant  loss  of  one 
roccurd  in  our  Rob,  etc.,  as  here  supposed,  it  would  also 
probably  occur  in  other  cases  involving  a  like  collocation  of 
final  and  initial  r.  The  entire  absence  of  such  other  cases 
would  tend  to  throw  dout  on  the  change  supposed  in  our  Rob, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  reflection  wil  show  that  cases  in 
which  a  word  ending  in  r  occurs  before  an  other  beginning 
with  r,  and  occurs  so  often  as  to  be  current,  and  so  liable  to 
the  change  supposed,  must  be  comparativly  rare.  And  being 
by  supposition  current,  the  words  must  form  a  familiar  phrase 
or  compound.     I  can  furnish  three  examples : 

1.  Reck.  Never  reck,  in  the  dialectal  form  ne'er  rack,  'never 
mind,'  appears  in  the  Cumberland  dialect  as  neer  ok,  a  form  so 
remarkable  that  the  glossarist  explains  it  erroneously  as  ne  rack,  as 
if  Latin  ne  cures, '  reck  not.' 

{a)  Recche,  care.  They  use  the  word  rack  or  reck  m  the  North  parts  of  Eng- 
land at  this  time  for  to  care.  Hence  never  rack  you  is  the  same  as  take 
you  no  thought  or  care. 

1724  Hearne,  Gloss,  to  Rob,  Glouc,  (ed.  1810)  (E.D.S.),  p.  87. 
(^)  Neer  ak^  C,  never  mind.     Ray  says,  *  To  rack  or  reck  *  to  care,  never  rack 
you,  i.e.  take  you  no  thought  or  care.     In  that  case  it  should  be  '  ne 
rack/  never  care,  never  care  [sic]. 

1878  Dickinson,  Cumb,  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  p.  66. 

2.  Ree.  A  peculiar  case  of  the  loss  of  initial  r  by  absorption 
with  a  final  r  in  the  preceding  word,  appears  in  the  name  of  a  church 
in  Southwark.  It  was  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  over  the  ree,  that  is, 
*  over  the  river,'  ree,  speld  also  rhee,  rhe,  rie,  being  a  rare  or  doubtful 
word,  of  which  I  find  no  early  record.  ^ 
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Even  to  this  daie  in  Essex  I  have  oft  observed  that  when  the  lower 
grounds  by  rage  of  water  have  been  overflowen,  the  people  beholding 
Sie  same  have  said.  All  is  on  a  rhe^  as  if  they  should  have  said,  All  is 
now  a  river.  1587  Harrison,  Descr.  Eng.    (H.  p.  681.) 

HAe,    The  course  of  water,  and  the  overflowing  of  it. 

1847  Halliwell  [to  introduce  the  above  quotation]. 

Hett  a  river  or  flood.  "All  is  in  a  ree,*  that  is  overflowed  with  water. 
Essex.  1847  Wright. 

Over  the  ree  came  to  be  written  overtheree,  overthere^  and,  with 
omission  of  the  article,  over  ree,  over  rhee.  The  tuching  r's  then 
melted  into  each  other,  and  over  prevaild,  leaving  Over'ee,  Overe, 
Overie,  Overy  as  an  apparent  proper  name,  in  the  possessiv  form 
OvereSy  OverieSy  Overus ;  the  church  being  now  St.  Mary  Overy, 

(jo)  Prior  of  Seit  Mary  Ovirthere,  1502  ArnoWs  Chron.  (1811),  p.  248. 

Mary,  otur  the  ree  in  Southwerke,  a  priorye  of  Chanons. 

1502  Arnold^s  Chron.  (1811),  p.  252.     (Sim.  twice  more,  p.  252^ 

Priour  of  Saint  Mary  (^theree.         1502  Arnold's  Chron,  (1811),  p.  258. 

I  will  not  hecre  give  notice  how  far  they  are  deceived,  which  call  the 

aforesaid  church  [Saint  Marie  (wer  Khee'\  by  the  name  of  Saint  Mary 

Auderies,  or  Saint  Mary  ouer  Isis  or  I^.        161 8  Stow,  Survay^  p.  24. 

A  faire  Church,  called  S.  Mary  over  the  Rie^  or  Overy^  that  is  over  the 

water.  ,  1633  Stow,  Survey y  p.  450. 

(Ji)   Seint  Mary  Ouerey  Priory.  c  1502  Arnold's  Chron,  (1811),  p.  76. 

Saint  Mary  Overes,     1555  Machyn,  Diary  (Camden  Soc.)  (1848).  p.  96. 

At  Saint  ^Azxy-ouerus.     1604  The  Meeting  of  Gallants  (Percy  Soc),  p.  28. 

S.  Mary  Queries  Chirch.  1 61 8  Stow,  Survay^  p.  48. 

3.  Riddle,  a  sieve.  We  find  {a)  *  haver-riddle  y  a  sieve  for  haver 
or  oats,  speld  {p)  haveridily  a  ME.  form  given  by  Halliwell  (p.  438), 
without  a  reference. 


§  V.    Initial  D  gaind  or  lost. 

A.   Initial  ^  gaind. 

The  cases  of  attraction  now  to  be  shown  hav  been  hitherto 
wholly  unnoticed.  They  arose  in  household  or  colloquial 
speech,  and  involv  extremely  common  household  or  colloquial 
words,  good  and  old. 

XVII.  Good.  This  adjectiv,  as  a  part  of  conventional  formulas  of 
greeting  and  farewell,  originally  prayers  or  precations,  m  some 
instances  spred  over  to  its  noun,  to  which  the  d  thus  extended 
became  attacht  Thus  Good  even^  contracted  good  een,  goodetiy 
godeUy  became  good  deven,  contracted  good  den^  godden. 

The  full  form  of  the  precation  was  God  give  you  a  good  even, 

God  gyve  you  a  good  evyn.     Dieu  vous  doynt  bon  vespre. 

1530  Palsgrave,  p.  867. 
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It  soon  became  contracted :  *  God  gf  you  good  een^  God  ye  good 
den,  God'dtg-yoU'den,  Godgigoderty  Godigoden,  Godigeden,  Godigodin, 
So  God  give  you  good  morrow,  contracted  to  God  ye  good  morrow, 

Rom.  .  .  .     Godden^  good  fellow. 

Ser,     Got^igoden.     I  pray,  sir,  can  you  read? 

1599  Shakespeajie,  R,  and  J,  i.  2.  55  (Q^  p.  14;  F*  p.  55). 
Nur,    I  speake  no  treason. 
Cap,     O  Godigeden  [1623  Godigodtn\ 

1599  Shakespeare,  R.  and  J,  iiL  5.  173  (Q«  p.  67;  F*  p.  70). 
Nur,     God  ye  goodmorrow.  Gentlemen. 
Mer,     God  ye  goodden  [162^  gooden"},  faire  gentlewoman. 
Nur.     Is  it  good  den  [  1 623  gooden"]  ? 

1599  Shakespeare,  R,  and  y.  ii.  4.  95  (Q^  p.  39;  F*  p.  62). 
Clo.     God dig-you-den  all,  pray  you  which  is  the  head  Lady? 

1623  Shakespeare,  L,L.L,  iii.  I.  (F*  p.  130). 

For  the  contraction  of  God  give  you  a  good  even  to  Godigoden, 
compare  the  contraction  of  God  be  with  you  to  God  be  wV  you^  God 
buy  yoUy  goodbye,  goodby, 

God  be  with  you,  a  dieu  soiez.    c  1532  Dewes,  Introductorie  (1852),  p.  919. 
Good  h'w'yt  gentlemen.  , 

1594  A  Knacke  to  Knowe  a  Knaue,  (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vi.  553.) 
God  buy  you  ;  fare  you  well.  1623  Shakespeare,  Ham,  ii.  2  (F^  p.  259). 
God  b'uy^  my  Lord.  1623  Shakespeare,  /  Hen.  VI,  iii.  2  (F^  p.  108). 
Good  boy  !  with  all  my  heart. 

1646  Suckling,  Ballad  upon  a  IVedding,  1.  120. 

Bwye,  interj.  Bye !  adieu.    This,  as  well  as  good  bye  and  good-bwye,  is 

evidently  corrupted  from  God  be  with  you;  God  be  wV  ye,  equivalent  to 

the  French  h  Dieu,  to  God.     Bwye,  and  good-bwye,  are,  therefore,  how 

vulgar  soever  they  may  seem,  more  analogous  than  bye  and  good-bye. 

1825  Jennings,  Somerset  Gloss,  p.  28. 

But  the  better  abbreviation  of  God  give  you  good  even  is  obviously 
good  even.  It  became  the  prevalent  form,  often  contracted  good  een. 
So,  later,  good  evening, 

(a)   Good  evyn,  bon  vespre.  1530  Palsgrave,  p.  867. 

Good  evenyng,  bon  vespre.     Good  ttyn,  bon  soir. 

c  1532  Dewes,  Introductorie  (1852),  p.  918. 
lul.     Good  euen  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

1599  Shakespeare,  R,  and  J,  ii.  6,  21  (Q^  p.  45). 
The  pawky  auld  carle  came  o'er  the  lee 
"Wi*  many  goode*ens  and  days  to  me. 

tf  1700  (?)  The  Gaberlumie-Man  (Child,  Ballads,  viii.  98). 
As  I  came  by  the  Lowden  banks. 
They  bade  gude  e'en  to  me. 

a  1800  (?)   Young Benjie  (Child,  Ballads,  iii.  301). 
I  crave  your  forgiveness,  Master  George,  and  heartily  wish  you  good  even, 

1822  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 

The  spreding  of  the  d  appears  in  the  change  of  good  even,  to  good 
deven  {devon)^  and  of  good  een  to  good  den,  god-den,  godden. 
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{b)  ^M/<^<7;f,  dame,  seyd  he; 

Sir,  sche  seyd,  weicum  you  be. 
c  1440  Sir  Amadas,  1.  no.     (Weber,  Afetr,  Rom,  iii.  248.) 
Gentlemen,  good  den,  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

1599  Shakespeare,  R,  and  J,  iii.  i.  34  (Q*  p.  46;  F^  p.  64). 

See  also  the  three  quotations  from  the  same  play,  above;  and 
else^ere  in  the  same  author. 

When  the  Spaniard  saith  God  keepe  you,  a  good  houre  haue  you,  God 
giue  you  health :  and  the  Englishman  God  den  or  good  euen,  and  the 
other  like,  I  allow  it  for  good  salutation. 

1623  MiNSHEU,  Dialogues  in  Sp.  and  English,  p.  49. 

The  following  passage  is  written  as  of  date  about  1620 : 

Propera  pedem,  O  Geordie,  and  god-den  with  you. 

1822  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxix. 
Godden,     Good  eycn.    North,  1847  Halliwell. 

XVIII.  Old.  The  way  in  which  the  adjectiv  old  has  affected  the 
form  of  certain  familiar  household  names  seems  never  to  hav  been 
noticed  before.  Old^  beside  its  literal  sense  (i)  'advanced  in  years/ 
'aged,'  was  and  is  extremely  common  in  other  uses;  (2)  'relativly 
advanced  in  years,'  'senior,'  as  a  father  compared  to  his  son; 
(3)  'long  known,'  'familiar';  hence  implying  on  one  side  special 
interest  or  affection,  as  old  fellow,  old  boy ;  on  the  other,  contempt 
or  dislike,  as  old  fogy  ^  old  scoundrel;  the  two  phases  being  curiously 
mixt  in  the  familiar  names  of  the  devil.  Old  Harry ^  Old  Scratchy  etc. 
In  many  cases  old^  truly  meaning  '  aged,'  implies  also  '  long  known,' 
'  Euniliar,'  and  indicates  thus  a  degree  of  interest  or  affection : 

Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul 
And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he. 

a  1845  J"*  Halliwell,  Nursery  Rhymes,  p.  i. 

Indeed,  old\xi  colloquial  use  is  so  frequent  that  it  becomes  in  many 
cases  completely  void  of  meaning. 

Old,  adj.  This  word  is  constantly  applied  to  anything  or  anybody  without 
any  reference  to  age. 

1887  Parish  and  Shaw,  Diet,  Kentish  Dial,  (E.D.S.),  p.  m. 

We  ar  now  prepared  to  understand  how  old  might  in  careless 
unletterd  use  affect  a  following  name.  Evidence  is  abundant,  that 
old,  in  the  familiar  uses  above  mentiond,  especially  of  frendly  or 
contemptuous  familiarity,  was  very  common  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  as  before  and  since,  in  connection  with  house- 
bokl  names ;  and  my  proposition  is,  that  when  it  thus  recurd  before 
a  name  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  ^,  there  was  a  tendency  to  carry  the 
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final  element  of  this  naturally  long-drawn  word  {o  vowel  -f  /  liquid 
or  semivowel  -f-  d  sonant)  over  to  the  name  itself.  And  so,  I  think, 
Old  Hicky  whether  the  aged  Hick  of  fourscore,  or  the  senior  Hick 
of  forty  seen  walking  with  the  junior  Hick  of  five,  or  the  jolly  middle- 
aged  Hick  cald  "  old  "  because  he  was,  in  the  current  phrase  "  popu- 
lar with  the  boys  "  (sc.  boys  of  forty-five  or  fifty  or  more)  —  Old 
Hick,  without  the  aspiration  Old  'Icky  became  Or  Dick  or  Old  Dick, 
and  hence,  when  the  epithet  was  not  used,  simply  Dick,  So  Old  Hob 
would  become  Old  Dob,  Old  Hobbin  would  become  Old  Dobbin, 
Old  Hobby  Old  Dobby,  and  Old  Hodge  probably  Old  Dodge, 

In  dialectal  form  old  was  and  is  also  ould,  oud,  owd,  auld,  and, 
awd,  aad;  and  Old  Hick  would  be  variously  ould,  oud,  or  ow'  Dick, 
auld,  aud,  aw'  or  aa'  Dick,  The  ow"  or  aw'  or  aa'  may  hav  become 
confused  with  the  a  in  names  like  John  a  Nokes,  John  a  Styles,  etc. 
(see  Transactions,  xxiii.  283),  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  with  the 
indefinit  article  a,  and  so  would  drop  out.  Compare  audacious, 
dialectal  owdacious,  outdacious  (Tennyson,  Village  Wife) :  an  auda- 
cious fellow  in,  dialectal  speech  a  audacious  fellow,  becomes  at  last 
a  dacious  fellow  (dacious,  Peacock,  Gloss,  N,  IV,  Lincolnshire),  So 
an  occasion,  a  occasion,  becomes  a  'casion,  a  Uayshun  {Holdemess 
Gloss.). 

One  poor  Highlander,  on  his  deathbed,  is  even  said  to  have  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  finding  whisky  in  the  next  world.  To  the  minister 
who  had  been  trying  to  give  him  some  idea  of  heaven  he  said :  "  But, 
sir,  will  there  be  any  whusky  in  heaven  ? "  "  Oh,  no,  Donald,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  that.**  ***Cnsion  or  no  *casion^''^  said  Donald, 
"  it  wad  be  but  dacent  to  have  it  on  the  table." 

1893  David  Pryde,  Pleasant  Memories  of  a  Busy  Life. 
(London  Academy ^  23  Sept.  1893,  P*  251.) 

The  record  of  the  development  of  Dick,  Dobbin,  etc.,  from  Hick^ 
Hobbin,  etc.,  is  incomplete  ;  but  there  ar  reasons  for  this  incomplete- 
ness. The  development  took  place  in  household,  rural  English 
speech  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  would  seldom 
find  record;  and  the  records  of  homely  English  speech  of  that 
period  ar  scanty.  This  homely  English  crops  out  now  and  then  in 
Chaucer  and  Langland,  and  in  pieces  before  their  time ;  but  it  is 
not  conspicuous  until  the  plays  or  '  mysteries,'  which  belong  mostly 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  My  examples  then  ar  mostly  late,  and  ar 
chiefly  illustrations,  not  evidence ;  but  it  can  not  be  douted  by  any 
one  verst  in  Middle  English,  that  the  homely  and  colloquial  phrases 
here  illustrated  by  examples  of  the  fifteenth  and  later  centuries, 
existed  long  before. 
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For  the  use  of  old  before  personal  names  in  general,  I  hav  many 
random  quotations  from  the  earliest  times  down.  I  take  room  here 
only  to  mention  some  of  the  names,  annexing  only  the  chance  dates : 
Oulde  Abraham  {c  1360),  ould  Addom  (18 14),  auld  Aiken  (18 16), 
auld  Ailie  (1816),  old  Arthur  (1602),  Antele  the  olde  (c  1440), 
Austyn  /»e  olde  (1362),  auld  Davie  (1818),  auld  Downie  (a  1700), 
auld  EUieslaw  (181 6),  auld  Elspeth  (1815),  auld  Gibby  (a  1700), 
old  Hugh  (1602),  old  Jacob  (1816),  old  Jemie  (1816),  old  John 
(1623),  old  Johnnie  (18 16),  oulde  Josephe  {c  1430),  auld  PauU 
(1602),  auld  Rab  (1816),  old  Richard  (1600),  old  Roger  (1823), 
aid  Roger  (1785),  auld  Satume  (1552),  etc. 

I  hav  many  quotations  also  illustrating  the  use  of  ^///before  common 
nouns  having  a  personal  and  often  contemptuous  reference ;  as  auld 
doited  carles  (18 16),  auld  companjeoun  (1602),  auld  deevil  (1816), 
old  dote  {c  1450),  auld  gowk  (181 6),  ould  hagge  (1598),  old  hag 
( 1 8 1 6  ),  auld  helUcat  ( 1 8 1 6) ,  auld  hystoricience  \historicians']  (1552), 
auld  crippled  idiot  (1816),  old  mon  {a  1250),  awlde  mene  {c  1440), 
old  rogue  (1816),  oulde  tiylarde  (c  1430),  oldwyfe  (c  1425),  etc. 

How  easily  the  d  of  old  could  wander  off  may  be  seen  from  the 
iact  that  in  both  English  and  Low  German  use  old  in  colloquial  or 
dialectal  speech  often  loses  the  d  entirely.  English  old,  not  alone  in 
negro  speech,  becomes  or,  ole,  and  in  Low  German  old  is  in  inflec- 
tion usually  oL  In  Old  Friesic  we  find  besides  aid,  old,  auld,  the 
forms  al  and  oL  So  North  Friesic  uU,  for  uld  (1837  Outzen, 
P-  375)- 

Odd,  alt,  R.  AS.  eald,  E.  old,  H.  oud.  Wenn  dieser  Wort  am  Ende 
verlangert  wird,  so  wird  by  uns  in  der  Aussprache  das  d  gemeinlich 
ausgestossen.  De  OUn,  statt  Oolden,  die  Alten,  die  Aeltern,  die  Vor- 
fahren.  De  OU,  der  Vater,  die  Mutter.  Seven  mit  der  Olen  :  Mutter 
mit  6  Kindem.     1 768  Bremisch-Niedersachsisches  Wdrterbuch,  iii.  262. 

For  the  reduction  of  old  before  a  noun  to  or,  ole,  even  from  early 
times,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  It  is  found  in  Friar  Geffrey  (Gal- 
fridus)  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  in  "  Uncle  Remus  "  of  the  nine- 
teenth. 

Olde,  or   elde.    Antiquus,   vetus,  Teteranus,   senex,  grandevus,  annosus 

(veteratus,  P).     [Next  entry  is:]   Ole,  for-weryd,  as  clothys,  and  other 

thyngys.     Vetustus,  detritus.  1440  Prompt,  Parv.  p.  363. 

[Hence  old  clothes,  ol*  cldes  :  in  the  mouths  of  street  pedlers :  ol*  eld, 

even  o*  eld."] 

Bang !  went  queen's-arm,  ole  gander  flopped 
His  wings  a  spell,  an'  quorked  an'  dropped. 

1848  Lowell,  The  Two  Gunners  {Biglow  Paperi,  p.  164). 
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This  loss  of  d  after  a  liquid  is  quite  ancient.  I  find  gol  for  goLi 
{a  1300  Haveloky  1.  357),  i57«  for  lond  {id.  1.  340). 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enumerate  the  names  which  involv,  as  I 
believ,  the  conceald  operation  of  Attraction  from  old. 

I.   Hick,  a  familiar  form  of  Richard,     (See  before,  p.  113.) 

Old  Hick,  owd  Hick,  awd  Hick  {'Ick),  old  Dick  became  or 

Dick,  ow"  Dick,  aw'  Dick,  and  so  simply  Dick,    Hence  the  diminu- 

tivs  Dickie,  Dickon  (see  below),  and  the  surnames  Dick,  Dicke,  in 

the  possessiv  form  Dicks,  formerly  Dickes,  Dykkys,  Dykys,  speld  also 

Dix,  formerly  Dixe ;  with  the  filial  addition,  Dickson,  speld  .also 

Dixon,  Dixson,  formerly  Die  son  (1375  Barbour,  Bruce),  Dikson, 

Dykson,  Dyxon    (1474   Paston  Letters,   iii.    174),  Dyxson   (1479 

id.  258). 

(J))  Peter  DUke^  Thomas  Fitznell,  sherefs;    the  x.  yere  [sc.  of  king  John: 
namely  1208].  c  1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  p.  xx. 

Dick  o'  the  Cow.     a  1596  Dick  0'  the  Caw  [title]  (Child,  Ballads,  vi.  69). 
And,  Dick^  she  dances  such  a  way.  .  .  . 

1646  Suckling,  Ballad  of  a  Wedding, 
"Hae  ye  ony  tidings?  —  Hae  ye  ony  speerings,  Hobbie? — O  callants, 
dinna  be  ower  hasty,"  said  old  Dick  of  the  Dingle. 

i8i6ScarT,  The  Black  Dwarf,  y'vii. 

There's  Dick^  who  sold  wine  in  the  lane, 
And  old  Dickey  himself  did  not  tope  ill. 

c  1825  Writing  and  Heading  (Univ.  Songster,  i.  74). 

a.  *Hickon,  in  surnames  Hicken,  Hickin,  Hickins,  diminutiv  of 
Hick  (see  above),  also  *Higgon,  ME.  Hegon,  in  surnames  Higgin, 
Higgons,  Higgins,  Hyggins) .  Old  *Hickon  became  old  Dickon,  speld 
also  Diccon,  Dicken,  ME.  Decon,  with  variant  Diggon,  ME.  Degon. 
From  Dickon,  Dicken  ar  derived  the  surnames  Dickens,  Dickins 
(formerly  Dikkins,  Dicons),  Dickinson,  Dickenson  {(ormeTly  Dickon- 
son,  Dyconson,  Dykynson),  Digginson,  Digison,  parallel  to  Hickins, 
Higgins,  Higginson, 

(a)  Barow  and  Hegon  and  all  the  Lord  Moleynys  men  that  wer  at  Gressam. 
.  .  .  And  ther  xuld  no  mor  com  with  him  but  Hegon  and  on  of  his  owyn 
men.  1450  Paston  Letters^  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  no,  in. 

(Jf)  The  while  the  Degonys  (ms.  dogonys)  domes  were  so  endauntid. 

1399  [Langland],  /Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  351. 
Tyll  Degon  and  Dobyn  that  mennys  doris  brastyn, 
And  were  y-dubbid  of  a  duke  ffor  her  while  domes 
Awakyd  ffor  wecchis  and  wast  that  they  vsid, 
And  ffor  her  breme  blastis  buffettis  henten. 

1399  [Langland],  Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  362. 
\^Degon  and  dobyn,  evidently  Diggon  and  Dobbin,  both  common  names  for 
country  bumpkins,  here  used  in  contempt  of  the  upstarts  who  used  to 
burst  in  men's  doors,  and  rob  them. 

1886  Skkat,.  note  I.e.,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.] 
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And  ay  he  sange  in  fayth  decon  thou  crewe. 
*  «  1529  Skelton,  Bcwge  of  Court 

[This  song  is  again  mentioned  in  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court. 

1790  RiTSON,  Anc,  Songs,  li.] 
Diggon  Davie !     I  bidde  her  god  day; 
Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  missaye. 
1579  Spenser,  Shepheards  Calender^  Sept.  1.  i.  (and  10  times  more). 
**  rU  speak  him  fair,"  he  said,  '^  as  auld  Dickon  advised  me." 

1 81 6  Scott,  The  Black  Dwarf,  viii. 

3.  Hob.  Old  Hob  would,  by  the  process  I  hav  described,  result 
in  old  Dob;  for  which  evidence  exists  in  the  surnames  Dobbs 
{(oTTDCTly  Dobbts,  Dobbis,  Z>obbys),  and  Dob  son  (formerly  ^Dobbe- 
soHy  Dobyson)y  along  side  of  Hobbs  and  Hobson. 

{b)  There  was  a  man  and  his  name  was  Dob 

And  he  had  a  wife  and  her  name  was  Mob. 

a  1845  Halliwell,  Nursery  Rhymes,  p.  75. 

4.  Hobbin,  ME.  ^Hobin,  *Hobyny  familiar  form  of  Robin,  Robbin. 
See  p.  116.     Hence  the  surnames  Hobin,  Hobbin,  Hobbins, 

Old  Hobbin  would  giv,  after  the  manner  above  shown,  old  Dobbin^ 
and  so  simply  Dobbin.  Company  Dobby  from  Hobby  (below). 
Hence  the  surnames  Dobbin,  Dobin,  Dobbyn,  Dobbins,  Dobbinson, 
Dobinson,  parallel  to  Hobbin,  Hobbins,  etc. 

(p)  Tyll  Degon  and  Dobyn  that  mennis  doris  brastyn. 

1399  [Langland],  Richard  the  RedeUss,  iii.  362. 
[See  qoot. under  Dickon,  above.] 

Dobbin  came  to  be  a  familiar  name  for  a  horse ;  it  is  often  con- 
joind  with  the  very  adjectiv  old  to  which  the  name  Dobbin  owes  its 
initial  consonant. 

Dobbin  my  philhorse.  1623  Shakespeare,  M.  F.  ii.  2  (F  p.  168). 

My  old  Dotinn  stands  in  the  little  stable  beside  the  hencoop.  .  .  .    Take 
Dobbin,  and  do  not  forget  to  leave  your  own  horse  instead. 

1825  Scott,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  xxiii. 
Horses'  names.  .  .  .     Dick,  Dobbin^  Doctor  .  .   .  Nob. 

1889  Peacock,  ManUy  and  Corringham  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  p.  279. 

Hence  dobbin  as  a  common  noun,  '  an  old  horse.' 

Dobbin.    An  old  jaded  horse.  1847  Halliwell. 

Dobbin,  a  familiar  name  for  a  horse. 

1875  Nodal  and  Milner,  Lane.  Gloss,  p.  107. 

Hence  dobbin,  a  timber  cart. 

Dobbin,  s. — A  timber  cart    Dobbin  wheels,  the  very  high  wheels  of  the 
same.  1877  Leigh,  Cheshire  Gloss,  p.  63* 
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5.  Hobble,  also  speld  Hobby^  diminutiv  of  Hoby  in  fact  an  alterd 
form  of  Hobbin,  See  above.  Old  Hobby,  for  which  I  hav  no 
example  at  hand,  may  be  the  source,  in  the  way  above  shown,  of 
dobby,  dialectal  dauby,  *a  silly ^/f/  man'  (H.),  *a  fool'  (H.),  also 
'a  kind  of  spirit'  (H.)  —  the  last  sense  going  to  confirm  the  con- 
nection here  asserted  with  Hob,  Hobby,  which  names  ar  often  applied 
to  spirits  or  goblins.  Dobby  also  exists  as  a  surname,  Dobby,  Dobbie, 
Dobbey, 

(J>)  Dobby,    A  fool,  a  childish  old  man;  also,  a  sprite  or  apparition.    North. 

1790  Grose,  Prov,  Gloss, 
Dobby,  1822  Irving,  Bracebridge  Hall,  ii.  183-6.     (H.  p.  307.) 

Dobby,     A  fool;  a  silly  old  man.     Also  a  kind  of  spirit     North,    The 
dobbies  seem  to  be  similar  to  the  Scottish  Brownies, 

1847  Halliwell,  p.  307. 
Dauby,    A  fooL    Northumb,  1847  Halliwell,  p.  293. 

6.  Hodg^e,  a  familiar  form  of  Roger,  Rodger,     See  p.  119. 
From  Old  Hodge  may  come  the  surname  Dodge, 

I  find  *^  dodge,  a  dog  (Alleyn  Papers,  p.  32)"  in  Halliwell,  an 
assibilated  form  of  ME.  dogge.  This  can  hardly  be  the  source  of 
the  surname  Dodge,  as  the  name  of  dog  or  hound  was  felt  to  be 
strongly  opprobrious,  and  however  freely  applied  to  a  man,  it  would 
not,  like/7jf,  wolf,  bull,  and  other  animal  names  felt  to  be  in  some 
way  complimentary,  admit  of  a  humorous  or  complimentary  inter- 
pretation and  thus  enter  into  general  use.  Hence  the  surnames  Dog, 
Hound,  or  Hund,  never  common,  ar  now  practically  extinct. 

{a)   Old  Hodge  Bacon  and  Bob  Grosthed. 

1664  S.  BUTLKR,  ffudibras,  pt.  II.  iii.  224. 
(^)  Dodge  [surname].  189 1  A':  Y,  Directory, 

7.  Hod,  a  shortened  form  of  Hodge,  as  Rod  is  of  Rodge,  for 
Rodger,  Roger,  From  old  Hod,  or  from  Hod  by  conformity  with  the 
perversion  of  Hodge,  may  have  come  Dod,  known  as  a  surname, 
Dod,  Dodd,  also  in  patronymic  form  Dodds  and  Dodson,  The 
diminutiv  Hoddy  occurs  as  a  surname.  The  terms  hod,  hoddy,  dod^ 
doddy,  run  thru  a  remarkable  series  of  words  meaning  '  something 
short  or  squat,'  as  a  short  person,  a  snail,  etc.,  but  these  words  ar 
partly  associated  with  other  roots,  and  it  can  not  be  safely  asserted 
that  they  ar  derived  from  the  name  Hoddy  or  Hodge, 

The  surname  Dodson,  so  unhappily  familiar  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  may 
be  partly  from  Davidson,  as  Daud  is  a  contraction  of  David, 

The  next  name  I  consider  does  not  appear  to  have  been  common 
in  the  Middle  English  period,  but  it  was  in  use,  and  it  underwent 
the  same  kind  of  change. 
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8.  Andrew,  dialectally  or  formerly  Andrew,  Andro,  Audrey  ME. 
Andrew,  Andreu,  OF.  AndreUy  Andriu,  Andrieu,  Andre,  LL. 
Andreas,  from  Gr.  'AvSpeas ;  in  popular  form  *Andrie,  Andie,  Andy, 
Hence  by  influence  of  old,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  or  perhaps  by 
mere  conformity,  the  form?  Dandrie,  Dandle,  Dandy,  We  may 
suppose,  as  a  contributing  cause,  the  riming  variation  of  the  name 
Andy  by  children  and  nurses  —  Andy  Dandy,  Handy  Andy,  etc. 

{a)  Andnrwe^  Andreas.  1483  Caih,  Angl.  p.  9. 

Andro  .  .  .  Andrew, 

1552  Lyndesay,  The  Monarche  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  4639,  4750,  4790,  etc. 

So  Other  quotations  for  Andrew  under  Saint  Andrew,  IX.,  p.  loi. 

{b)  CallM  in  of  Dandrie^  Hob,  and  Jock. 

c  1650  The  K aid  of  the  Reidswire  (Scott,  Minstrelsy,  ii.; 

Child,  Ballads,  vi.  133). 

In  the  small  village  of  Lustruther  in  Roxburghshire,  there  dwelt  in  the 

memory  of  roan,  four  inhabitants  called  Andrew  or  Dandie  Oliver. 

They  were  distinguished  as  Dandie  Eassil-gate,  Dandie  Wassail-gate, 

Dandie  Thumble,  and  Dandie  Dumble. 

1815  Scott,  Guy  Mannering.     Note  5, 

Dandy  Duimont  (xxii.  p.  loi  —  first  mention^  .  .  .    Dandie  Dinmont 

fndv.  p.  109).  ...     Dandy  (xxiv.  p.  109).     Mr.  Andrew  Dinmont 

(xxvL  li.).  .  .  .     Andrew  Dinmont  (xxxvi.).      {^Dandie  is  the  usual 

spelling  throughout  the  book.  181 5  ScoTT,  Guy  Mannering, 

In  this  Dandy,  a  familiar  form  of  Andrew,  I  find  the  hitherto 
nndiscoverd  origin  of  the  common  nouns  dandy  and  dandiprat. 
That  dandy  and  dandiprat  ar  connected,  there  should  be  no  dout. 
But  the  connection  is  peculiar.  Dandiprat  is  at  least  three  centuries 
okier  than  dandy,    I  therefore  treat  it  first. 

Dandiprat,  in  other  forms  dandyprat,  dandy-prat,  dandie-prat, 
dandeprat,  also  in  two  parts  dandy  prat,  dandy  pratt,  is  found  in  two 
senses.  In  a  personal  sense  it  signifies  *  a  little  fellow,  a  dwarf,  an 
urchin,'  and  is  used  generally  in  contempt.     It  is  often  attributiv. 

Yet  as  the  giantes  pawes  pat  downe  dandipratts. 
So  shall  we  put  downe  these  dandiprat  brag  brattes. 

1556  T.  Heywood,  Spider  and  the  Flie, 
{N.  6*  Q„  29  July,  1893,  p.  82.) 
A  cockney  dandiprat  hop-thumb.     1582  Stanyhurst,  tr.  ^neid,  iv.  349. 
Nano,  a  dwarfe,  or  dandiprat  [161 1  and  1659  ad  "  a  twattle  "]. 

1598  Florio. 
The  vile  dandiprat,  1 607  Brewer,  Lingua,  iii.  3.     (Richardson.) 

Vn  manche  d'estrille.     A  dwarfe,  elfe,  dandiprat,  low  scrub. 

161 1  Cotgrave. 
A  Dandiprat  or  Dwarfe,  ex.  B.  Danten,  i.  ineptire,  &  Praete,  i.  sermo, 
nugae,  fabuke :  Solent  enim  Nani  ad  sermocinandum  ineptiores  esse. 

161 7  MiNSkEU. 
The  smug  dandiprat  smells  us  out. 

1622  Massinger,  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  i.     (Richardson.) 
A  dandiprat  or  dwarfe,  v.  Enano.     1623  MiNSHEU,  Span,'Eng,  Diet.  p.  284. 
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A  Dandeprat,  or  a  dwarfe.   Een  dwergh,  ofte  dwerghsken.     1648  Hexham. 
Sometimes  with  lacings  and  with  swaiths  so  strait. 
For  want  of  space  we  have  a  Dandiprat, 

1653  in  BULWER,  Artificial  Changeling, 
"It  is  even  so,  my  little  dandie-prat — but  who  the  devil  could  teach  it 
thee?  "    "  Do  not  care  about  that,"  said  Flibbertigibbet. 

1 82 1  Scott,  Kenilworih,  xxvi. 
Little  Jack  Dandy-prat  was  my  first  suitor. 

a  1819  in  H  ALU  WELL,  Nursery  Rhymes^  p.  92. 

In  the  second  sense,  by  the  record  apparently  older,  it  is  "  a  small 
silver  coin  current  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century"  equal  in 
value  according  to  one  statement  (1600)  to  three  half  pence.  The 
name  was  not  official,  but  popular. 

I  coyle  with  money,  I  trye  the  currante  from  the  badde.    Jesluys  .  .  . 

Coyle  out  the  dandyprattes  and  Yrisshe  pence :  eslisez  les  dandyprattes 

et  les  deniers  dlrlande  hors  de  la  reste.  1530  Palsgrave,  p.  498. 

The  king^s  grace  went  over  with  a  ten  thousand  men  to  conquer  all  France, 

and  spent  haply  an  hundred  thousand  pound,  of  which  he  saved  the 

fourth  part  in  the  dandyprais,  and  gathered  at  home  five  or  six  hundred, 

or  more.  1530  Tyndale,  Practyse  of  Prelates  (Parker  Soc,  1849), 

p.  306.     (Spelling  modernized.) 

Dandiprat.  1542  R.  Recorde.     {/V.  6*  Q.,  July  29,  1893,  ?•  82.) 

Dandiprat  (a  coin).  a  1600  in  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters^  ser.  iii.  voL  i. 

(Oliphant,  New  £ng,  ii.  385.) 
And  for  such  stufie  passe  not  a  Dandy  Pratt, 

a  1600  (?)  Dialogue  between  Comen  Secretary  andjelowsy  (see  Beloe^s 
Anecdotes^  vol.  i.  p.  890;  Gent,  Mag,y  1 519,  Part  II.  pp.  7,  8;   in 
Gent,  Mag,  Lihr,,  1884,  P-  H^). 
3  halfe-pence  maketh  I  Dandiprate, 

1600  T.  Hill,  Arithmeticke,  i.  13.     (CD.) 
Shall  I  make  a  Frenchman  cry  O !  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf?    Not  I,  by 
the  cross  of  this  Dandyprat, 

1602  MiDDLETON,  Blurt  Master  Constable^  it  I.     (CD.) 

A  Dandiprat  or  Dodkin,  so  called  because  it  is  as  little  among  other 

money  as  a  Dandiprat  or  Dwarfe  among  other  men.       1617  Minsheu. 

K.  Henry  the  seventh  stamped  a  small  coine  called  Dandy  prats^  &  first, 

as  I  read,  coyned  Shillings.  1637  Camden,  Pemaines,  p.  188. 

A  Dandeprat^  or  a  dodkin  [erroneously  explained  as]  Een  kleyn  man, 

ofte  manneken.     [See  quot.  1648,  above.]  1648  Hexham. 

Scant  worth  a  Dandeprat,    Triobolaris  homo,  homo  trioboli. 

1677  Holyoke, 
A  small  silver  coin,  struck  by  Henry  VII.,  of  little  value,  called  a  dandy 
pratt,  1819  Northampton  Mercury^  April  17  (in  N.  ^  Q,^ 

8th  ser.  iv.,  Aug.  19,  1893). 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Gibbs  has  brought  out  a  statement  from  Mr.  Head 
of  the  coin  department  of  the  British  Museum  that  there  was  no 
such  coin  of  Henry  VII.  A  further  statement  from  the  same  source 
is  thus  exprest  by  Mr.  Wroth. 

We  can  only  suppose  that  it  [the  coin  called  dandiprat"]  was  some  small 
coin  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  2d.  piece  (half  groat)  of  Henry  VII. 
has  a  small  head  of  the  king  on  it  (so,  also,  however,  has  the  shilling  of 
the  same  reign),  and  the  silver  penny  of  Henry  VII.  has  a  small  seated 
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figure  of  the  king  on  it.  Your  ingenious  explanation  that  the  name 
dandiprat  was  given  because  of  the  small  head,  or  the  small  figure  on 
the  coin,  is  therefore  possible.  ...  I  am  rather  inclined  myself  to 
believe  that  dandiprat  was  merely  suggested  by  the  small  size  of  the 
coin.  .  .  .     1893  W.  Wroth,  in  N.  &*  Q.,  8th  ser.  iv.,  Aug.  19,  p.  153. 

Without  laying  stress  on  the  forms  dandy  pratty  dandy  prat, 
dandy-pratty  dandie-prat,  as  cited,  which  imply  a  name  of  two  origi- 
nal terms,  I  am  inclined  to  conjecture  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
to  whom  the  first  coinage  of  dandiprats  is  ascribed,  there  existed, 
probably  in  London,  or  in  some  other  place  where  he  would  be  often 
seen  by  the  populace,  a  dwarf  named  Andrew  Prat  or  Pratt,  familiarly 
known  as  Dandy  Prat;  that  his  name  past  into  popular  speech,  like 
Tom  Thumb,  as  a  synonym  for  smallness  of  size ;  that  when  the  little 
coins  wer  issued,  they  wer  cald  at  first  in  jest  Dandy  Prats,  as  it  was 
the  passing  custom  a  few  years  ago  to  call  anything  huge  of  its  kind 
a  Jumbo,  after  the  great  elephant  of  that  name,  and  as  the  name 
of  Daniel  Lambert,  the  big  man,  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  general 
term  for  anything  big. 

That  dwarfs  at  the  time  in  question  and  later  wer  frequent  objects 
of  popular  notice,  needs  no  demonstration.  For  the  naming  of  a 
coin  after  a  man  (tho  for  other  reasons)  compare  atchison,  harring- 
ton,  Harry  noble,  louts.  Whether  the  supposed  Andrew  Prat  thus 
etymologically  excogitated,  really  existed,  I  must  leav  undetermind. 
I  may  note  that  Pratt  is  a  common  surname  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  it  is  now ;  and  that  Prat  was  then  a  common  spelling. 

A  mery  Play  betweene  the  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the  Curate  and  Ney- 
bour  Pratie,  1533  Heywood  [Title]  (i860  Halliwell,  Diet,  Old 

Plays,  p.  188;  Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  i.  198). 

I  find  "  Pretty  Pratt'*  used  as  a  playful  or  fond  address  to  a  little 
boy,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Perhaps  he  was  a  relativ  of  little 
Dandy  Pratt 

Howe !  Prittie  Pratte,  my  messinger ! 
Come  heither  to  me,  withouten  were. 

£  1430  (ms.  1592)  Chester  Plays,  i.  173. 

Here  we  hav  all  the  conditions  for  the  rise  of  dandiprat  as  a 
humorous  popular  name  for  a  small  coin ;  and  a  popular  name  it  was, 
much  like  our  modem  greenback,  shinplaster,  etc. 

Dandy,  as  applied,  half  kindly,  half  in  contempt,  to  a  trim  little 
fellow,  a  fop,  does  not  appear  on  record  before  this  century.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  French  dandin,  of  which  the  sense  ("  a  mea- 
cocke,  noddie,  ninnie,  a  hoydon,  sot,  lobcocke;  one  that  knowes  not 
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how  to  looke,  and  gapes  at  every  thing  he  knowes  not ")  (161 1  Cot- 
grave)  is  far  from  that  of  dandy,  I  think  dandy  is  either  due  to 
dandiprat  taken  as  '  a  Uttle  fellow/  hence  *  a  trim  little  fellow/  *  a 
fop,'  and  hence  '  any  man  conspicuously  neat  in  his  dress  * ;  or  is  an 
other,  independent,  use  of  the  personal  name  Dandy  for  Andrew, 
When  it  was  coming  into  literary  use  it  was  regarded  as  a  "slang 
word  " ;  which  implies  that  it  was  of  popular,  perhaps  local  or  anec- 
dotal, origin,  and  was  current  some  time  before  appearing  in  print. 

Origin  of  the  word  Dandy:  This  term,  which  has  recently  been  applied 
to  a  species  of  reptile  very  common  in  the  metropolis,  appears  to  nave 
arisen  from  a  small  silver  coin,  struck  by  King  Henry  VII.,  of  little 
value,  called  a  dandy  pratt;  and  hence  Bishop  Fleetwood  observes,  the 
term  is  applied  to  worthless  and  contemptible  persons, 

1819  Northampton  Mercury^  April  17  (in  N,  6*  g., 
8th  ser.  iv.,  Aug.  19,  1893). 

Dandy  was  and  is  used  also  as  an  adjectiv  of  admiration.  It  used 
to  be  common  in  songs.  It  is  now  rife  in  popular  speech,  to  express 
any  kind  of  approbation  for  which  an  exact  descriptiv  does  not  sug- 
gest itself.  At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  where  this  paper  was 
red,  I  heard  a  Western  farmer,  in  the  Horticultural  Building,  express 
his  admiration  of  a  dozen  diverse  things  by  the  same  comprehensiv 
formula,  '*  Ain't  that  dandy  /  "  Anything  that  meets  approbation  as 
being  neat,  fine,  nice,  is  *  a  dandy.' 

The  Alert  was  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  fine  ship,  and  a  large  one : 
...     *'  A  crack  ship."  —  •*  A  regular  dandy ^^  etc. 

1840  R.  H.  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  (1842),  p.  205. 

9,  Woman.  A  clear  case  of  the  development  of  an  initial  a  from 
the  d  of  SL  preceding  o/d,  is  the  following :  An  old  woman^  the  old 
woman,  my  old  woman,  his  old  woman,  ar  common  phrases,  the 
possessiv  especially  in  rural  or  low  use.  A  pesant,  a  costermonger, 
a  jockey,  wil  speak  of  *  my  old  woman^  meaning  either  his  wife  or 
his  mother.  In  dialectal  use  woman  often  becomes  oman,  ooman 
(commonly  written  'oman),  aspirated  hooman;  and  old  ^oman,  old 
^ ooman  has  become  in  many  cases  old  dooman, 

{a)  By  your  pore  bede  oman  and  cosyn,  Alice  Crane. 

c  1455  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  343. 
Eua,     For  shame,  o^man  [read  ^oman\ 

1623  Shakespeare,  M,W,  W.  iv.  i  (F*  p.  53). 

Euans,     Cman^  art  thou  Lunatics?  1623  Id,  (P  p.  54). 

Eua.     By  yea,  and  no,  I  thinke  the  dman  is  a  witch  indeede :    I  like 

not  when  a  a  man  has  a  great  peard ;   1  spie  a  great  peard  vnder  his 

muffler.  1623  Id.  iv.  2  (F^  p.  55). 

•* How  ar'ry  jung  umman^*   sez  a,  " how  dost  do? " 

1846  Spec.  Cornish  Prov.  Dialect,  p.  24, 
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Oman,    A  woman.    Var.  dial  1847  Halliweu.. 

ffooman.    The  common  pronunciation  of  IVoman  in  many  of  our  vil- 
lages. 1854  Baker,  Northampt.  Class,  i.  335. 
Ooman,  a  woman.         1 88 1  Smith,  JsU  of  Wight  Words  (E.D.S.),  p.  24. 

The  tenn  old  woman  is  of  course  of  innumerable  occurrence. 

He  has  bin  .  .  .  greeuously  peaten  as  an  old  o'man. 

1623  Shakespeare,  M,  W.  W,  iv.  2  (F^  p.  56). 
'Ocman.    My  old  'ooman  is  the  usual  term  used  by  an  old  labourer  in 
speaking  of  his  wife.  « 

1876  SoulA  Warwickshire  Provincialisms  (E.D.S.),  p.  1 30. 
•  My  oU  ^ornan  done  gone  en  tuck  mighty  sick,*  sezee. 

1881  J.  C.  Harris,  UncU  Remus,  p.  76.     [Sim.  p.  46.] 
Awld,  —  **  Awld  "  is  specially  used  as  a  term  of  familiarity,  or  even  endear- 
ment   I'hus  a  man  would  say  of  his  wife,  *'  My  awld  ^ooman  'ool  hev 
dinner  jus  ready  vor  us." 

1888  LowsLEY,  Berkshire  Words  (E.D.S.),  p.  43.     [See  also  p.  20.] 

{¥)  Dooman.    A  woman.      Var,  dial,  1S47  Halliwell. 

Doonian,  a  wooman;  only  used  when  preceded  by  old — oP  dooman,  old 

'oman,  1881  SMITH,  IsU  of  Wight  Words  (E.D.S.).  p.  9- 

Pure,  nice,  excellent.     *  She's  a  pure  wold  dooman,^ 

1881  Smith,  Isle  of  Wight  Words  (E.D.S.),  p.  26. 
*Ooman.  —  Woman.    "When  tfW(^  precedes  ^ooman  the  d  is  carried  on,  and 
*ooman  is  sounded  dooman. 

1888  LowsLEY,  Berkshire  Words  (E.D.S.),  p.  121. 

In  some  examples  we  hav  old  dooman,  with  two  ds,  just  like  old 
Duk. 

It  is  a  beutiful  and  touching  custom  of  the  profession  to  which  I 
hav  the  honor  to  belong,  after  the  citation  of  a  dozen  incontrovertible 
causes  of  action,  or  offering  seven  inexpugnable  answers  to  a  plead- 
ing, to  go  right  on  with  an  other  as  a  "  further  and  separate  "  cause 
of  action,  or  answer,  as  the  case  may  be ;  to  the  complete  confusion 
of  the  other  side,  until  it  does  the  same,  m.m.  Let  me  do  the  like 
in  this  freer  forum. 

In  further  evidence  that  the  initial  D  in  Dick,  Dickon,  Dobbin, 
Dobby,  etc.,  is  derived  by  attraction  from  old,  I  cite  together  two 
significant  facts :  first,  that  these  names  and  the  parallel  forms  Hick, 
Hickon,  Hob,  etc.,  and  the  original  of  Hob,  namely  Robert,  ar  often 
used  with  reference  to  the  devil  or  to  less  malignant  demons  or  gob- 
lins ;  and  secondly,  that  old  as  a  term  implying  at  once  antiquity  and 
contempt  or  familiarity,  has  for  centuries  been  a  stock  epithet  of  the 
dcviL  The  proofs  collected  for  this  purpose  I  must  omit;  but  I 
may  use  them  on  an  other  occasion. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  in  philology  and  indeed  in  all  sciences 
involving  time,  that  when  a  cause  is  obscure,  there  is  more  than  one 
cause.  While  I  belie v  that  the  initial  d  in  question  originated  mainly 
by  attraction  from  old,  it  is  probable  that  the  process  was  assisted  by 
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a  similar  attraction  from  good,  I  hav  shown  how  the  d  of  good  even^ 
good  een,  spred  over  to  the  noun.  It  is  clear  that  the  same  might 
happen  with  good  before  personal  names.  That  good  was  a  very 
common  epithet,  often  merely  conventional,  before  personal  names, 
is  wel  known. 

I  omit  the  numerous  examples  showing  the  frequency  of  this  use 
of  good  in  Middle  English  — good  boy^  good  brother,  good  cosin,  good 
em  ('  uncle ') ,  good  mother,  good  nece,  good  sir,  good  sister,  good  son, 
etc.     So  good  John,  good  Mary,  good  Mawdleyn,  etc.,  and  good  alone. 

I  think  it  probable  that  further  research  along  the  line  thus  opend 
would  reveal  other  personal  names  and  surnames  beginning  with  d 
thus  derived  from  old. 

An  instance  of  the  running  together  of  a  particle  ending  in  d  with 
a  word  beginning  with  h,  and  the  consequent  absorption  of  the  h 
appears  in  the  following :  Noah  sends  out  the  raven,  saying : 

pou  arte  ful  crabbed  and  al  thy  kynde, 
Wende  forthe  \\  course  I  comaunde  )>e, 
And  werly  watte  andyfier  J>e  wynd, 
Yf  )>ou  fynde  awdir  lande  or  tree. 

£  1430  York  Plays,  ix.  1.  213,  p.  52. 
[Read  *  and  werly  watte  [it  would  be  originally  wite]^  and  hyi>er  l>e  wynd,* 
that  is,  'and  warely  wit  (carefully  observ),  and  hither  turn  thee.'] 

XIX.  God.  The  medieval  Englishman,  as  wel  as  the  medieval 
Frenchman  and  the  rest  of  medieval  Europe  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Roman  church,  was  extremely  apt  in  that  kind  of  piety  which 
consists  in  the  frequent  utterance  of  the  name  of  God  and  the  names 
of  saints.  As  the  intervals  of  piety  wer  fild  up  by  the  utterance  of 
profanity,  which  employd  precisely  the  same  vocabulary  (as  Mr. 
Smallweed  used  the  deprecations  of  the  litany,  "from  battle  and 
murder,  and  from  sudden  death,"  as  the  handiest  source  of  impre- 
cations he  could  think  of),  the  medieval  Englishman  had  much  occa- 
sion to  use  his  Maker's  name.  This  led  to  economy.  In  the  first 
place,  God  was  assimilated  to  a  following  word  where  convenient : 

I.  God  wot,  'God  knows,'  was  in  ME.  assimilated  to  god  doty 
god  dote,  goddot,  goddote,  godote. 

Goddot,  Goddoth.  a  1300  Havelok  ....     (Often.) 

**'ii9\,goddoi,"  said  )>at  felun  \yzx,  for-so/f  Fairf.;  omitted  in  other  2  mss.]. 
c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  MS.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  773. 
Godote  [var.  Goddote^  Godwat]  said  ioseph  ....         c  1300  Id.  1.  4473. 
[So  godote^  var.  goddote,  1.  4491,  sim.  4612;  goddote,  var.  god  dote,  godote ^ 
godwoote,  1.  3729;  god  dote,  v^lt.  godote,  1.  15983;   etc.] 
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Compare  with  this  the  fact  that  God  {*s)  wiUhas  become  God  Jit  in 
some  places : 

••  Goddil  for  God^s  will,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

1843  Way,  Prompt,  Parv,,  p.  201,  note  2. 

2.  God  yield  you,  that  is,  *  God  pay  you/  *  God  reward  you/  was 
once  very  common.  It  fel  into  God  Held  you,  God  'ild  you,  and 
this  was  sometimes  expanded  into  God  dild you, 

(a)   Godyelde  the,  frend.  ...  c  1374  Chaucer,  TV.  and  Cr,  i.  1055. 

The  \i\^^  father  of  heaven  I  praie 
To  eylde  you  your  good  deed  to  daie. 

c  1430  (ms.  1592)  Chester  Plays,  i.  169. 
God yeld you,  brother,  that  it  so  is 

That  thou  thi  hyne  so  wold  kys.  c  1450  Towneley  Myst.,  p.  48. 

To  begyn.     God  yeld  yow  for  my  hatys  [hats]. 

1469  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  ii.  355. 
God'ild-you.  r  1600.     (H.  p.  407.) 

How  you  shall  bid  God-eyld  vs  for  your  paines. 

1623  Shakespeare,  Macbeth  i.  6  (F^  p.  134). 
(Jf)   King,     How  do  ye,  pretty  Lady? 

Ophe.    Well,  GoddiPdyou,       1623  Shakespeare,  Ham,\\\,  (F^p.  273). 

Blessing  and  cursing  ar  often  associated  in  Scripture  and  they 
may  result  in  similar  changes  of  speech.  But  I  pass  the  cursings  by. 
In  the  history  of  drot,  drat,  and  similar  forms,  there  is  a  kind  of 
Attraction  which  must  here  be  left  with  a  mere  mention. 


B.    Initial  D  lost. 

XX.  Deal.  An  instance  of  the  loss  of  initial  d  by  attraction  to 
or  absorption  in  a  preceding  final  d,  appears  in  a  good  deal,  often 
pronounced  a  good  ^eaL  So  a  great  deal  (often  assimilate  to  a 
gread  deal)  is  often  heard  as  a  great  ^eal,  I  hav  heard  this  pro- 
nunciation from  all  classes  of  people.  Children  use  it  also ;  and  I 
hav  been  askt  by  a  child  who  had  used  or  heard  the  phrase  a  good 
'eal,''W^\\%'ealf''     ' 

A  >ousand  soulis  )>er-in  |>ai  bren. 

"  Alas,"  sayd  Poule,  "  here  is  gret  deel!  " 

c  1426  [Audelay],  The  XI  Pains  of  Hell,  1.  51. 
{Old Eng,  Misc.,  E.E.T.S.,  p.  212.) 
It  is  warryed  a  grete  dele,  1450  Towneley  Myst.,  p.  32. 

XXL  Dish.  An  instance  in  which  initial  d  in  the  second  ele- 
ment of  a  compound  has  been  absorbd  in  the  final  d  of  the  first  ele- 
ment, is  *  stand-dish,  a  dish  or  standing  receptacle  for  ink.  As  the 
thing  was  clearly  a  stand  (we  call  it  now  an  ink-stand),  and  was  not 
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always  clearly  a  dish,  the  second  element  yielded  to  the  first,  and 
dish  took  the  form  of  the  suffix  -ish,  I  hav  not  yet  found  a  single 
instance  of  the  full  form  '^stand-dish  ;  nor  any  instance  of  standish 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(Ji)  Pausing  a  while  ouer  my  standish^  I  resolued  in  verse  to  paynt  forth  my 

passion.  1592  Nash,  Pierce  Penniless^  p.  5. 

Calamaio,  Calamaro  ...  a  standish^  or  a  pen  and  inkehorne.  .  .  .     Scrit- 

toio,  a  standish^  an  inke-home.  1 598  Florio. 

Cabinet  d'Allemagne.     A  kind  of  standish  ;  or  a  small  cabinet   seruing 

for,  or  hauing  in  it,  a  standish.  161 1  Cotgrave. 

A  hoX'Standish.    Cabinet  d'Alemaigne.  1632  Sherwood. 

An  Ink-horn,  or  a  standish,  Atramenlarium, 

1677  CompUat  Clerk,  opp.  sig.  Vw. 
The  massive  silver  inkstandish  which  stood  full  before  her. 

1819  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermocr, 


§  VI.    Initial  S  gaind  or  lost. 

A.  Initial  S  gaind.  Cases  in  which  a  final  s  has  spred 
over  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  word,  producing  two  /s, 
or  drawing  the  final  s  out  of  its  place.  The  words  from 
which  the  Attraction  takes  place  ar  horse,  ice,  any  and  what 
with  the  ME.  possessiv  suffix,  his  and  other  possessivs,  yes, 
and  probably  other  words.  Among  the  nouns  affected  ar 
courser,  a  dealer  in  horses,  ickle,  an  icicle,  yokle,  an  icicle, 
and  kin,  kind  or  sort.  The  cases  ar  curious  and  involvd,  and 
.  call  for  considerable  illustration. 

XXII.   One  case  involving  horse, 

I.  Courser,  early  mod.  Eng.  also  coursar,  coarser,  corser,  ME. 
corser,  corsser,  corsere^  cursoure^  cursure,  coresur,  firom  OF.  courtier 
(F.  courtier),  a  reduced  form  of  coureiier,  courretier,  corretier, 
couratier,  coratier,  curatier,  Prov.  couratie  (Roquefort),  It.  curat- 
tiere,  ML.  reflex  corraterius,  coratenus,  coratiarius,  curaterius,  a 
broker,  agent ;  OF.  couratier  de  chetfaux,  a  horse- trader ;  in  which 
use  the  word  was  taken  over  into  English.  The  OF.  couratier,  cora- 
tier, curatier,  represents  a  ML.  *curatarius,  equivalent  to  the  usual 
L.  and  ML.  curator,  which  is  in  OF.  ^cureor,  ^coreour,  cureur^  and 
curatour,  a  factor,  agent,  tutor,  curator ;  cureur  de  chevaulx,  a  horse- 
trader.  Courser,  in  the  first  instance  I  find,  occurs  in  the  general 
sense  of  *  trader.' 
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|>ei  ben  ccrseris  &  makers  of  malt,  &,  bien  schep  &  neet  &  sellen  hem  for 
wynnjmge,  &  beten  marketis,  &c. 

c  1380  WiCLiF,  £ftff.  Works  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  172.     (C.^.,  p.  77.) 

In  the  next  instance  it  refers  to  a  horse-keeper  or  groom. 

Foles  with  hande  to  touche  a  corser  weyveth; 
Hit  hurteth  hem  to  handel  or  to  holde. 

c  1420  Palladius  an  Husbondrie  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  135. 

The  next  courser  we  meet  is  a  young  man  who  steals  a  colt  and 

offers  to  sel  it  for  "  ten  mark  of  sterlynges."     He  says  it  is  a  mighty 

fine  colt : 

"  For  noon  of  all  thy  elderynges 
Hadde  noo  swych  in  stabele; 
For  emperours  sone,  or  for  kynges, 
Hyt  ys  profytabele." 

The  buyer  acts  in  the  regular  modem  fashion,  and  is  duly  taken  in : 

Florent  answerede  to  the  corsert : 

"Me  thyngeth  thou  louest  hyt  to  there  [read  deri\ ; 

Sterlynges  ne  haue  I  non  here, 

As  thou  gynneat  craue : 

Here  beth  ten  pound  of  florens  clere; 

Wylt  thou  ham  haue 

For  that  colt  that  ys  so  bold  ?  " 
The  corser  seyd,  "  Tak  me  that  goold : 
To  no  man  schuld  hyt  be  sold 
Half  swych  a  chepe." 
He  tok  the  florens  all  vntold ; 
Away  he  lepe. 
€  1430  Octovian  Jmperator^  11.  807-821.    (Weber,  Metr,  Rom.  iii.  p.  1 9 1.) 
Cor  sour e  of  horse.     Mango.  1440  Prompt.  Parv.y  p.  94. 

Wyth  hem  they  toke  stedys  sevyn, 
Into  Almayn  they  can  ryde; 
As  a  coresur  of  mekyll  pryde 
He  semyd  for  to  bee. 

c  1450  Eri  of  Tolous,  973-978.     (Ritson.) 
[This  is  Halliwell's  (and  Wright's)  "  coresur^  a  courier,"  for  which  no 
example  is  given.      Halliwell  gives  also  *^  corretier^  a  horse-dealer," 
without  reference.    This  is  merely  the  OF.  form,  not  a  ME.  form.] 
The  corsser  hathe  his  palfrey  dy3t 
All  reydy  for  to  sell. 

c  1460-70  The  Good  Wyfe  Wold  a  Pylgremage^  1.  47 

(E.E.T.S.),  1869,  p.  40. 

And  if  Bayard  be  onsolde,  I  pray  yow  late  hym  be  made  fatte  ageyns  the 

Kynge  come  in  to  the  contre,  what  so  ever  I  pay  for  the  kepyng  of 

hym,  and  I  schall  wete  how  goode  a  corser  I  schall  be  my  selfe  at  my 

comyng  in  to  the  contre,  be  the  grace  of  God,  who  have  yow  in  kepyng. 

1489  Wm.  Paston,  in  Paston  Letters^  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  354. 

Corsers  of  horses  by  false  menys  make  them  loke  fresshe. 

1 5 19  HoRMAN,  Vulgaria.     (Way,  Pr.  /*.,  p.  94.) 
A  corser  is  he  that  byeth  all  rydden  horses,  and  selleth  them  agayne. 

1523  FiTZHERBERT,  Boke  of  Husbandry^  sign  H.  2.     (C^.,  p.  77.) 
Courser  ^coursar,  p.  210]  of  horses,  covrtier  de  chevaulx. 

1530  Palsgrave,  p.  209. 
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He  can  horse  you  as  well  as  all  the  corsers  in  this  towne :  il  vous  scayt 
aussi  bien  monter  que  tous  les  courtiers  de  chevaulx  en  ceste  ville. 

1530  Id,  p.  588. 

The  word  early  underwent  a  corruption  from  corsere  to  *cosere^ 
cosyrj  coyseyr.     (See  further,  p.  142.) 

Hie  mango,  a  cosyr,  c  1450  NominaU.     (Wright,  VocabJ^  684,  1.  40.) 

A  Coyseyr  of  hors,  Mango.  1483  Cath,  AngL,  p.  77. 

The  phrase  courser  of  horses  {corsoure  of  horse ,  1440  Prompt 
Parv.)f  3L  translation  *of  the  OF.  courtier  de  chevaulx  (Palsgrave), 
couratier  de  chevaux  (Roquefort),  subsequently  took  the  form  of  a 
compound,  horse-courser. 

Mango.  ...    An  horse  coarser  that  pampreth  and  trimmeth  his  horses 
for  the  same  purpose  [*to  sell  them  the  deerer ']. 

1565  Cooper,  Thesaurus. 
He  that  letteth  horses  or  mules  to  hire:  a  mule-letter  [1580  muletter]  : 
an  horse  courser  :  an  hackneyman.     Veterinarius  .  .  .  mango. 

1573  Baret,  Alvearie,  H.  602  (1580  H.  650). 
When  horsecorsers  beguile  no  friends  with  lades. 

<:  1576  Gascoigne,  The  Steele  Glas  (repr.  Arber),  p.  79. 

A  horse  corser,  a  hackney  man,  a  horse  rider,  a  horse  driver,  a  cariour,  or 

a  carter.  1578  Florio,  Second Frutes,  p.  43.     (C.A.,  p.  77.) 

Cozzone,  a  horse-courser,  a  horse  breaker,  a  craftie  knaue.     1598  Florio. 

(Also  horse-courser,  s.v.  palafreniere;  horse-coarser,  s.v.  scozzonato.) 
Courratier  de  chevaux.     A  horse-courser.  161 1  Cotgrave. 

I  omit  many  later  quotations.  The  word  disappeard  from  general 
use  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  tuckt  away 
in  the  dictionaries. 

Horse-courser,  by  a  spreding  of  the  final  s  of  horse  to  the  next 
element,  came  to  be  pronounced  and  written  horse-scourser,  horse- 
scorser,  horse-scoorser, 

(^)   Mango  equorum,  qui  emit  equos  et  permutat  distrahitque.     Maquignon. 

An  horse  scorser  :  he  that  buyeth  horses  and  putteth  them  away  again 

by  chopping  and  changing.  1585  Nomenclator,     (N.^  p.  775.) 

Corratier:  m.     A  Broker;  a\so,  Si  horse-scoorser.  1 611  Cotgrave. 

Maquignon :  m.     A  hucster,  Broker,  Horse-scourser,  cousening  Marchant. 

161 1  Cotgrave. 
A  horse  Courser,  or  horse  scourser.  1617  MiNSHEU  (under  courser,  p.  103)  . 
A  horse  courser.  ...     A  horse  scourser. 

1632  Sherwood  (under  c  and  s  respectively). 

Nares  and  others  say  horse-courser  "is  corrupted  from  horse- 
scourser'^  (N.^  p.  775),  but  the  fact  is  the  other  way,  as  above  shown. 
I  hav  not  found  an  instance  of  scourser  alone. 

When  all  is  said,  there  is  usually  more  to  follow ;  and  the  tale  of 
the  horse-courser  is  not  yet  ended.  Horse-courser,  with  its  increast 
form  horse-scourser,  ment  simply  a  *  horse-keeper,'  but  it  came  to 
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mean  also  a  '  horse-trader '  and  so  courser,  beside  its  proper  sense 
of  *  keeper  *  or  *  groom  *  came  to  be  used  separately  in  the  sense  of 
*  trader,'  *  exchanger.'  And  courser  being  treated  as  a  nativ  noun 
of  agent  in  -er  {-er^  from  AS.  -ere),  in  sted  of  an  imported  noun  of 
agent  in  -er  {-er,^  from  OF.  -ier,  L.  -arius),  was  then  naturally  referd 
to  a  suppK)sed  verb  course,  which  accordingly  crept  into  use,  along 
with  the  verbal  noun.  I  mention  first  the  compounds  horse-coursing 
and  horse-scoursingy  'horse  trading' : 

(a)  Horse-coursing,     i6i6  Beaumont  &  Fletcher,  Scornful  Lady,     (CD.) 

1708  Coles,  Eng.-Lat.  Did. 
{b)  Horse-scoursing,     i6i  I  and  1 673  Coigrave  (s.v.  couretage  and  courratage), 
Horse-scoorsing,  1 61 1  and  1673  Id.  (s.v.  corratage). 

But  the  simple  verb  appears  much  earlier,  namely,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  (first  recorded  in  the  verbal  noun),  in  the  senses  of  *  groom,* 
or  *  train '  (  ?)  and  '  trade,  exchange,  chop.' 

The  first  record  of  this  pseudo-primitiv  verb  appears  in  the  verbal 

noun  coursing,  ME.  corsing,  with  the  attracted  form  scoursing,  early 

mod.    Eng.  scorssyng,   and   the   equivalent   abstract   noun   in   -ery, 

*caursery,  ME.  corserie,  coserie,  meaning  *  trading,'  *  merchandizing,' 

'trade.' 

(fl)  This  catcl  gat  he  wit  okering  [usury]. 

And  led  al  his  lif  in  cor  sing  [Camb.  ms.  cursying\t 
For  he  haunted  bathe  dai  and  niht 
His  okering,  sine  he  was  kniht. 

c  1325  Eng,  Metr.  Homilies^  ed.  Small,  p.  139. 

(*)   Scorssyng  or  exchangyng,  eschangc,     [Not  in  the  list  of  verbs.] 

1530  Palsgrave,  p.  268. 
{a)  It  semeK  >at  alle  doyng  in  Hs  mater  is  cursed  corserie  of  symonie,  zevynge 
)>e  sygne  of  holy  ordris  for  temperal  drit. 

a  1384  Wyclif,  Select  Works,  III.  283. 

It  come  neuer  of  knyghthede,  knaw  it  3if  hyme  lyke, 
To  carpe  of  coseri,  whene  captyfis  ere  takyne. 

c  1440  Morte  Arthure  (E.E.T.S.,  1865),  1.  1581. 

The  verb  itself  appears,  in  the  first  quotation  I  hav,  in  the  sense 
of 'groom,'  'manage,'  or  'train.* 

Here  be  the  best  coresed  hors 
That  ever  yet  sawe  1  me. 
c  l^oa  A  Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Node  (Child,  Ballads,  v.  62). 
[This  is  HalliweU's  "  coresed,  harnessed."] 

Here  belongs  the  modem  provincial  verb  horse-course,  to  beat,  as 
it  were  *  to  groom,'  *  curry  down,'  with  a  subaudition  of  *  horsewhip.' 

Horse-course,  To  beat.  **  I'll  hoss-course  ony  o*  yon  lads  I  find  ony 
moore  o'  my  otcherd."  "  It  wo'd  hav  been  a  vast  sight  better  to  hev 
gen  him  a  good  horse-coursir^  an'  not  to  hev  hed  no  justice  to  do  aboot 
iL**       1889  Peacock,  Manley  and  Corringham  Gbss.  (E.D.S.),  p.  278. 
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The  sense  '  exchange/  *  barter,*  *  chop,*  '  truck,*  '  swap,'  stil  pre- 
vailing in  provincial  English,  appears  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
forms  being  {a)  course,  coarse,  corce,  etc.,  and  {b)  scourse,  scoorse, 
scoarscy  scorse,  scorce, 

(a)  Scozzonare,  to  breake  a  coalt.     Also  to  coarse  or  change  a  horse.     Scoz- 

zonato,  broken  a  coult,  coarsed  2^  horse.  1598  Florid. 

Scozzonare,  as  Cozzonare  [i.e.  'To  break  and  tame  coltes,  to  play  the 

horse-courser'],  also  to  coarse  or  truck  horses  or  colts  as  Jockies  are 

wont  to  do.     Scozzonato,  brdken  or  tamed,  also  trucked  or  coarsed  with 

a  horse- coarser.  1659  Florid,  ed.  Torriano. 

Corce.    To  chop,  or  exchange.  1847  Halliwell. 

(Jn)   Scorssyng,        1530  Palsgrave,  p.  268.    [See  above.]    [Not  in  1570 

Levins,  or  1573  Baret,  or  1580  Baret,  in  either  form.] 

Changer  .  .  .  scorse,  1593  Hollyband,  Diet,     (H.  p.  713.) 

This  done  she  makes  the  stately  dame  to  light, 

And  with  the  aged  woman  cloths  to  scorse, 

1 59 1  Harington,  tr.  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  xx.  78.     (N.^  p.  774.) 

See  examples  from  Drayton  and  Spenser  in  Nares,  ed.  Halliwell, 
pp.  774,  775. 

Barater.  ...    To  trucke,  scourse,  barter,  exchange.  161 1  Cotgrave. 

Changer.    To  change  .  .  .  exchange,  interchange,  trucke,  scoorse,  barter, 

chop  with.  161 1  Cotgrave. 

So  elsewhere  in  161 1  Cotgrave:  Scoarse  (s.v.  harder^  [1673 
scoorse\  So  in  161 7  Minsheu  (scourse),  1632  Sherwood  {scourse), 
etc. 

Scourse  is  stil  common  in  provincial  use. 

Scorce^  v.  to  exchange.     Tis  Somers.  [Exmoor]  too;   Gent,  Magaz,  xvi. 

p.  407.  1736  Pegge,  Alphabet  of  Kenticisms  (E.D.S.),  1876,  p.  45. 

Scorse,    To  exchange  .  .  .  still  in  use.  1847  Haluwell. 

This  is  a  long  course ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  word  course, 
together  with  its  by-form  scourse,  early  sufTerd  the  loss  of  the  r, 
appearing  as  coyse  {coise,  cose)  in  1483,  and  as  '*cose,  in  the  derived 
cosyr  for  corse r,  and  coseri  for  corserie,  as  early  as  1440  (see  pp.  140 
and  141).  In  modern  provincial  use  we  find  {a)  couse,  coase,  cose, 
coce,  coss,  coiss,  cois,  and  {b)  scouse,  scoase,  scose,  scoace,  scwoce, 
squoace,  scoss, 

(a)  To  coyse^  alterare,  &  cetera;  vbi  to  chawnge.  1483  Cath,  AngL,  p.  77. 

To  cope  or  coase,    Cambire.  1573  Baret,  Alvearie, 

To  coce^  cambire.  1570  Levins,  Manip.  Focad.,  155, 1.  17, 

Couse.    To  change  the  teeth.      Warw,     Formerly  to  exchange  anything, 

as  in  the  Reliq,  Antiq,  iL  281. 

1847  Halliwell.     [H.  does  not  give  cosc'l 

For  the  forms  coase ^  cose,  coce,  coss,  coiss,  cois,  see  1808  Jamison, 
1889  CD.,  1893  N.E.D. 
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{b)  Scoase.  ,  .  .    Scoarse  or  scoace, 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.E.T.S.),  PP-  78,  152. 
Scorse,  or  scoace.    To  exchange.     Exm.  1790  Grose, /V^w.  G"ii>«. 

Squcofe,    To  truck  or  exchange.     Somerset.  1847  Halliwell. 

Scorstf  or  scose.     To  exchange;    probably  from  the  fact  of  discoursing 
previously  to  the  exchange.  1853  Cooper,  Sussex  Gloss.,  p.  72. 

Scoss.    To  barter;  to  exchange.  1857  Wright. 

Seoase  (skoa'us),  vb.     To  exchange.    "  I'll  scoase  horses  with  you." 

1887  Parish  and  Shaw,  Diet.  Kentish  Dial,  (E.D.S.),  p.  136. 

The  loss  of  medial  r  in  this  position,  with  its  recognition  in  writinfg, 
at  so  early  a  period,  is  somewhat  remarkable,  but  it  is  not  without 
parallel.  I  find  just  the  same  loss  of  r  in  a  word  of  similar  phonetic 
form,  namely  courser^  a  warhorse,  early  found  as  couser^  and  current 
in  Scotch  as  couser,  cooser,  cusser. 

Kyllede  eousers  and  couerde  stedes. 

c  1440  Morte  Arthure  (E.E.T.S.,  1865),  1.  2115. 
[Read  coursers?    Cf.  courser e,  1.  2166.] 
For  ye  ken  a  fie  man  and  a  cusser  fearsna  the  deil. 

1 81 5  ScoiT,  Guy  Mannering,  xi. 

•'Whisht,  man,  whisht,"  said  the  king;  " ye  needna  nicher  that  gait,  like 

a  cusser  at  a  caup  o'  corn,  een  though  it  was  a  pleasing  jest,  and  our 

ain  framing."  1822  ScoTT,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxxi. 

The  same  loss  occurs  in  the  dialectal  coose  for  course^  and  discooscy 
for  discourse^  and  appears  at  equally  early  date  in  scace  for  scarce^  a 
form  known  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time.  And  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Sweet  and  other  British  authori- 
ties, the  r  in  such  a  position  is  in  all'modem  English  words,  as  spoken 
in  London,  totally  lost.  The  same  is  true  of  all  black  and  most  white 
speech  in  the  southern  United  States.  Mr.  Sweet  pronounces  course 
as  "  kaos,"  in  CD.  notation  k6s,  riming  with  sauce.  In  the  South, 
they  pronounce  it  cose  (kos),  riming  with  dose. 


XXIII.   Two  cases  involving  ice. 

I.  Ickle,  an  icicle.  This  word  has  had  a  checkerd  career.  Tho 
stil  in  provincial  use,  in  various  forms,  it  is  in  literary  English  no 
longer  recognized  as  an  independent  word.  It  exists  unrecognized 
in  icicle,  properly  ice-ickle,  but  now  so  speld  as  to  simulate  a  diminutiv 
in  'i'cle.  Ickle^  especially  in  this  compound,  has  undergone  strange 
mutations.  One  is  shown  in  my  previous  paper,  Transactions, 
xxiii.  240.  There  ar  really  two  words  concemd,  ickle  of  nativ 
(Anglo-Saxon)  origin,  and  yokle  of  Scandinavian  origin.  Both  hav 
been  affected  by  Attraction. 
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Jckie,  speld  also  iccie,  with  varied  vowel  eccle^  ecle,  with  sonant 
guttural  iggle,  aigU,  is  from  ME.  ikel,  ykei,  ikyi,  iekyil,  ykie,  ycle,  ekel^ 
assibilated  ychele,  from  AS.  giceiy  an  icicle,  in  tses  gicei,  *  ice's  ickle/ 
ickle  of  ice,  *ts-gicei,  *  ice-ickle/  icicle,  and  the  poetical,  each  once- 
occurring,  cyle-gicely  *  *chill-ickle,'  ickle  of  cold,  i.e.  winter,  hnm- 
gicely  *  *rime-ickle,*  ickle  of  rime  or  frost,  hildf-gicely  *  'war-ickle,' 
haiktone,  and  the  adj.  activ  gicelig,  *  'ickly,*  icy.  It  is  cognate  with 
Frisian  y<c7^^^/  (in  is-jokkel),  jdckel,  jogei,  Jdkei  (in  iis-Jdkei),  Joel 
(1837  Outzen,  G/ossarium,  p.  143),  an  icicle,  and  with  Icth  jokuii^ 
an  icicle,  also  ice,  in  mod.  Icel.  especially  a  glacier,  and  hence  common 
in  local  names,  the  original  sense  'icicle*  being  quite  lost  (1874 
Cleasby) ;  Norw.  jokul^  dial,  jukul^  Jukei,  an  icicle,  also  a  glacier, 
is-jdkul,  icicle  (Aasen)  ;  Sw.  dial,  ikkel,  an  icicle,  Dan.  obs.  or 
dial,  egelf  egU  (1841  Molbech,  Dansk  DiaUkt-Lexikon^  p.  97),  huus- 
<^^/,  *  *house-ickle  '  (1833  Molbech,  Dansk  Ordbog,  i.  470).  The 
word  is  perhaps  a  derivativ,  probably  diminutiv,  of  the  simple  form 
seen  in  lct\,  Jakij  a  piece  of  ice,  broken  ice  (1874  Cleasby  and 
Vigfusson,  S.V.,  and  p.  xxxii). 

Un  esclarcyl,  dJiycheU, 

c  1300  Bibeleswortk  Gloss,     (Wright,  Vocab}  i.  i6i.) 
Ikyl  {iekyll^  W.).     Stiria.  1440  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  259. 

Thowe,  of  snowe,  or  yclys  or  [of?]  yce.  Resolucio,  liquefaccio,  degelacio. 
.  .  .  Thowyn,  as  yce  or  o|>er  lyke  (or  ykelys^  S.).     Degelat,  resolvit,  Cath. 

1440  Prompt,  Parv.t  p.  492. 
IkU.  c  1460  Nominate  ms.     (H.  p.  473. J 

A  nykle  [tin ykle].  a  1500  Med.  Cant.     (Way,  p.  259.) 

Jckl€s,  stirke.  1570  Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.E.T.S.),  125,  6. 

Os  cowd  OS  icctes. 

1750  Collier  ("Tim  Bobbin "),  Lancashire  Dial.     (P.  p.  632.) 
Iccles.    Isicles.     North.  1790  Grose, /Vw.  (7A?«. 

Ickles,  Isicles,  water  ickles,  stalactites  [sic]. 

1828  [Carr],  Craven  Gloss.  L  241. 
Iccles.     Icicles.     North.  .  .  .    Also,  spars  in  the  form  of  icicles. 

1847  Halliwell,  p.  472. 
Eecle.    An  icicle.     Salop.  1847  Halliwell,  p.  329. 

Tggle  and  aigle^  an  icicle.  1848  Evans,  Leicestershire  Gloss.  (P.  p.  186.) 
Ickle.  Another  name  for  the  icicle.  1854  Baker,  Northampt.  Gloss,  i.  349. 
Stiff  us  iccles.  1857  SCHOLES  {Lane.  Gloss.,  p.  165). 

The  Kentish  form  aquabob,  an  icicle  (1790  Grose,  1847  Halli- 
well), I  take  to  be  *icklebob  {ickk -\- bob) ,  dial.  *ickabob^  which, 
written  down  by  some  profound  Latinist,  became  aquabob^  apparently 
one  of  those  "  hybrids  "  which  used  to  disturb  purists. 

In  the  compound  form  ice-ickle,  icicle^  the  word  has  run  an  other 
course :  A.S.  ^isgicel,  Ises  gicel,  ME.  isykle,  ysse-ikkle,  ysekele,  ise- 
ickic,  hyshykylle,  isejekelle,  izekelle,  etc.,  mod.  E.  isickle^  isikk,  isycle, 
isiclCj  icicle. 
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^Is-gicel.  c  1000?  (Bosworth,  ed.  Toller,  pp.  474,  602  —  no  ref.). 

Stiria  stillicidia,  ises  gicel. 

c  lOOOiELFRic,  Gloss.     (Wright,  Vocab?  117,  14.) 
per  as  claterande  fro  >e  crest  )>e  colde  borne  renne3y 
&  henged  heje  ouer  his  hede  in  hard  ysse-ikkles. 
c  1360  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.E.T.S.,  1864),  I.  721. 
And  thanne  fiaambeth  he  [the  holygoste]  as  fyre  on  fader  and  on  filius, 
And  melteth  her  myjte  in-to  mercy  as  men  may  se  in  wyntre 
Ysekeles  in  eaeses  \_Isykles  in  euesynges  C]  thorw  hete  of  the  sonne, 
Melteth  in  a  mynut-while  to  myst  and  to  watre. 

1377  Langiand,  Piers  Plcwntan  (B),  xvii.  227. 
Styrium,  hysehykylle,  a  1500  Vocab.  Roy.  ms,  17  C.  xvii.     (Way.) 

HyshykyUe  ought  to  satisfy  those  who  love  rhyme  and  tongue  and 
programme  and  through  and  other  nimious  spellings. 

An  lukelle  (^Tsejekille  A),  stirium,  stiricus.  1483  Cath.  AngL,  p.  198. 

Droppe  of  yse  called  an  isikley  whych  hangeth  on  a  house  eaves  or 

pentisse.  Stiria.  1552  Huloet,  Abecedarium.  (Herrtage,  C.A.^  198.) 
Gouttes  gelees.    Isicles.  1611  Cotgrave. 

Her  tresses  of  gold  .  .  .  were  now  growne  more  white  then  thistle  downe, 

the  isickles  of  frozen  ice,  or  the  white  mountains  snow. 

1635  R.  Johnson,  Tom  a  I^incoln.     (Thorns,  Early  Prose  Rom.  ii  94.) 

The  fonn  icicky  ice-ickle^  in  its  earlier  and  more  correct  spelling 
*ise'ickle,  isickle^  isikle,  isicle,  isycky  underwent  the  spreading  of  the 
sibilant,  and  appeared  as  ise-sickie,  yse-sycUy  ice-sickle^  as  if  from  ise^ 
U€y  -f-  sickle. 

The  longe  yse  sycles  at  the  hews3r8  [eaveses]  honge. 

c  1520  Cytezen  and  Uplondyshr-man  (Percy  Soc,  1847,  **ii»  3)* 

For  it  had  snowen,  and  frosen  very  strong, 

With  great  ysesycles  on  the  eves  long. 

The  sharp  north  wynd  hurled  bytterly 

And  with  blacke  cloudes  darked  was  the  sky. 

c  1520  Copland,  The  Hye  Way  to  the  SpyUell  Hous,  1.  15. 
{Early  Pop.  Poetry,  ii.  9.) 
Bruosina,  Bruosa,  a  flake  of  ise,  a  hoare-frost,  an  isesickle. 

1598  Florio.     [Ed.  161 1  has  "  Bru6sa  as  Bruosina^^  but  omits 

Bruosina  by  accident   Ed.  1659  (Torriano)  is  quite  different.] 

Ciondolare,  to  droppe  or  thaw,  to  hang  downe  dangling,  as  ice-sickles 

[161 1  ice  sickles,  1659  ice-sickles'].     Ciondoli,  ice  sickles\i6il  ice sikles, 

1659  ice-sickles],  danglings,  labels.     Ciondoloni,  dingledangle,  hanging 

downe,  as  ice-sickles  [1611  ice  sickles,  1659  om.].  1598  Florio. 

[Sim.  ise-sickles,  ise  sickles,  ice-sickles,  ice  sickles,   etc.,  s.v.   diaccuioli, 

ghiacciuoli,  scoladura,  scolature,  stillecchio,  in  the  three  editions.] 
li^acken,  Ise-sickles.     lis-droppels,  lis-kegels,  ofte   kegels,  Ise  sickles 
banging  downe  house  ewsings.  1648  Hexham  (sim.  1658,  1678). 

Hence  sickle  came  to  be  used  alone,  in  the  sense  of  *  icicle.'  It 
occurs  in  one  of  those  modernized  ballads  which  lug  in  "  Phoebils  " 
and  "Flora,"  "Phoebus"!  what  a  name — to  appear  in  a  Robin 
Hood  ballad  1 
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When  Phcebus  had  melted  the  *sickUs '  of  ice, 

With  a  hey  down,  &c., 

And  likewise  the  mountains  of  snow.  .  .  . 

a  1795  Robin  Hood  and  the  Ranger  (in  Ritson,  Robin 
Hood^s  Garland^  '795;  Child,  Ballads^  v.  207). 

The  form  sickle  thus  developt  was  confused  with  the  sickle  of 
harvest ;  and  ice-sickles  wer  thought  to  be  so  cald  because  they  wer 
sharp  or  pointed.    A  happier  likeness  is  exprest  by  the  term  daggers  : 

Daggers,    Icicles.     So  called  from  their  pointed  appearance. 

1854  Baker,  Northampt.  Gloss,  i.  171. 

This  is  a  plain  provincial  use.  Tennyson's  use  is  individual,  and 
merely  allusiv  : 

The  daggers  of  the  sharpened  eaves.     1850  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cvi. 

In  keeping  with  dagger  is  the  other  provincial  name  daglet  (dc^  -|- 
•Ui)  : 

Daglets,  .  .  .    Icicles.    Wilts.  1847  Haluwell. 

A  similar  notion  lies  in  Johnson's  definition  of  the  word : 

Icicle,    A  shoot  of  ice  hanging  down.  1755  Johnson. 

The  same  notion  of  something  pointed  or  tapering  appears  in  the 
other  Teutonic  names  for  an  icicle,  which  I  mention  for  comparison : 
Sw.  is-pigg^  **ice-peg';  Dan.  is- tap;  G.  eis-tapfetiy  ** ice- tap';  D. 
ijs-kegel,  *  'ice-pin  '  (see  kail  in  CD.) ;  Eng.  dial,  ice-candle 
(Halliwell). 

The  present  notion  in  regard  to  icicle  is  reflected  in  its  spelling 

and  its  common  pronunciation  (ais'-i-cl  in  sted  of  ais'ic"!),  namely, 

that  it  is  a  diminutiv  of  ice^  like  particle^  diminutiv  of  part.    This  is 

formally  stated  in  some  dictionaries : 

Icicle,    Dim.  of  ice^  that  is,  a  small  body  of  ice. 

Williams,  Readable  Dictionary, 
[The  n^t  entry  is  icebergs  which  is  a  large  body  of  ice !] 

The  following  is  from  a  recent  British  dictionary  of  considerable 

pretensions : 

cU  (L.  cidtis^  a  dim.  termination),  also  cule^  ule^  el  or  le^  en,  kin,  let,  et  or 
tf/,  ling,  ock^y  or  ie,  which  form  nouns  and  signify  "little";  diminu- 
tion: examples  —  \Q\cle,  a  little  conical  mass  of  ice;  cantir/r,  a  little 
Bong;  animak^/f,  a  very  little  creature  (etc.). 

1 88 1  Stormonth,  Etym,  and Pron.  Diet.  (6th  ed.  "revised,** 
Edinb.),  p.  768. 

Imprest  with  the  belief  that  the  -icle  of  icicle  was  a  diminutiv  sufiix, 
one  poet  has  formd  a  parallel  diminutiv  with  the  suffix  -let^  namely 
icelet: 
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Whilst  each  tree  bereft 
Of  leaves,  did  like  to  virgin  mourners  stand 
Qoathed  in  white  vails  of  glittering  iceUts, 

1659  Chamberlayne,  Pharofmida.     (Wr.  p.  590.) 

2.   ToUe,  the  other  word  for  *  icicle/  ME.  yokle^  is  not  from  the 

AS.  gicfi,  but  from  the  Scandinavian  cognate,  Icel.  jokuU,  now  Jdkuif 

jukuly  jukel,  above  mentiond.      Yokk   has  disappeard  from  use, 

except  as  disguised  in  the  compound  ice-shackle^  ice-shoggle  (for 

*ice'yokIe)j  as  shown  below. 

Stiria  est  gutta  frigore  concreta  pendens  guttatimque  stillans,  a  yokU, 

1500  Ortus  Vocab,^  (Way,  Prompt,  Parv,,  p.  259,  note  I.) 
[Halliwell*s  entry, '  YokUf  an  icicle,'  probably  refers  to  this.] 

Parallel  to  ice-ickle,  icicle^  there  existed  a  form  containing  the  other 

term  yokle  :  namely  ^ice-yokU^  ME.  ^is-yokel,  from  />,  ise^  ice,  +  yokle. 

(tf)  An  ijokelle  [read  isjoMle}'],  stirium. 

1483  Ca/A.  Angl,  (cited  by  Way,  Prompt,  Parv.y  p.  259,  note  l). 
[This  is  a  different  reading  from  that  which  appears  in  the  printed  edition 
of  the  Catholicon  Anglicum  (E.E.T.S.  ed.  Herrtage,  i8J^i),  where  we 
read  "  An  ixekeile  {Istjekitle  A)  " :  see  above.] 

As  ice-ickle,  ise-ickle,  developt  a  sibilant  in  its  second  element 
by  attraction  from  the  first,  so  ^ice-yokle,  *is-yokel,  has  done :  s-y 
becoming  sh,  speld  sh,  sch,  just  as  in  the  pronunciation  of  issue 
(is'yu  >  'ish!M\ passion  (pas'si-on  >  pas'syon  >  pash'on),  etc.  Hence 
the  form  ise-schokill,  ice-shoccle,  ingeniously  alterd,  in  the  plural,  to  ice- 
shackles  ,  as  if'  fetters  of  ice '  'icy  fetters '  — a  common  figure  in  poetry, 

(Ji)  Furth  of  the  chyn  of  this  ilk  hasard  auld 

Crete  fludis  ischis,  and  styf  iseschokillis  cald 
Downe  from  his  steme  and  grisly  herd  hyngis. 

1 5 13  (pub.  1553)  Douglas,  Virgil,  108.  3a     (Jam.  1808.) 
Over  craggis  and  the  frontys  of  rockys  sere 
Hang  great  yse  schokkalis  lang  as  ony  spere. 
1513  (pub.  1553)  Douglas,  Virgil  .  .  .  {Craven  Gloss,  i.  241). 
Jce-shackUs,  Icicles — May  not  this  word  be   derived  from  shackU^  the 
wrist,  as  a  shackle  of  ice.     Though  icicles  vary  in  their  dimensions, 
they  certainly  frequently  resemble  the  wrist  in  rotundity. 

1828  [Carr],  Craven  Gloss,  i.  241, 
Jct'ShoccU,     An  icicle.  1849  Teesdale  G^Aiw.,  p.  67.     (Also  1847 

Halliwell  and  1857  Wright.) 

Ice-shoccle  also  appears  in  an  other  alterd  form,  ice-shoggle,  ice- 
shogle^  simulating  shog,  shake  (ar  not  icicles  often  shaken  down?)  ; 
and  ice-shcggUs  takes  on  a  verbal  or  diminutiv  form  ice-shogglings. 

But  wi*  poortith,  hearts,  het  as  a  cinder. 
Will  cald  as  an  iceshogle  turn  I 

1805-06  J.  NicoL,  Poems,  il  158.     (Jam.  1808.) 
Ice-shoggU,  an  icicle.      1825  Brockett.     (Whence  in  1847  Halliwell,  and 

1857  Wright  misprinted  ice-skoggle,) 
Ice  Skcglins  or  Ickles^  icicles.         1855  [Robinson],  PVhitby  Gloss,,  p.  90. 
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XXIV  and  XXV.  The  next  two  classes  involv  a  gain  of 
initial  s  by  attraction  from  a  preceding  possessiv  or  genitiv 
-J  or  -es.  It  occurs  in  certain  loose  compounds  or  phrases 
involving  kin  (ME.  kin,  kyn,  gen.  kinnes,  kynnes,  often  kines^ 
kynes,  and  contracted  ki?is,  kyns)^  'kind,'  constructions  in 
which  we  now  use  kifid,  which  is  in  fact,  in  these  construc- 
tions, a  variant  of  kin  with  excrescent  d  (as  in  kind  for  hine, 
pound  lor  poun,  sound  ior  soun,  etc.),  but  confused  with  kind, 
ME.  kinde,  kynde,  ikynde,  AS.  gecynd,  nature.  The  develop- 
ment was  probably  thru  the  genitiv  forms  kinnes,  often 
written  kines,  with  consequent  lengthening  of  the  vowel, 
ktnes,  whence,  with  the  loss  of  the  inflexion,  ktne,  ktn,  then 
by  confusion  with  ktnd,  kind,  nature,  the  modern  kind,  sort. 

The  phrases  with  kin,  genitiv  kinnes,  kins,  kin,  which  I 
hav  noted  and  illustrated  by  numerous  quotations,  ar  all  kin, 
any  kin,  many  kin,  no  kin,  other  kin,  some  kin,  this  kin,  what 
kin,  I  giv  for  comparison  the  forms  of  all  these,  but  giv 
quotations  only  for  the  two  which  show  the  attraction  of  the 
genitiv  s,  namely  any  kin  and  what  kin, 

(i)  All  kin,  ME.  genitiv  alles  kinnes,  al  kines,  alle  kyns,  al  kyns, 
alle  kynez,  al  kyns,  alle  kyn,  al  kyn,  alkyn, 

(2)  Any  kin.    The  ME.  genitiv  anyes  kinnes,  enyes  kennes,  AS. 

aniges  cynnes,  appears  sometimes  as  any  skynnes. 

(a)  Zyf  )>y  wyl  rejo[i»se]  more 

In  enyes  kennes  )>ynges.  ^1315  Shoreham,  Poems^  p.  95. 

The  genitiv  of  the  adjectiv  is  here  used  as  in  other  instances  — 
enies  monnes,  '  of  any  man,'  etc. 

Lokia^  hwe'Ser  enies  monnes  sare  beo  iliche  mine  sare. 

e  1175  Lambeth  Horn.  (E.E.T.S.)  121. 
(Jt)         &  pyne  yow  with  so  pouer  a  man,  as  play  wyth  your  knyzt 
With  any  skynnet  countenaunce,  hit  keuerez  me  ese. 
c  1360  Syr  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knigkt  (E.E.T.S.),  1864, 1.  1539. 

(3)  Many  kin,  ME.  genitiv  many  kyne ;  mod.  many  kinds  (of).    / 

(4)  No  kin,  ME.  gen.  nanes  kynnes,  nones  cunnes,  no  kynnesy 
no-kynnez,  non  kyns,  no  kyns,  nokyns  (mod.  dial,  neeakins)  ;  also  with 
loss  of  inflexiv  -s,  no-kyne,  nakyne,  no  kyn;  mod.  no  kind  (of). 

(5)  Other  kin,  ME.  gen.  othres  kynnes,  mod.  dial,  otherkins. 

(6)  Some  kin,  ME.  gen.  sum  kyns,  somkyns,  sumkyn,  somkyn  ; 
mod.  some  kind  (of). 
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(7)  This  kin,  ME.  gen.  this  kyn. 

(8)  What  kitty  ME.  genitiv  what  kinnes,  or  by  conformation, 
*whats  kynnesy  appears  as  what  skynnes.  With  loss  of  the  inflexiv 
-J,  it  appears  as  what  hin,  what  kyn,  quat-kyn^  what-kynne, 

(a)   Wkal-kyn  folk  so  )>er  fare,  fechej  hem  hider. 

c  1360  Cleanness  (^Earfy  Eng.  AUit,  Poems,  E.E.T.S.)»  1.  lOO. 
Why  what-kynne  thyng  art  )>ou, 

pat  teUes  |ns  tale  to  me?  c  1430  York  Plays,  v.  52  (p.  24). 

{ft)  In  what  skynnes  maner  so  hyt  be  wro3t, 

Dedly  synne  hyt  ys  forthe  broght. 
c  1400  Myrc,  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (E.E.T.S.)  1.  210. 
Take  gode  hede  on  hys  de-gre 
Of  what  skynnes  lyuynge  )>at  he  be. 
c  1400  Myrc,  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (E.E.T.S.)»  1-  1637. 

In  this  what  kin^  gen.  what  kins,  lies  the  explanation  of  a  fonn 
hitherto  misunderstood — devilkins. 

And  of  every  handful!  that  he  met 
He  lept  ouer  fetes  thre; 
•*  What  devilkyns  draper,"  sayd  litell  Much, 
"  Thynkyst  thou  to  be  ?  " 
c  lyooA  LyUll  GesU  of  Robyn  Hode,  1.  292.     (Child,  Ballads,  v.  57.) 

Devilkyns  is  not  a  form  of  devilkiny  from  devil  +  dim.  -kin,  nor 
is  it,  so  explaind  or  otherwise,  the  source  of  dickens.  The  significant 
phrase  is  what  kyns  draper, '  a  draper  of  what  kind ' ;  devil  is  merely 
the  common  term  of  emphasis  used  by  impatient  persons  who  ar 
conscious  of  a  lack  of  the  finer  kind  of  rhetorical  ability,  and  there- 
fore feel  obliged  to  invoke,  for  the  requisit  intensity,  something 
wholly  irrelevant,  like  devil,  or  "  something  hot,"  like  helL  This  is 
the  explanation  of  modem  profanity.  Actual  swearing,  the  intended 
invocation  of  supernal  or  infernal  powers,  is  almost  extinct.  The 
gost  of  Hamlet's  father  now  gets  no  satisfaction  in  the  cellarage, 
except  in  the  cellarage  under  the  stage. 

Cko.    Sweare.     Ghost  cries  vnder  the  Stage, 

1623  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  i.  4.     (F^  p.  258.) 


XXVI.    Case  involving  his, 

I.  VolL  An  other  instance  in  which  the  possessiv  -s  has  gon 
over  to  the  following  noun  is  probably  presented  by  the  provincial 
snawl,  the  head.     This  was  probably,  at  first,  his  nowl  or  his  noil: 
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then  his  snawi  or  *j  nowlf  and  so  snowl  even  when  an  other  possessiv, 
or  none,  precedes.  ^ 

(a)  What  good  can  the  great  gloton  do  with  .  .  .  Ms  noil  toty  with  drink  ? 

a  1535  Sir  T.  More,  IVorks,  p.  97.     (Wr.  p.  118.) 
{b)  Stwwlt  ft.    The  head.  1825  Jennings,  Somcrscl  Gloss.,  p.  71. 


XXVII.    Case  involving  ^^j. 

X.   Ma'am.    In  y^s,  the  common  affirmativ  response,  before  a  word 

admitting  initial  sibilation  the  s  is  often  spred  over,  so  as  to  begin 

the  next  word.    This  pronunciation  is  not,  however,  recognized, 

except  now  and  then  in  humorous  writing.     I  find  examples  in  one 

writer : 

"  Kfj,  sma^am — sir,  I  mean,"  said  she,  as  she  went  downstairs. 

1885  F.  R.  Stockton,  Ruddtr  Grange^  p.  56.     So  also  p.  69. 
"  K«,  sm^am"  said  Pomona.  1885  ^^*  P'  4^« 

On  the  other  hand  yes,  sir  is  often  written  in  novels  yessir, 
implying  a  rapid  pronunciation,  with  one  s» 


XXVIII.    Similar  cases. 

There  are  many  other  cases  involving  a  shifting  of  initial  or  final  x, 
for  which  there  is  here  no  room.    They  ar  not  important. 

The  ease  with  which  s  may  spred  or  be  duplicated  appears  from 
the  following  otherwise  trivial  examples  : 

Vacation  is  taken  in  hot  Summer,  and  the  temples  of  learning  open  in 
Autumn  because  Ws  scAool  v/eaXher,         1893  Philadelphia  Times^  Sept. 

When  Madeline  was  asked  if  she  would  have  her  new  gown  cut  after  the 
latest  style,  she  said  she'd  just  as  sUeve  as  not. 

1893  Boston  Transcript^  July. 

The  Public  Ledger  and  Transcript  of  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1893, 
sacrificed  some  of  the  space  which  it  daily  devotes  to  "  athletics  " 
and  lists  of  persons  admitted  to  the  hospitals  with  broken  legs  or 
contused  heds  or  other  infirmities  of  wide  public  interest,  to  admit  a 
pun  on  "  Just  as  Siam,^  in  neat  allusion  to  the  troubles  in  Siam,  and 
to  a  wel-known  hymn. 
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B,    Initial  S  lost. 

XXIX.  Cases  in  which  an  initial  j,  following  a  final  -s  in 
the  preceding  word,  is  fused  with  it  and  so  lost,  or  is  mis- 
taken in  a  compound  for  a  genitiv  suffix  belonging  to  the 
preceding  element,  and  is  transferd  as  such. 

X.  Several.  An  instance  of  the  loss  of  initial  s  by  its  absorption 
in  a  preceding  possessiv  'j,  appears  in  everal,  sophistically  written,  in 
the  plural,  everhiils,  also  contracted  errils^  a  field  or  enclosure, 
originally  a  several^  or  allotment  of  common  land  to  an  individual 
proprietor.  His  several,  John's  several,  seems  to  hav  become  his 
everalf  ^ohn^s  everal,  and  so  everal  emerged  as  an  independent 
form. 

(a)  Of  late  he's  broke  into  a  several 

Which  doth  belong  to  me,  and  there  he  spoils 
Both  corn  and  pasture. 

1600  Sir  John  OldcastU,  iii.  I  (Sternberg,  p.  92). 
Truth  lies  open  to  all;  it  is  no  man'j  several.     (Patet  omnibus  Veritas; 
nondum  est  occupata.) 

1641  JONSON,  Discoveries  (Works,  p.  742). 
Some  are  so  boysterous,  no  severals  will  hold  them,  but  lay  ail  Offices 
common  to  their  power. 

1648  Fuller,  Holy  and  Profane  State,  p.  234.     (P.  p.  113.) 

{S)   Several,      Frequently  corrupted  into  everhillsy  errils^  etc.     A  tiel^   or 

enclosure.  1851  Sternberg,  Northampt,  Gloss.,  p.  92. 

a.  Skep,  also  skip,  skepe,  ^skap,  a  basket,  also  a  beehive  made  of 
twisted  straw ;  especially  in  hee-skep,  bee-skip,  which  appears  to  hav 
been  taken  sometimes  as  a  bee^s  cap. 

{a)  A  bee-skip^  a  bee-hive. 

1691  Ray,  South  and  East- Country  Words  (E.D.S.),  p.  91. 
A  bee-skep.     In  Scotland  ...  a  bee-hive. 

1823  Moor,  Suffolk  Words,  p.  352. 
Bee-skep.     A  beehive  made  of  nishes  or  straw. 

1892  M.  C.  Morris,  Yorkshire  Folk- Talk,  Gloss, 

(i)   Skep.     A  basket  without  a  lid,  with  short  handles.     "  A  bushel  skep." 

"  A  bee  siep,*^    In  Scotland,  the  latter  is,  I  believe,  used  for  bee-hive. 

I  have  seen,  but  I  forget  where,  this  Scottish  saying,  "my  head  is 

bizzing  like  a  bees  cap,^^  which  is  probably  the  same  word. 

1823  Moor,  Suffolk  Words,  p.  352. 

3.  Slip,  ME.  slippe,  slyppe,  AS.  slyppe  ;  also  slop,  ME.  sloppe,  AS. 
sloppe:  the  second  element  in  the  compounds  cowslip  and  oxslip. 
The  term  slip,  variant  slop,  AS.  slyppe,  sloppe,  is  supposed  by  Skeat 
to  refer  to  the  loose  droppings  of  a  cow,  and  to  allude  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants  along  fences  and  roadsides.     See  the  quotation  from 
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Lowsley,  Berkshire    Words,   below.      Compare    the  modem  slop 

applied  to  any  liquid  refuse.     I  find  slop  used,  like  wash,  of  the 

shoal  water  of  the  sea,  next  the  shore : 

He  .  .  .  Gers  lawnche  his  botes  appone  a  lawe  watire, 
Londis  als  a  lyone  with  lordliche  knyghtes, 
Slippes  in  in  the  slopf>es  o-slante  to  ^  girdylle, 
Swalters  vpe  swiftly  with  his  swerde  drawene. 

c  1440  MorU  Arthure  (E.E.T.S.  1865),  L  3922. 

(i)  Cowslip,  also  dial,  and  early  mod.  E.  cowslop,  ME.  cowslyppe^ 
couslyppe,  cowsloppe,  cowslope,  cowslowpe,  AS.  cuslyppe,  cusloppe,  from 
cu,  cow,  4-  slyppe,  sloppe,  as  above  explaind. 

{a)  Genim  iBg  "Se  on  stane  wyx'S  on  eor)>an  1  gearwan  *]  wudubindan  leaf  1 
cuslyppan  t  oxanslyppan. 
c  1000  Lacnunga  42.     {Saxon  Leechdoms^  iii.  30.)     [See  also  61  (iii.  46).} 
Nim  jv  ifig  >e  on  stane  weaxe  -j  gearwan  t  wudu  bindes  leaf  T  cuslyppan. 

c  1000  Leech'booky  III.  xxx.     (Saxon  Leechdoms^  ii.  p.  326.) 
Nim  wudu  merce  *]  hrefnes  f6t  1  wermod  nio)H)weardne  cu  sfyppan,  rudan, 
wudu  bindes  leaf. 

c  1000  Leech-book,  III.  xxxL     (Saxon  Leechdoms,  ii.  326.} 
Brittannica,  cusloppe, 

c  1000  iELFRic,  Vocab,     (Wright,  Vocab.*  135, 1.  26.) 
Brittanica,  cuslyppe. 

c  1000  Lat.  AS,  Glosses,     (Wright,  Vocab,^  361, 1.  23.) 
Glustrum,  an««  Cowslyppe. 

c  1450  Lat.  Eng.  Vocab.     (Wright,  Vocab.^  586, 1.  44.) 
Herba  paralisis,  an**  Couslyppe. 

c  1450  Lat.  Eng.  Vocab,     (Wright,  Vocab^  587,  L  46.) 
Hoc  ligustrum,  a  cowslowpe, 

c  1450  Nominale,     (Wright,  Vocab?  713,  L  ii.) 
Cowshppes. 

1584  A  Handeful  of  pleasant  Delites  (Park's  Heliconia  II.  pp.  1-6). 
(Littledale,  ed.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  N.S.S.  p.  no.) 
The  Cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  bee. 
In  their  gold  coates,  spots  you  see. 

1623  Shakespeare,  M.N,D,  ii.  i.    (F*  p.  148.) 
And  hang  a  pearle  in  every  cowslips  eare.  1623  /<^.  ib. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  cowslip  appears  to  hav 
been  taken  as  cow's  lip, 

(b)  Vaccinium,  an**  a  coweslyppe. 

c  1450  Lat.  Eng.  Vocab,     (Wright,  Vocab,^  618,  L  24.) 
Hoc  ligustrum,  A*®  a  cowyslepe. 

c  1475  Piclorial  Vocab.     (Wright,  Vocab.*  786, 1.  25.) 

Here  a  cowyslepe  may  hav  been  taken  as  '  a  cow's  leap.' 

Verbiscolo  odorato,  the  cow's-lip  [1598  cow-slip,  161 1  cowslip"]. 

1659  Florio,  ed.  Torriano. 
Cowslipt  ab  AS.  Cuslippe,  Flores  seu  herba  Paralyseos,  sic  dicti  quoniam  . 
iis  Vaccse  delectantur,  vel,  ut  aliis  placet,  k  similitudine  Labiorum  Vaccse. 
Doct.  Th.  H.  dictum  putat  ab  odore  suavi  animae  Vaccarum  aemuloy, 
cujus  sc.  odor  talis  est  qualem  Vaccse  ore  &  labiis  expirant. 

1671  Skinner,  Etym,  Ling.  Anglicance. 
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This  is  truly  rural.  "  Sweet  is  the  breth  of  mom ; "  and  sweet, 
some  say,  is  the  breth  of  a  cow. 

(2)  Ozslip,  ME.  ^oxe-siyppe,  AS.  oxan  siyppe,  'ox's  slip*  or 
'  dop/  in  like  manner  became  reduced  to  oxiipy  and  has  been  mis- 
taken as  *  ox-lip,*  '  ox*s  lip.* 

(jai)  JJip  flic  oxan  slyppan  ni>ewearde  "j  alor  rinde  wylle  on  buteran. 

c  1000  Leech-book^  I.  ii.  15.     {Saxon  Leechdoms,  ii.  p.  32.) 
[Cockayne  translates  here  "  ox-slip,"  elsewhere  "  oxlip."] 
I  know  a  banke  where  the  wilde  time  blowes, 
Where  Oxslips  and  the  nodding  Violet  growes, 
Quite  ouer-cannoped  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  muske  roses,  and  with  Eglantine. 

1623  Shakespeare,  M.N.D,  ii.  i.    (F*  p.  150.) 
Paigle,  it  is  of  use  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk,  for  a  cowslip :  cowslip 
with  OS  signifying  what  is  elsewhere  called  an  oxslip. 

1691  Ray,  South  and  East- Country  Words  (E.D.S.),  p.  88. 
Ox'sUps.    The  flowers  of  Cowslip  roots  as  produced  when  these  roots  are 
planted  upside  down,  and  with  cow-dung  or  soot  around;    The  manure 
doubtless  accounts  for  the  tint  produced. 

1888  LowsLEY,  Berkshire  fVords  (E.D.S.),  p.  122. 

(^)  Verbascolo,  the  pettie-mulleyn,  of  which  be  diuers  kinds,  as  Verbascolo 

odorato,  the  cow-slip  [1659  cow*s  tip'],  Verbascolo  albo,  the  oxe-tip, 

Verbascolo  minore,  the  primerose.  1598  Florid. 

Brachecuculi,  the   flowers  Cowslips,  Paigle,  Palsiewort  or   Oxe-tips  [so 

161 1 ;  in  1659  Oxetips].  1598  Florio. 

Oxiips,        1623  Shakespeare,  PV.  T,  iv.  3.    (F*  p.  292) ;  1634  Fletcher 

(and  Shakespeare?),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  i.  10. 
Ox-lips,  herbae  Paralyseos  species,  k  similitudine  Labri  Bubuli  in  floribus, 
vel,  ut  Doct.  Th.  H.  divinat,  ab  odore  grato  florum,  instar  Animae  seu 
Anhelitib  Bovini  fragrante,  v.  Cowslip. 

1 67 1  Skinner,  Etym,  Ling.  Angl.    {Etym.  Botanicum.) 
Paigles,  Ox-lips.  1692  Coles,  Eng.  Diet. 

4.  Stang,  ME.  stang^  a  sting.  I  find  star^  in  his  stang,  referring 
to  a  scorpion's  sting,  reduced  to  tang^  and  that  in  one  instance  mis- 
taken for  tung,  tongf  the  word  we  ar  now  pleased  to  spel  tongue. 
The  tongue  never  stings  except  with  words,  but  most  persons,  I 
think,  believ  that  the  pretty  little  harmless  red  forked  tongue  of  a 
serpent  is  his  "  fangs,"  with  which  he  "  stings."  The  scorpion's  sting 
is  of  course  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  tongue.  The  mod.  prov. 
Eng.  tang,  a  sting,  may  be  in  part  a  particular  use  of  tang,  a  point 
or  projecting  part. 

(a)  It  war  to  lang  to  mak  narratioun 

Off*  sychis  sore,  with  mony  stang  and  stound. 

1552  Lyndesay,  Testament  of  the  Papyngo  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  1 139. 

My  curse  upon  thy  venomM  stang,      1 789  Burns,  Address  to  the  Tooth-ach, 

{If)  The  scorpion  for-bare  is  tang  {his  stange  Fairfax  ms.,  his  tunge  Gott.  ms., 

his  tonge  Trin.  ms.] . 

Fra  bestes  )>ar  he  lai  amang.  c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.),  I. 

A  tange  of  a  nedyr,  acus.  c  1500  Ms,  diet.     (H.  p.  850.) 

Taf^.    The  sting  of  a  bee,  &c.    North.  1847  Haluwelu 
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The  next  two  cases  arise  from  the  fusion  of  an  initial  s  with  a 
preceding  plural  suffix,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  former. 

5.  Strickle,  ME.  strikUn^  frequentativ  of  striken^  intr.  go,  pass, 
etc.,  tr.  go  against,  hit,  strike,  etc.  The  form  strikkn^  being,  as  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  first  pointed  out  {Etym,  Diet  s.v.  trickle),  nearly  always 
used  after  or  in  connection  with  tears  {teres  strikled,  teris  *strikland) , 
came  to  lose  its  initial  s  in  the  plural  s  of  teres ;  hence  triklen,  mod. 
Eng.  trickle,  which  has  been  more  or  less  confused  with  iriU  in  like 
sense. 

(a)  His  salte  ttres  strikUd  doune  as  reyne. 

c  1386  Chaucer,  Prioress's  TaU  (Six-Text),  1.  187. 

Thus  the  J^ansdowne  manuscript.  The  Ellesmere  and  Hengwrt 
manuscripts  hav  trikled,  the  Cambridge  trekelede.  The  Petworth 
manuscript  has  striked,  the  Corpus  stryked,  the  weak  preterit  plural, 
and  the  Harleian  has  striken,  the  present  plural,  of  the  verb  striken, 
the  simplex  of  the  frequentativ  striklen.  These  variations  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  original  was  striklen;  altho  no  other  instance  of 
striklen  appears.  All  later  examples  hav  triklen,  trickle,  Tyrwhitt's 
reading  trilled  seems  to  hav  no  manuscript  authority. 

(b)  With  Uris  trickland  on  his  chekes. 

c  1400  Ywain  and  Gawain,  L  1558.     (Ritson,  Metr,  Rom,  i.  66.) 
Nay,  ful  of  sorowe  thou  now  me  seest; 
The  teeris  trikilen  dowun  on  my  face. 
For  "  Alius  regis  mortuus  est." 
c  1400  Political^  Rel.  <5r*  Love  Poems^  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  207,  L  46. 
The  red  blode  triklond  to  his  knee. 

a  1500  (?)  MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  122.     (H.  p.  889.) 
To  Trickle  downe,  destillare.  1570  Levins,  Manip,  Vocab.,  122, 1.  7. 

To  Trickily  destillare.  1570  Id,  128,  L  22. 

He  said  and  from  his  eyes  the  trickling  teares  ran  down  amain. 

1573  Phaer,  Virgil,  p.  300.     (Wr.  p.  61.) 
The  christall  dew  of  faire  Castalian  springs 
With  gentle  floatings  trickled  on  his  braines. 
1594  Lodge,  Wounds  of  Civill  War  (Hunterian  Qub),  p.  57. 
But  where  found  they  thee,  O  holie  Anthony  .  .  .  testifying  thy  contrition, 
by  thy  trickling  teares, 

1596  Lodge,  The  Divel  Coniured  (Hunterian  Qub),  p.  8. 
The  teares  fast  trickled  downe  his  face. 

a  1650  King  Arthur's  Death.     (Child,  Ballads,  L  44.) 

And  SO  *  tears  trickle '  thru  all  the  ballads.  In  modem  dialectal 
use  trickle  has  senses  which  appear  to  represent  the  original  sense 
*  go  *  or  '  glide  quietly/  without  reference  to  tears  or  other  water. 
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To  Trickle^  Trittle^  v.a.     (To  Trickle,  to  run  down  in  streams  or  drops.) 

To  bowl  or  roll;  as,  "  Trickle  me  an  orange  across  the  table."    Norf. 

1839  HoLLOWAY,  Gen,  Did,  of  Provincialisms, 

Trickling,  part    Applied  to  the  uncertain  scramble  of  a  wounded  hare. 

*'  I  seed  the  hare  a  trickling  along  the  deitch,  through  the  brirobles 

under  the  boo  of  yon  wicken."  1877  Leigh,  Cheshire  Gloss.,  p.  215. 

Well  make  shift  to  trickly  down  as  far  as  the  gate.    . 

1893  Q[uiller-Couch],  Delectable  Duchy,  p.  54. 

6.  Strike,  ME.  striken  (pret.  strok),  AS.  strtcan  (pret.  strac), 
go,  go  in  a  course,  glide,  flow ;  stil  used  in  these  original  senses,  tho 
they  ar  probably  regarded  as  developt  from  the  now  prevailing  sense 
'hit.*  The  ME.  striken  is  said  to  appear  rarely  as  triken^  just  as 
strikUn  appears  as  triklen  (see  above) . 

(a)   J?e  cwellers  leiden  swa  luiTerliche  on  hire  lich  j>  tet  blod  barst  ut  and 
sirac  adun  of  hire  bodi  as  stream  de9  of  welle. 

c  1200  St,  Marker ete,  p.  5. 
Ase  strem  )>at  strikep  stille. 

c  1 300  Song,  in  Spec,  Eng,,  Part  II.  p.  48, 1.  21.    (Ritson,  Anc.  Songs,  p.  32.) 
A  mous  that  moche  good  couthe,  as  me  thou3te, 
Stroke  forth  sternly,  and  strode  biforn  hem  alle. 

1377  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol.  I.  183, 
He  saide  to  his  sone,  "  Tak  a  pike, 
To-night  thou  schalt  with  me  strike,^* 
**  Whider?  "  seide  his  sone, 
c  1320  The  Sevyn  Sages,  1.  1254.     (Weber,  Metr,  Rom,  iii.  50.)  ' 


Here  I  must  pause.  There  remain  eight  or  nine  other  classes  of 
words  which  hav  sufferd  change  by  Attraction.  The  total  number 
of  words  affected  is  small,  but  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  before 
stating  the  philological  conclusions  to  which  the  study  leads.  In  an 
other  paper  I  hope  to  conclude  the  subject,  to  point  out  similar 
cases  of  Attraction  in  foreign  tongues,  and  to  giv  an  index  of  all  the 
words  treated. 
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VII.  — ^^ Extended''  and  ^^ Remote''  Deliberatives  in  Greek, 
By  Prof.  WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 
I. 

In  his  Att.  Syntax,  published  in  1843,  Kriiger  (§  54,  7, 
A.  2)  in  efifect  held  that  no  cases  of  the  indirect  deliberative 
subjunctive  were  found  that  could  not  be  solved  by  regarding 
the  introductory  phrases  ovk  e;)^a)  and  the  like  as  equivalent  to 
airopSi.  In  1847,  Madvig,  in  his  Synt.  d.  gr.  Sprache,  §  121, 
included,  under  the  head  of  the  deliberative  subjunctive,  two 
examples  which  cannot  be  so  explained  (PL  Symp.  194  and 
Isocr.  4,  44,  for  which  see  p.  160  of  this  paper),  though  he 
did  not  discuss  them.  Aken's  procedure  in  his  Grundziige 
(1861),  §  292,  is  similar;  and  so  is  Kiihner's,  as  late  even 
as  1870,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Gr.  Gramm.,  §§  559,  3, 
and  394,  5.  Professor  Goodwin,  in  his  Greek  Moods  and 
Tenses,  second  edition  (1865),  §  65,  3,  treats  the  dependent 
clause  in  l^^i  on  cItttj,  on  the  ground  of  its  affinities,  under 
the  head  of  the  final  sentence,  but  explains  it  as  "  caused  by 
the  analogy  of  the  common  expression  ovk  ep^ct  on  (or  rl) 
etTTtj,  equivalent  to  ovfc  olSep  on  etTrr),  he  knows  not  what  he 
shall  say^  which  contains  an  indirect  question  '* ;  and  in  a 
note  on  p.  135  of  Felton's  edition  of  the  Panegyric  of  Isocra- 
tes  he  expresses  the  same  view  with  more  fulness,  making  it 
clear  that  the  construction  in  his  view  is  of  deliberative  origin, 
although  in  I;^g)  on  elirfj  "  all  trace  of  the  indirect  question 
disappears."  In  later  editions  he  continues  to  hold  substan- 
tially the  same  view.  Monro,  in  his  Homeric  Grammar  (first 
edition,  1882,  §  282,  and  at  the  same  place  in  the  edition  of 
1891),  placed  his  statement,  "in  Attic  the  idiom  survives  in 
a  few  phrases,  as  ex^t  on  ecTrrj,"  under  the  general  head  of 
**  final  relative  clauses  "  and  the  specific  head  of  "  the  Rela- 
tive of  Purpose  with  the  Subjunctive." 
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Such  was  the  state  of  opinion,  when  a  note  in  Professor 
Jebb's  Philoctetes,  upon  opc^vra  .  .  .  ovBev  ivroirov^  oifx  oart^ 
apKeaeiev,  v.  28 1,  brought  the  matter  into  formal  discussion. 
The  beginning  of  the  note  reads  thus :  "  The  direct  ques- 
tion is  Tt9  dp/cea-f) ;  (deliberative,  or  'interrogative'  subjunc- 
tive)." In  a  notice  of  the  edition,  published  in  the  Classical 
Review  for  April,  1891,  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  comments  as 
follows :  "  The  note  begins  by  treating  the  sentence  as 
an  oblique  deliberative :  but  if  this  be  right,  as  it  probably 
is,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  construction  is  so 
stretched  that  fAe  interrogative  character  is  lost.  The  fact 
I  believe  to  be  that  the  deliberative  construction  is  subtly 
modified,  and  three  stages  may  be  traced  as  follows :  First 
stage,  ovK  yBeiP  o&ri^  apKeaeiev,  *  I  did  not  know  who  was  to 
aid,'  —  truly  interrogative  and  deliberative ;  second  stage, 
OVK  elxov  oarit:  dpKdaeiev,  where  the  interrogative  character 
is  sliding  into  the  relative;  third  stage,  oviiv  el^ov  oart^ 
/C.T.X.,  where  the  relative  character  of  oari^  is  established. 
The  last  usage  is  what  we  have  here  :  it  is  so  like  the  Latin 
final  quivfiXh  subjunctive  that  few  readers  or  commentators 
stop  to  notice  the  difference;  but  it  certainly  is  not  that, 
else  we  could  say  eTrefiyJra  o<m^  dyyiWoi,  which  we  cannot 
do :  it  is  always  dyyeXeV*  Mr.  Sidgwick  appends  the  form 
in  which  he  himself  would  have  cast  the  note :  "  This  is  an 
extension  of  the  deliberative  construction,  used  after  nega- 
tive sentences,  which  becomes  at  last  practically  equivalent 
to  the  final" 

In  the  Classical  Review  for  July,  1891,  Professor  Tarbell, 
in  a  brief  article,  speaks  of  the  construction  as  "  the  exten- 
sion of  the  dependent  deliberative  construction,  after  certain 
verbs,  to  relative  clauses  "  ;  and,  a  little  later,  he  cites  Soph. 
Phil.  938  (oif  yhp  aXXop  otB'  oT<p  \4y(o)  and  Isocr.  21,  i  (ov 
irpoif>d<r€to^  dirop^t  Sl  ijPTLPa  \4yoi)  virep  ^ikLov  tovtovl)  as 
illustrating  the  transition  from  interrogative  to  relative 
clauses,  and  adds  the  following : 

"By  regarding  aXXop  and  Trpoifydaeo)^  as  proleptic,  we  could 
ejrplain  the  dependent  clauses  as  ordinary  indirect  questions, 
without  detriment  to  the  sense.     Most  of  the  other  passages. 
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however,  resist  such  treatment.  The  cases  after  iari  (Soph. 
Aj.  514  ifioX  yhp  ovk4t  earip  etV  o  ri  /SXcTTca  ;  Eur.  H.  F. 
1245  ycfjuo  KaK&v  S^,  KoifK^r  ea-d*  otttj  redfj)  are  especially 
noteworthy,  because  here  the  verb  is  not  even  capable  of 
being  followed  by  an  indirect  question,  oifc  ea-rip  etV  o  re 
fi^Jiro)  grows  by  an  easy  transition  out  of  ovk  ex^  ek  o  rt 
pkeirca,  understood  as  meaning  *I  have  nothing  to  look  to.'" 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  note  had  dealt  only  with  optatives  follow- 
ing a  secondary  tense.  Of  the  fourteen  examples  cited  in 
Mr.  Tarbeirs  paper,  a  few  were  optatives  after  a  secondary 
tense,  but  the  larger  part  were  subjunctives  after  a  primary 
tense.  Before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  all  these  examples  before  us,  together  with  others  that 
have  been  contributed  since.  (One  example  of  my  own  find- 
ing I  shall  add  later.)  The  arrangement  is  chronological. 
[Examples  in  which  ou;^  f)^©  may  be  interpreted  as  equivalent 
to  OVK  olBa  are  omitted.] 

TOiavra  firj'xavrifiar  i^evpayv  rdXa^ 

fipOTolaiP  avro^  ovk  e^^  <r6<f>ia'fi  0T<p 

Trj<:  vvv  7rapov<rr)^  mjfiovfjf;  aTraXKarf&,  —  Aesch.  P.  V.  469, 

i/JboX  yhp  ovKir  eoTiv  ei9  o  ti  ffKiirta 
ir^rjv  aov*  —  Soph.  Ai.  514. 

&  \ifi^v€^,  &  7rpo/3\rJT€^,  &  ^vvovaiai 

Ofjp&p  opeifoPy  &  'xarappSyy€<;  Trirpai, 

vfup  TdS\  ov  yhp  aXKop  plS*  OT<p  Xeyci), 

apaKXaiofiai  irapovai  rol<i  el(o66aip, 

oV  €py  6  7rat9  fi  ^ipacrep  ouf  'A;^t\X^ci)9  • — Soph.  Phil.  936. 

op&pra  fJL€P  pav^,  &9  ^X^^  ipava-ToXovp, 
nrdaa^  fielSaxra^^  aphpa  S*  ovBep*  cptottop, 
ovx  oa-Ti^  apKcaeiep,  ovS*  oari^  p6<rov 
KcifiPOPTi  a-vWd^ocTO' — Soph.  Phil.  279, 

OVK  ex'^v  /3daip, 
oifBe  TIP*  irfx<i>p<^P  KaKoyeiTOPa, 
irap  ^  ar6pop  dprirvirop  /3apv/3p&T  aTTOKXava-eiep  aifuiTf}p6m 
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09  rav  OepfJbordrav  alfioBa  tcrfKLOfUvav  €\k€(op 

ivOijpov  iroSo^  ^TTioiac 

fl>v\Xoi^  KaTevvda-euv,  —  Soph.  Phil.  691. 

oifjLoi,  TTpoBiBofuu,  fcovfcir  elalv  iXwiBe^, 

OTToi  rpawofievo^  Odvarov  *Af}y€ia>p  <f>v^(o  • 

OVT09  yap  ffv  fioi  /caTa<f>vyT)  aarfjpla^,  —  Eur.  Or.  722. 

OH.  io-X€  OTOfi,  w  fit)  fi&fa  \4ycav  p^l^ov  nrdOrj^, 
HP.  7^/Lwo  KaKOfp  Bi],  KOv/c€T  lad*  OTTOV  redf). 

—  Eur.  H.  F.  1244. 
ovBiva  yap  el^ov  ooti^  ^Apyodev  fioXdv 

€i9  "Apyo^  avOi^  ra^  ifjut^  iiriaroXd^ 
7r€/i^i€.  — Eur.  I.  T.  588. 

TiV  €X<ii>v  <l>fjfirj^  aya0T}p  tjkci^,  i<f>  ortp  Kvca&fi€v  ayvid^  ; 

—  Ar.  Eq.  1321.* 

el  Be  fii]T€  Bi  o  Ti  fiTjTe  oroia-i  fitfre  d<f>  orov  7ro\€fi'^(ra)fX€P 
eoTi,  va>9  ov/c  ix  iraPTO^  rpoirov  ttjp  eiprjpr^p  Troirfriop  fjfilp ; 

—  Andoc.  3.  16.^ 

&{rr€  ov  TOVTO  BiBoi/ca  fit)  ovk  ep^o)  o  ri  B&  exdar^  t&p 
^i\a)Py  &p  eif  y^rai,  dXXit  fit)  ovk  €)(^a>  ifcaPov<;  oU  B&. 

—  Xen.  Anab.  i,  7,  7. 

ikp  pip  ovp  pifc&a-i,  ri  Bel  avroif^  Xveip  rffp  y^<f>vpap ;  oifBk 
yap  &p  voWal  y4<f>vpai  &(tip  €)(pifi€P  &p  oiroi  <f>vy6pTe^  rjp^l^ 
<rfl9^a>/A€i/.  ^^hp  B^  ai  rfp^l^  pc/c&fiep,  XeXvp^tnj^  r^  ye<f>vpa^ 
oirx  l^ovacp  ixelpoi  oiroi  <f>vycD<rip '  —  Xen.  Anab.  2,  4,  19. 

Bel  piePToi  ToU  fiiXXovatp  ap0p€O7roi<;  ?^eip  on  et<T<j>4po>aLP 
eU  TO  areypop  rov  ipyaaop^epov  Ta<;  ip  r^  viraiOptp  ipyaaia^, 

—  Xen.  Oec.  7,  20. 

tce^  oip  KoX  Kf]<f>i(rlov  dpTiKarr)yopij(r€i,  xal  S^et  o  ri  X4yrj, 

—  Lys.  6,  42. 

(Xeytf  is  a  sure  emendation  of  Bekker's  for  X^et.) 

^  Cted  in  the  Qassical  Review  for  Febr.,  1894,  by  Professor  Sonnenschein, 
whose  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  Mr.  H.  Richards.  Professor  Sonnen- 
Khein's  article  appeared  too  late  to  admit  of  special  discussion  here. 

*  Contributed  privately  by  Professor  Tarbell. 
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irpSrepov  yhp  ovk  €J((ov  7rp6<f>a(Tiv  iff)"  ^9  rod  fiiov  \Syov 
Boifjv  vvvl  Bth  rovTov  €t\rj<f>a.  —  Lys.  24,  I. 

TOiovTOP  €00^  fiplv  TrapiSoaav,  &ar€  .  .  .  ifcaripov^  €j(€iv 
€0'  oU  <f>i\oTififj0&aiv.  —  Isocr.  4,  43  and  44. 

ov  7rpo<f>da€a)f;  &7rop&,  St'  Tjpriva  \4y(D  virkp  Nifclov  rovrovL 

—  Isocr.  21,  I. 

ovhev  €Ti  Bioia-ei  avr^  otttjovp  t&v  ivBdZe  otiovv  yiyv€<r6ai, 
iav  fiopop  i'xrf  0T(p  SidXAyrfrai,  a\\(o^  re  fcal  Ka\£. 

—  Plat.  Symp.  p.  194,  D. 

iv  otfP  T^  avyKOifirfau  rov  pip  ipcurrov  6  a/coXaaro^  LTrtro^ 
ej^et  on  TUyjj  irpo^  top  i^pio^oP' —  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  255,  E. 

(X^  is  a  sure  emendation  of  Bekker's  for  Xeyet.) 

OVK  €t)(pp^p  orov  iinXa/Soip^Oa  oifS*  otov  Kparolpsp. 

—  Dem.  35,  25. 

oifBk  pip  dpOpdwcDP  Tt9  €fjp  iwl  /3oval  teal  epyoi^ 
<f>aip6p,€P0^  cTTOpip^oio  Be  avXa/co^,  Bptip*  ipoip^rjp  * 

—  Theocr.  25,  218.^ 

In  the  Classical  Review  for  March,  1892,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "The  Subjunctive  of  Purpose  in  Relative  Clauses  in 
Greek,"  Dr.  Earle,  of  Barnard  College,  combated  Mr.  Tar- 
bell's  position,  holding,  as  Monro  had  held,  that  the  idiom  in 
question  is  descended  from  a  clause  of  purpose,  —  a  conclu- 
sion  shared,  without   argument,  by  a  writer  in   the  same 

1  Contributed  to  me  privately  by  Professor  Tarbell,  who  also  points  out  that 
the  same  construction  occurs  in  Theocr.  16,  68,  if  we  take  the  subordinate  clause 
as  relative : 

Ofxep  ippdffofffip,  which  used  to  be  read  in  Thuc.  7,  25,  is  generally  replaced 
now  by  tfxws  <f»pdff(affip,  the  reading  of  the  Vaticanus. 

My  colleague,  Professor  Burton,  has  pointed  out  two  interesting  examples  in 
the  New  Testament,  Mark  14,  14:  rov  icrlp  rh  icardXvAid  fiou,  &irov  rd  rdo-xa 
ftrrd  T(ap  fiaSfirQp  fwv  ipdyw ;  and  Acts  21,  16:  Ayoprts  xap*  <f  ^pur$QfiMP  Mrd- 
fffapl  TiPi  KuTplipy  dpxa^V  fMOrrry  (see  also  the  footnote  on  p.  186).  The  latter 
probably  touches  the  extreme  point  reached  in  the  development  of  the  construction. 
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journal,  signing  the  initials  J.  D.  to  articles  to  be  referred 
to  in  Part  II.  "The  source  of  the  error  into  which,"  as 
Mr.  Earle  thinks,  "  Mr.  Tarbell  and  others  have  fallen  "  is 
a  confusion  among  the  three  meanings  of  e;^©,  namely,  *'I 
have,"  "  I  know,"  and  "  I  am  able,"  and  a  confusion  between 
the  interrogative  ti^  and  the  indefinite  or  general  relative 
o<rr£9.  The  examples  after  iyw  in  the  sense  of  **  I  know," 
as  well  as  those  after  similar  phrases  like  ayLT^-^avSiy  Mr.  Earle 
regards  as  indirectly  deliberative.  The  examples  after  l;^© 
in  the  sense  of  "  I  have,"  and  examples  after  such  phrases 
as  oi  yap  aWov  oUa,  quoted  above,  and  after  such  phrases  as 
KovK€T  elalv  ikiriSe^,  he  considers  to  be  of  final  origin.  With 
regard  to  a  number  of  examples  which  he  gives,  he  grants 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  ex©  means  "  have  " 
or  **  know,"  and  consequently  to  decide  whether  the  construc- 
tion is  final  or  deliberative,  it  being  final  in  the  former  case, 
and  deliberative  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Earle's  specific  argument^  against  Mr.  Tarbell's  ex- 
planation appears  in  a  brief  passage  which  I  quote  verbatim : 

"  Soph.  Phil.  938 :  vyiXv  rd^,  ou  yap  dWov  olS*  ortp  XeyoD 
may  be  paraphrased  oi  yap  aWov  l)((o,  KaOd  olBa,  orcp  \4y<a. 
The  fact  that  the  antecedent  is  here  expressed  seems  enough 
to  show  that  there  is  no  relation  with  an  indirect  question. 
So  Isocr.  21,  I  : 

ov  irpo<l>d(T€a)(;  airopm^  Si   rjPTiva  \ey(D  xnrep  NiKiov  rovrovi  = 
€xa>  'rrpii(f>a^tp  /crX., 

where  also  the  antecedent  is  expressed." 

1  A  remark  of  Mr.  Earle's,  not  in  the  nature  of  an  argument,  calls  for  a 
moments  notice :  **  As  will  be  seen  by  the  quotations  I  have  made,  more  than 
one-half  of  Professor  Tarbell's  examples  —  *of  the  phenomenon  which  had  not 
been  recognized  by  any  previous  grammarian '  —  have  been  examined  and  dis- 
cnsBed  by  Kruger  and  Goodwin."  I  am  sure  that  others,  like  myself,  would 
suppose,  if  they  had  before  them  only  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted,  that 
Mr.  Tarbell  meant  to  say  that  no  one  before  himself  had  recognized  the  phe- 
nomenon at  all.  .What  he  actually  wrote  was  *'  the  phenomenon  had  not  been 
clearly  recognized,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  previous  grammarian"  [the 
italics  are  mine] ;  and  nobody  could  read  the  passage  in  its  context  without  see- 
ing that  Mr.  Tarbell  meant  before  Mr.  Sidgwick,  not  before  himself. 
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On  what  I  have  now  quoted  from  Mr.  Earle,  three  com- 
ments need  to  be  made  before  we  proceed  to  weigh  the 
evidence. 

First,  neither  Mr.  Tarbell  nor  Mr.  Sidgwick  (if  he  be 
meant  among  the  "others")  can  have  fallen  into  error 
through  overlooking  an  "ambiguity"  between  *' oari^it  an 
indefinite  or  general  relative,"  and  "t/?  introducing  an 
indirect  question."  Whether  right  or  wrong  in  their  theory, 
both  —  as  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  verbatim  show 
—  recognized  as  clearly  as  Mr.  Earle  himself  that,  in  the 
examples  which  illustrate  what  they  regard  as  the  extreme 
point  of  development,  the  connective  is  not  an  interrogative, 
but  a  relative.  In  fact,  the  essential  point  of  their  belief  is 
that  the  construction  has  been  extended  from  the  interroga- 
tive form  to  the  relative  form. 

Secondly,  I  must  express  my  dissent  from  the  general 
attitude  which  is  indicated  in  the  sentence  quoted  from 
Mr.  Earle.  Nothing  is  surer  than  that  extensions,  and 
even  new  formations  through  association,  take  place  in 
syntactical  mechanisms,  just  as  they  do  in  word-meanings. 
Mr.  Earle  would  be  on  no  more  dangerous  ground  if  he 
were  to  say  that  our  word  "palace"  cannot  be  descended 
from  the  name  of  a  certain  hill  in  Rome  (to  go  no  further 
back  in  the  matter),  because  our  word  does  not  carry  with 
it  any  idea  of  a  hill.  The  fact  that,  in  the  last  example, 
the  antecedent  is  expressed,  shows  only  that  the  dependent 
construction  is  at  any  rate  no  longer  an  indirect  question, 
but  not  in  the  least  that  it  did  not  originate  in  such  a 
question. 

The  third  comment  is  that,  if  Mr.  Earle's  argument  were 
sound,  a  similar  argument  would,  in  the  case  of  several  of  his 
examples,  destroy  his  own  explanation.  Stripped  of  the  indi- 
vidual form  which  it  takes  in  this  particular  place,  his  canon 
would  have  to  read  somewhat  as  follows  :  If  in  a  given  exam- 
ple the  full  apparatus  and  full  force  of  a  given  known  con- 
struction do  not  exist,  then  the  construction  found  in  the 
example  can  have  no  relation  with  that  known  construction. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  example  in  Orestes  722,  which 
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Mr.  Earle  pronounces  "another  instance  of  the  purpose- 
construction  "  ?  It  runs  as  follows :  KovKer  elalv  iXirihe^, 
Sttoc  Tpairofievo*;  Bdvarov  ^ApyeioDv  <f>vya>,  ^^  there  are  no  longer 
any  hopes  to  which  I  may  turn  and  escape  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Argives,*'  The  main  sentence  denies  the  existence  of 
hopes.  But  hopes,  we  might  make  answer  to  Mr.  Earle,  do 
not  exist  in  order  that  one  may  escape.  Inasmuch,  then,  as 
the  thought,  though  similar,  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
purpose  clause,  there  could  —  on  Mr.  Earle's  canon  —  be  no 
relation  between  this  example  and  the  construction  of  pur- 
pose. 

But  a  positive  refutation  of  this  position  can,  I  think,  be 
given.  Questions  like  cur  gaudeam^  in  the  sense  of  why 
should  I  rejoice,  are  well  known.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  clauses  of  the  common  type  seen  in  nihil  est  cur  gaii- 
deas  or  nihil  est  quod  gaudeaSy  "  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  rejoice,"  the  introductory  word  is  a  relative,  not  an 
interrogative.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  interrogative  turned  relative,^ 
—  in  other  words,  an  example  of  a  phenomenon  exactly  par- 
allel, so  far  as  this  part  of  the  mechanism  is  concerned,  with 
the  phenomenon  contended  for  by  Mr.  Tarbell. 

This  evidence  —  if  it  be  thought  to  be  evidence  —  of  the 
unvalidity  of  Mr.  Earle's  argument  undoes  his  work ;  but  it 
of  course  does  not  solve  the  question. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  me  entirely  possible  and  natural 
that  such  a  construction  as  the  one  under  discussion  should 
have  been  derived  from  either  of  the  two  sources  claimed  for 
it.  From  the  deliberative  question  "to  whom  shall  I  speak" 
could  easily  come  the  chain  of  combinations,  "  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  whom  to  speak,"  "I  do  not  know  to  whom  to  speak,"  "  I 
have  no  one  to  whom  to  speak,"  "  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
to  speak,"  and  even,  at  the  extreme,  "there  is  a  man  to  whom 
to  speak," — a  construction  not  identical  with  that  of  pur- 
pose, but  near  enough  to  it  to  remind  one  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  combination  "  he  has  built  a  bridge  by  which 
we  may  escape"  could  easily  arise  the  combination  "there  is 

^  Sach  is,  in  my  conception,  the  simple  explanation  of  a  much  misunderstood 
construction. 
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a  bridge  by  which  we  may  escape,"  and,  finally,  "  there  is  no 
bridge  by  which  we  may  escape."  Or,  quite  possibly,  a  more 
direct  way  could  be  struck  out.  Under  the  feeling  "  I  must 
get  me  a  weapon  with  which  to  defend  myself,"  one  might 
say  "I  have  no  weapon  with  which  to  defend  myself."  But, 
in  either  case,  there  is  an  extension.  The  alternatives  be- 
tween which  we  have  to  choose  are  not  a  plain  clause  of 
purpose  and  an  extended  construction  of  deliberation,  but 
an  extended  clause  of  purpose  and  an  extended  deliberative 
clause. 

What  evidence,  now,  can  be  found  to  decide  between  these 
two  rival  theories,  both  of  which  are  antecedently  rational } 

Three  kinds  of  evidence  might  be  looked  for,  turning  upon 
three  things  which  have  to  be  accounted  for;  namely,  (i)  the 
range  of  introductory  expressions  after  which  the  construc- 
tion occurs,  (2)  the  chronological  order  in  which  the  various 
classes  under  this  range  are  found  to  stand,  and  (3)  the  form 
of  the  construction. 

(i)  We  are  of  course  not  dealing  with  the  obvious  cases 
of  deliberative  questions  after  verbs  like  afirixavS),  airopS}  or 
its  opposite  eu7rop&,  but  with  the  construction  after  such 
phrases  as  in  ov/c  ej^G)  i/cavov<:  oU  Bat,  ov  yhp  aWov  olSa  or^ 
XeyG),  fcouKer  elalv  eXTTiSe?  ottoi  rpairofievo^  Bdvajov  <f>vy(i), 
S^€i  on  Xeytf,  etc.  All  of  these  with  one  exception  (Ar.  Eq. 
132 1)  come  under  the  head  of  the  expression  either  of  the 
existence  of  a  difficulty,  or  (its  opposite)  the  absence  of  a 
difficulty  (existence  of  a  means).  Now  this  limitation  is 
intelligible,  if  the  construction  is  descended  from  that  com- 
mon form  of  the  expression  of  difficulty,  the  question  of 
perplexity,  which  is  a  shade  of  the  deliberative  subjunctive. 
It  never  got  wholly  out  of  sight  of  its  starting-point.  It 
could  not  be  used,  e.£^.  after  a  verb  like  "  I  give,"  "  I  send," 
*'I  appoint,"  for  there  is  in  the  meaning  of  these  verbs 
nothing  to  suggest  anything  like  perplexity  or  difficulty. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand, 
on  Mr.  Earle's  theory,  why,  after  these  and  countless  other 
verbs  which  are  constantly  being  followed  by  purpose-clauses, 
the  construction  in  question  never  appears. 
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(2)  The  second  point  at  which  evidence  might  perhaps  be 
found  is  in  the  historical  relation  of  the  two  kinds  of  expres- 
sions after  which,  with  the  exception  already  noted,  the  con- 
struction occurs;  viz.  the  expression  of  the  existence  of  a 
difficulty  ("  I  am  at  a  loss,"  etc.)  and  the  expression  of  the 
existence  of  a  means.  Not  only  do  19  examples  out  of  a 
total  of  25  belong  under  the  former  type,  but,  with  the  same 
exception  from  Aristophanes,  all  the  earlier  examples  belong 
to  it  down  to  the  last  from  Xenophon, — which  indeed,  as  the 
statement  of  the  necessity  of  the  procuring  of  a  means,  is  not 
far  removed,  and  forms  the  transition  to  the  new  type  ("  we 
have  no  means/*  "we  must  have  a  means,"  "we  have  a 
means  ").  This  state  of  things,  while  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible upon  the  theory  that  the  construction  originates  in  a 
final  clause,  is  yet,  upon  that  theory,  improbable,  while  it  is 
precisely  what  we  should  look  for  upon  the  theory  of  a 
development  from  the  deliberative  subjunctive,  as  sketched 
in  detail  above. 

(3)  The  third  possible  evidence  lies  in  the  form  of  the 
construction.  And  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Earle's 
theory  receives  its  death-stroke.  In  all  the  examples  of  the 
subjunctive  that  have  been  cited  on  either  side  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  one  from  Hesiod,  which  I  shall  presently 
show  to  be  of  a  different  character),  the  mode  is  unattended 
by  av  or  zee.  Yet,  practically  speaking,  the  clause  of  purpose 
introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun  (the  construction  after 
Xva  or  o^pa  is  of  course  a  different  affair)  took  a  subjunctive 
with  av  or,K€,  or  a  future  indicative,  the  former  prevailing 
in  Homer,  the  latter  winning  an  almost  complete  triumph 
later.     The  subjunctive  in  T  459  (=r  287), 

€kBot€,  Kal  Tifirjv  airoTipefiev  rjv  riv  eotxev, 
fj  T€  KoX  ia-a-OfjLevoia-i  fier  av6p<i>iroi<Ti  TreXijTat^ 

is  said  by  Professor  Goodwin,  M.  T.  §  568,  to  be  the  only 
case  of  the  relative  with  the  subjunctive  without  tee  in  such 
sentences  in  Homer.  The  exact  force  of  the  mode  in  this 
example  is  hard  to  determine,  and  I  am  willing,  so  far  as  our 
argument  is  concerned,  that  it  should  be  classed   as   final. 
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We  may  even  grant  the  case  <r  334,  placed  under  this  head 
by  Delbriick  and  Monro, 

fiTj  ri^  roL  rd^a  "Ipov  &fA€ipa>v  dXKofi  dvaar^, 
09  T19  <r  dfi<f>l  Kaprj  K€K07ra)^  X^P^^  oTi^ap^aiv 
8a)/uiro9  iKTrifiylrijai  <f>opv^a^  aifJLart  ttoW^, 

though  it  is  possible  that  the  relative  clause  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  expression  of  warning  ("look  to  it  that 
another  does  not  arise  and  "),  or  that  it  is  only  an  expression 
of  expectation  without  av^  (so  Ameis-Hentze).  But,  even  if 
these  cases  are  sound,  they  are  but  two  ^  against  a  very  large 
number. 

Now  if  the  construction  under  examination  were  a  devel- 
opment from  the  relative  clause  of  purpose,  it  would  do  one 
of  three  things.  It  would,  in  conformity  with  ordinary  Attic 
usage,  appear  with  the  future  indicative  for  its  mode ;  Or  it 
would  appear  with  the  indicative  in  some  examples  and  the 
subjunctive  with  dv  or  k€  in  others ;  or,  at  the  extreme,  it 
would  appear  with  the  future  indicative  in  some  examples, 
the  subjunctive  with  dv  or  KeAn  some  others,  and,  just  con- 
ceivably in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  with  the  sub- 
junctive without  dv  or  k€.  Instead,  however,  of  doing  any 
of  these  things,  it  appears  in  every  case  with  the  subjunctive, 
and,  in  no  case  that  properly  belongs  under  the  head  which 
we  are  considering,  with  dv  or  kc.  This  state  of  affairs  would, 
humanly  speaking,  be  impossible  if  the  construction  had 
originated  in  a  clause  of  purpose,  whereas  it  is  precisely  what 
is  to  be  expected  if  the  clause  originated  in  a  deliberative 
subjunctive. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  one  case  which  Mr.  Earle 
adduces  that  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  present  head. 
In  this  example,  which  is  from  Hesiod  Op.  57  (Scoao)  kukov 
^  K€v  diravre^  \  rdpiroavTai)^  not  only  is  the  introductory  ex- 
pression different  from  any  that  we  have  seen,^  but  the 
dependent  clause  contains  a  kcv.     These  two  facts  sever  it 

1  See  a  similar  subjunctive  with  k€p,  in  d  754,  p.  1 70,  below. 
*  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  the  verb  in  old  rts  .  .  .  Bavfidffffcrai  in 
Z  467  as  a  subjunctive,  as  Monro  is  inclined  to  do. 
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from  all  the  other  examples,  and  reduce  it  to  the  ordinary 
construction  of  the  earlier  clause  of  purpose,  as  commonly 
treated.  Out  of  such  cases  as  this,  had  they  occurred  fre- 
quently, a  construction  similar  to  that  which  has  been  under 
discussion,  only  with  av,  not  without  it,  might  indeed  have 
been  developed,  but  was  not.  And,  if  it  had  been,  it  would 
not  have  been  confined  within  the  narrow  range  to  which  the 
Extended  Deliberative  Subjunctive  is  confined ;  nor  would  it 
have  stopped  at  the  stage  of  development  represented  by  the 
subjunctive  with  av  or  ice,  but,  like  the  construction  of  pur- 
pose itself,  would  have  passed  on  to  the  stage  seen  in  the 
Attic  construction  with  the  future  indicative. 

These  objections  were  urged  by  myself  in  a  discussion 
which  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  in  the  summer  of  1892,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Earle's  "Notes  on  the  Subjunctive  of  Pur- 
pose in  Relative  Clauses  in  Greek.*'  Mr.  Earle's  paper  was 
printed  in  abstract  in  the  Proceedings  for  that  year.  One 
phrase  in  it,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  published,  seems  to 
point  to  a  conceivable  means  of  escape  from  the  argument 
which  I  have  given.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  the 
paper  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  Mr.  Earle's  conception  of  the 
prototype  of  the  Attic  idiom  than  did  his  article  in  the  Clas- 
sical Review,  I  reprint  it  here  in  full. 

The  paper  contained  an  examination  of  the  idiom  o^<r  ivri.  (^ot),  or  o^k  ((x*^t 
it  {pffTit  or  rel  adv.)  and  subj.  (or  opt.  aft.  secondary  tense).  The  prototype  of 
the  Attic  idiom  was  sought  in  Homeric  Greek :  cf.  //.  ^/,  ///  sqq.^  II.  19,  355-7, 
II.  6,  450  sqq.,  //.  4,  164,  II,  2iy  103  sq.,  Od.  6,  201  sqq.,  II.  3,  459  sq.,  Od.  15, 
310  sq.,  with  Soph.  Ai.  514  sq.,  Eur.  H.  F.  1245,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  7,  Eur.  Or. 
722  sq.  (For  other  examples  from  Attic  Greek,  see  Class.  Rev.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  93-5.) 
It  was  suggested  that  ''the  gradual  obsolescence  of  the  subjunctive  which  can  be 
traced  in  Ionic  and  Attic  Greek,  in  what  Weber  calls  *  unvollstandige  Finalsatze  * 
with  ifwtoi,  seems  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  similar  obsolescence  in  the 
kindred  relative  final-clauses"  (Ji,e,  relative  in  the  more  restricted  sense).  In 
this  process  the  finite  construction  of  the  rel.  clause  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  use  of  the  fut.  particip.  to  express  purpose  after  verbs  of  motion,  a  usage 
10  extensive  in  Ionic  Greek  that  in  Hdt.  viii-ix,  which,  according  to  my  examina- 
tion, contain  not  a  single  fut.  rel.  clause  of  purpose ^  and  no  certain  instance  of  the 
o^  fx^t  ^9^^  constr.  with  (so-called)  final  subjunct.,  we  find  the  fut.  part,  in  all 
17  times.  '■^  '*  In  such  a  sweeping  away  of  the  subjunctive  constr.  we  must  seek  an 
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explanation  of  a  survival  as  certain  as  the  o^k  tx"^  ^<^*'  W  constr.  appears  to  be, 
examined  from  t(ie  point  of  view  of  historical  syntax.  It  is  here  that  Goodwin's 
remark  is  suggestive.  If,  instead  of  saying  that  the  construction  in  question 
'may  be  explained \}y  the  analogy  of  the  indirect  deliberative,  we  say  that  it  is 
to  be  explained  from  the  essential  nature  of  the  subjunct.,  traced  in  its  develop- 
ment in  Homer,  and  found. again,  in  perhaps  still  further  development,  in  Attic 
Greek,  as  a  survival,  sometimes  obscured  and  confused  by  the  indirect  deliberative, 
the  similar  form  of  which  served  to  prevent  it  from  sharing  the  fate  of  its  com- 
panion relative  clauses  of  purpose.  If  we  put  the  case  in  this  form  (pointing  out 
in  our  support  the  triple  ambiguity  of  ^x^^^  ^^^  the  ambiguity  of  A^-rif ),  we  shall, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  as  near  the  truth  as  we  are  likely  to  get  in  so  subtle  a  matter." 
[The  writer  did  not  make  himself  responsible  for  any  particular  theory  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Greek  subjunctive.  He  does  not,  however,  wish  himself 
to  be  considered  as  favoring  the  putting  on  the  same  footing,  though  they  may 
both  for  convenience'  sake  be  classed  as  ''  final,"  such  subjunctives  as  those  which 
are  discussed  above,  and  the  final  subjunctive  developed  from  the  independent 
hortatory  subjunctive.^    Cf.  Eur.  Suppl.  1232,  with  Soph.  Antig.  1332  sq.,  1 184  sq.] 

From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Earle  printed  his  paper,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  pointed  out,  in  our 
oral  discussion,  as  afiforded  by  the  absence  of  av  or  /ce,  he 
continued  to  hold  his  opinion.  If  that  is  so,  there  are  but 
two  forms  in  which  it  would  be  conceivably  possible  to  hold 
it.  These  would  be  somewhat  as  follows:  (i)  The  construc- 
tion in  question  was  originally  expressed  by  the  bare  sub- 
junctive, at  a  time  (this  must  have  been  well  back  of  the 
Homeric  age;  yet  no  example  occurs  in  Homer)  when  the 
bare  subjunctive  was  the  form  employed  in  the  relative  clause 
of  purpose  ;  but,  while  other  clauses  of  purpose  pas.sed  on 
to  the  stage  at  which  av  or  k€  was  used,  and  then  to  the 
stage  in  which  the  future  indicative  was  used,  these  particu- 
lar clauses  were  held  .to  their  earliest  form  by  their  close 
resemblance  to  the  indirect  deliberative  question ;  or  (2)  the 
construction  began  at  a  time  when  the  relative  clause  of 
purpose  took  the  subjunctive  with  av  or  /ce,  but,  when  this 

1  I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  in  a  paper  printed  in  abstract  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Philological  Association  for  1892,  that  the  subjunctive  with  (iv  or 
<c€  in  the  relative  final  clause  is  not  of  "  hortatory  "  origin,  but  expressed  originally 
simply  something  reckoned  upon  ("  future  "  or  "  prospective  "  subjunctive).  This 
view,  though  not  the  one  put  forth  by  Delbriick,  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary, 
and  also  to  have  the  distinct  merit  of  bridging  the  chasm  which  would  otherwise 
exist  between  the  Homeric  idiom  and  the  Attic. 
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clause  passed  on  to  the  stage  in  which  the  future  indicative 
was  employed,  it  remained  in  the  subjunctive,  and  also  shook 
ofiF  its  av  or  /c€,  on  account  of  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
indirect  deliberative  question.  In  either  case,  Mr.  Earle's 
phrase  ought  not  to  be  *•  sometimes  obscured  and  confused 
by  the  indirect  deliberative,"  but  **  completely  obscured  and 
overpowered  by  the  indirect  deliberative.**  The  phrase,  how- 
ever, is  unimportant.  What  is  important  is  that  to  grant 
either  of  these  alternatives  is  to  grant  a  closer  resemblance 
between  our  examples  and  the  indirect  deliberative  than  be- 
tween our  examples  and  the  clause  of  purpose ;  and  to  do 
this  is  to  surrender  the  case  entirely. 

The  passage  in  brackets  in  Mr.  Earle's  paper  might  per- 
haps at  first  sight  appear  to  undo  my  objection  to  his  theory, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  not  speak  of  the  prototype  of  the  con- 
struction as  being  strictly  "final.**  It  becomes  necessary, 
then,  to  examine  the  examples  which  he  cites  from  Homer, 
to  see  what  is  the  concrete  starting-point  which  he  has  in 
mind.  They  are  here  presented  in  an  order  intended  to  show 
their  relationship ;  and  I  add  several  (marked  by  the  word 
"additional*')  for  further  illustration. 

A. 

ahXa  iioi  ei  6*  inroOev  koX  &fi  fjyefiov*  iaffXov  6ira<T<T0V^ 
OS  fci  fi€  kcIkt  arfwyg  •  —  o  3  lO. 

ADDITIONAL. 

aSX  arf€  fMoi  Sdre  yfja  0ofjp  Kal  eifcoa  €Taipov<;^ 

oi  Ke  fioi  €V0a  k<u  evffa  htairprjaafaai  K^Xevdov.  —  B  212. 

R 

ADDITIONAL. 

K€ivos  S*  aH  'jrepl  tcrjpi  fiaKapraros  €^o)^ov  dWcov^ 
09  K€  a*  idBvoiav  /Splaas  oi/c6v8*  aydyrjrai.  —  f  1 58. 

ADDITIONAL. 

loTai  /mi^9  or  hv  aJne  (f>l\i]V  yXavKcoTriSa  etirrj.  —  0  373. 
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laaercu  ^fiap^  or  av  ttot  oXdikjf  "IXio^  Ipij 

fcal  Upiafio^  teal  Xacx;  ivfifi€\i(a  Upuifioufy 

Zev^  B4  o'<f>i  KpoviBrj^  vylri^vyo^y  aWipi  vai<av^ 

auT09  iTnca-eirjacv  ipefivijv  alylBa  iraaiv 

TTJaS'  aTrariy?  /cot^(ov.     rh  fiev  eaaerai,  ovk  aTekeara. 

—  A  164. 
iaaerai,  ^fiap,  or  av  ttot  oXdoXr)  "JXio^  iprj 
KaX  Tlpiafio<:  kuI  Xab^  ivfifieXifo  Upcdfioto. — Z  448. 

ov^  opda^,  olo^  KaX  iya>  /caXo^  re  fiiya^  re  ; 

irarpo^  S*  eifi  dyaOolo,  Bed  B^  fi€  ycivaro  fiijTffp  • 

a\X'  ^i  rot  KaX  ifioX  Odvaro^  KaX  fioipa  Kparaiij. 

eaaera^^  rj  rjw  rj  BeiXrj  fj  fiiaov  fffiapf 

oTnrore  ri^  KaX  ifielo  ''Apei  €k  Ovfiov  ?Xr)Tai, 

rj  o  ye  BovpX  /3aXa>v  ^  dirb  V€vp7}(f>iv  0A<rra). — 4>  108. 

C. 

OTTJT^  /AOA,  dpA^liroXoL  '  7ro(r€  <f>€vy€re  <j>S)Ta  IBovaai ; 

fj  fiTj  TTov  Tiva  Bvafievewv  <f>da0*  efifievai  avBp&v  ; 

OVK  eaff*  oirro^  dvrfp  Si€po<;  /SporS^,  oifBk  yevrjrai^ 

09  K€V  ^airjKtav  dvBp&v  i^  yalav  tKTjrai 

BrjiOTTjTa  <j}4po>v'  fidXa  yap  (f)iXoL  ddavdroiaiv,  —  f  199. 

OX)  yap  6i(o 
irdyyy  Oeoi^  fiaKdpea-ai  yovfjv  ^ApKeicidBao 
€')(d€ad\  dXyJ  en  irov  ti%  iTreaaerai^  2?  xev  expa-iv 
B<afJLard  0*  \r^epe<f>ea  KaX  diroirpodi,  iriova^i  dr/pov^;, 

—B  754. 

ADDITIONAL. 

el  yap  k  ev  vvtrtrri  ye  irape^eXdarjaOa  BiioKiov, 
OVK  ea0\  89  Ke  a  eXijai  fAerdXfievo*;  ovBk  TrapiXOrjf 
oifS*  et  K€v  fieroTTiadev  ^Apelova  Blop  eXavvoi. — ^  344. 

ADDITIONAL. 

Kovpij  ^iKapioiOf  7r€pi<f>pov  UrjveXdireiaf 

Odpaeif  fiij  TOL  ravra  fierd  <f>pe<rX  afjai,  fieXoprtav, 

OVK  €0-0*  oirro^  avrip^  ovS*  eaaerai,  ovBe  yivrjrai, 

89  Kev  TrjXefidx<p  a-^  v/ei  x^ipa9  eTToiaet 

foioi/T09  7'  efiidev  KaX  eirX  'xOovX  BepKOfievoio. — tt  435* 
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ADDITIONAL. 

ov  yap  T*9  coTiv  09  irdpotB*  alprja-erat 
TTfv  aifv  a')(p€lov  ivvafiiv  dvr  ^vpvaOiw^. 

—  Eur.  Heracleid.  57. 


&^  apa  fuv  Upidfioio  Trpoa-rjvBa  <f>aihifio^  vio^ 
XuTGOfievo^  i7r€€(r<nVf  dfieiXcKTov  S'  Stt  aKOvaev  • 
vijirtCf  fii]  fxoL  airoiva  '7n(f>av<rK€0  firjS*  cuyopeve' 
TTplv  fi€V  yhp  HdrpOKXov  iiriairelv  ataifiov  ^fiap, 
T6<f>pa  ri  fwi  'rr€<f>iB€a0ai,  ivl  <f>p€(Tl  <f>l\T€pov  ^ev 
Tpdxov,  Koi  TToWov^  ^(00 if^  €X.ov  ^Se  iripaaaa' 
vvv  8*  ovK  €<T0\  S?  Tt9  OdvaTov  <f>Vy7},  &P  /C€  060^  y€ 
*l\iov  7rpO7rdpoi0€V  €p.fj^  iv  X^pf^X  /SdXyaiVf 
ical  irdvrcav  Tpdxov^  irept  S'  av  TIpidfioid  ye  iraihtov, 

—  *97. 
E. 

v$ul^  S'  ^Kpyeirfv  'Kkivqv  Kal  Krrjfiaff  dyH  avT^ 

€KSaT€f  Koi  TVfifjv  aTTOTivifiev,  7]v  riv  eocfcep, 

rj  re  Koi  iaaofiivoKTi  p^r  dv0p(i>iroiaL  ireXrjTai. — F  458. 

The  examples  in  group  A  convey  **  purpose  "  in  the  ordi- 
nary full  sense  of  the  grammatical  term  (being  expressible  in 
Attic  by  the  relative  with  the  future  indicative),  and  thereby 
differ  radically  in  force,  as  well  as  in  form  (namely,  in  being 
accompanied  by  k€v)  and  in  the  nature  of  the  words  which 
they  follow,  from  the  idiom  we  are  studying. 

The  examples  in  group  B  are  all  simply  prophetic  in  mean- 
ing ("  happy  is  he  that  shall  .  .  .  ,"  "  the  day  will  come  when 
.  .  .  shall "),  which  characteristic  is  wholly  absent  from  the 
idiom  we  are  studying.  In  one  example  only,  4>  iii,  is  av 
or  K€  wanting,  and  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessities  of  the 
meaning — the  presence  of  av  in  the  parallel  passages,  0  373, 
A  164,  and  Z  448,  shows  that  the  subjunctive  here  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  in  the  rest. 

In  group  C  we  get  examples  the  first  of  which,  but  for  the 
presence  of  dv  or  xe,  would  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  parallel 
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to  those  we  are  investigating.  But  the  resemblance  is  purely 
superficial. .  In  the  idiom  which  we  are  studying,  the  prevail- 
ing type  of  the  earlier  examples  is  the  negation  of  the  exist- 
ence, or  the  assertion  of  the  restriction  of  the  existence,  of  a 
means  for  carrying  out  an  act  which  the  speaker  wills.  **  I 
must  escape  this  suffering  —  there  is  no  means,"  "I  must 
look  to  some  one  —  there  is  none  but  you,"  "I  must  escape 
death  —  there  is  no  hope,"  —  such  is  the  cast  of  all  the  exam- 
ples before  Xenophon,  excepting  two  only,  namely,  the  second 
one  from  Euripides,  and  the  one  from  Aristophanes.  In  the 
former,  the  idea  of  impossibility,  which  in  other  examples  has 
been  present  by  inference,  is  the  sole  idea  conveyed.  The 
later  growth  of  the  construction  might  have  proceeded  along 
this  line  ;  but  it  did  not.  The  construction  broadens  in  scope, 
in  that  it  comes  to  be  used  with  the  third  person  as  well  as 
with  the  first,  in  this  case  having  the  power  of  expressing  an 
act  willed  by  a  third  person,  not  by  the  speaker.  In  the  case 
of  the  example  Eq.  1321,  too,  the  will  expressed  is  not  that 
of  the  speaker,  but  is  an  echo  of  a  command  just  given  by 
the  person  addressed.  But  here  and  elsewhere,  in  all  the 
examples  that  have  thus  far  appeared,  saving  only  the  sec- 
ond from  Euripides,  the  ide^  of  ivill,  of  demand^  of  aim^  is 
always  present.  The  latter  example,  then,  represents  merely 
a  quickly  arrested  side-growth,  and  the  typical  construction 
may  be  described  as  involving  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  speaker  himself  or  of  the  subject  of  the  main  sentence. 
Now  in  the  subjunctive  examples  under  C  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  presence  of  K€v)y  the  act  of  the  verb  is  not  willed  by 
any  one ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indicative  example 
which  I  have  added  shows  how  dififerent  the  after-fate  of  this 
construction  is  from  that  of  the  one  which  we  are  studying. 

The  example  under  D  differs  from  those  under  C  in  that 
the  element  of  will  does  appear.  Achilles  says,  in  answer 
to  Lycaon's  prayer  for  mercy,  "there  is  no  man  that  shall 
escape,"  or,  in  substance,  "it  is  my  will  that  no  man  shall 
escape."  But  this  does  not  correspond  to  the  examples 
of  our  idiom.  Orestes,  in  the  example  from  Euripides,  Or. 
722,  does  not  mean  "  it  is  my  will  that  I  shall  not  escape 
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death/'  Achilles  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  impulse 
as  is  suggested  in  ^^717.  Orestes  expresses,  in  ^^uy®,  the 
actual  existence  of  an  impulse,  and  denies  only  the  existence 
of  a  means  for  carrying  it  out. 

As  for  the  example  under  E,  though  I  have  already  expressed 
myself  as  ready  to  concede  it,  so  far  as  our  present  argument 
is  concerned,  as  a  final  clause,  I  should  not  be  able  to  follow 
the  thought  of  any  one  who  found  a  closer  resemblance  be- 
tween such  a  sentence  and  oh  irpo^d(Teto^  airopS},  Be  fjVTiva 
Xeyco  than  between  the  latter  and  ovk  a/iropS)  Sc  ijvrcva  irpo' 
if>aa-iv  Xeyck),  or  between  such  a  sentence  and  ov  yap  aXKov 
olS"  oT<p  Xiycj  than  between  the  latter  and  ovk  olS*  ortp  XeycD. 

As  for  the  phrase  "the  gradual  obsolescence  of  the  subjunc- 
tive ...  in  the  kindred  relative  final-clauses,"  as  Mr.  Earle 
puts  it,  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  greater  accuracy  of  some 
less  mechanical  phrase,  such  as  "  the  completion  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  form  from  the  older  expression  of  futurity  to  the 
newer,  of  which  hints  had  already  been  given  in  Homer." 
And  as  for  the  phrase  "  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
historical  syntax,"  —  a  phrase  in  itself  calculated  to  array  all 
good  men  on  the  side  of  the  theory  of  which  it  is  used,  —  it 
seems  to  me  simply  out  of  place.  The  one  thing  that  has 
been  lacking  has  been  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  question 
froni  precisely  this  point  of  view. 

Next,  —  for  the  question  involves  details  that  call  for  great 
patience,  —  I  have  to  add  several  examples  confirmatory  of 
the  theory  of  the  existence  of  an  Extended  Deliberative,  and 
to  discuss  a  part  of  them. 

The  following  from  Gothic  and  Old  English,  which  I  owe 
to  my  colleague.  Professor  Blackburn,  illustrate  incontestably 
the  subordination  of  a  deliberative.  The  connectives  are  still 
interrogatives  ;  for,  at  this  early  date,  Awa  had  not  yet  taken 
upon  itself  the  relative  function.  In  the  case  of  the  example 
from  Old  English,  it  might  possibly  be  urged  that  the  form 
of  the  Greek  has  been  retained,  and  that  the  meaning  of  ou/c 
exovaip  is  **  they  know  not,"  but  a  similar  explanation  would 
Jiardly  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  the  example  from  Beo- 
wulf. 
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And  hig  nabba|>  hwaet  hig  eton.  —  Matth.  15,  32.  (Greek 
ovK  exovaiv  rl  (fxiyaoaiv,  Vulg.  et  non  habent  quod  man- 
ducent.) 

Nab  hwa  sweord  wege.  —  Beowulf,  2252  (3).  (=non  habeo 
^tiis  ensem  ferat.)  ^ 

The  following  has  not  appeared  in  the  controversy : 

dWov  S*  ov  T€V  o28a,  rev  &v  KXvrh  Tev^ea  Bvo).  —  X  192.^ 

If  sound,  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  proving,  of  itself 
alone,  the  interrogative  origin  of  our  idiom.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  ap  is  unexpected,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  use 
of  the  interrogative,  might  be  thought  to  throw  suspicion 
upon  the  state  of  the  text.  What  we  ought  to  think  upon 
this  point  will  best  appear  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  certain  examples  of  a  type  ovk  eariv  oway;  with  the  future 
indicative,  —  at  first  sight  identical  in  form,  except  for  the 
mode,  with  the  extended  deliberative,  —  which  still  demand 
consideration. 

In  two  of  the  groups  below  I  add,  for  further  light,  exam- 
ples with  other  tenses  of  the  indicative. 

A. 

OVK  ia6*  oTTco?  6'^ei,  av  Bevp*  ikOovra  fie.  —  Soph.  Ant.  329. 

OVK  &v  yipocTO  Tov0\  oTro)?  iyco  Xa^top 

a-rjfiela  ToiavT,  ov  <f>aP(o  rovfiop  yipo<;.  —  Soph.  O.  T.  1058. 

^    >       i        yf     /\y    ft  y       y       J      t 

TOVT    OVK  €<rO    OTTOX;  WOT    €t9  €fJL€ 

TovpeiSo^  €^€i<;  ipScKd)^  opeihiaai.  —  Soph.  Phil.  522. 

oi)  yap  T49  eaTLP  89  trdpoiG*  aiprjaerav 

rr)p  <T7)p  a'xpelop  Svpufiip  clpt  Fivpv<r0€a)<;.  —  Eur.  Heracl.  57. 

ol  S'  ip  rat?  ^opap^iai^  01/T69,  ovk  €)^opt€^  ot^  <f>0opt]aovai^ 
irdpTcop  ft)9  olop  T  iari  ra  ^ikrtara  irpdirovaip.  —  Isocr.  3.  18. 

1  The  resemblance  of  the  Greek  idiom  to  such  examples  as  nee  quid  speraret 
habebat,  Verg.  Eel.  2,  2,  nil  habeo  quod  agam,  Hor.  Sat.  i,  9,  19,  is  obvious,  and 
suggests  an  interesting  question  of  parallel  growth  or  imitation. 

2  La  Roche,  Duntzer,  Ameis-Hentze,  and  Nauck  all  give  the  verse  as  it  is  here 
printed,  though  various  ways  of  substituting  a  relative  for  the  interrogative  re5 
have  been  suggested. 
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ov  ^kp  i<T0*  oirov 
\iywv  oKOvaai  ^&v  iror  rfOik'qa  ifA&v.  —  Soph.  Ai.  IO69. 

B. 

ov  yhp  eaff  oira^;  ttoKiv 
iceti^v  6f)6t^A9.  —  Soph.  O.  C.  1372. 

rairrqv  nor  ovk  eaS"  0)9  €tl  ^maav  ^afiel^. 

—  Soph.  Ant.  750. 
oif  ffhp  eaff  Bwov  fi  oKel^,  —  Soph.  O.  T.  448. 
OVK  eaS*  27ro)9  ovk  el  av  jevvdBa^;  avrjp.  —  Ar.  Ran.  640. 

ov  yap  €a0*  Xttco? 
oS*  OVK  ^Opea-TTf^  eaff*  6  wpoaifxov&v  ep>4> — Soph.  El.  1 479- 

OVK  eaff*  OTTO)?  ov  iriarov  i^  vfi&v  VT€p6v 
i^r\yarf  eV  toS  aXao<;.  —  Soph.  O.  C.  97. 

OVK  eartv  oirco^  ev  tlvi  fiixp^ 

ZiairoLva  ')(p\ov  KarairavaeL. —  Eur.  Med.  1 7 1. 

OVK  eoTLV  ffTL^  TovT  &v  'FtWrjvl^  yvvrj 
erXff  Tro0\  —  Eur.  Med.  1339. 

C. 

OVK  eoTiv  aiKiafi  ovBk  fiVX^^f^*  ^''"^ 

TTporph^erai  fie  Z€v<i  yeyfovijaai  rdSe, 

vplv  &v  ^dKcurd^  Beafut  XvfiavTijpia,  —  Aesch.  P.  V.  989. 

D. 

voaei  Bi  fioi  irpdira^  cttoXo?,  ovB^  eve 

if>poPTi8o^  ey^o^ 

fiJ  TA9  dXe^erai.  —  Soph.  O.  T.  168. 

ravrr)  weXd^et  vavfidTrj<;  ovBeU  €Ka>v  • 
ov  yap  Tt9  SpfJLO^  €<rTcv,  ou8'  Uttoi  w\io)v 
i^/jLTToXija-ei  KipBo^;,  ^  ^evwaerai.  —  Soph.  Phil.  301. 

^'€v8(avvfjL<os  <T€  iaifiove^  Hpop,r)dia 

KaXovacp '  ainov  yap  ae  Bel  Trpofirjdiax; 

ir(p  rpo^tp  TTjcS*  eKKvXiadrjaev  rv^V^*  —  Aesch.  P.  V.  85. 
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In  the  examples  with  the  future  indicative  in  the  first  three 
groups  of  clauses,  the  mechanism  is  simply  a  negatived  state- 
ment  with  regard  to  futurity.  The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  examples,  otherwise  of  the  same  nature, 
in  which  a  negatived  statement  for  the  present  or  past  is 
used,  as  in  the  last  under  A  ('*  there  is  no  point  in  which  in 
life  he  was  ever  willing  to  listen  to  my  words  '*),  or  as  in  El. 
1480  under  B  ("there  is  no  way  in  which  this  is  not  Ores- 
tes ").  In  no  example  is  there  that  feeling  of  demand  which 
we  found  to  be  characteristic  of  the  extended  deliberative, 
and  to  be  present  in  every  example  of  that  idiom  excepting 
one.  Even  in  the  sentence  from  Isocrates  under  A,  which 
might  at  first  sight  (especially  if  one  translated  by  the  phrase 
"having  no  one  to  envy")  appear  to  resemble  the  subjunctive 
idiom,  this  element  is  lacking,  since  the  meaning  appears  to 
be  simply  "there  being  no  one  whose  station  in  life  will  (=is 
of  a  kind  to)  lead  to  envy/'  ^ 

Under  this  general  identity  of  mechanism,  however,  the 
three  groups  differ  in  that  the  first  expresses  only  an  un- 
shaded statement  of  expected  future  or  actual  present  or 
past  fact  ("  you  will  not  see  me  coming  hither  again  "),  while 
the  second  expresses  impossibility  ("you  cannot  take  the 
city  '*),  and  the  third  expresses  resolve  ("  Zeus  shall  never 
force  me  to  utter  this  "  —  the  cry  of  the  speaker  as  he  steels 
himself  against  yielding.  Cf.  the  resolve  of  -Achilles  ex- 
pressed in  the  independent  indicative  in  A  88 :  01;  ta?  eVci) 
f(Wi/T09  icaX  €7rl  'xQovX  SepKOfiepoio  \  <rol  Kolkrj^  irapa  vr)v<rl 
Papela^  X^tpa?  iwoiaec  |  avfiwavToyv  Aava&v). 

The  examples  under  D  (doubtless  many  more  remain  to  be 
noticed)  clearly  differ  from  those  printed  above  them  in  that 
they  do  express  an  act  demanded  by  some  one.  They  are 
therefore  identical  in  character  with  the  examples  of  the  Ex- 
tended Deliberative,  and  might  equally  well  be  written  with 
the  subjunctive.     On  the  other  hand,  they  are  precisely  such 

1  If  any,  however,  take  a  different  view  of  this  example,  they  will  properly 
regard  it  as  an  instance  of  a  side-branch  from  the  idiom  seen  under  D,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  that  idiom  which  the  example  from  Euripides  bore  to  all  the 
other  examples  of  the  extended  deliberative. 
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examples  as  one  would  expect  to  find  if  one  had  information 
that  the  Greek  had  developed  an  extended  clause  of  purpose 
of  the  class  to  which  Mr.  Earle  and  J.  D.  supposed  the  sub- 
junctive examples  to  belong. 

That  such  a  development  is  antecedently  perfectly  possible 
I  have  already  said.  But  so  is  also  a  development  from  the 
deliberative  future  indicative,  parallel  to  that  of  the  subjunc- 
tive examples  from  the  deliberative  subjunctive.  Examples 
of  the  independent  deliberative  future  indicative,  as  in  Aesch. 
Ag.  1362  and  1367,  are  common  enough.  But  examples  are 
not  rare  of  the  dependent  clause,  as  in  Soph.  O.  C.  1742 
(2in»9  fJLo\ovfjL€0*  €9  hofiov^  I  ovK  €xo>),  Theocr.  16,  16  {irodev 
otaerai  ad  pel  \  apyvpov),  and  17,  lO  {irawTaivec  .  .  .  irSOev 
ap^ercu  epyov),  and  Plat.  Gorg.  521  B  {ovk  e^ei  2ta  ^pif^rerat 
auToh.  Cf.  the  corresponding  subjunctive  in  Rep.  368  B, 
avop&  Sti  xp^a(OfiaLf  and  Euthyd.  287  C,  ovk  e^eo  Stl  xPH^^*^ 
fiai).  As  there  is  a  simple  dependent  deliberative  future 
indicative,  so  there  might  also  be  an  extended  deliberative 
of  the  same  mode  and  tense. 

Which  of  these  two  possible  origins  is  the  real  one  ?  I  see 
no  means  of  reaching  an  absolute  decision.  Probability,  how- 
ever, appears  to  point  to  the  second  rather  than  to  the  first. 
In  the  case  of  the  subjunctive  idiom  we  have  found  positive 
evidence  for  belief  in  a  deliberative  origin.  Unless  there  is 
positive  evidence  forthcoming  for  a  different  origin  in  the 
case  of  the  indicative  idiom,  it  will  be  sound  method  not  to 
assign  it  to  a  different  cause.  The  Greek  consciousness  of 
the  kinship  of  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  idiom  with  that  of 
the  deliberative  subjunctive  has  kept  the  mode,  in  spite  of  the 
approach  of  the  meaning  toward  that  of  purpose,  from  pass- 
ing over  into  the  mode  of  purpose,  and  has  kept  the  formula 
very  nearly  confined  to  the  expression  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  difficulty.  Within  this  range  of  meaning, 
then,  within  which  our  indicative  examples  also  are  confined, 
the  Greek  feeling  for  the  quasi-deliberative  form  was  clearly 
stronger  than  for  the  quasi-final  form,  and  the  Greek  mind 
\&  h'kely,  therefore,  in  using  an  indicative,  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  practically  identical  deliberative  idiom  rather  than 
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upon  the  idiom  of  the  final  clause.  In  default,  then,  of  out- 
side evidence  for  the  final  clause,  —  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  not  found,  —  I  should  regard  the  whole  group 
of  phenomena,  subjunctive  and  indicative  alike,  as  of  deliber- 
ative origin.^ 

The  examples  of  the  unquestionable  dependent  deliberative 
indicative  which  in  this  last  discusssion  we  have  seen  (p.  177) 
bear  upon  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dependent 
rev  &v  .  .  .  Bvo)  in  Homer  2  192.  The  subjunctive  with  ap 
or  K€  is,  in  most  idioms,  either  a  forerunner  of,  or  an  ever- 
possible  substitute  for,  the  future  indicative.  Even,  then, 
if  no  other  examples  of  the  dependent  deliberative  subjunc- 
tive with  av  or  kc  appeared,  this  example  should  not  sur- 
prise us.  But  other  cases  do  appear,  as  in  N  741,  evdev  8' 
&v  fidXa  iraaav  i'm<f>paaaalfie6a  fiov\i]v,  \  rj  k€V  ivl  mjeaat 
iro\vK\iji<n  triad) [lev f  \  at  k  idekrja'i  deo^  B6fji€vat  Kpdro^f  ij 
K€v  eirecra  \  Trap  vrj&v  ikOfOfiev  amjfiove^,  and  I  618,  afia  S* 
Tjol  <f}aivofjL€V7]<f)iv  I  <f>paa'a'6fi€0\  rj  xe  veayfieO^  i<f>*  iJ/Aere/o*,  ^  k€ 
fiivfOfiev.  (Cf.  A  14,  where  Xttcd?  etrrat  rdhe  Ipya  after 
(f>pa^d>fi€0'  is  shown  by  the  context  to  mean  "how  these 
things  shall  be,"  not  "how  they  will  be,"  and  therefore 
forms  the  connecting  link  with  the  dependent  deliberative 
indicative  as  seen  in  Attic.)^ 

The  text  in  S  192  is  therefore  not  invalidated  by  the  em- 
ployment of  tee.  Nor  is  it  invalidated  by  the  use  of  the  inter- 
rogative rev,  since  such  a  cast  of  the  sentence,  seen  already 
above  in  the  case  of  Old  English,  forms  precisely  the  first 
stage  which  one  must  assume  for  the  development  of  the 
Greek  idiom  with  the  bare  subjunctive,  which,  on  indepen- 
dent grounds,  we  have  found  to  be  an  extended  deliberative. 
The  text  is  therefore  sound,  and  adds  strength  to  a  case 
already  strong. 

1  Cobet,  Collectanea  Critica,  p.  137,  takes  the  dependent  clause  in  Aesch.  P.  V. 
85,  above,  as  equalling  guo  pacto  .  .  .,  probably  having  in  mind  the  interrogative 
force.  Dindorf,  Lex.  AeschyUumy  s.v.  dans,  uses  the  phrase  "  in  interrogatione 
indirecta  "  in  citing  the  same  passage. 

2  The  general  view  is  that  the  deliberative  subjunctive  with  &p  does  not  occur 
in  Attic.  So  Baumlein,  Untersuchungen,  p.  184,  and  Kfihner,  Gr.  Gramm.  §  394, 
Anm.  4. 
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I  regard  the  evidence,  then,  as  being  conclusive  in  favor 
of  the  view  held  substantially  in  common  by  Goodwin,  Jebb, 
Tarbell,  Verrall  (by  implication  from  his  note  upon  Aesch. 
Ag.  620),  and  Sidgwick,  against  the  view  of  Monro,  Earle, 
and  "J.  D." 

Monro's  view  appears  only  in  the  sentence  already  quoted. 
The  views  of  Sidgwick  and  J.  D.  appear  only  incidentally,  and 
without  argument,  in  their  discussion  of  the  optative  idiom, 
and  will  therefore  require  no  separate  consideration. 

II. 

The  certainty  which^  has  apparently  been  reached  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  subjunctive  idiom  does  not 
extend  to  the  history  of  the  optative  idiom  seen  in  ovk  ead' 
oTr(o<:  Xe^atfii,  etc.,  to  which  we  now  pass.  The  result  of  our 
examination  will  be,  I  think,  the  disproof,  in  any  case  and 
finally,  of  one  of  the  two  contending  views.  The  other  view 
will  be  shown  to  have  strong  arguments  in  its  favor,  but  a 
certain  difficulty — not  necessarily  finally  insoluble — will  still 
remain. 

Madvig  appears  not  to  discuss  the  optative  idiom.  Kriiger 
(IL  §  54,  3,  8)  assumes  the  omission  of  av  in  eight  examples 
from  the  Attic  stage  (see  also  I.  §  54,  14,  A.  4).  G.  Wolff 
(Rh.  M.  1863,  pp.  602-6)  inclines  to  emend  all  independent 
examples  by  inserting  av  or  reading  a  subjunctive.  Goodwin 
(M.  and  T.  §  50, 2,  N.  i,  of  the  editions  between  i860  and  1890, 
and  §  241  of  the  new  edition)  regards  the  dependent  examples 
as  "conditionals"  or  "potentials"  without  av;  and  this  was 
the  generally  accepted  theory,  down  to  the  year  1881. 

The  participants  in  the  debate  which  began  with  that  year 
have  been  Mr.  Sidgwick,  Professor  Jebb  (in  his  note  on  Soph. 
O.  C.  170,  and  Appendix  I.),  Mr.  Verrall  (in  his  note  on  Aesch. 
Ag.  620),  Mr.  Jerram  (in  the  note  on  v.  52  in  his  edition  of 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides),  Mr.  Earle  (Classical  Review  for 
March,  1892),  and  a  writer  in  the  same  journal  signing  the 
initials  J.  D.  to  articles  in  the  numbers  for  December,  1892, 
and  March,  1893.     Professor  Wecklein  has  also  expressed  his 
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opinion  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Sidgwick's  Choephoroi  in  the  Berl. 
Phil.  Wochenschr.  for  1885,  p.  487  seq.,  and,  incidentally,  in 
the  Jahresbericht  LXXI.  (1892),  p.  181. 

Mr.  Sidgwick's  views  were  first  put  forth  in  his  school 
editions  of  the  Agamemnon  (1881)  and  the  Choephoroi  (1884), 
Appendix  I.  The  substance  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  passages,  which  in  substance  are  common  to  both 
books  : 

'*  Now,  it  must  be  plain,  considering  these  examples  all  in 
a  lump,  that  what  they  vary  from  is  not  the  optative  with  av, 
but  the  interrogative  subjunctive,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  deliberative.  The  subjunctive  might  be  substituted  for 
the  optative  in  all  these  instances :  and  in  the  first  two  it  is 
usually  so  read,  though  against  the  best  MS.  authority. 

The  difficulty  then  is  this  :  not  why  av  is  omitted,  for  the 
sentences  are  not  conditional ;  but  why  the  remote  form  [op- 
tative] is  used  instead  of  the /r/;«ary  form  [subjunctive],  when 
the  sentences  are  all  of  2l  primary  character. 

The  answer  is  that  the  optative  expresses  the  remoteness, 
not  as  usual  \e.g,  in  past  final,  or  past  indefinite,  or  past  delib- 
eratives]  of  pastness,  but  of  possibility :  the  instinct  is  to 
express  by  optative  something  more  out  of  the  question  than 
the  subjunctive  would  have  expressed. 

Thus,  e.g.,  in  the  third  instance  t/?  tcaTda-xu  ;  (see  p.  182) 
would  be  good  Greek,  but  the  question  of  restraining  Zeus' 
omnipotence  would  seem  to  be  more  treated  as  a  practical 
one :  the  optative  puts  it  further  off,  as  a  wild  impossibility. 

Or  again,  in  Ar.  Plut.  438  irol  <l>vy'p  would  be  in  ordinary 
circumstances  the  expression,  and  so  the  older  editors  all 
read  it :  but  <f>vyoi,  the  MS.  reading,  and  the  right  one,  is 
the  exclamation  of  supreme  terror,  treating  escape  as  in  the 
last  degree  unlikely." 

The  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  in  these  appendices 
were  from  Attic  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  two  from 
Plato.  In  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Oedipus  Colo- 
neus  (first  published  in  1885),  Professor  Jebb  expresses  his 
agreement  with  Mr.  Sidgwick's  main  point,  but  very  carefully 
sifts  the  alleged  examples.    In  Soph.  O.  C.  170  he  would  read 
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tKB-Q,  and  in  Ar.  Plut.  438  ^^717,  on  the  ground  that  the  appar- 
ent meaning  demands  the  subjunctive.  In  the  case  of  most 
of  the  examples  which  he  cites  from  Attic  prose  (Lys.  31,  24, 
Dem.  21,  35,  Plat.  Gorg.  492  B,  Euthyd.  296  E,  Antiph.  i,  4) 
he  points  out  an  easy  way  in  which  av  might  have  acciden- 
tally dropped  out,  and  expresses  himself  as  inclined  to  adopt 
the  theory  of  such  a  loss  in  the  case  of  all  the  examples. 

Mr.  Verrall,  in  his  edition  of  the  Agamemnon,  1889,  accepts 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  view  (see  ad  v.  625),  as  does  also  Mr.  Jerram, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  in  the  following 
note,  ad  V.  52  :  "  For  fioKot^  the  opt.,  we  should  expect  fxokri, 
the  subj.,  after  the  primary  tense  ovk  eari.  But  the  optative 
is  used  to  express  something  farther  removed  from  possibility, 
*  Is  there  absolutely  no  chance,  etc.  ?  *  " 

The  next  reference  to  the  matter  is  at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Earle's  article  in  the  Classical  Review  for  March,  1892, 
in  these  words :  "  If  the  MSS.  are  to  be  trusted,  we  some- 
times have  the  optative  of  purpose,  instead  of  the  subjunctive, 
after  primary  tenses.  Cf.  Eur.  Ale.  112,  Aesch.  Prom.  291, 
Ch.  72."  In  the  Jahresbericht  of  the  same  year  (loc.  cit.). 
Professor  Wecklein  incidentally  again  expressed  the  belief 
w^hich  he  had  expressed  before  in  the  review  already  referred 
to,  that  the  constructions  in  dispute  were  potentials.  In  the 
Classical  Review  for  December,  1892,  J.  D.  argued  the  case 
against  Mr.  Sidgwick's  remote  deliberative  and  for  the  poten- 
tial. Mr.  Sidgwick  replied  in  the  March  number  for  1893, 
holding  to  his  view  with  regard  to  the  examples  from  the  Attic 
playwrights,  but  adding  that  Professor  Jebb  had  convinced  him 
that  the  prose  examples  ought  to  be  given  up,  on  the  ground 
that  "  the  omission  of  av  is  much  more  likely  to  be  an  over- 
sight of  the  scribe  in  these  cases."  To  some  of  the  objections 
which  in  this  article  Mr.  Sidgwick  urged  against  J.  D.*s  view, 
the  latter  made  answer  in  the  Classical  Review  for  October, 
1893,  and  Mr.  Sidgwick,  having  seen  the  article  in  proof, 
added  a  few  comments. 

Before  we  can  proceed  to  weigh  the  arguments  which  have 
been  put  forward  in  this  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
before  us,  in  classified  form,  all  the  examples  that  have  thus 
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far  been  produced.  I  add  a  considerable  context  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  might  otherwise  not  be 
clear : 

The  Independent  Construction. 

troXKa  yikv  7a  Tp€<f>€t 

Beivct  Seifidrayv  axv* 

irovTiaC  T  oyKoXat  icvci>8d\(ov 

avraicdv  /SporotaL 

TrXdOovat  •  pKaarovat  KaX  ireSal^/uoi 

XafJLTrdSe^  TreSdopoi 

irravd  re  teal  ireho^dr 

fiova  icdv€fio€VT  dv^ 

alyiSayv  (j>pdaai  k6tov  • 

a\X'  v7r€pTo\fiov  dvSpo^  ff>p6vrifia  rk  Xeyot 

xal  jvvaiK&v  <f>p€al  rXff/iovayv 

vaPToXfJLOv^  epayra^ 

aratcri  avvvofiov^;  Bpor&v  ;  —  Aesch.  Cho.  $8^* 

redv,  ZeO,  Bvvaaiv  rU  dvSp&v 

virep/Saala  KaTd<r)(^oi ; 

rdv  OV0*  vwvo^  aipel  iroff*  6  irdvr  arfpeiKOV  ^ 

ovre  Oe&v  aKfiaroc  firjve^t  dyrjpo}^  Se  XP^^^ 

hvvdara^  Kar^X^^^  'OXv/iTTOV  f/Lapftapoeaaav  alyXav, 

—  Soph.  Ant.  604. 
XO.  T&v,  ^€V€  Trdfifiop*,  ei  <l>v\a^ai, 

fierdaraff*,  diro^adL,     woX- 

X^  xeXevOo^  iparvei  • 

K\v€t^,  &  iroXvfioxd*  dXara ; 

\6yov  €?  Tcv*  otaec^ 

7rp6^  ifidv  \€ax<iV9  a^drav  airofid^f 

Xva  trdat  v6fio<;, 

(f>a)V€c  •  wpoadev  S*  direpv/eov. 
01.    dvyarepi  wol  ti<;  if>povTiio^  eXdoi ; 
AN.  &  wuT^p,  d<TToh  laa  XPV  M^Xerfij/, 

eiKovTo^  h  Set  KUKOvovra^. 

1  Codd.  Kdp€fM4in'wv.    The  gender  of  alylduv  compels  emendation. 
*  Jebb's  reading. 
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01.    TTpoaOtr^i  vvp  fiov.  —  Soph.  O.  C.  i6l.^ 

ava^  "AtroXKov  xal  0eol,  irol  ta9  <l>vyoi ; 

—  Ar.  Plut.  438.1 

Koi  ri  <f>CKo^  pe^aifii ;  ydfioi  irXqdovatv  avia<;. 

—  Theocr.  27,  24.^ 

T/ie  Dependent  Construction, 

€9  Tov  iroXvp  <f>i\oia'i  fcapTrovaOcu  ^^I'Oi/. 

—  Aesch.  Ag.  620. 

TOK  ccu^  Sk  Tv;^a49,  laOcy  a'vva\y&  • 

r6  T€  yap  /i€,  Soic&f  crvyyevh  ovt(0^ 

ia-ava/yfcd^eif 

X^P^^  '^^  y€Pov^  OVK  eariv  Sry 

fiei^ova  p>olpav  veipuifi  fj  aoL  —  Aesch.  P.  V.  288. 

XO.  7r&9  otfv  7ra\a^  Trapa  vetoripa^  ixadoa ; 
HA.  OVK  coTiv  ioTC^  ir\r)v  ei/09  KelpaiTo  viv. 

—  Aesch.  Cho.  171. 

01.     Tt9  SrJT  &v  eirj  rrjvh^  6  trpoadaK&v  eSpav ; 
0H.  Upa  Kar  ''Apyo^  et  rc^  vfilv  iyyeirq^; 

iaff,  i<m%  av  aov  tovto  irpoa^pv^oi  rvx^tv. 
01.    &  <f>i\.TaT€,  ax^^  oinrep  el,     8H.  ta  S'  eaTL  aot ; 
01.    ixri  fiov  SerjOyf;.     ©H.  irpdyfiaro^  irolov ;     Xeye. 
01.    e^oiS"  aKOv<DV  tAvS*  89  icff*  6  irpoaTdrri^. 
0H.  KoX  ri<;  TTOT  iaTiv,  '6v  7*  eyo)  y^i^acfil  ti  ; 
01.    Traw  ovfjLO^,  &va^,  arvyvo^f  ov  Xoyaov  iyd 

aX/yiar  cLv  dvBp&v  i^avaax^^f^V^  k\v<ov, 
BH.  ri  S' ;     ovk  uKoveiv  Icrrt,  koI  firj  Spdv  h  ^tf 

XPV^^''^ '     '^^  ^^^  TovB*  earl  Xvmjpov  kXv^lv  ; 

—  Soph.  O.  C.  1 166. 

>  I  agree  with  Jcbb  that  the  general  character  of  these  two  passages  (the  first 
ts  sufficiently  shown  here)  demands  the  subjunctive. 

^  This  example  was  added  by  J.  D.,  but  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Sidgwick's  latest 
list.  Classical  Review,  March,  1893. 
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aXX'  ovhk  vavKKrjplav 

areCka^  fj  Avfcia^ 
etr  iirl  ri?  dvvSpov^ 

^Afi/McovlBa^  ISpa^ 
ivcrdvov  irapaXvacu 
yjruxdv  —  Eur.  Ale.  112.^ 

All.  \al3a}v  Iff  •  ov  yap  olS*  &v  el  ireiaiUfJLi  <re. 

©A.  KTeiveiv  hv  &p  j(pfj ;     tovto  yap  rerarffieOa, 

AH.  ohK,  dWk  roh  fiiWovau  Odvarov  i/i^aXetv. 

©A.  €)(<o  \6yov  Br)  Kol  irpodvfiiav  aiOev. 

ATI,  €<rr  oiv  Xtt©?  " AKKr]<rri,^  €9  yrjpa^  p,6\oc ; 

©A.  ovK  ea-Ti  •  rtfiaU  Ka/ie  ripireadai  Boxei, 

An.  ovTOi  irXiov  y  &v  ^  fiiav  y^vyrjv  Tid^ot^, 

©A.  veoDV  (f>0iv6vTQ)v  jiiet^ov  apvvfiat  yepa^.  —  Eur.  Ale.  48. 

TK  tS)vB^  ipvfivayv  Bayfrnrcov  J^^ei  xparo^;, 
5<7Tt9  ^evQV^  Bi^avTo  irovritp  adXq) 
/edfivovra^  iv  ^ecfi&vc  koI  vavar/lai^ ; 

—  Ar.  Thesm.  871. 

The  following,  which  has  not  before  appeared  in  the  con- 
troversy, is  thus  given  by  Dindorf  : 

taff*  27rfl)9  dvev  fid)(rj^  Kal  t^9  /earo^eia^  jSoij^ 
€9  \6yov<;  tkdovfiev  oKKrjXovo'L  teal  BtaXKarfd^ ; 

—  Ar.  Vesp.  471.^ 

Mr.  Earle's  theory,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  briefly  dis- 
missed. Something  approaching  purpose  (though  still  clearly 
differing  from  it)  might  be  felt  in  the  case  of  Ale.  112,  but 
in  P.  V.  2^^  it  would  appear  a  palpable  forcing  to  render  by 
any  phraseology  remotely  resembling  such  a  form  as  "  no  one 

*  Not  given  by  Mr.  Sidgwick.  Theogn.  382  b  probably  intentionally  omitted 
by  him,  together  with  Homeric  clauses  with  5f,  as  too  early.  —  Suppl.  20,  Phil.  895, 
Plut.  374,  and  Av.  1 72,  once  read  without  Avy  are  now  generally  emended. 

^  V.  alone,  according  to  Dindorf,  has  I^Xdoifuvt  the  rest  of  the  Codd.  having 
tXdtatuv,  (Liddell  and  Scott,  under  5tws,  have  inadvertently  cited  the  passage 
with  both  readings.)  The  subjunctive  is  impossible,  makjng  a  sentence  unlike 
any  that  we  have  seen  in  Part  I.  The  only  question,  then,  is  whether  we  ought, 
with  Hermann,  to  amend  Awu  to  hv  iK. 
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exists  for  the  purpose  of,  with  a  view  to,  my  paying  him 
greater  honor  than  I  pay  you."  Mr.  Earle's  view  seems  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a  desire  to  find  a  relationship  between  the 
optative  construction  and  the  subjunctive  construction,  which 
latter  he  has  treated  as  final.  If  that  view  falls,  as  in 
Part  1. 1  have  tried  to  show  that  it  must,  Mr.  Earle*s  probably 
strongest  reason  for  his  explanation  of  the  optative  falls  with 
it.  It  should  be  added,  too,  that  none  of  the  disputants  have 
agreed  with  him  on  this  point.  J.  D.,  who  shares  his  view 
of  the  subjunctive  construction,  regards  the  optative  con- 
struction as  potential. 

J.  D.*s  argument  upon  the  optative,  as  given  in  the  Decem- 
ber number,  1892,  falls  into  two  parts ;  viz.  (1)  a  special  argu- 
ment, and  (2)  a  canon  with  application. 

The  argument  is  in  substance  as  follows  :  There  is  no  need 
of  resorting  to  **  a  grammatical  novelty,"  since  the  examples 
can  all  be  explained  as  potentials  unaccompanied  with  avy 
such  as  are  frequently  found  in  Pindar  and  Theocritus  (to 
say  nothing  of  Homer),  and  occasionally  even  in  Attic  (as 
Aesch.  Eum.  265). 

The  canon,  mingled  with  the  application,  is  contained  in 
the  following : 

"  An  oblique  question  is  essentially  a  question  repeated  in 
word  or  thought ;  it  is  therefore  necessarily  dependent  on 
some  verb  or  verbal  substantive  implying  perception  of  mind 
or  sense  or  the  outward  expression  of  such  perception  (verba 
sentiendi  et  declarandi).  In  these  indirect  deliberatives  no 
such  introductory  statement  occurs ;  neither  can  it  be  under- 
stood." 

Briefly  put,  the  canon  would  read,  as  Mr.  Earle's  canon 
read  (in  my  version)  above :  If  in  a  given  example  the  full 
apparatus  and  full  force  of  a  given  known  construction  do 
not  exist,  then  the  construction  found  in  the  example  can 
have  no  relation  with  that  known  construction.  This  canon, 
on  which  I  have  already  commented  in  criticising  Mr.  Earle's 
theory  with  regard  to  the  subjunctive  idiom,  would  leave  us 
helpless  in  face  of  many  an  idiom  in  many  a  language.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  ri/r-question  of  propriety  turned  relative. 
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which  I  have  already  brought  into  court,  with  what  heart 
would  one  who  held  such  views  of  method  confront  a  phe- 
nomenon like  tL  <f>wyci)a-tv  in  Mark  6,  36  :  airSkvaov  airrois, 
Xva  a'rr€\66vT€S  eU  tov<;  KVK\(p  a/ypoif^  Koi  K(Ofia^  ayopdcfoaiv 
eavToh  ri  <f>dya>a-iv,  —  which  is  after  all  but  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  TTov  .  .  .  kXivti  of  Luke  9,  56 :  0  hk  vio^  tov  dvOpdirov 
oufc  €j(et  'TOV  TTfv  K€(f}a\7jv  kXivt)  ?  ^ 

This  part  of  J.  D/s  argument,  therefore,  has  in  my  judg- 
ment no  weight.  If  there  exists  an  independent  remote 
deliberative  in  Greek,  then  it  could  readily  pass  over  into  a  de- 
pendent relative  form,  just  as  the  deliberative  subjunctive  did. 

The  other  argument  of  J.  D.,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly 
is  sound  in  form.  Whether  it  is  sound  in  substance  or  not, 
I  shall  attempt  later  to  show. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  minuter  examination  of  the  two 
important  rival  theories,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  certain 
fairly  evident  antecedent  objections  that  have  been  raised,  or 
might  be  raised,  against  one  of  them. 

Against  Mr.  Sidgwick*s  theory  lies  the  evident  and  not 
inconsiderable  objection  that  the  cause  invoked  by  him  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  is  a  cause  not  known  to  exist.  The  only 
certified  optative  of  remoteness  is  an  optative  of  the  past. 
While,  then,  this  state  of  things  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  theory,  it  constitutes  a  strong  objection  to  it,  and  a  cor- 
respondingly strong  presumption  in  favor  of  any  opposing 
theory  which — like  that  of  the  potential  origin  of  the  idiom  — 
should  be  based  upon  known  causes. 

This  objection  lies  against  Mr.  Sidgwick's  theory  in  its 
application  both  to  the  independent  and  to  the  dependent 
examples  of  the  idiom.     A   second  difficulty  ^  lies   in   the 

1  See  also  in  Mark  8,  i  and  2,  fi^  4%^*^^^  '''^  i>dytaffip  and  oix  Ixovtf'ir  rl  if^dyta^ 
ffiP,  and  in  Luke  12,  17,  ri  ToltfcUf  ^i  o^k  %x^  ''^oxi  ffvvdj^ta  roitt  xapwodt  futv; 
I  owe  these  examples  to  the  kindness  of  my  colleague,  Professor  Burton,  who  gave 
them  to  me  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Syntax  of  the 
Moods  and  Tenses  in  New  Testament  Greek  (1893).     See  §  346,  and  cf.  §  319. 

^  Though  I  should  class  this  among  the  fairly  evident  antecedent  objections  to 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  theory,  it  has  not  been  pointed  out  in  print  by  any  one,  nor  had 
it  occurred  to  me  before  it  was  suggested  by  Miss  C.  E.  Millerd,  in  a  discussion  in 
my  syntactical  seminary. 
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numerical  relation  between  these  two  classes.  Accepting 
all  Mr.  Sidgwick's  examples  of  the  independent  sentences, 
together  with  the  one  added  by  J.  D.,  we  count  but  five  in 
all,  including  the  rather  late  one  from  Theocritus.^  Of  the 
dependent  examples  we  have  found  seven  or  eight.  Now 
the  construction  of  which  the  subjunctive  idiom  already  dis- 
cussed is  a  special  extension,  viz.  the  independent  deliberative, 
was  an  idiom  in  constant  use.  There  are  in  the  literature 
undoubtedly  many  hundreds  of  cases  of  the  independent  con- 
struction to  perhaps  two  dozen  of  the  extended  construction. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  in  the  occasional  extension  of  an  idiom 
repeatedly  read  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  repeatedly  heard 
in  daily  speech.  It  is  correspondingly  difficult  to  believe  in 
the  extension  of  an  idiom  found  a  few  times  only  in  a  single 
kind  of  literature,  and  never  found  elsewhere,  —  and  therefore 
probably  never  heard  in  speech.  And  even  if  this  general 
difficulty  were  to  be  surmounted,  it  still  remains  hard  to 
understand  why,  in  the  one  class  of  literature  in  which  the 
constructions  do  occur,  the  dependent  examples  should  ex- 
ceed the  independent  in  number.  In  order  to  meet  this 
objection,  Mr.  Sidgwick  will  need  to  shape  his  theory  still 
further,  by  seeking  for  some  conception  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  idea  produced  by  the  combination  ovk  \<jff  or  €<r^'  with 
57rtt)9,  etc. 

The  minuter  examination  of  the  general  question  will  fall 
under  four  heads,  the  first  three  having  to  do  with  the  force 
of  the  construction,  the  last  with  the  form  :  (i)  An  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Sidgwick's  view  of  certain  tests  suggested  by  the 
nature  of  that  view ;  (2)  an  application  of  corresponding  tests 
to  the  theory  that  the  construction  is  potential ;  (3)  an  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  contexts  of  the  examples 

1  As  already  laid,  I  agree  with  Professor  Jebb  that  two  of  these  examples 
ihould  be  thrown  out.  And  I  further  agree  with  Mr.  Verrall's  recent  note  on 
Cho.  593 :  "  As  it  is  possible  to  supply  i^v  from  the  parallel  clause  [^/witf-at  iLv\ 
preceding,  this  cannot  be  counted  with  certainty  among  the  examples  of  the 
simple  optative  used  in  this  way  [for  the  expression  of  greater  remoteness  or 
impossibility]  as  a  variant  for  the  subjunctive."  Cf.  the  omission  under  corre- 
sponding circumstances  in  prose,  as  in  Plat.  Rep.  352  E.  Wecklein  regards  the 
ezplaoation  as  entirely  satisfactory. 
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cited  ;  (4)  the  consideration  of  objections  to  the  solution  indi- 
cated by  evidence  reached  in  (i),  (2),  and  (3). 

(i)  Mr.  Sidgwick's  theory  that  the  optative  idiom  "varies," 
not  from  the  optative  with  av^  but  from  the  subjunctive  idiom, 
and  that  its  difference  from  the  latter  lies  in  its  expressing 
the  idea  that  its  contents  are  "more  out  of  the  question," 
"in  the  last  degree  unlikely,"  "a  wild  impossibility,"  must 
necessarily  rest  for  its  support  upon  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing tenets:  {a)  This  meaning  cannot,  by  the  necessary 
nature  of  examples  cited,  be  proved  to  be  conveyable  by  the 
potential  with  av ;  {b)  this  meaning  is  proved,  by  the  neces- 
sary nature  of  examples  cited,  to  inhere  in  the  idiom  under 
examination;  and  (c)  the  differentiation  of  this  idiom  from 
the  subjunctive  idiom  lies  only  in  this  one  point,  the  two 
idioms  being  otherwise  identical  in  force.  These  three  neces- 
sary tenets  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

{a)  How  would  the  answer  to  Mr.  Sidgwick's  reav,  Zev, 
ivvaaiv  rU  avhp&v  virepjSaa'ia  Karda")(pL  be  expressed  }  Does 
not  a  form  of  expression  modelled  on  Homer's  TeKva  <f>i\\  ff 
TOL  I  Zrivl  l3poT&v  oufc  &v  Tt<?  ipi^oL  (8  jS)  and  Plato's  ou  fiijp 
earc  fcaWleov  6B6^  oifS*  &v  yevoiro  (Phil.  16  B),  —  namely,  the 
form  ovSe/jiia  &v  .  .  .  Kardaxoh  suffice }  If  it  does,  then  Mr. 
Sidgwick's  genealogical  tree  of  "grammatical  affinities," — to 
make  use  of  a  very  good  term  of  his,  —  is  putting  very  near 
relatives  asunder.  If  it  does  not,  would  not  ouk  laO'  Sirto^  av 
Tt9  .  .  .  Kardaxoc  suffice  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  idea  of  be- 
ing "more  out  of  the  question,"  "  in  the  last  degree  unlikely," 
is  to  be  found  in  an  abundance  of  potential  examples,  if 
one  judges  them  with  the  same  readiness  to  find  the  idea 
with  which  we  approach  Mr.  Sidgwick's  examples.  E.g.  his 
ovK  eoTLv  2<rTt9  Tr\T)v  €vo^  KcipaiTo  viv  may  be  compared  with 
ttX^i/  toOS'  Ai;  ovh^h  ivBiKO)^  fiifiy^ano  fiot,  from  v.  63  of  the 
same  play.  The  idea  of  being  out  of  the  question  certainly 
does  not  more  necessarily  inhere  in  xal  T19  ttot  ea-Tiv,  Zv  iyio 
yjre^aifil  tl  (Soph.  O.  C.  1 172)  than  in  ttw  &v  t6  y  i/cop 
TTpdyfi  Av  cIkoto}^  yjreyoL^ ;  in  v.  977  of  the  same  play.  And 
surely  nothing  could  be  more  "  wildly  impossible  "  than  the 
dependent  clause  in  Ar.  Nub.  1181  :  ov  yap  ead'  37ra)9  |  fii* 
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rjfUpa  y^oiT  &v  i^fiepa  Bvo,  or  in  Soph.  Ant.  911:  /nrjrpo^  S'  ei^ 
*Ai&)i;   Kol   irarpo^   xeKevdoroiP  \  ovk   cot    aB€\<l>6^  Hari^  &v 

The  meaning  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  conceives  to  be  funda- 
mental in  our  idiom  being,  then,  perfectly  conveyable  by  the 
potential  optative,  there  must  be  some  grave  reason  to  justify 
a  divorcing  of  the  two,  and  an  attaching  of  the  former  to  the 
subjunctive  idiom. 

(b)  Since  the  differentiation  of  the  optative  clauses  from 
the  subjunctive  is  defined  as  lying  in  the  "wild  impossi- 
bility "  conveyed  by  the  former,  the  two  must  of  course  be 
understood  to  be  in  other  respects  alike.  Let  us  see  whether 
they  are. 

In  Part  I.  we  have  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
single  example  Euripides  H.  F.  1245,  which  represents  an 
arrested  side-growth  of  the  construction,  all  of  the  twenty-five 
subjunctive  (or  corresponding  optative)  examples  from  Classi- 
cal Greek  express  an  act  demanded  by  the  speaker,  or  by 
some  one  else ;  while  the  main  sentence,  if  negatived,  as  it 
is  in  all  the  examples  down  to  Aristophanes,  expresses  the 
non-existence  of  a  way,  a  person,  etc.,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  demand.  The  formula  for  the  sentence  of  the 
earlier  type  would  then  be  the  following  :  It  is  my  will  (your 
will,  his  will,  etc.)  that  a  certain  thing  be  done,  but  there 
is  no  way.  If,  then,  the  optative  idiom  differs  from  the  sub- 
junctive as  Mr.  Sidgwick  believes  it  to  differ,  and  only  thus, 
the  meaning  of  a  negative  main  sentence  with  attached  opta- 
tive would  be  expressed  by  the  formula :  It  is  my  will  (your 
will,  his  will,  etc.)  that  a  certain  thing  be  done,  but  there 
is  no  conceivably  possible  way.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
fit  Ale.  48,  but  not  the  other  passages  ;  for  Ag.  620,  so  inter- 
preted, would  mean  "  I  want  (or,  at  any  rate,  somebody  wants 
me^)  to  make  a  lie  seem  fair,  but  there  is  no  conceivably 
possible  way  "  ;  P.  V.  291  would  mean  "  I  want  (or  somebody 
wants  me)  to  pay  greater  honor  to  some  one  else  than  to  you, 
but  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  possibly  can  ** ;  Cho.  172  would 

*  I  waive  the  fact  that,  in  aU  the  subjunctive  examples  from  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  the  demand  is  that  of  the  speaker  himself. 
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mean  "  it  is  demanded  that  some  one  proceed  to  cut  it,  but 
there  is  no  conceivably  possible  person,  save  one*' ;  and  O.  C. 
1 172  would  mean  "I  want  (or,  at  any  rate,  you  want  me)  to 
censure  some  one,  but  there  is  no  one  whom  I  can  possibly 
censure," — all  of  which  renderings  are  impossible. 

if)  But  a  still  more  serious  defect  in  the  theory  —  a  fatal 
one,  it  seems  to  me  —  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  meaning  of 
"  wild  impossibility  *'  is  fiot  fundamental  in  these  examples. 
In  two  of  them,  to  say  nothing  of  Vesp.  471,  the  meaning  is 
the  exact  opposite;  namely,  in  Ale.  52  and  Thesm.  871, — 
**  might  she  then  be  spared } "  and  "  who  is  here  of  kingly 
power,  that  might  receive } "  A  moment's  examination,  too, 
will  show  that  the  thought  in  O.  C.  1172  is  not  "there  is 
no  one  whom  I  could  possibly  blame.*'  These  simple  facts 
are  destructive  ;  for  it  is  solely  upon  the  idea  of  "  remote- 
ness from  possibility"  that  Mr.  Sidgwick's  explanation  of 
the  grounds  of  the  optative  is  based. 

(2)  We  pass  to  the  theory  that  the  optatives  in  question 
are  potentials.  The  tests  to  be  applied  to  this  theory 
would  be,  so  far  as  the  force  of  the  idiom  goes,  {a)  the  the- 
oretical sufficiency  of  the  potential  idea  to  give  the  actual 
meanings  found  in  Mr.  Sidgwick's  examples,  and  {b)  actual 
correspondence  of  these  examples  with  others,  otherwise  the 
same,  in  which  evidence  of  the  potential  meaning  is  given 
by  the  presence  of  civ. 

{a)  The  potential  expresses  possibility.  When,  then,  as 
in  Ale.  52,  Vesp.  471,  and  Thesm.  871,  the  main  clause  in  a 
complex  sentence  is  not  negatived,  the  potential  yields  at 
once  the  only  meaning  conceivable  in  the  passages ;  namely, 
"is  there  a  way  by  which  she  might  come  to  old  age.?" 
** might  she  possibly  in  some  way  come  to  old  age.?"  ** might 
we  possibly  come  to  terms.?"  etc.  In  the  case  of  these 
examples,  accordingly,  the  theory  of  a  potential  origin  meets 
the  test  of  consistency  with  itself  which  Mr.  Sidgwick's  the- 
ory failed  to  meet. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main  clause  is  negatived, 
the  effect  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole  is  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  possibility,  —  which  is  precisely  the  mean- 
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ing  attached  to  the  construction  by  Mr.  Sidgwick's  theory, 
though  he  has  mistaken  the  place  where  the  negation  lies.  It 
is  worth  while  to  say  in  passing  that  it  is  only  by  this  negativ- 
ing of  the  main  sentence  that  the  idea  of  "wild  impossibility'* 
can  possibly  be  attached  to  any  dependent  optative,  itself 
unnegatived.  In  other  words,  the  question  whether  a  given 
complex  sentence  shall  express  a  possibility  or  an  impossibil- 
ity turns,  not  upon  the  force  of  the  dependent  clause,  but 
upon  the  presence  of  a  negative  or  implied  negative  (as  often 
in  an  interrogative  sentence)  in  the  main  member. 

The  theory  that  the  construction  is  a  mere  potential,  then, 
will  explain  Ag.  620  ("the  way  does  not  exist  by  which  I 
could  make  a  false  tale  seem  fair,*'  etc.),  will  explain  Ale.  112 
("  no  place  exists  by  faring  forth  to  which  one  could  set  free 
the  hapless  woman's  life"),  will  explain  Cho.  172  ("no  one 
else  could  cut  it"),  will  explain  Ale.  52  ("does  a  way  exist 
by  which  she  might"),  will  explain  Thesm.  871  ("who  is  king 
here,  that  might  receive  guests  weary,"  etc.),  will  explain 
P.  V.  291  ("there  is  no  man  whom  I  could  place  above  your- 
self"), and  will  explain  the  difficult  sentence  O.  C.  11 72  under 
its  most  probable  interpretation  (see  footnote,  p.  202). 

So  much  for  the  dependent  optatives.  As  to  the  interrog- 
ative independent  construction  of  the  same  mode,  it  will 
depend  wholly  upon  the  nature  of  the  individual  case  whether 
a  given  optative  be  taken  as  a  serious  inquiry  about  the  exist- 
ence of  a  possibility,  or  as  the  virtual  expression  of  an  im- 
possibility. "  How  could  this  be  done } "  may  mean  either 
"  inform  me  of  the  way  by  which  the  accomplishment  of  the 
act  would  be  made  possible,"  or  may  mean  "  how  utterly 
impossible  the  act  is." 

The  potential,  then,  is  in  its  essential  nature  entirely  com- 
petent to  yield  the  force  of  complete  impossibility  which  Mr. 
Sidgwick  found  in  certain  of  his  examples.  It  is  also  compe- 
tent to  account  for  the  resemblance  which,  though  not  inhe- 
rent in  the  idiom,  he  rightly  found  to  exist  between  certain 
of  his  examples  and  the  examples  of  the  subjunctive  idiom. 
The  idea  of  baffled  impulse  which  we  find  in  the  earlier  type 
of  the  subjunctive  examples  (the  impulse  being  expressed  by 
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the  subjunctive  and  the  baffling  by  the  denying,  in  the  main 
clause,  of  the  existence  of  a  means,  etc.)  does  indeed  lie  close 
to  the  idea  of  the  non-existence  of  a  possibility  (the  possibility 
being  expressed  by  the  potential,  and  the  non-existence  by 
the  main  sentence).  And,  finally,  it  is  competent  to  yield 
the  force  found  in  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Sidgwick's  examples, 
which  express  possibility^  and  which  are  widely  separated 
from  the  examples  of  the  subjunctive  idiom. 

{b)  But  we  are  not  confined  to  a  theoretical  demonstration. 
For  the  competency  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  potential 
to  yield  the  force  actually  found  in  the  idiom  under  examina- 
tion is  supported  by  the  exact  correspondence  of  these  exam- 
ples with  other  optative  examples  the  potential  character  of 
which  is  made  indubitable  by  the  presence  of  av,  A  table 
of  parallels  follows : 


rcav,  Zev,  hvvaxnv  ris  dviptav 
xnrtpPaxria  Kardxrxpi; 

—  Soph.  Ant.  604. 

dXX*   vircproXfiov    dvSpog    4^p6vrffjux 
rfe  Acyoi;  — Aesch.  Cho.  594.1 


yafwi 


TO  S  inl  yav  3iira(  ir€<Tov  Oavdjotfujv 
irpowdfioiff  AvBpoi  fUXav  aXfw.  rts  &if 
wdXiv  dyKoXiaaiT*  imuCBtov ; 

—  Aesch.  Ag.  10 19. 
/mmt  S^  fUfjLvovToq  iv  Opomo  Auk 
iraBeiv  rov  Ipiavra.     OeafiMv  yap ' 
ris  iv  yovhy  dpauou  c#c)3aAoi  8o/lui>v  ; 
KCKoAXipxu  ycw>s  irpo?  drq.. 

—  Aesch.  Ag.  1563. 

dAAa  re  kcv  pi^aifu ;  $€oi  &a  vavra 
TcXcvT^. — T90. 

ov  yap  la^  oiro)? 
pT  ^pApa  ycwHT*  &v  ^/t^cpa  Svo. 

—  Ar.  Nub.  I181. 

KOVK  Ifrff  o7r(D9  &a8v9  hv  ^pSs  It% 
Aa^oi.  —  Ar.  Vesp.  212. 

cJkrr*  d  p.ri  ri  Oavpaarov  oaw  8ca- 

if>€p€L  Tig  ap€TQ  TWV  oAActfV,  OVK    Ic^ 

07ro>9  av  Tts  <^vyoi  to  icaTaycAaoTOS 
y€V€(rOajL,  KfxixTKiav  cx^tv  Tavnp^  ttjv 
cirt<mJ/Dti;v.  — Plat.  Lach.  184  C. 

1  In  agreement  with  Jcbb,  I  do  not  here  include  Mr.  Sidgwick's  two  remaining 
examples.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  however,  in  giving  a  long  list  of  par- 
allels if  they  were  to  be  retained. 


—  Theocr.  27,  24. 
OVK  lirff  OTTODS  XtiatpjL  TO.  ipev^^  KoXd 
i^  Tov  TToXvv    if>t\oun    KapTTOwrdai 

Xpovov.  —  Aesch.  Ag.  620. 
i(TT    ovv  oirtoq  "AXtcrjOTi^  cs   yrjpa^ 

/umXoc  ;  —  Eur.  Ale.  52. 
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owe   COTtV  OOTIS   wX^V    CV09    KUpCUTO 

vtv.  —  Aesch.  Cho.  172.^ 


Xupcs  T€  yewws  ovK  i<mv  oT<f 
fui^ova  fJLOipav  veCfjuufi  fj  troi. 

—  Aesch.  P.  V.  291. 

dAA'  ov$^  vavKk-qplay 
OTciXa?  .  .  . 


hwrravov  irapaXwTai 
ilnjxiy,  —  Eur,  Ale  112. 

mi  T45  iroT*  ioTLV,  ov  y  iyta  ^iiaufU 
Ti; — Soph.  O.  C.  1 172. 

nV    Tw^    ipvijyG)v    Scofiarciiv    <fxet 

icparos, 
otrris  $€vov^  B((cuto  .  .  . ; 

—  Ar.  Thesm.  871. 


ci  yap  T15  ^oti;  na  TroXee  tovto) 
TrA,c«rrwv  dya^ctfv  airtas  ycycv^o'^ai 
roi9  EAAt/o*!  Kot  /icycoTCdv  KaKcuv 
ficra  T^v  Wiip^ov  arpartuiv,  ovk  cortv 
07r(i>9  OVK  aXrjO^  8o^€iev  &v  Xcyetv 
Tois  tiSoaL  TL  ncpl  Toiv  rdrc  ycycny- 
fi€v<tiy.  —  Isocr.  12,  156. 

dAA*  ouSc  ^Ckiav  TriXa^  cot*  ov8€is» 

OOTIS  &V  CtTTOt  WOTtpOV  <f>6l/X€yYp^ 

PaxTiXtULv  XPV  Tcv^ctv,  ^  f cuo-* 
It*  ^mos  Aevo-acc  IleXtbv  Trat?. 

—  Eur.  Ale.  79. 

fiTfrpo^    S*    Iv   'AtSov    «at    mirpo? 

KClCeu^OTOtl' 

OVK  loT*  a8eA.<^o9  ooris  &v  pXaxrroi 
iroT€.  —  Soph.  Ant.  911. 

OVK  laff  oTov  BCyoifL  &v  ^vSixayrepov. 

—  Eur.  El.  224. 

ov  yap  €0-6^   oirov 
iaOXov  TL  Spda-a^  fmprvp*  &v  Xa^ots 
iraTpav.  —  Eur.  H.  F.  186. 

OVK  toff  oiroLOV  oravT   Av  dv^powrov 

PCov 
ovT    alvia-aifi    Slv    ovrc    /iCfi^cu/Dii/v 

TTorc.  —  Soph.  Ant.  1 156. 

OVK  ioTiv  ovScls  ooTt9  av  iiifufnuro 
ac.  —  Eur.  El.  903. 

opa  KttT*  ^Apyos  ci  Tts  v/diiv  cyycviys 
2o^*,  ooTts  dv  aov  TOVTO  7rpoaxpj/(o& 
Tvxciv.  —  Soph.  O.  C.  1 167. 


(3)  We  come  next  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  contexts  of  the 
examples  under  examination.  In  the  case  of  two,  clear 
evidence  seems  to  be  presented  that  the  mode  is  potential. 


1  Compare  the  following : 

wt  o^K  icd\  oi  arjs  ye  xOvai  ire^aX^f 
dvoKiXKOL,  —  X  348. 


oiiii  61  dXXoc 
eftr*,    of    K€v    Kard     i9jiMV    i.\i.\KOiMP 
KaK&rrfTa.  —  S  1 66. 
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In  the  first  passage  from  Aeschylus  in  the  list  on  p.  182, 
<l>pda'ac  is  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  an  optative,  and,  be- 
ing an  optative,  is  unquestionably  potential,  whether  an  av 
is  obtained  by  emendation  or  not.  But  the  sentence  of  which 
it  is  the  verb  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  sentence  t/?  Xeyoi, 
differing  from  that  only  in  being  declarative  where  rt?  \eyoi  is 
interrogative.  The  passage  runs  rapidly  through  some  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  nature,  and  then  continues, 
"  of  the  rushing  wrath,  too,  of  hurricanes,  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  can  tell.  But  who  can  tell  the 
soaring  thought  of  man  and  the  frenzied  passion  of  woman's 
daring  spirit.?"  The  "grammatical  affinities"  of  the  idiom 
in  question  are  thus  clearly  fixed  for  us  by  Aeschylus  himself. 

Similar  evidence  appears  in  the  passage  from  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides.  At  v.  48,  Apollo,  giving  up  the  contest  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned  (but  all  the  time  knowing,  as  he  after- 
wards prophesies  in  v.  65,  that  one  is  coming  to  rob  Death  of 
Alcestis),  says,  "Take  then  thy  prey  and  go ;  for  I  know  not 
whether  I  could  persuade  thee."  Death  answers,  "  Slay  the 
one  that  should  die }  for  that  was  our  agreement."  Apollo, 
seizing  the  suggested  advantage,  replies,  "  No,  bring  death 
on  those  who  soon  must  die."  Death  retorts,  "Now  I 
catch  your  drift  and  aim."  Apollo,  in  the  familiar  word- 
fencing  fashion  of  the  stage,  again  seizes  a  suggested  advan- 
tage, and,  as  if  Death  were  really  yielding,  asks,  "  Is  there, 
then,  a  way  by  which  Alcestis  might  be  spared  to  reach  old 
age  ? "  to  which  Death,  ending  the  matter,  makes  the  cate- 
gorical reply,  "There  is  no  way."  The  question  in  Apollo's 
mind  in  v.  48  is  thus  substantially  identical  with  the  question 
in  V.  52,  the  former  being  "can  she  be  saved  through  my 
persuasions.?"  the  latter  being  "can  she,  then,  be  saved.?" 
and  in  this  parallelism  of  &v  el  ireiaaLfil  ae  and  Sttco^  ""AKkt)' 
(TTL^  €9  T^pa?  fi6\oL  the  "grammatical  affinities"  of  the  idiom 
in  question  in  the  latter  are  again  set  forth  for  us  by  a  Greek 
writer. 

(4)  The  case  in  behalf  of  the  potential  looks,  then,  very 
strong.  The  force  which  every  grammarian  assigns  to  that 
mode   would   render  its    just    meaning    to   every  example. 
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Moreover,  every  example  is  found  to  have  a  mate  in  an  unde- 
niable potential  sentence  exactly  or  substantially  parallel  to 
it.  And,  finally,  in  two  of  the  passages  in  which  the  exam- 
ples under  examination  occur,  the  context  itself  betrays  the 
potential  force. 

Manifestly,  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to 
overthrow  the  strong  probability  thus  established.  Let  us 
see  whether  the  objection  brought  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  will 
do  it. 

This  objection  will  best  be  stated  in  Mr.  Sidgwick*s  words : 
"If  these  are  simple  cases  of  an  av  omitted  in  a  relative 
potential  clause,  why  are  they  all  of  one  kind  ?  Why  do  we 
never  find  them  in  positive  clauses }  On  J.  D.'s  principle  of 
explanation  you  ought  to  be  able  to  say  eWiv  61  Xiyotev  or 
lariv  27ra>9  Xe^aijih  usages  of  which  there  is  in  Attic  no 
trace.  In  the  examples  the  principal  verb  is  always  nega- 
tive, or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  interrogative.  Why 
again  do  we  find  this  omission  of  av  with  the  optative,  not 
merely  in  subordination  only  to  clauses  actually  or  virtually 
negative,  but  only  to  one  special  form  of  negative  phrase,  oifK 
eoTiv  (or  the  logically  identical  Tt<?  iarip;)?  ...  It  is  not 
therefore  an  accident  (as  it  would  be  on  J.  D.'s  theory)  that 
they  stop  with  oifx  earcv  ^ttw?  Xe^atfii,  ov/c  eariv  iaTL<:  Kel- 
paiTo,  and  do  not  further  extend  to  ea-O^  ^tt©?  Xi^aifii,  still 
less  to  irifiTTto  Sari^  ayy€ tkai  or  any  such  usage."  (Classical 
Review  for  March,  1893.) 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  careful  observer  of  language  will 
suspect  that  he  has  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  usage  by 
simply  saying  'av  is  omitted,'  but  that  there  is  probably 
some  other  instinct  at  work  which  restricts  the  exceptional 
omission  of  av  to  just  this  class  (or  these  classes)  of 
cases."     (Ibid.) 

The  objection  as  expressed  in  its  first  form  is  not  difficult 
to  meet.  Putting  aside  Mr.  Sidgwick's  statement  that  **the 
principal  verb  is  always  negative,  or  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,"  which  has  been  disproved  above,  one  may  first  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Sidgwick*s  point  is  easily  turned  against  himself. 
The  subjunctive  idiom  does  in  time  develop  a  declarative  and 
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positive  main  sentence,  as  in  e;)^et  in  Xiytf.  If  now  the  opta- 
tive is  only  a  "remoter"  form,  why  does  no  corresponding 
declarative  example  of  €;^6t  '6tc  Xeyoc,  eariv  in  \dyoi,  or  eanv 
iirax;  Xeyoi  appear  in  Attic  poetry?  But  a  more  decisive 
answer  than  the  ad  honiinetn  one  can  be  given.  The  reason 
why  Attic  does  not,  by  the  omission  of  av^  produce  such 
constructions  as  eiaiv  01  Xeyoiev,  eanv  iiray^  \4^ai>fiiy  and 
irefiTra)  ian^  ayyetXac,  is  that  Attic  has  no  such  constructions 
witk  av,  or,  if  it  has  them,  they  are  altogether  too  rare  to  be 
a  natural  field  for  any  variation.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  no  case  like  irifnrto  oan^  &v  ayyeiXac  occurs  anywhere 
in  Attic,  though  combinations  very  like  it  are  occasionally  to 
be  found  in  Homer  (as  in  aXV  aye  Bij  nva  fidvnv  epeiofjLev 
fj  ieprjay  \  o<?  k  eiiroi  .  .  .,  A  62).  I  think  I  may  also  say  with 
safety,  from  the  use  of  indices,  that  no  cases  like  eia-iv  01  &v 
TUy oi€v  or  eanv  iirax;  &p  Xe^aific  declarative  exist  in  Aeschy- 
lus or  Sophocles.  The  second  does  not  exist  even  in  Homer, 
in  spite  of  the  greater  range  of  the  Homeric  grammatical 
apparatus ;  while  the  first,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
occurs  but  once,  vijs.  in  K  170,  though  the  negative  form 
occurs  frequently,  e.£^.  in  E  192  and  483,  H  299,  X  348,  B  166 
and  559,  and  l  125.  (X  348,  it  may  be  noted,  is  without  av, 
and  has  its  exact  correspondent,  even  to  phraseology,  in 
S  166. 1) 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sidgwick's  objection,  though  it  has  gone 
too  far,  has,  in  the  second  form  in  which  it  is  put,  some 
weight ;  for  there  are  some  examples  in  Attic  of  the  depen- 
dent optative  with  av,  though  of  a  different  type  from  those 
which  he  suggests. 

In  answer  to  the  difficulty  thus  presented,  my  colleague. 
Professor  Shorey,  suggests  that  though,  as  he  also  firmly 
believes,  the  construction  is  potential,  the  omission  of  av 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  subjunctive  idiom,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  which  it  takes  in  dependence  upon  a  past 
tense.  This  may  be  the  right  solution,  but  my  feeling  is 
against  it.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  idioms  would  have 

^  The  two  examples  are  given  in  the  footnote  on  p.  193. 
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to  be  much  nearer  neighbors  in  actual  force,  —  not  merely 
in  superficial  form,  —  and  in  the  whole  range  of  both,  —  not, 
as  is  the  case,  in  a  part  of  their  range  only, — before  the 
one  could  affect  the  other.  I  am  more  inclined  to  look  for 
a  solution  in  the  essential  character  of  the  potential  construc- 
tion, and  to  be  willing  to  wait  for  this  solution,  even  if  it  be 
not  at  once  forthcoming  in  a  satisfactory  and  final  form. 

In  this  form  it  is,  indeed,  not  forthcoming.  Some  consid- 
erations may,  however,  be  suggested,  which  may  guide  some 
one  else  to  better  results. 

As  regards  the  independent  construction,  the  omission  of 
av  is,  in  point  of  fact,  not  confined  to  the  examples  under 
investigation.  The  true  potential  occurs  without  av  in  1/607- 
709  avOpaoirtov  fidOoi  (Aesch.  Ag.  1163)^ ;  it  occurs,  according 
to  the  Codd.,  in  the  perfectly  unobjectionable  ?o-ct>9  yap  fj 
fCTJpv^  T19  ^  Trpea-jSi^  fioXoi  (Suppl.  y2y ;  Codd.  TrpeajSi^/JLoXoc) ; 
and  it  occurs  in  the  parenthetical  phrases  &(nr€p  eiTrot  t*?, 
tt)9  eiTTOi  Tt<?,  Oaaaov  rj  Xeyoi  rt?,  in  Eur.  Andr.  929  and  Hipp. 
1 186,  and  Ar.  Av.  180  (see  Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenses,  §  242, 
and  Krliger,  Gr.  Sprachlehre  II,  §  54,  3,  A.  8).^ 

Nor  is  the  objection  by  any  means  so  strong  within  the 
province   of  the  dependent   construction   as   might  at  first 

^  Wecklein  holds  that  emendation  is  necessary  in  all  these  cases.  Yet  he 
grants  the  omission  of  &y  in  the  dependent  clauses  under  discussion. 

*  The  optative  of  a  fixed  resolve,  a  derivative,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  opta- 
tive of  ideal  certainty,  —  to  which  distinction  I  shall  presently  return,  —  occurs 
without  dy,  according  to  the  usual  reading,  in  a  passage  cited  by  J.  D.,  viz. : 

dirb  Sk  ffoO 
4>€polfjLav  potTKiiv  vibfMTOi  Svtrir&rov,  —  Aesch.  Eum.  265. 

The  next  line  —  <coi  ^tarrd  <r*  /<rxi^ya(r*  dird^fmi  Kdrut  —  corroborates  J.  D.'s 
general  argument  that  <f>€polfia»  cannot  express  a  wish.  A  wish  is  not  only  in 
itself  impossible  here,  but  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  positive  statement  in 
a  iffx^^^<''  dird^ofuu,  —  which  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  idea  of  a  fixed  resolve.  Wordsworth's  emendation  to  <p4poifi*  dp  is, 
however,  so  slight  and  easy  as  to  commend  itself  to  my  mind. 

In  Cho.  854,  where  the  Codd.  have  *f>p4va  K\4\l^€iav,  the  emendation  to  tpp4v'  dw 
K\if€iay  is  easy,  and  is  hinted  at,  though  not  of  course  made  necessary,  by  the 
metre.  The  passage  beginning  at  Ag.  1374  is  too  difficult  and  uncertain  of 
interpretation  to  cite  in  support  of  any  doctrine. 
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hearing  seem,  as  an  analysis  of  the  actually  occurring  exam- 
ples of  other  kinds  will  show. 

For  these  examples  I  am  obliged,  in  order  to  save  a  delay 
which  is  forbidden  me,  to  confine  myself  to  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  since  there  are  no  complete  lexicons  for  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes.  Neither  can  I  be  sure  that  the  collection 
is  complete  for  the  first  two  authors ;  for  I  find  omissions, 
Ellendt's  Lexicon  Sophocleum  giving,  e.g,,  only  two  examples 
of  the  potential  with  ax?  =  8x4,  while  Dindorf*s  gives  four. 

The  actually  occurring  examples  of  the  dependent  potential 
optative  and  of  the  dependent  optative  of  ideal  certainty,  or 
the  optative  which  is  used  in  ordinary  conclusions,  softened 
assertions,  and  the  like,  are,  if  I  have  made  no  mistake,  the 
following.     I  group  them  under  these  two  heads  : 

Dependent  '' Potentiar'  Proper. 

(1)  T€v^€i  Trap*  dvBp&v  koX  yvvaiKeicov  aroKayVy 
oarjv  Trap*  aWcov  ovttot  &v  a")(€OoL^  ^por&v. 

—  Aesch.  Hum.  856. 

(2)  e?<rfcT  S)  ^€vot, 

aWoX?  T€  Kal  <f>€pOVT€^  oV  &V  OVT€  Tt? 

Boficov  icTTwaaiT  ovt  &v  fjadeiri  \a/3(ov. 

—  Soph.  El.  1323. 

(3)  OV  yctp  6;^ft)  7rG)9  av 

arip^aifii  kukov  rSBe  Xevaatov.  —  Soph.  Trach.  991. 

(4)  \0709  fiiv  ear  apxaco^  avOpcoircov  (f>av€i^, 
W  ovK  &v  alSiv  eKpLaOoi^  fipoT&v,  Trplv  av 
0dv7f  Tt9,  OVT    el  J^OTO^  OVT    et  Ttp  KaKO^  • 

—  Soph.  Trach   i. 

Dependent  Optative  of  Ideal  Certainty. 

(5)  airkwyx^^v  t€  Xetrfnyra,  Kal  ')(poLav  Tiva 
€XOVT  &v  e?i7  Salfioaiv  irpo^  17S01/171/, 
J^oA.^9  \0/30V  T€  TTOtKLXrjV  €Vfiop(f>iav  • 

—  Aesch.  P.  V.  493. 
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(6)  e/Ao*  S*  €Tt  yikv  ofiaXo^  ayafio<: 
6  jSio^  iv  Trarpo^  Bofioi^t 
firjSe  xpetaaSvayv  ifiov 

de&v  a(f)v/cTOv  ofifia  TrpoaBpaKOi  fie. 
airoXefiiaTO^  SSe  y*  6  TroXe/no^,  awopa  iropifio^, 
ovS"  ej^ft)  T19  &v  yevoipM^v  •  A109  yap  ov')^  6p& 
fiTfTLV  iira  <l>vyoip,^  av.  —  Aesch.  P.  V.  901. 

(7)  dp*  tcT,  doiBa^  Koi  7001/9  'rrpo  rov  Oavelv 
C09  ovK  &v  eU  irawaxT  dv,  el  XP^h  ^y€iv ; 

—  Soph.  Antig.  883. 

(8)  rjTi^  Xiyec^  piv  dprm^  C09,  el  Xd^oi^ 
adevo^,  TO  Toinmv  pXao^  eKhei^eia^  dv  • 

—  Soph.  El.  347. 

(9)  oKrfS)  V*  T0?9  TrapovfTLV  •  &a'T  dv,  el  aOevo^ 
\dl3oi,fii,  hrikwaaipL  dv  oV  avroU  <l>povw. 

—  Soph.  El.  333. 

(10)  Xey*,  €7rel  tre  A.6;^09  SovpidXtoTov 
OTCp^a^  dve'xei  Oovpio^  Afa9  • 

&(rT  ovK  dv  dthpL^  vtreiiroi^.  —  Soph.  Ai.  211. 

(11)  aXV  ev  ye  pivroi  tovt  eirL<rraa  0)9  €76t> 
o-ol  piv  vep>oipi!  dv  TrjaBe  Kal  pLei^ta  x^P^^ ' 

—  Soph.  Ai.  1370. 

(12)  &aT  oiyxjL  pavreia^  y  dv  ovre  TjjS'  iyd) 
fiXiyfraipL  dv  ovveK  ovre  t^S'  &v  varepov. 

—  Soph.  O.  T.  857. 

(13)  aXV  TKe(p  ep^  rov  UerrfV  he^aiaro' 

0)9  ovx  eopa^  7779  Tqao  av  e^eXuoLp,  en. 

—  Soph.  O.  C.  44. 

(14)  &oTe  ^evov  y  dv  ovSiv  6v6\  &aTrep  aif  vvv, 
ir7refcrpa7roip,r)v  p,i)  ov  avveKo-^^eiv 

—  Soph.  O.  C.  565. 

Two  examples  remain  which  cannot  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  one  class  rather  than  to  the  other,  though  the 
first  would  appear  more  probably  to  belong  to  the  second  : 
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(15)  ovK  ead^  oiroiov  ardvr  av  avOponrov  filov 
OUT  alviacufi  &v  ovre  fiefiy^aLfirjv  irori. 

—  Soph.  Antig.  11 56. 

(16)  &ar  OVK  &v  ivBi/cct)^  y  arifid^oiro  aoi  • 

—  Soph.  Ai.  1342. 

To  some  of  my  readers,  this  division  of  the  non-wishing 
optative  into  two  classes  will  have  no  weight,  and  the  argu- 
ment founded  upon  it  will  have  no  justification.  I  know, 
indeed,  of  no  grammar  that  sufficiently  insists  upon  the  dis- 
tinction. But  the  distinction,  nevertheless,  has  long  seemed 
to  me  not  only  a  real,  but  an  important  one.  There  is  a  vital 
difference  between  '*  I  can  '*  and  "  in  a  certain  event  I  surely 
should,*'  between  **he  may  perhaps*'  and  "he  surely  would." 
If  we  should  not  tolerate  a  translation  in  which  "might"  was 
used  where  the  idea  was  "would,"  or  vice  versa^  no  more 
should  we  be  indifferent  to  the  same  difference  in  the  expo- 
sition of  Greek  or  Latin  syntax.^ 

Now  the  examples  of  the  idiom  which  we  have  to  explain 
are  all  translated  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  by  the  formula  "  could  " 
or  "could  possibly,"  and  cannot  be  translated  by  "would." 
We  should,  therefore,  in  weighing  the  force  of  his  last  argu- 
ment, set  aside  all  examples  of  the  optative  of  ideal  certainty, 
—  of  which  the  meaning  is  clearly  different. 

If  this  be  done,  there  remain  five  sure  and  six  possible 
examples  of  the  true  potential,  three  (i,  2,  and  15)  in  a  rela- 
tive clause,  one  (3)  in  an  interrogative,  one  (16)  in  a  consecu- 
tive with  wo-re,  and  one  (4)  in  the  Oratio  Obliqua  after  w. 

Of  the  three  in  the  relative  clause,  one,  namely  (16),  is 
cast  in  the  same  form  with  the  examples  of  the  problematical 
idiom.  Similar  sentences  could  also,  of  course,  be  framed 
with  the  other  two  relative  forms  0I09  and  2<709,  as  ovk  eart 
TV)(r}  iaijv  av  [otav  &v]  alveaaio  irpiv  av  Oavrf  T49. 

1  There  is,  of  course,  a  neutral  border  country  between  the  two,  and  examples 
are  easy  to  find  which  you  may  translate  by  either  "  could  "  or  "  would,"  as  in 
"quis  hoc  credat?  "  But  this  does  not  lessen  the  difference  where  the  difference 
exists. 
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We  may,  then,  describe  the  general  state  of  affairs  thus :  In 
potential  relative  clauses,  av  may  be  either  used  or  omitted. 
In  interrogative  and  consecutive  clauses  and  clauses  quoted 
after  ci^,  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  is  ever  omitted ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  but  a  single  example  of  each  of 
these  to  go  upon.  The  number  of  actual  cases  that  support 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  objection  is  thus  so  small  —  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  two  out  of  the  four  authors  concerned  —  as 
to  carry  little  weight. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  however,  I  wish  to  suggest  a 
possible  line  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  really  controlling 
reason  for  the  omission  of  av.  Our  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  force  of  this  particle  is  exceedingly  small ;  but  most 
writers  agree  in  describing  it  as  having  meant  originally 
something  like  "in  a  given  case"  (eTretra),  and  having  come 
finally  to  be  a  sign  of  "  contingency,"  of  dependence  upon 
some  assumption, — not  of  course  necessarily  expressed,  but 
underlying  the  thought.  If  this  is  so,  we  should  not  expect 
to  see  the  particle  omitted  with  any  freedom  in  cases  of  the 
optative  of  ideal  certainty,  since  that  always  has  the  feeling 
of  contingency  underlying  it.  In  two  of  the  examples  just 
given,  viz,  in  (8)  and  (9),  an  actual  condition  is  expressed ;  in 
(6),  the  questions  in  the  last  two  verses  do  not  turn  upon 
things  as  they  are,  but  upon  an  imaginary  case  previously 
clearly  implied ;  in  (s),  exovra  is  in  effect  a  condition;  in  (13), 
the  clause  of  wish  in  the  first  verse  quoted  forms  a  condition  ; 
while  in  the  rest  also  there  is  a  sense  of  some  assumption 
underlying  each  statement.  The  particle  of  "  contingency," 
the  particle  suggesting  some  idea  like  "in  that  case,"  or  "in 
an  imaginable  case,"  is  therefore  much  in  place. 

It  is  also  much  in  place  in  strictly  potential  sentences  where 
the  "possibility"  is  not  absolutely  existent,  but  hangs  upon 
something,  as  in  k  268 :  dX\a  ^ifv  roiaSeat  Baaaov  \  (fyevya)- 
yL€V  eri  yap  k€v  [  =  ^€iJ70inr€9]  aXv^atfiev  xaKOP  ^fiap.  In  the 
examples  on  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  founded  his  theory,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  sense  of  contingency  whatever,  but 
only  the  bare  idea  of  "possibility."  Now  the  use  of  av  has 
become  fixed  in  ordinary  use,  by  Attic  times,  in  the  poten- 
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tial  construction,  whether  with  or  without  contingency,  as 
(substantially)  it  had  already  done  by  Homeric  times  in  the 
construction  of  ideal  certainty.^  But  the  Attic  writers  for 
the  stage  liked  to  impart  an  archaic  flavor  to  their  style. 
They  used  vlv  for  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  They 
used  ^9  for  eU.  In  older  Greek  they  found  an  occasional 
omission  of  ai/.  They  accordingly  omitted  it  occasionally 
themselves,  using  this  license  with  comparative  freedom  in  the 
case  of  present  and  future  conditions  in  the  subjunctive  and 
in  the  case  of  Trp/v-clauses,  etc.,  where  the  omission  could  not 
possibly  lead  to  confusion,  and,  much  more  sparingly  and 
cautiously  still,  in  the  case  of  the  potential  optative,  where 
they  never  passed  outside  the  limits  of  a  bare  unconditioned 
possibility,  as  seen  in  phrases  like  co?  elirov  Tt9,  Sxrirep  etirot, 
Tt9,  6daaov  fj  \iyoi  t£9,  and  in  the  examples  of  similar  feeling 
(a  point  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked)  which  have  formed 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Such  a  view  has  also  something  to  commend  it  in  the 
phraseology  and  historical  sequence  of  the  eight  dependent 
examples.  The  oldest  of  them — the  three  from  Aeschylus 
—  are  in  the  negative  {ou/c  eaO^  oiro)^,  ov/c  eariv  ooti^,  oif/c 
eariv  ortp).  So  is  also  the  example  ovhl  .  .  .  eaff"  iirot  from 
Euripides.  Two  others  take  the  corresponding  form  of 
inquiry,  without  the  negative  (eaS*  iiro)^ ;).  There  then 
remain  two  cases,  Thesm.  871  and  O.  C.  1172.  The  former, 
which  is  the  latest  of  all,  is  put  by  Aristophanes  into  the 
mouth  of  Euripides,  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  be 
somewhat  unusual  in  expression.  In  simpler  form  it  would 
have  been  "  is  there  some  one  here  in  authority,  that  might 
receive  us.^ — can  some  one  here  receive  us.^"  (  =  €ad'  i<m<: ;), 
and  so  is  essentially  of  the  same  feeling  as  the  eaO^  27ra)9  of 
Aristophanes  or  of  Euripides  hir^self.  The  example  O.  C. 
1 172,  though  not  late,  is  possibly  farther  removed  from  the 
type.^     Seven  of  the  eight  examples,  however,  fall  within  the 

1  Such  an  omission  as  the  one  in  Pindar's  xeipbi  etrjv  (Ol.  3,  45)  is  very  rare 
even  in  Homer. 

2  This  much  discussed  example  (see  Madvig,  Advers.  Crit.  I.,  pp.  189  seq.)  is 
the  only  one  of  the  whole  eight  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  perfectly  clear.     It 
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type  ovK  eoTiv,  or  ea-riv  interrogative,  plus  relative  pronoun. 
Now,  if  we  remember  the  extremely  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  idea  of  the  denial  of  possibility  in  the  combination  ovk 
ea-Tiv  plus  relative  (seen  not  only,  in  Homeric  and  Attic  Greek, 
with  the  potential  plus  av,  but  also,  in  Attic,  with  the  subjunc- 
tive, as  appears  in  Part  I.,  and  even,  indeed,  with  the  indica- 
tive itself,  in  one  of  the  commonest  uses  of  the  combination),  it 
would  seem  that,  if  dv  were  anywhere  to  be  omitted,  here  was 
a  place  where  the  mode  and  the  introductory  phrase  together 
might  safely  be  trusted  to  convey  the  potential  meaning,  — 
just  as,  in  the  independent  interrogative,  it  was  safe  to  trust 
to  the  association  of  the  potential  idea  with  the  optative  ques- 
tion obviously  implying  a  negative  answer.  This  step  having 
been  taken  with  the  dependent  examples  in  the  denial  of 
possibility,  as  in  our  three  earliest  examples,  it  would  then 
be  a  natural  further  advance  to  use  the  same  formula  in  the 


sorely  cannot  mean  "who  is  there  whom  I  could  possibly  censure?"  as  it  would 
have  to  do  if  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  right  in  saying  (see  p.  195  of  this  paper)  "in  subor- 
dination .  .  .  only  to  one  special  form  of  negative  phrase,  oitK  Hartv,  or  the  logi- 
cally identical  rls  iariv;".  The  main  clause,  following  lipoid*  dicot^wv  twv5*  6s  tsaff' 
6  rpo^rdrris,  must  mean,  not  "who  is  there?"  but  "who  is  /Ae  manP"  The 
force  wanted  for  the  sentence  as  a  whole  in  the  context  is  "  who  in  the  world  can 
the  man  be  whom  —  following  your  commands  —  I  am  to  reject?  "  Donner  gives 
it  this  force  ("  und  wer  denn  ist  es,  den  ich  so  verwerfen  soil  ?  ") ,  and  so,  appar- 
ently, does  Jebb  in  his  translation  ("  and  who  can  he  be,  against  whom  I  should 
have  a  grief?").  To  get  this  exact  force,  however,  we  ought  to  have  a  subjunc- 
tive clause,  similar  to  the  rii^  $x^^  <f>'^I^V^  d7a^^i'  ^#cets,  i<f>  Srtfi  KPiaQfuv  dyvidi 
of  Ar.  £q.  1321.  The  true  optative  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  subordination, 
and  so  could  not  express  the  wish  of  another  than  the  speaker.  The  optative 
with  dr  sometimes  has  the  meaning  of  propriety,  but  hardly  in  such  a  combina- 
tion. We  thus  seem  driven  to  the  theory  of  a  mixture  of  two  thoughts  in  the 
main  sentence,  the  relative  clause  being  attached  to  the  one  which  is  not  formally 
expressed,  so  that  the  sentence  means  "  who  in  the  world  can  this  man  be,  —  at 
least  that  could  incur  my  censure?  "  or,  in  expanded  form,  "  who  in  the  world  can 
this  man  be?"  and  "is  there  some  man  that  might  incur  my  censure  [so  that  I 
should  yield  to  your  demand]  ?  "  This  would  seem  to  be  substantially  the  forc^  of 
Jcbb*s  rendering  in  hb  commentary :  "  who  is  he,  to  whom  I  could  possibly  have 
any  objection  ?  "  But  if  the  interpretation  is  right,  then  the  relative  clause  with 
its  suppressed  antecedent  conception,  involving  as  it  does  an  iariv  6v  y*  iyw 
^i^ifU  Ti ;  is  parallel  to  the  taB'  tvias  fidXoi  of  Euripides  and  the  rls  ^x^^  Kpdros 
i«rTrt  d4^To  of  Aristophanes,  and  so  is  after  all  essentially  of  the  same  type  with 
the  other  seven  examples. 
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question  of  possibility,  especially  if,  as  may  well  have  been 
the  case,  there  had  previously  been  an  intermediate  use  in 
a  question  implying  denial. 

My  conception  of  the  present  state  of  the  question,  to  sum 
up,  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Sidgwick's  theory  is  in  any  case  disproved ;  for,  even 
if  the  independent  use  claimed  were  not  so  infrequent  as  to 
make  an  extension  into  the  dependent  form  improbable,  and 
even  if  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  an  unknown  cause  were 
to  be  overlooked,  yet  (i)  the  fundamental  meaning  which,  in 
keeping  with  that  assumed  cause,  and  as  against  a  potential 
origin,  Mr.  Sidgwick  assigns  to  his  examples,  is  precisely  the 
meaning  which,  in  many  of  the  examples,  the  potential  would 
yield,  and  (2)  this  same  fundamental  meaning  is  wholly  absent 
from  others  of  his  examples,  and  (3)  the  subjunctive  idiom 
and  the  one  in  question  are  essentially  unlike,  in  that  the 
former,  in  all  but  one  of  the  twenty-five  examples  thus  far 
adduced,  expresses  an  impulse  or  demand,  which  meaning  is 
absent  from  several  of  Mr.  Sidgwick*s  examples.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  any  other  solution,  then,  this  theory  must, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  abandoned. 

Only  one  other  theory  deserving  serious  consideration  has 
thus  far  been  advocated,  the  theory  that  the  verbs  in  question 
are  potentials  in  the  strict  sense.  This  theory  meets  every 
condition  except  one.  It  accounts  for  the  force  of  impossi- 
bility found  in  a  number  of  the  examples.  It  accounts  for 
the  force  of  possibility  overlooked  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  in  the 
others.  It  receives  great  strength  from  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  the  examples  can  be  shown  to  have  an  exact  corre- 
spondent in  an  unquestioned  potential.  It  receives  great 
strength  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  exam- 
ples, the  Greek  poet  has,  for  our  better  guidance,  expressed 
an  exactly  parallel  idea,  in  the  immediate  context,  by  an 
unquestionable  potential!  It  is  possibly  defective  at  one 
point,  in  case,  namely,  of  the  failure  of  my  explanation  that 
the  omission  of  av  in  these  cases  of  unconditioned  poten- 
tiality with  (pvK)  tad^  27ra)9  and  oiroi  and  the  equivalent  ovk 
ea-Tiv  iarif;  and  allied  phrases,  was,  if  not  first  suggested,  at 
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least  made  easier  and  safer  through  the  association  of  the 
potential  idea  with  the  phrase  ovk  eaO'  ^ttg)?,  in  its  frequent 
use  with  optative,  subjunctive,  and  indicative,  and  that  there 
is  accordingly  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  omis- 
sion is  not  found  in  the  widely  removed  constructions  of 
result,  quotation,  and  indirect  question.  Yet,  even  if  this 
explanation  be  not  accepted,  the  defect  is  not  a  grave  one, 
since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  total  number  of 
examples  with  which  the  comparison  is  to  be  made  is  small 
(possibly  only  two,  certainly  not  more  than  three,  for  two  out 
of  the  four  scenic  poets),  and  since  our  knowledge  of  the 
force  of  the  particle  on  which  the  difficulty  turns  is  con- 
fessedly imperfect.  My  own  conclusion,  then,  is  that  there 
is  an  extremely  strong  probability  that  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  problem  will  justify  the  view  now  commonly  held,  by 
making  of  the  examples  in  dispute  nothing  but  ordinary 
potentials. 
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AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Chicago,  III.,  Tuesday,  July  ii,  1893. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Session^  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  p.m., 
in  the  Art  Institute,  by  the  President,  Professor  William  Gardner 
Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Assooation,  Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth, 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  presented  the  following  report :  — 

I.  The  Executive  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion :  — 

William  F.  Abbot,  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

F.  G.  AUinson,  Professor  of  Greek,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Edward  P.  Baillol,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloom- 

ington,  Ind. 
Miss  Mabel  Banta,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

George  K.  Bartholomew,  English  and  Gassical  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
William  J.  Battle,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 
C.  C  Bates,  Professor  of  Latin,  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O. 

E.  C  Benson,  Professor  of  Latin,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O. 
J.  R.  Bishop,  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

George  F.  Bristol,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Baird,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
Samuel  Brooks,  Professor  of  Latin,  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Demarchus  C  Brown,  Butler  University,  Irvington,  Ind. 

F.  W.  Brown,  Professor  of  Latin,  Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind. 
A.  H.  Buck,  Professor  of  Greek,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  I.  Bumap,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  Lake  Forest,  IlL 

R-  W.  Crowell,  High  School,  Columbus,  O. 

H.  A.  Dearborn,  Professor  of  Latin,  Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass. 

Joseph  H.  Drake,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  S.  Ebersole,  Professor  of  Greek,  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  la. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Edwards,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  EUis,  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Miss  E.  Antoinette  Ely,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Vernon  J.  Emery,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

>  The  regular  summer  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Chicago  in  conjunction  with  the 
Congress  of  Philologists,  which  convened  in  that  city  during  the  week  July  11-15,  at  the  invi' 
tatioo  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Two  of  the 
regular  seuions  of  the  Association  were  merged  into  General  Sessions,  where  papers  were 
presented  by  foreign  and  other  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  Congress.  Some  of  these  papers  are 
iaonporated  in  the  present  volume  of  Transactions. 
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J.  B.  Garritt,  Professor  of  Greek,  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind. 

W.  N.  Guthrie,  Professor  of  French,  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  O. 

E.  L.  Hale,  Professor  of  Latin,  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  O. 

L.  B.  Hall,  Professor  of  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 

Charles  Harris,  Professor  of  German,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

William  A.  Heidel,  Professor  of  Greek,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bk>ommg- 

ton,  III. 
K.  F.  R.  HochdSrfer,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wittenberg  College, 

Springfield,  O. 
H.  A.  Hoffman,  Professor  of  Greek*  Indiana  University,  Bk>omington,  Ind. 
Hon.  Samuel  E.  Hunt,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine,  Professor  of  Greek,  Wellesley  College,  WeHesley,  Mass. 
Gustaf  Karsten,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloom- 

ington,  Ind. 
A.  P.  Keil,  Professor  of  Latin,  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind. 
R.  A.  King,  Professor  of  German  and  French,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
H.  M.  Kingery,  Professor  of  Latin,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
£.  G.  Kinkead,  Assistant  in  Latin,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 
A.  F.  Kuersteiner,  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati^  O. 
Henry  B.  Longden,  Professor  of  Latin,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
C.  M.  Lowe,  Professor  of  Latin,  Heidelberg  University^  Tiffen,  O. 

E.  W.  Manning,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  De  Pauw  University,  Cireen- 
castle,  Ind. 

W.  J.  McMurtry,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

F.  J.  Miller,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  IlL 
Charles  A.  Mitchell,  University  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  O.  Mussey,  Assistant  in  Engli^,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Carl  Osthaus,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington» 
Ind. 

W.  H.  Pabodre,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

T.  H.  Paden,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  New  Concord,  O. 

W.  F.  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Thomas  M.  Parrott,  Ph.D.,  Dayton,  O. 

William  Morton  Payne,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  S.  Frances  Pellett,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

John  Pickard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

A.  C.  Pierson,  Professor  of  English,  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  O. 

Julius  Howard  Pratt,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Milwaukee  Academy,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Benjamin  F.  Prince,  Professor  of  Greek  and  History,  Wittenberg  College,  Spring- 
field, O. 

George  Scott,  Professor  of  Latin,  Otterbein  University,  Westville,  O. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Searles,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  German,  Ferry  Hall  Seminary, 
Lake  Forest,  111. 

T.  H.  Sonnedecker,  Professor  of  Greek,  Heidelberg  University,  Tiflfen,  O. 

Hiram  A.  Sober,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Robert  B.  Steele,  Professor  of  Latin,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  111. 

W.  F.  Swahlen,  Professor  of  Greek,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

A.  T.  Swift,  Master  in  Modern  Languages,  Lakeville,  Conn. 
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F.  W.  TUton,  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

A.  H.  Tolman,  Professor  of  English,  Bcloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

W.  H.  Wait,  Ph.D.,  Peoria,  lU. 

F.  Whitlock,  Professor  of  Latin,  Ohio  Wesleyan  College,  Delaware,  O. 
W.  G.  Williams,  Professor  of  Latin,  Ohio  Wesleyan  College,  Delaware,  O. 
Charles  A-  Wilson,  Assistant  in  French,  Wittenberg  College,  SpringHeld,  O. 
Theodore  L.  Wright,  Professor  of  Greek,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

G.  H.  Young,  Professor  of  Latin,  Wittenberg  College,  SpringHeld,  O. 
A.  S.  Zcrb,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffen,  O. 

[Total,  85.] 

2,  The  Transactions  and  Proceedings  for  1892  (VoL  XXIIL)  were 
issued  together  in  May  of  the  present  year.  Separate  copies  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Publishers. 

In  presenting  his  report  as  Treasurer,  Professor  Smyth  alluded  to 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  heavy  outlay  for  Vol.  XXIIL,  one  of  the 
largest  volumes  yet  published,  the  finances  of  the  Association  were 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  following  is  the  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  8,  1893  :  — 

receipts. 

Balance  from  1891-92 $1652.22 

Fees  and  Arrears $1138.00 

Sales  of  Transactions 225.17 

Reprints  and  Authors'  Corrections 71.20 

Dividends  Central  N.  E.  &  Western  R.  R. 6.00 

Interest 33.04 

Total  receipts  for  the  year I473'4i 

$3*25.63 

EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  (Vol.  XXIII.)  ....  $1592.74 

Salary  of  Secretary 25aoo 

Postage 47.86 

Expressage 3.00 

Job  Printing '7-25 

Stationery 4.50 

Binding 1.20 

Incidental 2.84 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year $1919.39 

Balance,  July  8,  1893 1206.24 

$3125.63 

The  Chair  appointed  as  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer's  Account, 
Professors  Kellogg  and  Hendrickson. 
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As  a  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting  for  next  year  were  appointed 
Professors  Sproull,  Goodell,  and  Sterrett;  on  Officers  for  1893-94, 
Professors  D'Ooge,  Fowler,  and  Abbott. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun.  At  this  time  there  were 
about  sixty  persons  present  At  subsequent  meetings  the  number 
fluctuated  greatly,  at  times  being  as  large  as  one  hundred. 

I,  The  Latin  Prohibitions/  by  Professor  H.  C.  Elmer,  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Part  I.  —  This  paper  owes  its  origin  to  a  feeling  the  writer  has  long  had  that 
certain  uses  of  the  Latin  perfect  subjunctive  are  inadequately,  and,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, inaccurately,  treated  in  Latin  grammars.  It  is  customary,  for  instance, 
in  dealing  with  ne  and  the  second  person  of  the  subjunctive  in  prohibitions,  to 
dismiss  the  subject  with  the  statement  that,  when  the  prohibition  is  addressed 
to  no  defmite  person,  the  present  tense  is  used;  otherwise,  the  perfect.  All 
attempts,  like  Gildersleeve's,*  for  instance,  to  make  any  further  distinction  be- 
tween the  tenses  have  been  frowned  down.  Scholars  in  general  have  been 
inclined  to  accept  the  views  of  Madvig  {Opusc.  acad,  altera^  p.  105)*  and  of 
Weissenborn  (on  Livy  21,  44,  6)  as  Bnal,  viz.  that  the  perfect  is  used,  when  a 
deBnite  person  is  addressed,  only  because  the  present  cannot  be  used.  The 
reason  for  this  remarkable  state  of  things  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  seek. 
Even  Schmalz  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Lat.  Synt.  §  31,  would  have  it  under- 
stood that  the  perfect  tense  in  this  use  has  no  special  significance.  Such  ignoring 
of  all  distinction  between  tenses  is  common  also  in  other  constructions,  e.g.  in  the 
so-called  potential  subjunctive.  One  of  the  latest  grammars  (Allen  and  Greenough, 
§  311)  says  that  in  aliquis  dicat  and  aliquis  dixerit^  the  two  tenses  refer  without 
distinction  to  the  immediate  future.  The  same  grammar,  in  dealing  with  modest 
assertion,  draws  no  distinction  between  putaverim  and  putem.  It  is  customary, 
again,  to  dismiss  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  prayers  with  the  mere  statement  that 
it  is  a  reminiscence  of  archaic  formulae,  without  a  hint  that  the  perfect  necessarily 
means  anything.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  looseness  of  interpretation  is 
entirely  unjustified  by  the  facts  of  the  language,  and  I  have  accordingly  under- 
taken an  investigation  of  the  whole  range  of  those  independent  constructions  of 
the  perfect  subjunctive  in  which  that  tense  deals  with  future  time.  I  have  included 
also  in  my  investigation  such  uses  of  the  future  perfect  indicative  as  are  frequently 
said  to  be  **  equivalent  to  the  simple  future." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  have  collected  and  classified  all  the  instances 
of  the  uses  concerned  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  reihains  of  the  Latin  language 

1  The  paper,  of  which  this  is  an  abstract,  will  be  found  in  complete  (brm  in  No.  58  (Vol.  XV.) 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Philology. 

*  Latin  Grammar,  $  366,  Rem.  a,  which  is,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
results  reached  in  this  paper. 

*  Madvig  is  inexcusably  careless  in  some  of  his  statements  in  this  connection.  On  page  X05, 
e.g.,  he  says  that  n*  with  the  present  is  apud  ipsos  comicos  rarissimum  ei  paene  inHsitatum. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  extremely  common  a^ttd  comicos  —  far  more  so  than  any  other  form  of 
prohibition. 
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up  to  the  end  of  the  Augustan  period  (except  the  late  inscriptions),  together 
with  important  parts  of  Silver  Latin.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  for  four 
volumes  of  the  Teubner  text  I  accepted  a  coUectiqn  of  instances  made  by  one 
of  my  students.  He  is,  however,  one  in  whose  care  and  accuracy  I  have  great 
confidence,  and  I  feel  sui^  that  his  collection  is  substantially  complete.  That 
part  of  my  investigation,  the  results  of  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  present 
paper,  deals  chiefly  with  the  second  person,  present  and  perfect  tenses,  of  the 
subjunctive  in  prohibitions.  For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  discussion,  I 
shall,  for  the  present,  exclude  the  few  cases  (commonly  called  prohibitions,  and 
classified  under  ne  with  the  subjunctive)  introduced  by  nec^  numquamy  nihil  (e.g. 
fuc  dixerisj  nee  putaveris) .  There  are  so  many  serious  objections  to  explaining 
any  one  of  those  introduced  by  nee  (^negue)  in  the  best  prose  writers,  and  some 
of  those  introduced  by  niAi/,  numguamf  as  instances  of  the  same  construction  as 
that  found  in  ne  feeeris,  that  I  shsdl  here  merely  refer  to  my  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology.  Furthermore,  the  limits 
of  this  abstract  are  such  that  I  must  omit  references  and  citations,  and  can 
give  hardly  more  than  a  few  bare  results  of  my  investigation.  All  the  state- 
ments, however,  that  are  here  made  will  be  found  fully  substantiated  in  my 
complete  paper. 

The  impression  is  very  generally  given  that  ne  with  the  perfect  subjunctive 
is  one  of  the  most  common  methods  of  expressing  prohibition  in  the  best  classical 
prose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  such  prose.  It  will 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  Letters  of  Cicero  do  not  represent  the  usage 
of  what  is  understood  by  "  classical  prose."  Tyrrell  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
diction  and  constructions  in  the  Letters  are  the  diction  and  constructions  of  the 
early  comic  drama,  and  not  at  all  those  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  Ciceronian 
Latin.  Indeed,  Cicero  himself  {ad.  fam.  IX.  21,  i)  calls  especial  attention  to 
the  wide  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Letters  and  his  other  productions. 
We  must  not  consider  them  in  determining  the  usage  of  the  best  classical  prose  any 
more  than  we  should  the  usage  of  early  comedy  —  they  both  reflect  the  language 
of  familiar  everyday  life.  Throwing  the  Letters  aside,  we  may  say  that  ne  with 
the  second  person  perfect  subjunctive  does  not  occur  in  any  production,  whether 
prose  or  poetry,  of  the  whole  Ciceronian  period,  except  in  seven  dialogue  passages 
of  Gcero  where  the  tone  distinctly  sinks  to  that  of  ordinary  conversation,  or 
unceremonious  ordering.^  Were  it  not  for  four  instances  in  Horace  we  might 
make  the  same  statement  for  the  entire  period  between  Terence  and  Livy.  It  is 
not  to  the  point  to  say  that  a  prohibition  is  in  its  very  nature  familiar,  nor  would 
such  a  statement  be  true.  The  orations  and  the  philosophical  and  rhetorical 
productions  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  other  writers  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  abound  with  prohibitions.  The  orations  of  Cicero  alone  contain 
81  prohibitions  (or  probably  twice  this  number  if  we  count  such  expressions 
as  quaeso  ne  faeias,  obseero  ne,  etc.) ;  and  still  in  his  orations  no  instance  can  be 
found  of  ne  with  the  perfect  subjunctive  except  pro  Murena  31,  where  Cicero  is 
quoting  the  supposed  words  of  a  teacher  to  his  pupil. 

Again,  the  grammar-rule  which  says  that  the  present  tense  is  used  when  the 
<• 

*  Tliere  is  no  manuscript  authority  whatever  for  ne  stris  {Catullus  66,  91).  The  manuscript 
reading  non  tiris  is  the  true  ope.  This  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology. 
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prohibition  is  general,  i.e.  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular,  while  the  perfect 
is  used  when  it  is  addressed  to  some  particular  person,  or  persons,  is  entirely 
misleading  and  blinding  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  given.  The  truth  which 
the  rule  contains  is  rendered  useless  by  the  absence  of  any  hint  as  to  the 
principle  involved.  Furthermore,  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  not  uncommon, 
despite  the  sweeping  assertions  of  the  grammars.  Sometimes  general  prohibitions 
take  the  perfect  tense,  e.g.  Cato  de  agr.  cuU.  4; ^  37, 1;  45,  2;  93;  113,  2;  158,  2; 
161,  2;  XII  Tabulae f  quoted  in  Serv.  in  Verg,  Eel.  8,  99;  Cic.  pro  Murena 
31,  65  (quoting  general  precepts  of  the  vestri  praeceptores,  who  had  just  been 
mentioned.  Notice  the  singular  verb  side  by  side  with  vestri  (instead  of  tut), 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  prohibition  is  general) ;  Hor,  Sat.  2,  2,  16.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  prohibitions  addressed  to  definite  persons 
occasionally  take  the  present  tense  at  all  periods  of  the  literature,  and  that  it 
is  not,  even  in  classical  times,  confined  to  poetry,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  At 
any  rate  there  are  passages  in  prose  which  it  requires  ingenuity  and  violence  to 
explain  in  any  other  way,  and  which,  if  found  in  Plautus  or  Terence,  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  explaining  in  any  other  way.  This  use  is  very  common  in 
early  comedy,  and  I  have  collected  the  following  instances  from  Cicero  and  later 
prose:  Cic.  in  Verr,  II.  4,  23,  52  ne  putetis ;  id.  de  republica  6,  12,  12  (where 
the  imperative  " audite,^  instead  of  a  subordinate  subjunctive,  makes  it  probable 
that  ne  excitetis  is  also  independent);  ib,  ad  fam.  i,  9,  23  ne  pertimescas;  ib. 
16,  9,  4  (where  caulus  sis  and  the  form  taken  by  the  rest  of  the  sentence  show 
that  ne  naviges  also  is  probably  independent) ;  ib.  ad  Alt,  9,  18,  3  n^  agas  (a 
proverb  applied  here  to  a  particular  person);  ib,  ad  Quintum  fratrem  i,  4,  I 
amabo  te^  ne  .  ,  .  adsignes  (Cicero  never  uses  amare  in  this  sense  with  a 
dependent  clause,  though  its  parenthetical  use  is  common  in  his  Letters  with 
independent  imperative  constructions,  e.g.  ad  Alt,  2,  2,  i ;  ib.  16, 16  c;  ib.  10, 10, 3; 
ad  Quint,  2,  8  (lo)*'^);  Phil.  II.  5,  lo  ne  putetis  (most  naturally  taken  as  inde- 
pendent) ;  Livy  44,  22  ne  alatis  (this,  or  some  reading  which  involves  the  same 
construction,  seems  inevitably  correct,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  accepted  by 
everybody  were  it  not  for  the  supposed  rule);  ib.  22,  39,  2  neque  desis  neque 
des  (Livy  and  later  writers  freely  use  neque  for  neve);  Tac,  Dialogus  \*i  ne 
dividatis.  It  was  formerly  customary  among  editors  of  the  Dialogus  to  take  this 
as  a  prohibition.  Recent  editors  use  only  a  comma,  or  a  semicolon,  before  ne 
dividatis,  understand  an  ellipsis,  i.e.  Haec  dico  ne,  and  then  apologize  for  the 
awkwardness  of  the  sentence  they  have  made  Tacitus  use.  Why  make  this  so 
difficult?  Why  not  let  it  be  what  it  seems  to  be  on  the  face  of  it,  namely  a 
prohibition  ?'     Here  are  ten  probable  instances  in  prose  of  the  present  sub- 

>  The  attempt  of  Nltrsch  to  show  that  this  production  of  Cato  was  intended  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  particular  estate  is,  on  every  hand,  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  failure.  The  evidence 
against  such  a  view  is  overwhelming. 

s  Even  in  Plautus  and  Terence  amabo  in  this  sense  is  almost  invariably  thrown  in  paren- 
thetically. 

*  When  this  paper  was  read  before  the  American  Philological  Association  Professor  Gudeman 
objected  to  my  distinction  between  the  two  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  in  prohibitions,  saying,  if  I 
understood  him  correctly,  that  he  had  in  mind  a  certain  very  impassioned  prohibition  in  Tacitus 
in  which  the  present  tense  was  used.  As  I  had  not  then  examined  Tacitus  with  reference  to  this 
construction,  I  could  not  answer  his  objection.  An  examination  of  this  author,  however,  will 
show  that  Professor  Gudeman's  memory  was  certainly  playing  him  Oedse.    The  passage  above 
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jnnctiYe  with  ne  addressed  to  a  definite  person.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  more 
common  will  appear  later  in  this  discussion.  But  even  if  none  of  these  examples 
existed  (and  there  have  been  ingenious  attempts  to  explain  away  most  of  them 
in  deference  to  the  supposed  rule),  there  would  still  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  grammars.  In  the  whole  Beld  of  classical  prose,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Ciceronian  period  to  the  end  of  the  Augustan  period,  and 
even  later,  there  is  but  a  single  example  of  ne  with  the  second  person  of  the 
present  subjunctive  in  an  indefinite  prohibition.  There  are  a  few  examples  from 
poetry,  but  these  have  no  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question,  as  it  is  everywhere 
acknowledged  that  ne  with  the  present  is  common  in  poetry  even  in  addressing  a 
definite  person.  The  single  example  just  referred  to  is,  of  course,  the  one  cited 
under  this  rule,  with  suspicious  uniformity,  by  all  Latin  grammars,  viz.  Cic.  de 
ienectute  lo,  y^^  though  even  here  it  might  be  noticed  that  Cato  is  speaking  to 
definite  persons,  addressing  at  one  time  Scipio  individually,  again  Laelius,  and 
still  again  both  together.  The  truth  is  that  a  general  prohibition  in  Latin  is 
nearly  always  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  third  person,  e.g.  nemo  putety  etc.,  or 
some  circumlocution  introduced  by  cavendum  est  ne,  oportet,  or  the  like.  It 
will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  above  considerations  at  least  cast  serious 
doubt  upon  the  Talidity  of  the  grammar-rules  regarding  the  use  of  ne  in  pro- 
hibitions. The  question  as  to  the  true  distinction  between  the  tenses  in  such 
constructions  seems  to  me  to  be  still  an  open  one,  and  this  paper  is  intended  as  a 
contribution  to  its  solution. 

Let  us  start  with  certain  general  principles.  All  will  agree  that  the  perfect 
subjunctive,  when  dealing  with  a  future  act,  differs,  at  least  in  some  uses,  from 
the  present  in  representing  the  act  as  one  finished  in  the  future.  For  instance,  in 
the  expression  si  venerit,  videat  the  act  of  coming  is  conceived  of  as  a  finished  act 
in  the  future,  about  to  be  completed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  act  of  seeing. 
In  si  venicU,  on  the  other  hand,  the  act  is  conceived  of  as  in  progress  in  the 
future.  Such  a  distinction  between  the  tenses  of  ne  feceris  and  ne  facias  would 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory  at  all  points  of  the  parallel.  Ne  feceris  cannot  mean 
literally  "  Do  not,  prior  to  a  certain  point  in  the  future,  have  done  it."  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  distinction  still  holds.  In  ne  feceris  there  is  at  least  no 
thought  of  the  progress  of  the  act.  The  expression  deals  with  an  act  in 
its  entirety.  The  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  end  of  the  act  are  brought 
together  and  focussed  in  a  single  conception.  The  idea  of  the  act  is  not  dwelt 
upon,  but  merely  touched  for  an  instant,  and  then  dismissed.  The  speaker,  as  it 
were,  makes  short  work  of  the  thought.  There  is  a  certain  force  about  the  tense. 
When  a  man  says  ne  facias  he  is  taking  a  comparatively  calm,  dispassionate  view 
of  an  act  conceived  of  as  one  that  will  possibly  be  taking  place  in  the  future; 
ne  feceris^  on  the  other  hand,  implies  that  the  speaker  cannot  abide  the  thought; 
be  refers  to  it  only  for  the  purpose  ot  insisting  that  it  be  dismissed  absolutely  as 
one  not  to  be  harbored.  As  far  as  the  comparative  vigor  of  the  two  expressions 
is  concerned,  the  difference  in  feeling  between  them  is  similar  to  that  between 
**  Go !  "  and  "  Be  gone ! "  "  Go  "  dwells  upon  the  progress  of  the  act.  A  man 
never  says  "  Be  gone !  "  except  when  aroused  by  strong  emotion,  which  does  not 
allow  him  to  think  of  the  progress  of  the  act,  but  only  the  prompt  accomplishment 

cited  contains  the  only  instance  in  Tacitus  in  which  the  present  tense  of  the  subjunctive  is  used 
ia  prohibition,  and  this,  instead  of  making  against  my  view,  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  it. 
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of  it  In  a  similar  way  ne  fecerU  betrays  stronger  feeling  than  ne  facias  —  it 
disposes  of  the  thought  with  the  least  possible  ado.  This  feature  of  the  tense,  if 
my  characterization  is  correct,  would  lead  us  to  expect  it  to  be  used  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  animated,  emotional,  or  unusually  earnest  discourse,  and  to  such 
passages,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  it  almost  exclusively  confined.  I  wish  to 
insist  upon  this  as  the  only  real  distinction  between  the  two  tenses  with  ne.  We 
shall  now,  of  course,  expect  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  a  prohibition  is  a 
general,  indefinite  one,  the  present  tense  will  be  found.  When  a  man  is  soberly 
philosophizing  and  writing  precepts  for  the  world  at  large,  he  is  not  often  aroused 
by  emotions  so  strong  as  he  is  when,  actually  face  to  face  with  a  person,  and 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  anger,  alarm,  or  some  other  intense  feeling,  he 
orders  that  person  not  to  do  a  certain  thing.  But  even  in  this  sort  of  writing, 
when  he  feels  that  his  precept  is  of  prime  importance,  he  may  occasionally  fall 
into  the  more  vigorous  form  of  expression.  For  the  satisfactory  study  of  such 
expressions,  we  look  for  some  production  abounding  in  general  precepts  and  still 
not  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue  and  not  addressed  to  any  one  in  particular. 
Naturally  we  turn  to  Cato's  de  agricultura.  In  the  seven  different  passages 
of  this  work  cited  above,  Cato  uses  ne  with  the  perfect  in  a  general  prohibition. 
In  each  case  the  context  makes  it  probable,  or,  in  the  light  of  facts  which  I  shall 
present  later,  practically  certain,  that  he  considers  of  especial  importance  the 
particular  thing  prohibited. 

By  far  the  best  place  to  study  the  difference  in  feeling  between  the  two  tenses 
is  Plautus  and  Terence,  because  in  them  (and  only  in  them)  both  tenses  are 
very  freely  used  with  ne  in  prohibitions.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  tone  of  the 
prohibition  can  best  be  determined,  because  the  dramatic  action  makes  clear 
the  feeling  of  the  speaker.  I  give,  in  my  complete  paper,  classified  lists  of  all  the 
passages  in  Plautus  and  Terence  containing  prohibitions  of  this  sort.  There  are 
in  these  two  authors  31  instances  of  ne  with  the  perfect  subjunctive.  In 
nearly  all  of  these  the  feeling  of  strong  emotion  of  some  sort,  e.g.  great  alarm, 
fear  of  disaster  if  the  prohibition  is  not  complied  with,  or  the  like,  is  very  promi- 
nent. Many  of  them  are  accompanied  by  other  expressions  which  betray  the 
speaker's  earnestness,  e.g.  per  deos  atque  homines^  opsecro,  hercle,  etc.  And  there 
is  not  one  of  them  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  my  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  tense. 

The  same  feeling  that  prompts  the  use  of  the  perfect  tense  with  ne  explains 
the  use  of  the  same  tense  in  prohibitions  introduced  by  cave.  Plautus  and  Terence 
present  33  instances  of  cave  with  the  perfect,  though  elsewhere  in  Latin  only 
the  present  tense  is  found  with  cave. 

If  now  we  turn  to  ne  and  cave  with  the  present  subjunctive,  we  find  a  very 
different  state  of  things.  There  are  in  Plautus  and  Terence  more  than  100  instances 
of  ne  and  18  (19  ?)  instances  of  cave,  in  this  form  of  prohibition,  all  of  which 
are  given  in  my  complete  paper. 

There  are  certain  remarkable  differences  between  the  prohibitions  expressed 
by  the  present  tense  and  those  expressed  by  the  perfect,  which  a  casual  observer 
might  not  notice.  If  my  distinction  between  the  two  tenses  is  correct,  we  should 
expect  that  a  prohibition  dealing  with  mere  mental  action,  e.g.  "  Do  not  suppose," 
"  Do  not  be  surprised,"  "  Do  not  be  afraid,"  would  commonly  take  the  present 
tense,  because  such  prohibitions  would  not  commonly  be  accompanied  by  strong 
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emotion,  and»  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  speaker  are  concerned,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  prohibition  be  complied  Mrith,  or  not  Such  a  condition  of  things 
is  exactly  what  we  find.  Among  the  instances  of  ne  with  the  perfect  tense,  not  a 
single  example  of  a  verb  of  this  class  will  be  found;  but  among  those  of  ne  with 
the  present  there  are  no  less  than  31  instances  of  such  verbs,  or  nearly  a 
third  of  the  entire  number.  Again,  such  prohibitions  as  "  Do  not  ask  me,"  "  Do 
not  remind  me  "  (i.e.  I  know  already),  would  not  ordinarily  imply  any  emotion, 
and  no  such  verbs  will  be  found  among  the  instances  of  ne  with  the  perfect.  But 
there  are  13  such  verbs  among  the  instances  of  the  present.  Substantially 
the  same  holds  true  for  the  raz/<-constructions.  Among  the  33  instances 
of  cave  with'  the  perfect  there  is  no  instance  of  a  verb  belonging  to  any  of 
these  classes.  There  is  no  avoidance  of  such  verbs  with  cave  used  with  the 
present  tense  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only  about  half  so  many 
instances  of  the  present  as  of  the  perfect);  or  with  noli  (though  noli  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  Plautus  and  Terence) ;  or  with  ne  followed  by  the  imperative, 
a  construction  which,  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  occurs  32  times  with  verbs 
of  this  sort  out  of  a  total  of  S4  instances.  A  similar  state  of  things  is  found 
outside  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Scores  of  such  verbs  are  found  in  other 
forms  of  prohibition.  But  nowhere  in  this  whole  period  is  such  a  verb  to  be 
found  in  the  perfect  tense  in  a  prohibition.  Why  this  mysterious  absence  of  all 
such  verbs  from  this  one  sort  of  prohibition  ?  Recurring  to  the  instances  of  the 
present  tense  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  we  notice  that,  in  eleven  of  the  passages, 
the  prologue  or  some  one  else  is  calmly  addressing  the  audience  with  "  Do  not 
expect  me  to  disclose  the  plot  of  the  play,"  or  some  prohibition  equally  calm. 
But  there  is  not  one  instance  in  the  prologues  either  of  Plautus  or  Terence  of  the 
perfect  tense  in  this  use.  And  this  again  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect. 
(It  matters  little,  for  our  present  purpose,  whether  Plautus  wrote  the  prologues 
to  his  plays  or  not)  In  general  the  fact  may  be  emphasized  that  ne  with  the 
present  is  chiefly  confined  to  prohibitions  of  the  most  common-place  sort.  Where 
this  is  not  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  verb  itself,  a  study  of  the  context  will 
show  that  the  speaker  is  not  under  the  influence  of  any  strong  emotion.  There 
are  in  all  only  5  instances  (a  small  number  out  of  so  many)  which  can  fairly  be 
said  to  be  accompanied  by  emotion,  and  in  all  of  these  cases  the  verb  is  the 
same;  so  they  should  really  count  for  only  one  instance. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  be  held  regarding  individual  instances,  I 
feel  sure  that  no  one  who  compares  carefully  the  instances  of  the  present  and  of 
the  perfect  tenses  respectively  can  resist  the  general  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
come. 

If  now  the  distinction  I  have  drawn  between  the  two  tenses  holds  so  clearly 
for  the  only  two  authors  who  make  frequent  use  of  ne  and  cave  with  both  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive  in  prohibitions,  a  strong  presumption  is  established  in  favor  of 
a  similar  distinction  in  the  few  instances  to  be  found  in  later  writers,  where  there 
are  not  always  so  many  indications  at  hand,  as  in  dramatic  productions,  to  make 
clear  the  feeling  of  the  writer.  And  a  study  of  these  instances  confirms  the  pre- 
sumption. There  are,  in  classical  prose,  from  the  time  of  Terence  up  to  near 
the  end  of  the  Augustan  period,  only  7  instances  of  ne  with  the  perfect  in 
prohibition,  and  these  are  all  in  Cicero.  As  pointed  out  above,  each  of  these 
occurs  in  dialogue  where  the  tone  sinks  to  that  of  ordinary  conversation,  in  which 
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some  one  is  delivering  himself  of  an  earnest,  energetic  command.  One  is  naturally 
more  unceremonious  in  addressing  a  familiar  friend  than  in  addressing  a  mere 
acquaintance  —  he  falls  more  readily  into  energetic  forms  of  expression.  Often 
he  assumes  an  off-hand  imperious  tone  in  such  cases  merely  as  a  bit  of  pleasantry. 
This  would  be  especially  natural  when  one  was  urging  his  friend  not  to  do  what 
he  feared  that  the  friend  might  do,  viz.  in  prohibitions.  One  can  hardly  fail  to 
notice  this  at  any  talkative  gathering  of  intimate  friends.  The  7  instances 
mentioned  are:  de  div.  2,  6i»  127  (a  supposed  command  of  a  god  to  a  man); 
de  rep.  I,  19,  32  (addressing  the  aduleuenUs  before  him);  de  Ug.  2,  15,  36 
(Atticus  replying  sharply  to  Marcus);  Ac.  2,  40,  125  (in  conversation  with 
Lucullus  at  a  familiar  gathering  of  friends);  Tusc.  Disp.  I,  47,  ti2  (replying, 
in  a  deprecatory  tone,  to  a  suggestion  that  had  just  been  made);  Mur.  31,  65 
(quoting  a  supposed  command  of  a  teacher  to  his  pupil) ;  Par,  Sio.  5,  3,  41  (in  a 
vigorous  protest).  An  unusually  earnest  and  energetic  tone  is  to  be  found  in 
each  one  of  these.  Notice,  for  instance,  the  strongly  Contrasted  pronouns  and 
the  other  indications  of  strong  feeling.  The  reason  why  this  construction  is  so 
rare  in  classical  productions  is  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very  dignified 
character.  The  prohibitions  they  contain  are  therefore  commonly  expressed  by 
noli  with  the  infinitive  (a  construction  that  occurs  123  times  in  Cicero,  twice  in 
Nepos,  3  times  in  Sallust,  3  times  in  Caesar),  or  by  cave  with  the  present  sub- 
junctive (30  times  in  Cicero,  once  in  Nepos,  once  in  Sallust),  or  by  vide  ne  with 
the  subjunctive  (18  times  in  Cicero,  once  in  Nepos).  Even  ne  with  the  present 
subjunctive  is  less  deferential  than  the  constructions  just  named ;  it  smacks  some- 
what of  its  sister  construction,  and  so  is  comparatively  rare.  Where,  next  to  the 
early  comedy,  do  we  find  the  most  familiar  tone  prevailing  ?  One  may  answer, 
without  hesitation,  in  the  Letters  of  Cicero.  And  it  is  in  these  letters  that  most 
of  the  instances  of  ne  with  the  perfect  in  classical  times  are  found.  It  is  also  a 
significant  fact,  and  one,  I  think,  not  hitherto  noticed,  that  all  but  2  of  the  14 
instances  here  found  are  addressed  to  his  bosom  friends,  or  relatives :  8  of  them 
to  Atticus,  2  to  his  brother  Quintus,  and  2  to  his  intimate  legal  friend  Trebatius, 
upon  whom  he  was  always  sharpening  his  wits,  and  whom  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  abuse  good-naturedly  to  his  face.  One  of  the  2  exceptions  is  in  a 
very  impassioned  passage  of  a  letter  written  by  Brutus  {ad  Brut,  i,  16,  6);  the 
other  is  in  ad  fam.  7,  25,  2,  where  Cicero  is  enjoining  upon  Fadius  Callus  in 
the  most  urgent  terms  possible  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  reveal  a  certain 
secret.  To  his  other  correspondents  he  uses  only  noli^  or,  in  2  instances,  cave 
with  the  present  subjunctive.  Excepting  the  passionate  remonstrance  referred  to 
in  a  letter  written  by  Brutus,  the  correspondents  of  Cicero  use  only  noli  when 
addressing  him.  In  the  treatise  ad  Herennium^  I  might  add,  ne  never  occurs  in 
prohibition,  though  other  forms  of  prohibition  are  common. 

Most  of  the  instances  to  be  found  in  the  prose  of  classical  times,  of  ne  with  the 
second  person  present  subjunctive  in  prohibitions,  have  been  cited  above.  The 
following  should  be  added  to  complete  the  list:  Cic.  Cato  Maior  10,  33;  ad  Alt. 
2,  24,  I.  That  ne  with  the  present  subjunctive  is  not  more  common  in  the  best 
prose  is  due  to  an  increasing  fondness  for  the  noli  construction,  which  in  dignified 
address  became  the  regular  usage.  In  early  comedy  there  was  comparatively 
little  call  for  the  more  calm  and  dignified  forms  of  expression,  and  there,  accord- 
ingly, wc  find  that  noli  is  comparatively  rare.     It  occurs  in  Plautus  and  Terence 
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only  in  addressing  some  one  who  must  be  gently  handled.  It  is  found  only  where 
the  tone  u  one  of  pleading  —  it  never  conveys  an  order  in  the,  strict  sense  of  that 
word.  It  is  almost  never  used  by  a  superior  in  addressing  an  inferior.  In  the 
two  or  three  exceptions,  to  this  rule  the  superior  has  some  motive  for  adopting 
the  mild  tone. 

As  regards  the  different  forms  of  prohibition  in  classical  times,  nothing  can 
show  more  strikingly  the  difference  in  feeling  between  ne  with  the  perfect  sub- 
junctive and  noli  with  the  infinitive  than  a  comparison  of  the  classes  of  verbs 
found  in  the  two  constructions.  Of  the  123  instances  of  noli  in  Cicero,  76 
arc  used  with  verbs  indicating  some  mental  action,  or  some  action  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  e.g.  "  Do 
not  suppose,"  '*Do  not  be  afraid,*'  etc.  In  the  Letters  21,  out  of  32  instances, 
are  verbs  of  this  sort.  Of  the  29  instances  of  carve  with  the  present  subjunctive, 
x6  are  of  this  sort.  In  the  Letters  the  proportion  is  10  out  of  17.  A  glance  at 
the  instances  of  ne  with  the  present  subjunctive  will  show  that  most  of  the  verbs 
in  this  construction  also  belong  to  the  same  class.  We  find  the  same  state  of 
things  also  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  Now  side  by  side  with  these  facts  put  the 
fact  that,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Latin  language,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to,  and  including,  Livy,  there  are  to  be  found  in  prohibitions  expressed  by  ne 
with  the  perfect  subjunctive  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  verbs  that  denote 
merely  mental  activity.^  The  only  other  instances  (four  in  number)  of  verbs 
dealing  with  mental  action  at  all,  distinctly  involve  also  other  sorts  of  action. 
The  almost  entire  absence,  until  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  decline,  of  this 
whole  class  of  verbs  in  prohibitions  expressed  by  ne  with  the  perfect  subjunctive 
and  its  remarkable  frequency  in  other  forms  of  prohibitions  can,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  explained  only  in  one  way.  Verbs  of  this  class  are,  from  their  very  nature, 
such  as  would  not  often  be  accompanied  with  passionate  feeling,  and  so  are  con- 
fined to  the  milder  forms  of  expression.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  goes  far  to 
establish  my  contention  that  ne  with  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  reserved  for 
prohibitions  that  are  prompted  by  uncontrollable  emotion,  or  else  that  are  in- 
tended, generally  from  some  serious  motive,  but  sometimes  merely  as  a  bit  of 
familiar  pleasantry,  to  be  as  vigorous  as  possible  in  tone.  This  tone  is  commonly 
one  of  commanding.  Rarely  it  is  one  of  earnest  entreaty,  though  in  such  cases 
the  prohibition  is  commonly  introduced  by  noli.  Noli  with  the  infinitive  is  the 
expression  best  calculated  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  hearer,  as  it  merely  appeals 
to  him  to  exercise  his  own  will  (i.e.  "Be  unwilling"),  or  to  forbear  using  it, 
while  ne  with  the  perfect  subjunctive  disregards  altogether  the  will  of  the  person 
addressed,  and  insists  that  the  will  of  the  speaker  be  obeyed. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Shorey,  Gildersleeve, 
Gudeman,  and  Hale ;  and  in  reply  by  Professor  Elmer. 

2.  On  the  Interpretation  of  Satura  in  Livy  VII.  2,  by  Professor 
George  L.  Hendrickson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

'Such  expressions  as  ne  vos  quidem  iimuerttis  {Ct'c.  Tusc.  Disp.  i,  41,  98),  nunquam 
puUneris  {Sail.  Jug.  110,  4),  nee  putaveris  {Cic.  Acad.  2,  46,  141)  represent  very  different 
uses,  as  I  shall  show  in  my  fuller  discussion. 
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According  to  the  prevailing  view,  the  compositions  designated  as  saturae^  in 
this  celebrated  summary  of  the  origins  of  the  Roman  drama,  were  rude  and 
uncouth  specimens  of  rustic  banter,  for  the  most  part  extemporized  and  quite 
devoid  of  plot,  lliey  are  looked  upon  as  representing  a  third  and  original  form 
of  Roman  satire,  in  addition  to  the  Lucilian  and  the  Ennian  forms  recognized  by 
ancient  critics.  The  passage  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  scholars  from  Scali- 
ger  and  Casaubon  down  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  cast  light 
by  its  aid  upon  the  early  history  of  satire  and  the  drama  at  Rome.  No  important 
progress,  however,  was  made  in  its  elucidation  (with  the  exception  of  a  sug- 
gestion by  Casaubon,  which  neither  he  nor  subsequent  scholars  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion)  before  O.  Jahn  (Hermes  II.  225)  pointed  out  that  it  betrayed 
a  sharpness  of  division  into  periods  suggesting  philological  combination  rather 
than  authentic  history,  and  that  this  was  due  to  an  effort  to  explain  certain 
existing  institutions  by  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  according  to  the 
well-known  aetiological  methods  of  the  Roman  philologians  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  B.C.  The  suspicion  thus  cast  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  this 
account  received  an  extraordinary  confirmation  in  the  fact  observed  by  F.  Leo 
(Varro  und  die  Satire,  Hermes  XXIV.  p.  67  ff.)  that  the  passage  reproduces  in 
some  of  its  most  essential  features  Aristotle's  description  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  comedy.  But  while  furnishing  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  Livy*s 
description,  without  which  it  must  ever  have  remained  an  enigma,  Leo  does  not 
seem  to  have  given  a  correct  explanation  to  his  own  observations,  nor  to  have 
realized  the  closeness  of  the  parallelism  existing  between  this  account  and  Aris- 
totle. To  point  this  out  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  in  which  the  writer  will  seek 
to  sho^  that  the  satura  of  Livy's  account  is  an  assumed  parallel  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  the  designation  of  which  was  chosen  with  reference  to  the  vehement 
personal  invective  {bvopjoffrl  KtafUfiStip)  of  the  saturae  of  Lucilius.  Leo  held  that 
satura  is  here  used  either  as  the  designation  of  a  loose  and  irregular  poetical  form 
in  the  sense  introduced  by  Ennius  (/^r  saturam),  or  else  that  it  was  chosen, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  adrvpoi,  to  designate  an  assumed  analogue  to 
the  satyr-drama,  maintaining  (with  most  interpreters)  that  a  connection  be- 
tween the  satyr-drama  and  the  saiurae  is  suggested  by  Livy's  account.  Both 
these  views,  however,  are  incorrect,  the  latter  admitting  of  refutation  without 
reference  to  the  true  interpretation.  That  the  saturae  are  made  analogous  to  the 
ffdrvpoi  is  a  view  which  depends  upon  the  assumption  quite  universally  made, 
from  the  time  of  Casaubon,  that  the  exodia  of  Livy's  account  (sec.  11)  are  a 
survival  of  the  saturae^  while,  as  the  name  implies  and  as  their  connection  with 
the  Atellanae  reveals,  these  exodia  were  afterpieces  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
satyr-drama.  In  this  account  two  classes  of  performers  are  sharply  distinguished, 
voluntary  {iuventus')  and  professional  (Jtistriones).  The  periods  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  four  in  number  (exclusive  of  the  Etruscan  ludiones)  :  (i)  The  Fescen- 
nine  iocularia  of  the  inventus y  (2)  the  saturae  of  the  native  histriones,  (3)  the 
fabulae  argumento  sertae  of  the  kistriones,  inaugurated  by  Livius  Andronicus,  and 
(4)  the  ridicula  {exodia)  of  the  iuventus.  The  latter  productions  are  represented 
as  a  revival  of  earlier  performances,  not,  however,  as  has  commonly  been  assumed, 
of  the  saturae^  which  were  produced  by  Aistriones,  but  of  the  ancient  {antiquo  more, 
1 1 )  iocularia  of  the  iuventus^  to  confirm  which  a  comparison  of  the  almost  iden- 
tical descriptions  of  the  performances  of  the  iuventus  in  sections  5,  7,  and  1 1  will 
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suffice.  The  saturae  are  not,  therefore,  put  in  any  relation  to  the  satjrr-drama  by 
Livy,  but  are  simply  described  as  the  step  in  the  development  of  the  drama  pre- 
ceding the  employment  of  the  general  plot  by-Livius  Andronicus. 

According  to  Aristotle,  comedy  had  its  origin  in  extemporary  phallic  verses. 
Its  early  history  was  obscure,  and  only  late  was  it  given  a  chorus  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  most  important  event  in  its  development  was  the  introduction  of  the 
general  plot  (/w^ot),  an  innovation  ascribed  to  Epicharmus  of  Sicily;  but  at 
Athens  KpdriTt  wpOros  lip^tw  dtpiiupos  riit  lan^iicijs  I84as  Ka06\ov  nouip  \6yovs  Kal 
fivSovs  (Poetics  5).  With  this  compare  Livy  l.c.  8 :  Limus  ,  ,  ,  ab  saturis  ausus 
est  primus  argumerUo  fabulam  serere.  It  is  only  necessary  to  put  these  passages 
side  by  side  to  reveal  the  fact  of  their  relation,  and  that  in  the  Latin  account 
saturae  corresponds  to  the  ta/iPiK^  ld4a,  the  latter  phrase  designating  the  element 
of  personal  satire  in  the  old  comedy,  which  Aristotle  censured.  *H  tafifiiKij  I84a 
is  therefore  at  once  a  designation  and  a  description  of  the  old  comedy,  with  which 
Horace  (Sat  I.  4,  6)  connects  Lucilius  iHinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius),  What, 
then,  is  more  natural  than  that  a  descriptive  designation  of  the  old  comedy 
should  be  interpreted  by  the  name  of  Lucilius'  compositions  ?  Our  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that  satura,  employed  in  the  sharply  defined  meaning  given  to  that 
word  by  the  aggressive  quality  of  the  poems  of  Lucilius,  is  the  name  of  an  assumed 
Roman  parallel  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  and  that  it  is  chosen  as  containing  the 
most  significant  suggestion  of  the  aggressive  character  of  the  old  comedy  which 
could  be  conveyed  by  a  single  Latin  word.  The  description  of  the  saturae 
as  impletae  modis  may  refer  to  the  TroXvfjuerpLa  (especially  of  the  parabasis, 
cf.  Platonius  de  diff.  com.  DQbner  I.  vs.  52),  while  the  two  predominant  charac- 
teristics of  the  dpxcUa  Kutfjupdla  recognized  by  the  ancient  critics,  its  7Aci;s  and 
its  ffKtifjLfULTa  {ILdeia  roO  <rK(birreiv),  are  here  reproduced  by  risus  ac  solutus 
iocus  (11). 

Parallel  and  related  to  this  description  of  Livy  is  a  well-known  passage  of 
Horace  (Epp.  IL  i,  145  ft),  descriptive  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
drama  at  Rome.  Here,  as  in  Livy,  the  beginnings  are  connected  with  the  Fes- 
cennina  licentia  (the  ^aXXticd  of  Aristotle),  after  which  follows  a  description  of 
the  transition  of  this  playful  banter  to  open  abuse  {aperta  rabies),  which  had  to 
be  restrained  by  law.  Now  this  account  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  lafifiucif  ISia  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  with  its  unrestrained  directness 
and  openness  of  attack  {<^ap€p^  <rK(bwT€ip,  aperta  rabies),  to  which  the  check  of 
legal  restriction  was  applied  at  Athens.  The  compositions  thus  described  by  Hor- 
ace correspond  therefore  to  the  sgturae  of  Livy's  account,  and  both  represent  an 
assumed  parallel  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  devised  perhaps  to  afford  an  aetiologi- 
cal  explanation  of  phenomena  of  the  literary  history  of  Rome  (cf.  the  paper 
referred  to  below),  or  perhaps  merely  for  the  sake  of  constructing  a  literary 
history  for  Rome  on  the  Greek  pattern. 

In  the  passage  from  Livy*s  account,  quoted  above,  Livius  Andronicus  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  abandon  saturae  and  to  compose  the  play  with  general  plot 
{argumentum),  a  change  which  is  represented  as  an  advance  in  artistic  form. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  Aristotle's  estimate  of  the  old  comedy,  as  compared 
with  the  new  (icatci^  =  the  later  fJidffri),  was  very  similar  to  this.  For  the  old 
comedy  of  personal  (rd  KaO'  iKoaTov)  satire  was  the  most  direct  conceivable 
antithesis  to  his  fundamental  principle  of  the  universal  (KaOdXov).     In  Horace's 
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account  Aristotle's  conception  of  this  relation  is  also  preserved,  though  less  clearly 
and  in  a  somewhat  different  way;  for  it  has  apparently  escaped  observation  that 
Horace's  description  of  the  transition  from  the  aperia  rabies  (vs.  149)  to  a  milder 
form  of  composition  {yertere  modum  ,  .  ,  aJ  bene  dicendum  delectandumque 
redactiy  vss.  154,  155)  reproduces  Aristotle's  definition  of  the  character  of  true  wit 
as  illustrated  by  the  history  of  comedy :  •w&rtpov  odp  rhv  ed  VKihirTorra  6purT4op 
,  .  ,  T(f  fiij  \vireTv  rhv  dKOvoyra  ^  Kal  rdprtiv  (Eth.  Nic.  IV.  8,  7).  Just  as  in 
Livy  the  drama  in  artem  paiUatim  verUrat  under  the  influence  of  Livius  Androni- 
cus,  *  a  captive  Greek,'  so  in  Horace,  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit  et  arlis  1| 
intulit  agresti  Latio  (vs.  157). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  descriptions  of  Livy  and  Horace  reproduce  the 
three  stages  of  development  presented  by  the  history  of  comedy,  as  set  forth  by 
Aristotle:  (i)  The  ^XXcjcd  {Fescennina  licentia),  (2)  the  lafxfiuc^  Idia  (saiurae, 
aperta  rabies),  and  (3)  the  artistic  comedy  of  general  plot  (/lO^oi,  argumetUuni), 
designed  to  please  (r^/jireii',  delectare)  and  not  to  hurt  {ji.^  XvKtlv^  benedicere,  i.e. 
non  maUdicere), 

[The  detailed  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  here  advanced  and  additional 
instances  of  this  assumption  of  an  old  comedy  in  Roman  literature  will  be  found 
in  the  writer's  paper  entitled  "The  Dramatic  Satura  and  the  Old  Qjmedy  at 
Rome,"  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  XV.  pp.  1-30.] 


3.  Solution  of  Some  Problems  in  the  Dialogus/  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Gudeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

The  paper  deals  (i)  with  the  question  concerning  the  relevancy  of  the  intro- 
ductory chapters  to  the  main  point  at  issue.  (2)  It  is  shown,  on  the  basis 
of  hitherto  overlooked  material,  that  the  statement  in  c.  17  centum  et  viginti 
anni,  etc.,  is  neither  an  erroneous  addition  of  the  preceding  enumeration  nor  a 
round  number,  but  the  pivotal  point  upon  which  the  speaker's  entire  argument 
rests.  (3)  Arguments  derived  from  *  culture-historical  *  conditions  are  adduced, 
which  show  that  the  Dialogus  could  not  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian  or  later. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  SprouU,  Hendrickson,  and 
the  author. 


4.  "  Hunc  Inventum  Inveni "  (Plautus,  Captivi,  442),  by  Professor 
W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O. 

Whether  Plautus  was  purposely  obscure  or  whether  the  obscurity  is  due  to  the 
license  to  which  Schlegel  refers  when,  in  speaking  of  Terence,  he  says,  "  Even  his 
contemporaries  reproach  him  with  having  falsified  or  corrupted  a  number  of  Greek 
pieces  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  of  them  a  few  Latin  ones,"  is  in  some 
respects  an  open  question.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  Latin  comic  poets  assumed 
liberties  and  licenses  in  attempting  to  copy  the  new  Greek  comedy  and  to  adapt 

^  lacorporated  in  the  author's  edition  of  the  Dialogus  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
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it  to  the  Roman  vehicle  of  thought,  liberties  which  were  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Greek  originals. 

This  may  not  be  due  either  to  indifference,  to  laziness,  or  to  that  "  negligentia  " 
which  Terence  praises  and  which  Dr.  West  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Terence 
says  must  not  be  confounded  with  slovenliness.  The  liberties  referred  to  may  be 
attributed  to  some  other  causes,  —  to  undue  haste  prompted  by  the  need  of  money, 
to  the  genius  and  structure  of  the  Roman  tongue,  possibly  to  the  character  of  the 
audience  for  whom  the  plays  were  intended.  Whether  one  of  these  or  all  of 
these,  the  fact  remains  the  same  that  Plautus  has  succeeded  well  in  weaving  into 
his  plays  here  and  there  an  obscure  passage  that  neither  context  nor  the  circum- 
stances of  the  play  itself  seem  to  throw  much  light  upon.  The  passage  under 
consideration  is  one  of  them. 

In  this  passage  it  will  be  observed  the  alliterative  element  appears,  to  the  fre> 
quent  use  of  which  Plautus  was  especially  addicted.  It  occurs,  indeed,  with  almost 
clock-like  regularity,  and  to  my  mind  the  indication  is  that  there  was  method  in 
its  use,  that  it  was  not  merely  accidental  or  a  fortuitous  coincidence. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one  can  deny  its  large  presence  in  his  plays. 

Plautus  was  not  alone  in  its  use.  Alliteration  was  a  Latin  characteristic.  To 
quote  Professor  Peck,^  ** Those  who  to-day  doubt,  as  Lachmann  doubted,  the  pres- 
ence of  alliteration  as  characteristic  in  Latin  diction,  should  in  this  particular 
compare  such  contemporary  and  fairly  comparable  writers  as  Lucretius  and  Catul- 
lus, Cicero  and  Caesar,  Vergil  and  Horace." 

But  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  too  many  instances  Plautus  sacri- 
ficed clearness  to  the  swing  of  the  verse  that  alliteration  enabled  him  to  give. 
The  present  passage,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  strong  illustration  of  this. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  act  and  scene  itself. 

The  personae  of  the  3d  scene  (Act  II.)  of  the  Captivi  are  Hegio,  the  rich  old 
man  of  Aetolia,  Philocrates,  a  captive,  and  his  slave,  Tyndarus  (Hegio^s  own  son, 
but  as  yet  unknown  to  him  as  such).  Hegio  turns  to  Philocrates,  mistaking  him 
for  the  slave,  tells  him  that  his  new  master  desires  that  he  should  pay  faithful 
obedience  to  his  former  owner  in  whatever  he  may  wish,  and  further  that  he  is 
desirous  of  sending  him  to  his  father  in  order  that  he  may  secure  the  return  of 
his  son. 

Philocrates  declares  himself  ready  to  do  anything  that  he  is  commanded  to  do. 
Tyndarus  appeals  to  Philocrates  not  to  forget  him  when  he  has  returned  to  his 
own  country.  Philocrates  assures  him  that  he  will  be  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him.  The  language  of  both  is  designedly  ambiguous,  as  Hegio  is  standing  in 
bearing  distance  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  each  to  deceive  the  old  man.     I  quote : 

**  Serva  tibi  in  perpetuom  amicum  me  atque  hunc  inventum  inveni," 

Some  editions  have  the  following : 

"  Serua  tibi  in  perpetuom  amicum  me  atque  hunc  inuentu  inueni." 

Hallidie  gives  the  following  note  on  the  passage : 

**  Inuentu  *  by  finding  his  son '  /  so  Sch.,  who  refers  to  Merc.  847,  eorum  in- 
uentu. The  MSS.  reading,  inuentum,  is  taken  to  mean  '(on  your  return)  find  a 
friend  in  this  man,  in  whom  we  have  already  found  one';  in  support  of  it  Brix 

*  Transactions  American  Philological  Association,  1884. 
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quotes  Men.  452,  homines  occupatos  occupat,  Cur.  540,  subiges  redditum  at  red- 
dam  tibi,  Cic.*Fam.  XIV.  1,  uide  ne  puerum  perditum  perdamus.'* 

Lindsay  says :  *^  hutu  :  i.e.,  Hegio,  *  and  do  not  lose  this  one  you  have  found/" 

Harrington  gives  this  as  his  opinion : 

**  Nunc  inventum  invent.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  much  disputed. 
Nunc  is  referred  to  Hegio  and  to  his  son,  and  to  Tyndarus  in  the  character  of 
Philocrates.  Some  translate,  'And  still  Bnd  Hegio  yours,  as  you  have  found 
him ' ;  others, '  Find  this  young  man,  already  in  part  found  by  the  information  we 
have  given  of  him ' ;  or,  *  Find  a  friend  in  this  young  man,  discovered  and  restored 
to  his  father.'  Brix  says,  *  Gain  one  already  gained  to  be  wholly  a  friend  lo  you.' 
Insure  Hegio' s  perpetual  friendship  by  the  restoration  of  his  son." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  given  that  editors  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  and  translation  of  this  line ;  and  no  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  ventures  to  give  an  interpretation  of  his  own,  but  each  contents 
himself  with  giving  what  others  say. 

Dr.  Proudfit  approaches  nearest  an  acceptable  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
question  of  any  of  the  editors  and  annotators  of  Plautus  that  I  have  consulted. 
He  disposes  of  it  as  follows : 

"  Nunc  inventum  inveni.  This  obscure  passage  has  given  rise  to  many  con- 
jectures. Some  interpret  thus :  *  Find  a  friend  in  Hegio,  already  found^  i.e.^ 
confirm  his  friendship  to  you  by  restoring  him  his  son.  Others  suppose  it  to 
refer  to  the  son  of  Hegio :  '  Find  this  young  man,  already  in  part  found  by  the 
information  we  have  given  of  him.'  Both  are  unsatisfactory.  It  most  probably 
refers  to  the  son  of  Hegio  in  a  different  sense,  and  the  whole  line  may  be  inter- 
preted thus :  *  Make  me  your  friend  forever,  zxi^find  {gain)  a  friend  in  this  young 
man,  discovered  and  restored  to  bis  father.'  " 

The  meaning  of  this  particular  line  is  determined  by  the  antecedent  of  hunc. 
If  we  make  this  antecedent  Hegio,  then  it  would  read,  "  Find  this  person,  Hegio, 
a  friend  still  as  you  have  found  him."  This  is  not  a  common-sense  translation, 
taking  the  material  we  have  to  make  it  out  of.  What  ground  have  we  for  declar- 
ing that  Hegio  was  ever  a  friend  to  either  of  these,  Tyndarus  (though  his  son)  or 
Philocrates,  both  of  whom  were  as  yet  unknown  to  him  at  the  time  the  play  begins? 
Philocrates  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  purchased  with  others  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman, who  hoped  to  find  his  son  among  the  number.  Tyndarus  was  the  servant 
of  Philocrates  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Both  were  strangers,  at  least  so  far  as 
Hegio's  knowledge  went,  and  were  thus  regarded  till  the  discovery  was  made  by 
the  return  of  Philopolemus  through  the  agency  of  Philocrates,  and  till  Tyndarus 
had  been  sent  for  to  come  home  from  the  quarry  to  which  he  had  been  taken. 

Again,  no  such  translation  as  the  following  is  allowable,  neither  will  the  Latin 
permit  it,  whatever  be  the  suggested  relations  of  the  words  of  the  passage :  "  Make 
this  old  man,  Hegio,  a  friend  and  keep  him  so  by  finding  his  son  and  returning 
him  to  his  father."  The  editors  who  adopt  this  view  have  no  ground  for  it 
whatever,  it  seems  to  me,  and  are  doing  violence  to  the  verse  that  they  are  striv- 
ing so  hard  to  explain  by  making  it  mean  what  it  has  never  meant  and  cannot 
now  mean.     I  quote  the  context  and  a  portion  of  what  follows : 

"  Scito  te  hinc  minis  viginti  aestumatum  mittier. 
Fac  fidele  sis  fidelis,  cave  iidem  fluxam  geras. 
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Nam  pater,  scio,  faciet  quae  ilium  facere  oportet  omnia. 
Serva  tibi  in  peq)etuom  amicum  me  atque  hunc  inventum  invenL 
Haec  per  dexteram  tuam  te  dextera  retinens  manu 
Opsecro,  infidelior  mi  ne  fuas  quam  ego  sum  tibi." 

If  we  make  hunc  refer  to  the  son  of  Hegio,  Philopolemus,  the  meaning  is  clear 
and  the  interpretation  is  simple.  The  thought  in  the  mind  of  Tyndarus,  doubt- 
less, was  the  absent  Philopolemus  for  whom  Philocrates  was  now  to  be  sent.  He 
is  not  lost,  as  Hegio  supposes,  but  found  {inventum).  The  play  upon  words 
comes  in  ih^  finding  and  the  already  found.  To  the  old  man,  Hegio,  he  was  lost, 
hence  the  word  find  (invent)  could  be  with  propriety  used;  to  Tyndarus  he  had 
aXteaidy  Yyeen  found  (inven/um).  The  cleverness  of  Plautus  appears  in  the  use 
of  the  two  words  inventum  and  inveni,  —  the  one  referring  to  one  person,  the 
other  to  another;  inveni  (find)  from  Hegio's  point  of  view  and  inventum 
(found)  from  that  of  Tyndarus.  With  Aunc  referring  to  the  son  of  Hegio,  the 
thought  suggested  by  the  passage  would  be,  and  do  you  now  seek  out  this  person 
whom  we  have  'discovered  to  be  in  possession  of  Menarchus.  Go  fetch  him  to  his 
father ^  for  we  kfurw  where  he  is.  He  is  no  longer  lost,  but  found  (inventum). 
Thb  latter  rendering  seems  to  me  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  idea  intended  to  be 
expressed  by  Plautus  himself,  and  therefore  to  be  the  only  intelligent  and  rational 
view  to  take  of  it  with  the  light  we  have  at  hand. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  based  the  remarks  of  this  paper  upon  the 
reading  inventum^  as  found  in  the  text  of  Fleckeisen  (Teubner  series)  and  upon 
which  Harrington  and  others  based  their  editions  of  Plautus,  and  not  upon  the 
reading  inventu,  (Vide  Ausgewahlte  Komodien  des  T.  M.  P.  fiir  den  Schulge- 
brauch  erklart  von  Julius  Brix,  II.,  2d  ed.,  1870  (Captivi) ;  T.  M.  P.  comoediae.  Ex 
recognitione  Alfredi  Fleckeiseni,  2  vols. ;  Fr.  Ritschl  uber  die  Kritik  des  Plautus, 
eine  bibliographische  Untersuchung  (1836)  in  his  Opuscula  philologica,  II., 
1868,  I  sqq.) 

Hallidie,  who  substitutes  inventu  for  inventum^  avails  himself,  as  he  tells  us, 
of  the  apparatus  criticus  in  Professor  Schoell's  edition  of  Plautus  and  a  collation 
of  V  included  in  his  preface  to  the  Casina,  1890. 

Inventum  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.,  B  D  V  E  J.  This  being  true,  the  question 
arises.  How  did  inventu  creep  into  the  text?  Is  it  an  interpolation,  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist,  or  did  some  editor  or  scholiast  insert  it  to  help  himself  out  and  to 
make  the  text  read  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  read?  I  have  not  accepted  the  sub- 
stitution because  it  lacks  MS.  authority,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe. 

With  an  interpretation  based  upon  inventu  the  translation  suggested  by  this 
paper  would  necessarily  be  modified,  and  the  interpretation  given  of  it  by  the 
majority  of  editors  would  stand. 

At  5.15  the  Association  adjourned. 

Evening  Session. 
At  8  o'clock  the  Association  convened  to  listen  to  the  address 
of  the  President  of  the  Association.     Professor  Hale  was  gracefully 
introduced  to  the  large  audience  present  by  William  Morton  Payne, 
Esq.,  of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
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5.  Democracy  and  Education,  by  Professor  William  Gardner 
Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

**  Es  ist  dafur  gesorgt,"  says  Goethe,  **  dass  die  BSume  nicht  in  den  Himmel 
wachsen."  '*Care  is  taken  that  even  the  tallest  trees  shall  not  invade  the 
heavens." 

We  Americans  cannot,  even  in  the  possible  presence  of  visitors  from  other 
countries,  conceal  our  belief  in  the  essential  value  of  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  it  would  be  idle  for  us,  whether  in  their  presence  or  in  the  completest 
secrecy  of  our  own  hearts,  to  deny  that  the  advantages  which  our  political  system 
brings  us  have  their  accompanying  defects.  Care  has  been  taken  that  even  the 
young  Republic  shall  not  scale  the  heavens. 

These  defects  lie  in  the  unequal  workings  of  the  parts  of  our  machinery,  in 
consequence  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  state,  the  individual  county,  and  the 
individual  town,  and  of  the  great  power  for  mischief  which,  in  a  country  that 
lacks  an  aristocratic  class  and  a  conservative  force  in  legislation,  li^s  in  the  power 
of  individuals  of  mistaken  or  low  ideals.  Hence  our  Civil  War,  our  Bat-money 
and  silver-coinage  schemes,  our  slow  gains  in  civil  service  reform,  our  misgoverned 
cities.  Yet  against  this  mischief  wrought  by  the  energy  of  individual  leaders 
there  rise  up  other  leaders  who,  in  the  newspaper  office,  in  Legislatures,  in 
Congress,  in  State  House  or  White  House,  mould  and  consolidate  public  opinion 
for  good.  And  so  a  civil  war  is  successfully  carried  to  its  issue,  and  the  country 
purged  of  a  national  shame;  so  popular  economic  follies  are  checked;  so  the 
once  received  doctrine  "to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils"  begins  to  be  dis- 
reputable; so  some,  at  least,  of  our  Tweeds  die  in  prison;  and  so,  when  the 
shock  of  disillusion,  suffered  by  the  young  voter  nurtured  upon  Whittier's  poem 
of  the  freeman  and  the  ballot-box,  is  once  over,  there  grows  up  a  deepening  faith 
that,  rough  as  is  the  mechanism  by  which  human  life  in  the  mass  governs  itself, 
the  masses  learn  by  their  mistakes,  and  the  better  side  in  the  end  triumphs. 

If  this  be  true  in  politics,  then  one  may  with  a  stouter  heart  face  and  unre- 
servedly discuss  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  our  system  of  indi- 
vidualism brings  to  the  cause  of  education. 

The  largest  conglomeration  known  in  education  is  the  state.  Yet  even  this 
has,  in  general,  no  serious  controlling  power.  Each  little  town  will  shape  the 
education  it  gives  its  children  according  to  the  views  of  shifting  officers,  more  or 
less  controlled  by  local  opinion.  Even  the  state  universities  cannot  rise  much 
above  the  convictions  of  the  average  voter;  and  these  convictions  will  differ 
widely  in  different  states.  In  this  country,  the  average  man  is,  in  the  main,  the 
court  of  ultimate  appeal  in  education,  and,  in  a  matter  so  far  removed  from  his 
practical  knowledge,  the  average  man  is  very  likely  to  go  astray.  The  average 
local  school-board  is  consequently  in  great  danger  of  not  knowing  what  con- 
stitutes an  education;  and  in  particular,  it  is  in  danger  of  regarding  only  those 
subjects  as  desirable  for  young  men  and  women  the  immediate  advantage  of 
which  in  earning  a  living  is  obvious  to  a  shallow  observer.  In  its  ignorance 
of  the  extent  to  which  specialization  has  gone,  it  generally  assigns  several  subjects 
to  each  teacher;  so  that,' in  place  of  a  Latinist,  a  Germanist,  and  a  historian, 
you  may,  perhaps,  in  large  schools,  find  three  men  each  of  whom  has  to  teach  all 
three  subjects.    For  the  same  reason,  it  generally,  if  it  seeks  college  graduates  for 
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teachers,  supposes  them  capable  of  teaching  anything,  without  inquiring  whether 
they  have  gone  beyond  the  minimum  demands  of  the  institution  in  which  they 
were  trained ;  but  it  much  more  frequently  is  content  to  appoint,  even  to  positions 
in  high  schools,  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  themselves  graduates  of 
such  schools  only,  and  who  therefore  have  not  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  point 
to  which  they  may  have  to  carry  their  own  pupils.  The  same  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  differences  also  leads  communities  to  pay  small  salaries  to  school  teachers, 
to  lay  upon  them  many  hours  of  work,  and  to  grant  them  no  security  of  tenure, 
and  little  honor  outside  of  a  high-sounding  title  that  once  belonged  to  specialists^ 
The  result  is  a  school  system  that  puts  us  far  behind  Germany,  England,  or 
France.  And  a  further  j-esult  is  that,  while  a  large  quantity  of  advanced  work 
comes  out  of  the  German  gymnasium,  almost  none  issues  from  the  American  high 
school.    The  idea  of  a  creative  scholarship  has  no  home  there. 

When  it  comes  to  the  universities,  the  same  tale  has  to  be  told,  with  some 
additions.  The  average  board  of  trustees  overloads  the  college  teacher  with 
hours  of  stated  teaching,  and,  finding  always  many  competitors  for  vacant  places, 
pays  scantily.  The  result  is  twofold.  The  professor's  life,  with  all  its  charm  when 
at  its  best,  does  not  attract  as  large  a  number  of  thoroughly  able  men  into  its  ranks 
as  could,  in  the  interests  of  education,  be  desired  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  many  of  our  strongest  universities,  those  professors  who  possess  no  independent 
means  are  obliged,  instead  of  devoting  their  scanty  leisure  to  investigation  and 
publication,  to  devote  it  to  earning  enough  money  from  outside  sources  to  make 
up  what  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  and  the  coal- 
combine.  And  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  led  to  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  any  organized  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  professor,  if, 
after  a  life  of  ill-paid  and  saving-forbidding  toil,  he  has  the  misfortune  to  outlive 
his  usefulness. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  outside  governing  body  or  the  outside  community  alone 
that  will  be  found  to  go  astray  under  the  freedom  of  individualism.  The  views  of 
professors  themselves,  in  the  things  which  it  is  their  function  to  settle,  are  likely 
to  be  colored,  to  an  extent  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  by  the  local  conditions 
under  which  they  have  lived,  and  especially  by  the  local  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  educated.  The  result  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
the  most  fundamental  questions  of  education. 

But,  as  I  have  spoken  of  these  clifHculties,  two  ideas  must  have  repeatedly 
forced  themselves  upon  your  minds,  namely,  first,  that  in  a  system  in  which 
individualism  can  and  must  work  harm,  the  remedy  for  this  harm  lies  in  the  very 
thing  which  brings  it  about,  that  is,  in  individual  action  ;  and  second,  that  upon 
the  individual  there  rests,  in  such  a  system,  a  heavy  obligation.  In  education,  as 
in  politics,  Americans  of  convictions  have  no  right  to  sit  idly  by. 

Obligation  rests  upon  individual  schools,  and  upon  parents  who  have  children 
in  schools,  since  it  is  only  the  development  of  the  best  schools  that  can  give  to  the 
rest  the  evidence  of  what  is  possible.  Obligation  rests  upon  individual  universities 
to  lead  the  community  which  forms  its  environment  and  feeder  to  higher  and  juster 
conceptions  of  education  than  it  possesses.  And  upon  universities  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  private  means  obligation  of  an  especially  heavy  kind  rests,  since  no  other 
institutions  can  act  upon  their  beliefs  so  fearlessly.  It  would  be  difhcult,  for  exam- 
ple, to  bring  a  body  of  state  regents,  themselves  largely  affected  by  the  opinions  of 
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the  masses  which  form  their  constituents,  to  entertain  certain  convictions  about 
salaries  and  hours  of  instruction  and  character  of  work  which  were  unanimously 
reached  by  the  trustees  of  the  university  of  this  city.  And  finally  —  for  to  this 
Rome  all  the  roads  in  our  country  lead  —  a  grave  responsibility  lies  on  every 
individual  man  or  woman,  in  or  out  of  schoob  or  universities,  that  has  firm 
beliefs.  It  is  individuals  that  form  the  nucleus  for  false  opinion;  it  is  individuals 
that  must  lead  the  fight  for  sound  opinions. 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  has  been  a  dark  one.  But  I  should  do  myself  an 
injustice  if  I  were  to  Ifeave  an  impression  of  fundamental  doubt.  I  believe  in  the 
democratic  idea.  The  doctrine  is  sound  which  stands  written  upon  the  gate  of  the 
water-front  of  the  White  City :  "  Civil  liberty  the  means  .of  building  up  personal 
and  national  character."  And  even  if  for  a  while  the  price  of  widely  varying 
and  often  faulty  systems  of  formal  education  has  to  be  paid  for  this  education 
of  character,  the  purchase  is  well  made.  But  there  are  many  signs  of  hope. 
What  has  been  done  by  the  accumulated  work  of  individuals  in  a  comparative 
length  of  years  may  be  seen  in  our  oldest  university,  Harvard,  of  which  an 
American  has  no  reason  to  speak  with  anything  but  pride.  What  may  be  done 
by  the  work  of  individuals  in  less  than  a  score  of  years  may  be  seen  in  one 
of  our  youngest  universities,  Johns  Hopkins ;  and  the  lesson  seen  in  the  record 
of  such  a  university,  of  the  rapid  power  of  creation  possessed  by  individual  minds 
working  under  democratic  conditions,  is  most  significant,  when  one  recalls  at 
how  many  points  in  these  United  States  colleges  and  universities,  already  estab- 
lished, stand  ready  as  vantage-grounds  for  the  battle  of  educational  ideals.  In 
the  lower  education,  too,  signs  are  already  to  be  seen  of  a  consolidation  of 
opinion  similar  to  that  of  the  consolidation  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  carrying 
great  movements  in  politics.  In  particular,  the  now-famous  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  —  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  or  that  opinion  advanced  — 
constitutes  an  event  of  national  importance.  The  time  is  one  of  wide-spread 
interest  in  educational  questions,  and  of  busy  discussions  of  them  in  journals  and 
at  conventions.  Not  only,  then,  as  I  believe,  will  education  in  America  finally 
reach  a  high  efficiency,  but  —  a  matter  of  some  interest  for  us  who  have  not 
yet  left  the  stage  —  we  are,  unless  signs  fail,  at  the  threshold  of  a  time  of  rapid 
advances. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  an  informal  reception  was  held. 


General  Session. 

CmcAGO,  July  12,  1893! 

Professor  Hermann  Osthoff,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  who 
had  been  requested  to  preside  over  this  joint  meeting  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and 
the  Dialect  Society,  opened  the  proceedings  at  10  a.m.  by  a  brief 
address  of  welcome.  On  motion,  Professor  Smyth  was  appointed 
Secretary. 
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6.  The  Connection  between  Indian  and  Greek  Philosophy,  by 
Professor  Garbe,  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 

Professor  Garbe  first  briefly  outlines  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  idealistic 
monism  of  the  Veddnta  and  the  dualism  of  the  SHihkhya  philosophy.  The  ideas 
of  both  these  systems  are  found  in  Greece ;  the  monism  of  the  Ved&nta  in  Xeno- 
phanes  and  Parmenides,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  S&mkhya  philosophy  in  the 
Ionic  physiologers,  Anaximander,  Heraclitus,  and  the  rest.  In  Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  indubitable  points  of  agreement  with  the 
Sftmkhya  philosophy  are  found,  especially  with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  metempsy- 
chosis and  the  eternity  and  indestructibility  of  matter. 

But  all  these  coincidences  are  coincidences  of  general  thought,  and  not  of 
special  or  arbitrjury  details.  Hence,  Professor  Garbe  will  not  give  an  apodictic 
opinion  as  to  the  source  of  the  doctrines  of  these  Greek  philosophers;  for  the 
Greek  and  Hindu  doctrines  might  each  have  arisen  independently,  the  resem- 
blances being  due  to  the  natural  sameness  of  human  thought.  He  inclines, 
however,  to  the  opinion  that  the  Greek  systems  mentioned  were  derived  from 
India,  and  substantially  adopts  the  conclusions,  though  not  all  the  arguipents, 
of  Ed.  R6th,  Aug.  Gladisch,  and  C.  B.  Schluter  on  this  question.  He  regards 
Persia,  not  India,  as  the  place  of  mediation  of  these  ideas. 

But  if  the  resemblance  between  the  two  philosophies  in  the  case  of  the  above- 
mentioned  philosophers  is  only  a  general  one,  in  the  case  of  Pythagoras  it  is  very 
clear  and  striking,  even  in  details.  The  very  word  "  sAihkhya  "  denotes  number. 
The  two  systems  further  agree  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  the  prohibition 
of  eating  beans,  the  doctrine  of  theyfz/^  elements,  in  the  possession  of  the  so-called 
Pythagorean  theorem,  the  irrational  number  V2,  and  in  the  character  of  their 
religious  and  philosophical  fraternities.  But  while  in  Pythagoras  all  these  doc- 
trines are  unconnected^  and  lack  an  explanatory  background,  in  India  they  are  at 
once  rendered  intelligible  by  the  intellectual  life  of  the  times.  On  this  point 
Professor  Garbe  accepts  the  main  conclusions  of  Schroeder.  Unquestionably,  the 
system  of  Pythagoras  is  derived  from  Indian  sources;  but  according  to  Garbe, 
Pyti)agoras  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  S4mkhya  philosophy  in  Persia,  not 
in  India. 

One  other  point  is  elucidative  here.  With  Pythagoras  number  is  the  essence 
of  all  things.  In  the  Siihkhya  system,  however,  number  does  not  play  so  im- 
portant a  r51e,  that  system  being  simply  named  after  the  enumeration  of  the 
material  principles.  The  Pythagorean  form  of  the  doctrine  Professor  Garbe 
attributes  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Pythagoras,  and  disagrees  with 
Schroeder  in  the  belief  that  it  is  an  older  form  of  the  Sdihkhya  philosophy. 

The  next  influence  of  the  Hindu  philosophy  is  that  on  Christian  Gnosticism 
and  Neo-Platonism.  Disagreeing  with  Lassen  as  to  the  share  of  Buddhism  in  the 
formation  of  the  Gnostic  systems.  Professor  Garbe  is  rather  inclined  to  attribute 
the  greatest  part  of  Hindu  influence  exerted  on  these  doctrines  to  the  S&mkhya 
philosophy  —  especially  with  resi>ect  to  the  Gnostic  identification  of  soul  and 
light,  which  is  exactly  the  idea  of  the  S&ihkhya  that  soul  and  light  are  the  same. 
Also,  the  Gnostic  classification  of  men  agrees  with  the  Sdmkhya  doctrine  of  the 
three  Gunas.     There  are  also  many  other  points  of  contact. 

The  agreement  of  Neo-Platonism  with  the  S&mkhya  doctrines  is  striking  and 
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considerable.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Plotinus  and  the  Yoga  philosophy, 
a  branch  of  the  Sftmkhya  doctrine.  But  perhaps  the  most  significant  loan  of 
Grecian  thought  from  Hindu  philosophy  is  the  Neo-Platonic  conception  of  the 
X670S.  This  is  derived  from  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  VAch  (voice,  speech, 
word).  Garbe  accepts  Weber's  opinion  on  this  point  {Indiscke  Studien,  Vol.  IX.), 
only  he  thinks  that  the  date  of  the  derivation  of  the  X670S  idea  from  India  is  to  be 
put  5CX)  years  earlier  than  Weber  would  seem  to  put  it. 

The  influence  of  the  S&mkhya  doctrines  and  of  Hindu  philosophy  generally  on 
Occidental  thought  does  not  extend  beyond  Neo-Platonism.  With  the  exception 
of  a  tinge  of  Buddhism  in  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,  no  modem  influence  of 
Hindu  ideas  is  noticeable.  This  state  of  aflairs  will  be  bettered  by  new  and 
more  complete  expositions  of  the  Indian  philosophy.  In  this  lecture,  which  will 
appear  in  The  Monist  of  January,  1894,  Professor  Garbe  only  attempts  to  seek  out 
the  historical  connection  between  Indian  and  Greek  philosophy,  and  does  not 
discuss  the  internal  character  of  these  relations. 

7.  Some  Problems  in  Greek  Syntax,  by  Professor  Basil  L. 
Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  problems  of  syntax,  like  all  problems  of  grammar,  are  problems  of  method 
and  problems  of  material.  At  one  time  method  comes  to  the  front,  and  in  the 
dissertations  of  the  forties  and  the  fifties  one  grew  somewhat  weary  of  via  atque 
ratione^  or,  by  way  of  variety,  ratione  viaqtie.  The  logical  method  was  dis- 
carded years  and  years  ago  because,  as  we  were  told,  language  is  not  logical  but 
psychological;  as  if  the  psychological  did  not  involve  the  logical;  as  if  there  could 
be  any  orderly  presentation  of  truth  without  some  kind  of  reasoned  arrangement; 
as  if  the  establishment  of  categories  were  not  important  for  the  discovery  of  law. 
Then  there  was  a  period  when  the  *  organic '  method  was  rife,  the  organic  method, 
which  was  after  all  only  the  logical  method  in  disguise,  the  method  against  which 
Kriiger  protested  so  vehemently  because  it  made  syntax  the  theory  of  the  sentence, 
said  sentence  being  a  telescopic  thing,  now  shut  up  into  the  compass  of  a  word, 
now  drawn  out  to  the  starry-pointing  extreme  of  the  Ciceronian  period.  But  in 
spite  of  Kruger's  protest  against  the  identification  of  syntax  with  '  Satzlehre,'  the 
method  had  and  has  its  advantages,  and  for  parallel  grammars  will  always  be 
available,  though  all  manner  of  crimes  have  been  committed  in  its  name. 
Whether  the  danger  of  further  crime  is  averted  by  the  cloud  of  controversy  that 
has  gathered  about  the  definition  of  the  sentence  is  questionable,  because  under 
these  conditions  discussion  is  apt  to  assume  the  character  of  a  religious  war, 
always  the  most  merciless  of  wars.  The  jelly-fish  theorists  have  also  had  their 
say  in  the  matter,  though  the  doctrine  that  the  sentence  preceded  the  word  and 
the  word  was  differentiated  from  the  sentence  has  had  little  influence  on  syntax. 
The  earlier  attempts  to  handle  syntax  etymologically,  that  is,  to  arrange  the  clauses 
of  the  sentence  after  the  supposed  case-relations  of  the  introductory  particles,  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  not  an  unqualified  success.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  etymology  and  the  perverseness  of  language  in  smothering  etymology  under 
analogy  combine  to  make  such  a  method  as  a  universal  method  hopeless.  Still, 
one  cannot  say  that  the  attempt  has  been  fruitless,  and  the  neogrammarians  have 
been  busy  in  sorting  the  good  from  the  bad.     Among  other  things,  this  method 
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has  led  to  a  very  conspicuous  line  of  work,  has  led  to  what  may  be  called  the 
rehabilitation  of  parataxis.  The  primitive  Aryan,  we  are  told  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  revelation,  spoke  in  sentences,  and  these  sentences  were  simple 
sentences.  How  these  sentences  were  combined  to  make  compound  sentences 
is  the  problem.  The  question  was  primarily  one  of  proximity,  as  dangerous  in 
language  as  in  life.  Then  came  correlation,  then  all  the  other  complex  groups 
that  we  call  hypotactic.  The  only  explanation  of  a  hypotactic  sentence,  there- 
fore, is  the  restoration  of  the  original  parataxis.  Up  to  a  certain  point  nothing 
has  been  more  fruitful  than  this  *  paratactic '  method.  But  we  have  to  be  on  our 
guard.  Hypotaxis  is  older  than  our  record,  and  we  cannot  argue  safely  as  to 
prehistoric  processes  with  consciousness  lost  and  analogy  working  its  will;  we  can- 
not  insist  on  the  steadiness  of  the  original  function.  How  wild  such  theorizing  may 
become  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  adventurous  gentleman  wished  to  make  icpiv 
with  the  infinitive  a  paratactic  sentence  in  spite  of  the  dependent  nature  of  the 
infinitive  itself,  and  another  has  recently  considered  it  a  great  gain  to  make  the  same 
infinitive  an  imperatival  infinitive,  as  if  an  imperatival  infinitive  were  any  less 
dependent  than  an  infinitive  of  purpose,  of  which  it  is  only  a  form.  Not  one 
of  these  methods  is  to  be  rejected  out  and  out,  none  to  be  applied  without  caution, 
and,  to  exemplify  the  importance  of  caution,  a  few  words  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  recent  studies  in  the  range  of  historico-statistical  syntax,  for  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  speak  of  historico-statistical  method.  The  historico-statistical  school 
deals  with  the  registration  of  facts  on  lines  that  are  supposed  to  be  historical,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  there  is  great  divergence,  and 
first  one  method,  then  another,  is  applied.  As  in  every  sphere  of  so-called 
intellectual  activity,  so  here  human  absurdity  asserts  itself  unabashed,  and  the  lies 
of  the  census  bureau  and  the  foolish  inferences  of  the  manipulators  of  figures  are 
not  lacking  in  this  new  order  of  philological  knighthood  —  the  Knights  of  the 
Decimal  Table.  Not  that  the  use  of  figures  is  illegitimate.  Some  minds  are 
accessible  to  nothing  else,  and  to  so  many  is  an  array  of  figures  an  end  of  con- 
troversy that  the  weary  investigator,  whose  tabulation  has  proved  what  his  insight 
had  divined  before,  counts  all  his  toil  a  gain  if  he  can  thereby  escape  the  din 
of  a  fruitless  logomachy.  Then  the  statistical  way  is  often  the  only  way.  It  is 
only  thus  that  the  question  of  proportion  is  to  be  determined,  and  statistic  has 
often  called  attention  to  significant  facts,  and  so  led  to  truly  scientific  results. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  settled  in  advance, 
and  mountains  of  statistics  are  of  no  avail  without  a  clear  appreciation  of  those 
conditions.  Statistic  has  no  be  taught  what  categories  are  worth  watching, 
otherwise  the  cum  pulvisculo  exkaurire  brings  forth  nothing  but  dust.  The 
position  of  clauses  makes  an  enormous  difference ;  the  position  of  words  makes 
an  enormous  difference;  positive  and  negative  conceptions  have  often  a  con- 
trolling influence,  and  these  are  things  that  not  unfrequently  slip  through  the 
meshes  of  statistic.  Of  course,  no  matter  how  arid  the  statements,  the  investigator 
who  knows  what  he  is  after  can  make  some  use  of  them.  So  the  work,  mostly 
mechanical,  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  range  of  the  prepositions  has  aided 
scholars  in  reinforcing  lessons  that  have  long  been  known  to  those  who  choose  to 
watch.  But  apart  from  the  distinct  relegation  of  certain  prepositions  and  certain 
uses  of  certain  prepositions  to  the  field  of  poetry  and  dialect,  the  'favorite 
preposition '  business  seems  to  have  been  very  much  overdone.    In  his  treatise 
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on  the  prepositions  in  the  Attic  orators,  which  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  this  line,  Lutz  has  passed  over 
some  of  the  most  significant  phases,  and  the  elaborate  tables  are  nothing  more 
than  confirmations  of  a  priori  conclusions.  An  author's  favorite  preposition  is  in 
many  instances  nothing  but  the  preposition  demanded  by  his  subject,  and  what 
Lutz  has  seen  to  be  true  of  Isaeus'  use  of  i^  is  true  elsewhere.  In  many  of  the 
dissertations  that  swarm  over  this  field,  history  and  chronology  are  treated  as 
if  they  were  practically  identical,  as  if  the  emergence  of  a  construction  in  literature 
were  the  emergence  of  the  construction  in  language,  and  the  disappearance  of  it 
from  literature  were  its  death.  The  individual  counts  everywhere,  even  if  not  so 
manifestly  in  Greek  as  in  Latin;  and  in  Greek  the -department  is  more  potent  than 
the  individual.  Take  the  familiar  example  of  the  articular  infinitive.  To  my 
mind  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  it  belonged  to  the  people,  and  was  so  slow  in 
making  headway  because  it  belonged  to  the  people.  Hence  the  exclusion  of  it 
from  the  aristocratic  epic;  hence  the  occasional  use  of  it  in  lyric  poetry,  which 
had  to  break  bounds  if  it  was  to  be  truly  lyric.  The  articular  infinitive  is  an 
indispensable  organon  of  philosophic  thought,  and  hence  it  is  not  disdained  by 
Parmenides,  who  forces  the  plebeian  construction  into  epic  verse,  and  shows 
thereby  that  his  epos  is  no  true  epos.  It  is  the  same  Parmenides,  be  it  noted, 
that  uses  oil  /i^,  that  familiar  turn  which  is  strictly  conversational,  strictly  dramatic. 
That  oi)  M^  is  young  is  a  non  sequitur  from  its  late  appearance.  It  is  old  even  if 
it  is  not  so  old  as  the  articular  infinitive,  which  in  turn  can  hardly  be  so  old  as  the 
historical  present,  for  the  historical  present  is  Aryan  if  anything  is  Aryan,  and  yet 
the  historical  present  is  absent  from  epos  and  higher  lyric.  Students  of  the 
Greek  language  who  study  Greek  as  a  language  and  not  as  a  form  of  literature, 
rebel  against  the  stylistic  reason.  But  those  whose  chief  interest  in  language 
lies  in  language  as  a  form  of  art  are  too  familiar  with  similar  phenomena  in  other 
spheres  to  see  anything  dangerous  in  the  admission  of  style  as  a  norm  of  usage. 
The  realm  of  the  artificial  as  well  as  the  artistic  has  to  be  extended  into  the  past. 
Ornament  is  older  than  clothing.  In  raiment  and  .apparel  one  hardly  thinks  of 
the  covering  of  nakedness.  The  English  language  was  at  its  noblest  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Greek  language  at  its  noblest  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  while 
the  comparison  is  evidently  not  fair,  if  urged,  and  while  the  complexity  of  the 
English  problem  is  almost  infinitely  greater,  still  Spenser  might  help  us  to  under- 
stand how  the  dramatic  poets  consciously  used  obsolete  words  and  hyperepic 
syntax,  and  what  is  true  of  the  Attic  dramatists  is  true  of  Pindar,  and  who  knows 
how  far  back  it  is  safe  to  push  this  use  of  ornament  ?  These  are  things  that 
statistic  will  not  reach,  and  yet  statistic  tries  to  reach.  Still  statistic  has  stirred 
many  problems,  none  more  noteworthy  than  the  use  of  the  tenses.  After  passing 
along  a  number  of  formuke  about  the  historical  tenses,  in  which  conative, 
progressive,  panoramic,  ingressive,  complexive  have  figured  largely,  in  which 
convenient  translation  has  too  often  taken  the  place  of  convincing  argument, 
grammarians  have  at  last  been  aroused  to  the  serious  study  of  the  imperfect  and 
the  aorist.  The  machinery  of  statistics  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem, 
and  is  even  now  at  work  —  apparently  to  the  detriment  of  the  aorist  in  Greek. 
But  what  is  an  aorist,  what  is  an  imperfect  ?  Are  we  to  call  everything  an 
imperfect  that  has  the  form  of  an  imperfect  ?  Are  we  to  huddle  together  first 
aorist  and  second  aorist,  so  manifestly  different  in  their  build  ?    And  what  is  to 
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become  of  oar  accepted  school  grammars,  if  we  do  not  ?  Statistic  will  not  relieve 
us  of  this  important  condition  of  the  investigation.  Nor  can  we  put  aside  the 
question  of  the  dialects.  So  Cobet  says  that  Herodotus  uses  the  imperfect  very 
freely,  indeed  implies  that  he  uses  it  amiss,  *  after  the  Ionic  fashion.'  But  the 
same  Cobet  says  that  the  imperfect  is  the  tense  for  actual  vision;  imperfectorum 
usuSf  he  says,  oculatis  UsHbus  proprius.  Why  may  not  Herodotus  have  assumed 
the  position  of  an  oculatus  testis  ?  The  artist  and  the  Ionian  would  be  at  one. 
But  what  of  Thucydides,  who,  when  he  falls  into  the  descriptive  vein,  has  no 
objection  to  the  imperfect?  As  to  Xenophon,  he  seems  to  have  caught  Herodotus* 
trick  during  his  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  influence  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  was  potent  in  after  times.  We  cannot  get  out  of  the  abhorred  cate- 
gory of  stylistic,  if  we  will.  Nor  will  the  counting  of  imperfects  and  aorists  suffice 
even  after  we  settle  our  definition  of  imperfect  and  aorist,  because  we  have  to 
reckon  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  temporal  relation  of  the  moods  and 
verbs.  A  pageful  of  evolving  present  participles  cannot  fail  to  temper  the  sharp 
aorist  indicative.  So  a  comparison  of  the  relative  use  of  aorist  and  imperfect  in 
Greek  with  the  relative  use  of  historical  perfect  and  imperfect  in  Latin  will  not 
yield  the  clear  results  that  are  anticipated.  There  are  too  many  other  temporal 
CsLCtors,  and  a  practical  grammarian  but  the  other  day  made  the  portentous 
blunder  of  leaving  out  of  the  calculation,  though  not  out  of  the  statistic,  the  Latin 
use  of  the  historical  present.  This  omission  of  important  elements  is  one  of  the 
serious  and  at  the  same  time  amusing  defects  of  modern  *  methods.'  So  in  the 
study  of  the  prepositions  what  may  be  called  the  metastasis  of  the  prepositions 
has  often  been  overlooked.  After  it  became  a  familiar  thing  to  vilify  Xenophon 
for  his  use  of  the  preposition  cvp^  one  would  have  thought  that  cvv  was  avoided 
by  model  prose  as  if  it  were  a  pestilence,  and  every  school-boy  is  taught  nowa- 
days to  model  his  prose  composition  on  the  law  of  the  Attic  orators,  avv  dead  ? 
Yes,  somewhat  as  i,v6,  is  dead.  Its  prepositional  life  may  be  over,  but  the  death 
as  a  preposition  is  compensated  by  its  enhanced  life  as  an  element  in  compound 
verbs,  and  that  enhanced  life  is  the  original  life,  and  breathes  the  strong  person- 
ality of  the  primal  cvv.  But  such  things  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of 
the  mere  statistician.  In  fine,  for  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  without 
number,  —  in  fine,  no  mechanical  scheme  can  take  the  place  of  the  loving 
sympathy  to  which  alone  language  will  yield  her  inmost  treasures.  The  wise 
Centaur,  the  first  philologian  on  record,  was  right  when  he  said 

The  kingdom  of  syntax  is  not  to  be  won  by  the  violence  of  brute  numbers. 

8.  On  the  Origin  of  the  so-called  Root-Determinatives,  by  Professor 
Maurice  Bloomfield,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

The  writer's  article  *  On  Adaptation  of  Suffixes  in  Congeneric  Classes  of  Sub- 
stantives'  (American  Journal  of  Philology,  XII.  1-29)  furnished  the  starting- 
point  for  his  remarks  on  the  *  root-determinatives.*  He  began  by  pointing  out 
additional  cases  of  congeneric  attraction.  Vedic  ahgitfthd  (Sk.  ah^(ha)  =  Zd. 
arj^ta  'great  toe';  Ved.  dstha  Mip';  Ved.  updstha  'lap';  Ved.  k6stha  'ab- 
domen' (cf.  Arm.  >t«Jf/ *  venter ')  exhibit  a  case  of  adaptation  of  the  suffix  -stha 
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in  four  designations  of  parts  of  the  body  removed  from  another  as  far  as  possible. 
So  also  Ved.  dsthi  *  bone '  (cf.  Obg.  AcsA  *  bone'),  sdJk^i  *  thigh,'  and  a^tht-vdntau 
•the  knees/  are  parts  of  the  body,  and  that,  too,  bony  parts.  The  last  case 
exhibits  a  more  narrow  congeneric  domain  than  the  first,  but  there  is  no  law 
which  dictates  the  lengths  to  which  language  may  go  in  feeling  that  things  are 
congeneric.  Vague  and  half-relevant  associations  are  as  much  at  play  in  this 
kind  of  operation  as  the  sober  and  matter-of-fact.  The  nom.  xovt  may  have 
been  formed  after  ^dovt,  the  distance  being  no  greater  than  that  between  Sstka 
and  ahgufthd. 

Congeneric  assimilation  and  adaptation  may  take  place,  first,  between  words 
which  designate  things  absolutely  or  nearly  identical.  Lith.  saldus^  Obg. 
sladuku  *  sweet/  are  derivatives  from  the  I.-E.  stem  said  'salt*  (Schmidt,  Indo- 
germanische  Neutra,  p.  182),  but  they  owe  the  particular  conformation  of  their 
suffix  and  the  specialization  of  their  meaning  to  I.-E.  svadus  *  sweet.'  The  v  of 
the  oblique  cases  of  efj  *one*  supplanted  I.-E.  m  [stem  senty  {c)fda]  owing  to  the 
influence  of  stems  olw-  (European  oino-)  and  *fuoppot  (/toOwj,  fdpos).  Avestan 
aj/i  'minister'  and  Sk.  at{t)thi  *  guest'  (I.-E.  *oth-tt)  seem  to  exhibit  the  effect 
of  the  congeneric  relation  with  l.at.  hostis^  Germ.  gast{t)s,  Obg.  goifi^  whose  basic 
form  may  have  been  I.-E.  ^zhostis  for  *zhoth-tis,  Greek  iinyJiP  is  formed  from  the 
twiced  reduced  form  apri-  *  breathe.'  The  identity  of  its  suffix  with  Sk.  atmdn 
is  due  to  their  identity  of  meaning.  The  latter  may  be  Tt/mdn  from  the  dis- 
syllabic root  an^  ^  *  to  breathe,'  and  may  again  represent  a  radically  independent, 
but  congeneric  formation  with  Germ,  ^ep-ma^  the  basis  of  Obg.  atum^  Old  Saxon 
ethma^  Ags.  a  thorn.  Hosts  of  doublets,  occasionally  triplets,  owe  their  similarity 
to  congeneric  influence;  words  like  d(ru  :  dixpv;  CKibpy  CKarSs  :  fdkrt  faknds 
(^K&irpos) ;  Zend  p^rt^u  :  Sk.  setu  *  bridge ' ;  dlio- :  dnya- ;  y^^iin :  ^sen^  and  many 
others  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  fuller  presentation  of  this  paper. 

Secondly,  words  belonging  to  the  same  broad  class  frequently  call  up  for  conge- 
neric assimilation  those  members  of  that  class  which  stand  related  to  them  by  more 
special  traits.  Thus,  of  parts  of  the  body  those  of  the  head  are  especially  prone 
to  influence  one  another;  hence  augo  and  auso  in  German;  ^^nga  and  dnga 
in  Sk.  (even  the  Zend  has  srva  in  srvo-jan  *  breaking  the  horns').  Germ,  mus 
and  lus  are  not  only  united  by  the  common  bond  of  *  designations  of  animals,' 
but  they  are  both  'varmint,'  ungeziefer.  Gr.  Xipiryf  and  <pdpvyj^  evidence  a 
special  intimacy  within  the  class  which  designates  *  hollowness,'  of  which  avpiy^ 
*pipe,'  ffdXiriy^  'trumpet,'  CTrrjXvy^  'cave,'  and  crjpay^  'cleft,*  are  the  more 
broadly  related  representatives. 

Thirdly,  opposites  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  one  another  as  identical 
congeners,  les  extremes  se  touchent.  To  the  hosts  of  well-known  examples  may 
be  added  e.g.  Vedic  fayu-  'thief:  payu-  'protector.'  Just  as  kubjd  'hunch- 
backed' seems  to  betray  in  its  final  sound  its  congeneric  relation  to  ny-uhja 
*  crooked-back,'  so  also  urubjd  *  wide  open '  is  the  opposite  of  kuhjd.  We  have 
here  a  start  in  the  direction  of  a  suffix  -«^V?,  whose  productivity  is  limited,  how- 
ever, by  lack  of  opportunity. 

Fourthly,  the  broadest  categories  produce  congeneric  assimilation  and  adapta- 
tion.   Not  only  those  which  readily  suggest  themselves,  as  designations  of  animals, 

>  The  mutilated  forms,  e.g.,  instr.  tmdnH  Sk.  are  clearly  formed  under  the  influence  of  tanfl 
'  body,  self:  the  loss  of  the  d  cannot  be  due  to  phonetic  influence. 
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colon,  but  such  as  are  hardly  categorized  consciously  at  all,  as  e.g.,  the  Greek 
words  designating  hoUowness,  above.  The  London  public  and  the  LxDndon  papers 
have  created  of  recent  years  a  suffix  -tries  (plurale  tantum),  designating  public 
exhibitions.  It  appears  to  have  started  with  the  fisheries  exhibition,  which  was 
called  *  the  fisheries '  for  short;  next  came  an  exhibition  of  flowers,  which  required 
no  violent  adaptive  process  to  be  turned  into  *  the  floweries.*  Again,  the  hygienic, 
or  health  exhibition,  became  *  the  healtheries,*  and  finally  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
exposition  appeared  as  '  the  colinderies,'  a  word  which  the  purist  would  say  ought 
to  turn  the  very  printer's  ink  vermilion. 

Verbal  suffixes  are  in  general  preempted  for  the  expression  of  indispensable 
relations:  voice,  tense,  and  mood.  But  occasionally  a  verbal  suffix  is  free  to 
adapt  itself  to  some  more  special  function,  totally  foreign  to  its  original  value. 
A  considerable  number  of  Greek  verbs  with  the  suffix  -uiw  (6$oyrt<iai,  etc.) 
designate  *  to  suffer  from  a  certain  disease,'  or  *  to  have  the  symptoms  of  a  certain 
disease ' ;  an  equally  large  number  in  -lA^ta  designate  religious  acts  and  celebra- 
tions (/3aKx^r<^>  dpytd^u,  etc.).  In  Lat.  -tsco  the  inherently  inchoative  value  of 
verbs  like  senesco^  adolesco,  cresco^  etc.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  suffix,  wherever 
it  occurs.  The  I.-E.  stems /r(i)-jyt-  *ask,*  i(^s)-sk'  'search,  wish,'  tj^h-sk-  *wish,* 
point  to  a  proethnic  adaptation  of  the  same  suffix  (^-sko)  to  the  idea  of  *  asking, 
searching,  wishing.'  The  suffix  -to  has  adapted  itself  to  the  acts  of  *  binding, 
twisting,  bending,  braiding,  folding*:  Lat.  plecto^  Ohg.Jlihtu;  —  GoXh.  falpan, 
Obg.  pUtq,  Sk.  puta  {pifa) ;  —  Lat.  pecto,  Ohg.fi/ttu;  —  Lat.  ntcto;  cf.  Sk.  nadh 
(I.-E.  *nedh  abstracted  from  I.-E.  *ne^  and  *negdh  for  ^negh-f)^  and  Obg.  nista 
{^nedh-to  with  suffix  -to,  unconsciously  doubled),  Goth,  ga-vida^  Obg.  witu;  — 
Sk.  ve^tate^  Lith.  vj'Siau, 

Romance  iastare  (Ital.  tastare^  French  tdter.  Germ,  fasten,  Engl,  taste)  is  a 
modification  of  late  Lat.  taxare  *  to  touch  vigorously '  in  deference  to  gustare}- 
just  as  German  heischen  [I.-E.  i{s)'Ska'^  Obg.  eiscon]  owes  its  h  to  heissen,  and 
dialectic  English  squench  is  quench  with  the  s  of  congeneric  squelch  added.  The 
Vedic  root  bhyas  *  to  be  frightened  *  is  clearly  root  Mi  with  as  of  root  tras 
*  tremble '  as  an  extension.  All  such  cases  throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  so-called 
root-determinatives :  I.-E.  i^ers  *  flow '  may  be  ers  *  flow '  >vith  the  tf  of  congeneric 
ycr  or  ^r  'water '  t^Sd-^,  tid-nSs  'water'  prefixed;  I.-E.  stembh  {^sthembh)  'sup- 
port '  may  be  I.-E.  skembh  *  support,'  formally  modified  in  deference  to  sta  {stha) 
'stand';  the  Aryan  root  tvaks  is  built  up  upon  the  I.-E.  root  teks,  Aryan  taks 
with  a  dash  of  the  root  vaks  '  grow '  (I.-E.  neks)  through  it.  Only  a  shade  less 
certain  is  the  genesis  of  Ved.  tsar  *  to  sneak  up  with  malicious  intent  *  as  a  con- 
tamination of  root  sar  *  go '  by  root  tar  *  overcome,'  or  the  origin  of  the  I.-E.  root 
kleus  *  hear  *  from  kUi^  under  the  influence  of  verbs  and  nouns  for  *  hearing,'  which 
end  in  si  I.-E.  wff ' ear,'  Goth,  hausjan,  d/cov(<r)w,  etc. 

In  some  such  way  the  intrinsically  harmless  I.-E.  alveolar  voiced  stop  d  has 
established  itself  as  a  *  root-determinative '  for  actions  and  things  pertaining  to 
the  '  podex ' :  Lat.  pedo,  podex,  fii^ta,  New  Slovenic  petditi  from  I.-E.  pezd;  — 
ripdrrat,  Sk.  pardate,  Obg.  firzan  from  I.-E.  perd;  —  x^f<*'»  x^**'^^,  Sk.  hddati, 
TA.  xaHanh  from  l.-E.ghed;  —  Norse  skltay  Ags.  scttan,  Ohg.  sctzan  with  Lith.  sk'edu 
again  point  to  a  root  in  d;  —  note  also  Sk.  bhasdd ' ^oAtx*  and  perhaps,  as  an 
opposite  to  l.-E-perd,  I.-E.  skerd*  vomit,'  Sk.  chard;  cf.  Obg.  skar^du  *  nauseating.' 
»  For  the  current  view  of  the  origin  o{  iastare  see  Kluge  s.v.  fasten. 
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One  more  group  may  be  indicated  briefly :  it  is  a  group  ending  in  n  in  roots 
for  *  sound.* 

i)  Sk.  dhvdnatiy  ON.  dynja^  Ags.  dynnan  (ElngL  din), 

2)  Sk.  dhranati  (Dhatupatha),  Goth,  drunjus  'sound/  Nhg.  dr'dhnen^  Gr. 
Bpfjifos  *  dirge.* 

3)  Sk.  stdnati^  Gr.  ariw^  arSpos,  ON.  s/ynja,  Nbg.  sfdhnen, 

4)  The  variant  root  ten  in  Ved.  tanyati  *  thunder,'  Lat.  Ufnare,  lonitrUf  and 
the  German  derivatives. 

5)  Sk.  svana/tf  Zd.  hvanqni^  Lat.  sonere  (arch.)  sonare^  with  nominal  derivatives. 

6)  Obg.  tviniH  'to  sound,'  zvonu  'sound,'  is  a  direct  moditication  of  I.-R 
gheu  *  call,*  Obg.  zovq  (cf.  Ved.  hdvate)  to  sound-roots  in  en. 

7)  We  may  mention  also  Lat.  cano  :  Gr.  xaMl^M  *  sound,'  Erse  canaid  •  canit,' 
and  point  out  the  special  congeneric  relation  between  xarax^  'clash*  and 
vrova.xh  'groan.*  Perhaps  also  Sk.  kvan^  'sound'  may  belong  to  the  same 
root,  having  borrowed  its  v  from  dhvan  and  svan^  thus  still  further  accentuating 
its  character  of  congener  with  these.^ 

In  the  light  of  such  cases  the  ordinary  view  of  the  origin  of  the  '  root-determi- 
natives* as  agglutinative  elements  needs  to  be  strongly  modified.  The  deter- 
minatives are  more  frequent  at  the  beginning  of  roots  than  at  the  end.  The 
phenomena  in  question  are  due  less  to  agglutination  and  more  to  congeneric 
assimilation  and  adaptation  of  certain  final  elements  to  certain  categories  of 
roots  grouped  as  a  semasiological  unit  The  writer  will  shortly  present  his  views 
more  completely  and  with  a  greater  abundance  of  illustration. 

9.  On  the  Implicit  Ethics  and  Psychology  of  Thucydides,  by 
Professor  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  paper 
appears  in  full  in  the  Transactions. 

Adjourned  about  i  o'clock. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  3.15  P.M.  The 
reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

10.  The  Language  of  the  Law,  by  Herbert  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The  language  of  the  law,  as  the  meeting  point  between  linguistic  and  legal 
science,  offers  interesting  material  for  the  student  of  either  science.  Its  study  will 
tend  to  further  the  advancement  of  both  sciences,  and  especially  the  latter.  It  is 
worthy  of  special  study  for  the  accomplishment  of  two  purposes  amongst  others; 
viz. :  first,  improvement  in  the  means  of  legal  expression;  secondly,  the  elucidation 

>  The  cerebralization  need  have  no  etymological  value  any  more  than  in  nada  e  nada  *  reed.' 
*  In  Nhg.  drdkfiett^  stdhnen^  and  tdnen  (the  latter  secondarily  from  the  loan-word  tOH^  roFOf) 
the  congeneric  character  of  the  group  is  indicated  vividly  even  to-day. 
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of  legal  history,  by  tracing  the  origin  and  history  of  the  elementary  legal  concep- 
tions represented  by  single  words. 

Improvement  in  Legal  Expression, — The  need  of  improved  means  of  legal 
expression  in  English  law  is  great.  It  is  a  want  which  is  very  generally  felt, 
though  perhaps  not  so  generally  recognized.  The  crying  need  of  the  hour  in  the 
field  of  law  is  a  better  arrangement  and  statement  of  the  law,  one  which  will 
render  the  law  clearer,  more  systematic,  and  more  accessible,  —  in  a  word,  more 
scientific.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  supplying  such  scientific  statement  is 
the  want  of  a  scientifically  accurate  terminology.  The  present  terminology  is 
inadequate  for  scientific  uses.  It  partakes  of  the  unscientific  character  of  the 
legal  system  which  produced  it.  It  has  been  for  the  most  part  produced  in  the 
course  of  judicial  administration,  in  which  it  was  moulded  by  lawyers  and  judges 
to  meet  immediate  practical  needs;  and  it  is  therefore  adapted  to  those  uses,  but 
not  to  scientific  arrangement,  or  to  expression  for  purposes  of  codification  or  other 
legislation.  Any  statement  of  the  law  for  purposes  of  legislative  enactment  calls 
for  the  highest  powers  of  accurate  and  comprehensive  expression  of  which  human 
language  is  capable.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  legal  language  fitted  for  such  uses, 
it  must  be  formed  with  those  ends  in  view,  and  must  come  from  scholars  conver- 
sant with  both  legal  and  linguistic  science.  It  will  not  come  from  the  courts  or 
from  legislatures,  or  from  lawyers  engrossed  in  legal  practice.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  subject  may  erelong  engage  the  attention  of  persons  having  both  the 
ability  and  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  it  successfully. 

The  most  valuable  service,  however,  which  philology  is  capable  of  rendering  to 
the  science  of  law  is  in  the  field  of  legal  history.  Legal  science  must  be  based 
upon  legal  history,  and  legal  history  must  be  essentially  a  history  of  ideas;  that 
is  to  say,  a  history  of  the  development  of  legal  conceptions  and  principles,  as  well 
as  of  the  various  rules  and  enactments  which  have  found  a  place  in  positive  law. 
Much  of  this  history  of  ideas  is  to  be  read  in  the  history  of  the  words  by  which 
they  have  been  expressed.  A  study  of  the  terminology  of  English  law  discloses 
facts  which  are  of  the  first  importance  to  a  right  understanding  of  that  system  of 
law.  English  law  is  found  permeated  with,  and  largely  made  up  of,  legal  concep- 
tions and  principles  which  are  practically  identical  with  those  found  in  the  Roman 
civil  law.  At  the  same  time,  English  law  is  held  to  be  an  indigenous  and  inde- 
pendent system,  produced,  developed,  and  sanctioned  by  the  customs  or  immemo- 
rial usages  of  the  English  people.  If  this  theory  of  English  law  were  true,  the 
fact  that  English  law  contains  so  much  that  is  common  to  Roman  law  would  be 
of  great  significance  in  comparative  jurisprudence.  If  these  elements  which  the 
later  system  has  in  common  with  the  earlier  were  acquired  by  independent  growth 
and  development  from  within,  and  not  by  borrowing  from  the  older  system,  that 
fact  would  be  remarkable  testimony  to  the  permanency  and  universality  of  those 
elements.  But  the  philology  of  English  legal  language  leads  to  wholly  different 
conclusions.  In  a  paper  read  before  this  Association  in  1889  upon  "The  Roman 
Element  in  English  Law,"  I  pointed  out  the  following  facts,  viz. :  ( i )  That  these 
elements  which  English  law  has  in  common  with  Roman  law  constitute  more  than 
four-fidhs  of  the  elementary  legal  thought  entering  into  the  composition  of  English 
law;  (2)  that  the  words  by  which  these  elementary  legal  conceptions  are  ex- 
pressed in  English  law  are  of  Roman  origin,  and  were  directly  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  language;  and  (3)  that  there  are  no  native  English  words  in  existence  by 
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which  to  express  these  ideas.  From  these  facts  the  conclusion  b  that  these  l^al 
ideas  in  English  law  were  not  developed  there  independently,  but  were,  on  the 
contrary,  borrowed  from  Roman  law.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  the  presence 
of  these  elements  in  English  law  becomes  much  less  significant  in  comparative 
jurisprudence,  but  much  more  significant  in  determining  the  essential  nature  of 
English  law.  In  the  light  of  these  philological  evidences  the  accepted  theory 
of  English  law  alluded  to  must  be  abandoned  or  profoundly  modified.  Native 
English  custom  could  not  grow  up  and  find  its  first  and  only  expression  in  words 
of  a  foreign  language.  These  words  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  people  at  large  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  their  own 
existing  customs.  A  custom  presupposes  current  ideas  held  in  conmion,  and  ideas 
cannot  become  current  until  they  are  clothed  in  words.  Native  custom  having 
the  force  of  law  therefore  could  not  exist  without  being  expressed  in  native  words; 
and  if  it  once  existed  and  was  so  expressed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the 
native  words  could  have  not  only  given  way  to  foreign  words,  but  also  entirely 
disappeared. 

By  whom,  then,  were  these  Roman  words  borrowed  ?  and  how  did  they  find 
their  way  into  English  law?  To  this  question  an  examination  of  the  words  them- 
selves will  furnish  an  answer;  and  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  inferentially  disclose 
the  true  nature  of  English  law.  Appended  hereto  are  groups  of  words,  belonging 
to  the  five  great  branches  of  law,  which  exhibit  the  nature,  proportion,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Roman  and  native  elements  respectively.  From  these  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Roman  element  greatly  predominates  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the 
law  of  procedure,  which  is  practically  all  Roman  in  its  elementary  thought  It  is 
well  known  that  the  law  of  procedure,  or  adjective  law,  precedes  substantive  law 
in  point  of  time;  that  substantive  law  is  produced  by  the  workings  of  adjective 
law  in  the  practical  administration  of  justice.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the 
organic  and  the  adjective  law  of  the  English  so  completely  dominated  by  Roman 
thought  as  it  is  shown  to  be  in  the  first  and  second  groups,  it  is  evident  that 
English  national  life  and  its  attendant  national  administration  of  justice,  though 
retaining  necessarily  many  English  characteristics,  were  from  the  outset  developed 
very  largely  upon  lines  marked  out  by  the  Romans,  and  with  the  free  and  constant 
use  of  Roman  thought.  And  it  is  also  evident  that  these  Roman  words  were 
borrowed  by  those  who  were  in  authority  during  the  early  stages  of  English 
national  life,  —  those  upon  whom  devolved  the  task  of  organizing  the  nascent 
nation,  and  supplying  it  with  workable  machinery  for  the  orderly  administration 
of  justice.  Those  who  did  this  were  chiefly  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  the 
judges  and  lawyers.  They  borrowed  the  words  and  the  thoughts  because  they 
needed  them  and  as  they  needed  thefn,  and  they  put  them  to  immediate 
practical  use.  English  society  was  feeling  its  way  to  a  vigorous  and  compact 
political  unity,  and  those  who  were  directing  its  energies  learned  from  the  Romans, 
and  utilized,  the  means  by  which  Roman  political  unity  had  been  accomplished. 

In  the  three  remaining  groups  of  words  we  find  constant  confirmation  of  this, 
and  also  abundant  evidences  of  its  efl'ect  upon  English  law.  In  the  criminal  law, 
the  law  of  property,  and  that  of  contract,  we  find  that  the  line  of  contact  between 
English  life  and  English  governmental  control  is  coincident  with  the  line  of 
contact  between  English  and  Roman  thought. 

English  legal  thought  is  primarily  Roman  thought  super-imposed  upon  English 
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non-legal  thought,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  government.  And  the  resulting 
English  law  is  not  a  mass  of  customs  having  the  force  of  law  through  long  con- 
tinuance, but  rather  a  great  body  of  rules  developed  by  English  judges  and  lawyers 
in  the  course  of  the  actual  administration  of  justice.  This  body  of  rules  is  what 
is  known  as  English  Case  Law,  and  its  authority  rests,  not  upon  custom,  but  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  concensus  of  public  opinion  as  expounded  and  applied  by 
the  courts  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  not  directly  connected  with  cus- 
tom, and  is  generally  affected  by  custom  only  in  so  far  as  existing  customs  have 
entered  into  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 

The  conclusion  thus  indicated  by  the  philological  evidences  is  important  not 
only  to  the  theory  of  English  law,  but  to  its  practical  application.  If  it  shall  come 
to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  theory  hitherto  prevailing,  it  will  help  to  solve  some 
perplexing  problems  in  English  legal  history,  and  materially  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  legal  science. 

Groups  of  words  exhibiting  and  contrasting  the  Roman  and  native  ele- 
ments :  — 

I.    Organic  and  InUrnational  Law, 

Advocate,  Alien,  Allegiance,  Ambassador,  Amnesty,  Attorney,  Appropriation, 
Arbitration,  Chancellor,  Circuit,  Citizen,  Code,  Constitution,  Comity,  Committee, 
Compact,  Congress,  Constable,  Coroner,  County,  Court,  Democracy,  Denizen, 
Deputy,  District,  Domain,  Edict,  Enfranchise,  Exchequer,  Excise,  Exequatur, 
Expatriation,  Extradition,  Forum,  Franchise,  Function,  Funding,  Government, 
Heptarchy,  Herald,  Inauguration,  Interdict,  International,  Intervention,  Legation, 
Legislate,  Loyal,  Magistrate,  Majority,  Mandatory,  Mandate,  Manifesto,  Mayor, 
Mediation,  Minister,  Mob,  Monarchy,  Municipal,  Mutiny,  Nation,  Nobility,  Nisi 
Prius,  Nominate,  Notary,  Office,  Officer,  Oligarchy,  Opinion,  Ordain,  Panel,  Par- 
don, Parish,  Parliament,  Peace,  Pension,  People,  Political,  Posse,  Precinct,  Presi- 
dent, Prize,  Proclamation,  Province,  Public,  Quarantine,  Quorum,  Rebellion, 
Record,  Renunciation,  Repeal,  Republic,  Repudiate,  Resident,  Resignation, 
Respite,  Revenue,  Revolt,  Rogatory,  Royal,  Sedition,  Senate,  Sine  die,  Society, 
Solicitor,  Sovereign,  Sovereignty,  State,  Status,  Statute,  Subsidy,  Suffirage,  Sumptu- 
ary, Superior,  Supremacy,  Supreme,  Surrogate,  Tariff,  Tax,  Term,  Territory,  Traitor, 
Treaty,  Tribunal,  Ultimatum,  Unconstitutional,  University,  Usurpation,  Vacancy, 
Vassal,  Veto,  Vicinage,  Viscount,  Visne,  Vote.  Borough^  Domboc^  Earl,  Folk- 
gemotf^  G emote t  Gerefa,  Hundred,  King,  "Lord,  Mark,  Queen,  Reeve,  Shire-gemote, 
Sheriff,  Thane,  Town,  Town-ship,  Witenagemote,  Wood-mote. 

2.    The  Law  of  Procedure, 

Pleading.  —  Abatement,  Action,  Amendment,  Allegation,  Assumpsit,  Aver- 
ment, Certainty,  Covenant,  Declaration,  Debt,  Demurrer,  Departure,  Dilatory, 
Disclaimer,  Ejectment,  Inducement,  Intendment,  Issue,  Joinder,  Multifarious, 
Non-joinder,  Pleading,  Rejoinder,  Repleader,  Replication,  Similiter,  Surplusage, 
Surrebutter,  Surrejoinder,  Trespass,  Traverse,  Variance,  Verification,  Versus,  Vi 
et  armis.  Practice.  —  Appeal,  Appearance,  Application,  Attachment,  Case,  Cause, 
Certiorari,  Challenge,  Citation,  Qient,  Compurgator,  Continuance,  Decree,  Defense, 
Defendant,  Detinet,  Detinue,  Discontinuance,  Docket,  Elegit,  Elisor,  Engross, 
Enjoin,  Enroll,  Execution,  Garnishee,  Habeas  corpus,  Impanel,  Imparlance,  In- 
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junction,  Inquest,  Inrollment,  Interlocutory,  Interpleader,  Intervention,  Judgment, 
Levari,  Levy,  Lis  pendens.  Motion,  Ne  exeat,  Non-suit,  Order,  Oyer,  Practice, 
Precept,  Pro  confesso,  Proceeding,  Procedure,  Process,  Profert,  Prohibition,  Pro- 
visional, Quash,  Recoupment,  Regular,  Remedy,  Replevin,  Respondent,  Retainer, 
Return,  Reversal,  Review,  Revival,  Revivor,  Scire  facias.  Sequester,  Severance, 
Subpoena,  Suggestion,  Suit,  Summary,  Summon,  Supersedeas,  Supplemental,  Sur- 
charge, Surprise,  Temporary,  Transcript,  Transitory,  Trial,  Triors,  Trover,  Vendi- 
tioni Exponas,  Venire,  Venue,  Verdict,  Voir-dire.  Answer,  Forswear,  Oath, 
Set-off,  Speaking,  Wager  of  Battel,  Wager  of  Law, 

3.    Criminal  Law, 

Accessory,  Adultery,  Amercement,  Arrest,  Arson,  Assault,  Attainder,  Battery, 
Burglary,  Bigamy,  Bribery,  Capital,  Carnal,  Champerty,  Conviction,  Crime, 
Defense,  Embezzlement,  Embracery,  Flagrante  delicto.  Forgery,  Fugitive, 
Homicide,  Hue  and  cry,  Suicide,  Treason,  Impeachment,  Imprisonment,  Indict- 
ment, Infanticide,  Information,  Innocent,  Larceny,  Maintenance,  Penal,  Penalty, 
Penitentiary,  Perjury,  Pillory,  Piracy,  Premeditation,  Prosecution,  Provocation, 
Punishment,  Recrimination,  Rescue,  Reprieve,  Reward,  Robbery,  Sentence,  Solic- 
itation, Vagrant.  Blackmail,  Breaking,  Guilt,  Manslaughter,  Mayhem,  Murder, 
Outlaw,  Steal,  Theft,  Thief 

4.    The  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Accession,  Adverse,  Alienation,  Amotion,  Appendant,  Apportionment,  Benefi- 
ciary, Close,  Common,  Courtesy,  Conveyance,  Coparcenary,  Copyhold,  Curtilage, 
Dedication,  Defeasance,  Deforcement,  Demesne,  Demise,  Descent,  Detainer, 
Detention,  Devastation,  Devastavit,  Devise,  Pevisee,  Disinherit,  Disseizin,  Dis- 
tribution, Disturbance,  Dower,  Emblements,  Eminent  domain,  Encros^ch,  Entail, 
Entry,  Enure,  Escheat,  Escuage,  Estate,  Eviction,  Extinguishment,  Feoffment, 
Feud,  Fine,  Fixture,  Formedon,  Habendum,  Heir,  Hereditaments,  Heritage, 
Homage,  Immovable,  Inalienable,  Inchoate,  Incorporeal,  Incumbrance,  In  esse. 
In  fieri.  Intrusion,  Irrigation,  Lease,  Livery,  Merger,  Messuage,  Metes,  Mortgage, 
Mortmain,  Occupancy,  Perpetuity,  Possession,  Pre-emption,  Quit,  Real,  Recovery, 
Re-entry,  Release,  Remainder,  Rent,  Resulting,  Reversion,  Riparian,  Scutage, 
Seizin,  Servitude,  Severalty,  Succession,  Tenancy,  Tenant,  Tenement,  Tenure, 
Terre-tenant,  Title,  Turbary,  Vacant,  Vadium-vivum.  Backwater,  Betterments, 
Bote,  Building,  Burgage,  Deed,  Dwelling,  Fardel,  Farm,  Fee,  Folkland,  Free- 
hold.  Gavelkind,  Gift,  Glebe,  Ground,  Grant,  Haybote,  Hidage,  Hedge-bote, 
Hothbote,  Homestead^  House,  Hudegeld,  Land,  Landlord,  Socage,  Squatter, 
Things,  Thainsland,  Waste,  Warren. 

5.    The  Law  of  Contract. 

Acceptance,  Accord,  Account,  Agreement,  Bailment,  Bargain,  Barter,  Bill, 
Bilateral,  Bona  fide,  Bonus,  Broker,  Charter,  Cheat,  Cognation,  Collateral,  Com- 
modatum,  Commutation,  Compact,  Concurrent,  Condition,  Confirmation,  Consent, 
Considerati9n,  Consolidation,  Construction,  Contract,  Contribution,  Covenant, 
Cy  pres,  Damages,  Debenture,  Debt,  Deceit,  Defalcation,  Default,  Delivery,  De- 
mand, Deposit,  Discharge,  Due,  Express,  Execute,  Factor,  Foreclosure,  Guarantee, 
Hypothecation,  Implied,  Inception,  Indebtedness,  Indemnity,  Inducement,  Inter- 
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est.  Interpretation,  Laches,  Liquidate,  Locatio,  Marriage,  Maturity,  Misrepresen- 
tation, Mutual,  Negligence,  Negotiable,  Note,  Novation,  Obligation,  Obligor, 
Offer,  Option,  Partner,  Party,  Payment,  Performance,  Pignus,  Pledge,  Policy, 
Precedent,  Premium,  Principal,  Privity,  Promise,  Protest,  Provision,  Purchase, 
Quid  pro  quo.  Ratification,  Reciprocal,  Recognizance,  Re-insure,  Relation,  Re- 
scission*  Respondentia,  Risk,  Salary,  Satisfaction,  Security,  Simple,  Solvent, 
Special,  Stipulatioii,  Suppressio  veri.  Supra  protest.  Surety,  Tender,  Ultra  vires. 
Unilateral,  Usury,  Valuable,  Vendue,  Waive,  Warranty.  Bearer ^  Bond,  Borrow, 
Bottomry,  Breach,  Drawer,  Holder,  Loan,  Maker,  Sale,  Seller,  Settlement,  Sight, 
Warehouse. 

II.  Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  reported  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Spelling  Reform. 

He  began  with  an  outline  of  the  action  of  the  Association  on  this  subject. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1875,  President  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  suggested  in 
his  address  that  a  list  of  words  exhibiting  side  by  side  the  present  and  a  reformd 
spelling,  such  as  prominent  scolars  in  England  and  America  would  recognize  as 
allowabl,  would  go  far  towards  insuring  the  success  of  the  reform.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  prepare  and  print  such  a  list  if  they 
thought  best.  The  Committee  wer  Professors  W.  D.  Whitney  and  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull,  of  Yale;  Professor  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard;  Professor  F.  A. 
March,  of  Lafayette;  and  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  the  next  meeting,  in  1876,  the  Committee  reported  the  general  prin- 
cipb  which  should  guvern  attempts  to  amend  orthografy.  In  1877  it  made  an 
application  of  these  principls  to  English,  and  stated  the  prevailing  sounds  of  the 
letters  in  English,  and  so  gave  an  alfabet  with  constant  sounds  for  each  letter 
such  as  it  is  hoped  may  finally  be  establisht  in  use.  In  1878  a  beginning  of  the 
list  was  made  with  eleven  words.  In  1880  the  president  of  the  Philological 
Society  (London),  Dr.  Murray,  brought  the  matter  before  the  scolars  of  England. 
The  Philological  Society  discust  amendments  for  six  meetings,  and  adopted  a 
body  of  them,  January  28,  1881,  which  wer  issued  by  the  Society  in  a  pamflet. 
This  was  discust  in  the  American  Philological  Association  the  same  year.  In 
1882,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  English  Society,  communications  wer  opend  be- 
tween the  Societies,  to  effect  a  complete  agreement,  so  that  "a  joint  scheme 
might  be  put  forth  under  the  authority  of  the  two  chief  filological  bodies  of  the 
English-speaking  world."  In  1883  this  complete  agreement  was  effected,  and  a 
scheme  of  partial  reform  was  jointly  approved,  and  recommended  for  immediate 
use.  It  was  in  the  form  of  comments  on  the  letters,  mentioning  with  each  letter 
when  it  should  be  dropt  or  changed,  sumtimes  mentioning  particular  words, 
sumtimes  giving  general  rules  with  limitations  and  exceptions.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  an  alfabetic  list  of  suifi  three  hundred  and  fifty  words.  In  1886  the 
list,  enlarged  to  sum  thirty-five  hundred  words,  was  presented  to  this  Association 
and  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  that  year.  The  corrections  ar  made  in  the 
interest  of  etymological  and  historical  truth,  and  confined  to  words  which  the 
changes  do  not  much  disguize  from  the  general  reader.  Other  reports  hav  been 
litl  more  than  reports  of  progress  firom  year  to  year.  The  list  was  reprinted 
in  1887  by  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  in  1891  in  the  Century  Dictionary, 
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in  1893  ^y  ^c  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  The  Committee  has  taken  no  official 
action  during  the  last  year.  It  reports  progress.  The  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  at  their  annual  meeting  last  December,  adopted  a 
resolution  uniting  with  the  Philological  Societies  in  "  recommending  the  joint 
niles  for  amended  spelling  and  the  alfabetical  list  of  amended  words  publisht 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Association  and  in  the  Century  Dictionary." 
The  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington  held  a  symposium  on  the  question, 
"  Is  simplified  spelling  feasible  as  proposed  by  the  English  and  American  Philo- 
logical Societies?"  It  was  continued  for  three  sessions,  and  participated  in  by 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  A.  K.  Spofford,  Librarian 
of  Congress;  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Alexander 
Melville  Bell,  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Professors  W.  B.  Owen,  C.  P.  G.  Scott, 
and  others.  The  speeches  and  papers  wer  publisht,  several  of  them  spelt  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  list,  in  the  American  Anthropologist  for  April,  1893. 
The  Hon.  William  Mutchler,  representativ  from  Pennsylvania,  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  House  Bill  on  Printing,  that  the  public  printer  be  instructed, 
whenever  variant  spellings  ar  found  in  the  current  dictionaries,  to  use  the  simplest. 
The  amendment  was  adopted.  The  Bill  has  not  yet  passed.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  Association  Phonetique  dea  Professeurs  de  Langues  Vivantes,  and  of 
Volapfik,  the  hed-quarters  of  both  of  which  ar  at  Paris,  there  is  now  much 
discussion  of  French  reform.  M.  Paul  Passy,  Professor  G.  Paris,  Professor  A. 
Darmesteter,  M.  Breal,  and  many  other  prominent  teachers  and  linguists  ar 
taking  part.  Permission  has  been  obtaind  to  try  fonetic  teaching  in  certain 
scools,  and  the  reformers  ar  very  hopeful  and  activ. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  continued.  It  now 
consists  of  Professors  March  (Chairman),  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price, 
Trumbull,  and  Whitney. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  SprouU,  Hale,  and  March,  and 
by  several  gentlemen  in  the  audience. 

12.  English  words  which  hav  Gaind  or  Lost  an  Initial  Consonant 
by  Attraction,  by  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  the  Transactions. 

13.  The  Hebrew  Names  in  the  English  Bible,  by  Professor  W.  O. 
SprouU,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Professor  SprouU  reported  briefly  upon  the  work  done  upon  this 
paper. 
Adjourned  about  5.30  p.m. 

Chicacx),  July  13,  1893. 

At  10  A.M.  the  Association  assembled  with  President  Hale  in  the 
chair.     The  reading  of  papers  was  at  once  begun. 
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14.  Critical  Notes  on  Certain  Passages  in  Sophocles'  Philoctetes 
and  Antigone,  by  M.  L..  Earle,  Ph.D.,  Barnard  College,  New  York 
City. 

I.  Philoctetes. 

Vv.  43  sq.    dXX'  ^  Vl  <|»oppi)«  vd<rrov  l£cXiiXv6cv 

^  ^i^XXoi'  ef  ri  viSi^vvov  xdroiSi  xov. 
The  traditional  text  of  v.  43  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  nor  does  any  one 
of  the  emendations  hitherto  proposed  (so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me)  seem 
to  restore  the  manus  Sophoclea.  This  was,  I  conjecture,  dXX'  ^  k-wX  <poppi/i- 
N6CTIN  ^XijXu^UJC  (4>opfi^i^  icTiy  i^\ri\vei9s).  The  ease  with  which 
this  could  corrupt  into  the  traditional  form  needs  no  comment 

Vv.  54sqq.    N6.  t£  Sijr*  dinayat ;     OA.  r^y  ^iXoin-frov  0%  Set 

^vx^y  Urtas  X6younv  iKxKi^ut  XiyMV. 

irrav  9  ipwrax  rU  re  koI  x60€p  irdpet, 

X^eir  * AxiXX^cw  iratj  •  t6^  o^l  kXewrioy  • 
The  syntax  of  these  verses  as  they  stand  is  very  dubious.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  to  be  helped  adequately  by  changing  XfyMv  to  an  inf.  (e.g.,  <ncoireri').  A 
simple  solution  of  the  difficulty  may,  I  think,  be  found,  if  we  stick  closely  to  the 
connection  of  the  speech  of  Odysseus  with  that  of  Neoptolemus,  observing  also 
the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Odysseus.  Neoptolemus  says  tI  SrjT  dptayas; 
**  What  then  do  you  direct?  "  The  natural  answer  to  such  a  question  is  an  oblique 
form  of  expression  =  imv.  of  oratio  recta.  This  is,  of  course,  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, the  infin.  Note  now  that  the  preceding  speech  of  Odysseus,  which  Neop- 
tolemus does  not  regard  as  imperative,  has  the  del  construction ;  and,  further,  that 
in  V.  57  X^€iF  would  fall  in  much  more  naturally  as  second  member  of  a  com- 
pound infin.  (=  imv.  in  oratio  recta)  structure.  In  fine,  I  would  read  (adopting 
Gedike's  84Xoi«%v  for  XdyoM^v  in  v.  55,  a  conjecture  that  might  occur  to  any  one 
as  it  had  to  me  independently,  and  Nauck's  suggestion  trav  8'  in  v.  56)  as 
follows : 

rl  87JT*  dptayas ;  —  t^w  ^iXoKriJTOv  o'icovfCy 

inixhv  ^us  SdXoiO'iv  iKK\4rf/€is  \6ymv  * 

Srap  ^  ipiordi  tIs  re  xal  t6$€p  irdpet, 

X^eif '  AxtXX^bn  xaU  •  rdd*  o^l  Kpvmiov  • 

(Kpvrriop  Nauck  for  K\eTT4op).  Ai.  556  sq.,  cited  by  Professor  Jebb  in  support 
of  the  construction  Sei  lhra%  c.  fut.  ind.,  admits  of  easy  correction  by  substituting 
mcovftv  Sv«is  for  o-'  5ir«s  irarp^  at  the  close  of  v.  556. 

V.  567.   it%  ravT  hrlarta  8p(&fiePf  od  fAiSXopr  In. 

Though  this  verse  is  undoubtedly  corrupt,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Nauck 
or  Blaydes  has  been  successful  in  his  conjecturing,  —  the  former  reading  ffd  for 
«iJf ;  the  latter,  «Jt  8pt&f»et^  tcBi  roDra,  or  toOt*  i^irlffria  8p(&fiep\  The  last,  how- 
ever, comes  nearest  to  what  Sophocles  seems  to  have  written,  viz.,  9$  raDr*  hrl- 
9ru>  ipdfuj^:    cf.  Electr.   616  ed   pvp  hrlaru  rQpSe  fi*   aUrxipriP  Ix^^''*     '^^ 

f  Y6 
corruption  may  easily  have  arisen  from  contamination  of  '{ -rriiip  (5^)  —  such 

contamination  being  a  fruitful  source  of  error  in  the  Sophoclean  text;  or  perhaps 
it  may  be  due  to  v.  563  «lt  iK  plat  Kri. 
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Vv.  900  aqq.   ^1.     od  d^  <re  dv^x^P*^  '''^^  noai/jputrot 

$x€tff€P  (tfore  fii^  fi*  dyeiv  vain|v  In  I 
N6.  dirapTa  Hvvxipeiay  r^w  ainoO  ^6<n9 

draw  \iTiiw  ret  dpcU  r^  fi^i  rpo<reiic6ra. 
^  I.     dXX*  0^8^  tfm  rod  ^irrtvaarrot  cv  7« 

dpoif  o^d^  ^(tfPetf,  i<r6\6y  &pdp  hrta^XQp, 
A  similar  case  of  contamination  to  that  just  suggested  is  to  be  detected,  I  think, 
in  V.  901,  where  instead  of  vairn|v  Iri  we  should  read  vm^  hn.  The  source  of 
corruption  here  was  AY  TOY  in  v.  902,  probably  aided  by  NOCHMATOC 
in  V.  900.  Again  in  v.  904  there  has  been  a  somewhat  similar  degeneration. 
OY AG  N  owes  its  origin  in  part  to  OYAG  in  v.  905.  But,  whatever  were  the 
details  of  the  process,  the  original  form  of  the  verse  I  venture  to  think  was  this : 

dXV  OYiGNONTI  (toC  ^vre^arrpf  <rv  7c 

(  =  0^  ^4V09  Tt)  . 

I^ror  c.  gen.  =  aHenum  a  c.  abl.  can  be  supported  by  O.  T.  219  sq. :  a  '7^  ^ivo% 
flip  rod  \&yov  roOS'  i^pQ,  \  ^4pos  Si  rod  rpax^^^os.  It  also  falls  in  most  aptly  as 
a  retort  to  rd  m^  irpoff€iK&ra  in  v.  903. 

V.  917.  o(/Mi,  rl  <tirat;  Valckenaer's  rl  fi*  elirat;  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  here,  rl  7'  elirttf  of  B  is,  as  Jebb  says,  •'  weak."  But  why  may  not  the 
phrase  rt  elwas ;  (common  to-day,  as  always)  have  taken  the  place  of  a  less  com- 
mon equivalent?    I  would  suggest  rl  ^mv%l%;  as  in  Electr.  1349, 

V.  991.   bi  tuffoSf  dta  Kd^P€vpl(rK€is  \ily€t.v, 
\ily%w  certainly  strikes  one  oddly.    Jebb  suggests  that  it  should  be  Xiytap, 
That  seems  hardly  likely,  however,  with  KPATUiN  at  the  close  of  v.  989  and 
A6rUJ  at  that  of  990.     Perhaps  we  should  rather  write  GTTH.    There  are 
several  ways  in  which  AGTG I N  might  have  come  into  the  text. 

II.  Antigone. 

Vv«  82  aqq.    tC«    oC|um  raXa/Fiyf,  cJf  inrtpHiboiKd  aov, 

A  N .  M^  '/AoO  Tpordpfiet  •  t6p  (rbp  iJ^pdov  r6rjuoi>. 
tC.    dXX*  o^p  xpofArjpiariit  yt  rovro  firidtpl 

rovpyop,  icpv<pTJ  8i  iceOStf  aitp  8*  avrcot  iyii, 
A  N .  oC|&Oi,  xaroJuSa  *  ir6XXor  ^^£wr  $a-rji 

^17*50-*,  iiiP  nil  xfltfi  KfipC^it  rdie. 

In  V.  86  otfMi  has  long  seemed  to  me  wrong.  Jebb  slides  over  it  in  his  com- 
mentary. In  his  translation  he  gives  **  Oh,  denounce  it !  "  which  may  be  natural 
English,  but  does  not  adequately  represent  the  Greek.  The  Schneidewin-Nauck 
commentary  gives  nothing;  nor  is  Blaydes's  note  ("  An  exclamation  here  of  indig- 
nation. Cf.  320")  of  much  more  service.  Professor  Humphreys  offers  us  at 
least  something  more  when  he  annotates  of/uot  thus:  "Of  disapproval  or  dis- 
satisfaction.  So  even  otfwi  Kojcodalfiup,  of  rage,  Ar.  Av.  105 1.  In  id.  1260  offt/^ 
rdXaf  may  be  ironical."  But  even  this  is  unsatisfactory;  the  presence  of  iceucodcU- 
fiup  and  rdXaf  after  otfioi  in  the  Aristophanic  citations  robs  them  of  all  apposite- 
ness,  and  we  are  left  no  better  off  than  before.  Let  us  confess  it  frankly,  this  is 
a  case  for  emendation,  not  explanation.     Why  should  we  not  restore  the  vigorous 
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and  apt  ^i\  |&oi  (perhaps  betler  written  here  yA\  ^/lol  or  fiii  ifwl)  ?    The  source  of 

the  comtption  is  not  far  to  seek,  being  contained  in  Vj VyiVLv/  above.    A  scribe 

MHMOY  . 
was  quite  capable  of  jumbling  the  two  neighboring  passages  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  text.    In  further  support  of  this  emenda- 
tion may  be  compared  w.  544-7 : 

IC.    A*iJ  'foh  Kaviyn/JTff,  fi*  dripuiffins  rb  fiii  oi 
BavtXv  re  aitv  (rol  rby  6ap6rra  9  dyyltrai. 
A  N .  M^  /MM  Bdvrf It  ffi>  Koivd,  fifjd*  a  fiii  'Btyes 
rotoG  fftavrijs '  dpKitna  BtrfficKova*  iytb. 

Here,  though  there  is  no  ellipsis,  there  is  yet  a  striking  similarity  in  the  tone  of 
harsh  refusal  and  repulsion. 

Vv.  404  sq.   rairffy  y*  Idtiy  Bdrrovirav  ov  <ri>  rhv  vticp^v 
dirciiraf. 

Every  one  feels  the  harshness  of  the  position  of  rhv  vcicp^v.  The  words  may  be 
sound,  but  they  look  like  a  gloss.  Perhaps  they  may  have  taken  the  place  of 
to9to  8pav. 

Vv.  417  sq.  jra2  r&r'  i^l4>tnis  xBovbi 

oipdviov  &xot  has  given  trouble  for  more  reasons  than  one.  I  would  suggest 
&X^  oipavoO  as  possibly  the  original  form  of  the  words.  If  dx^os  became  dxot, 
transposition  and  a  change  from  gen.  to  adj.  might  follow. 

Vv.  478  sq.  0^  ydp  ktneikn 

ippopttv  fUy*  HffTis  dov\6s  icn  rwv  -wiKaf. 

So  dubious  a  word  as  iiariKti  is  in  more  than  suspicious  company  when  it 
stands  over  ir^Xaf.  There  has  doubtless  been  contamination  between  the  ends 
of  w.  478  and  479.  Blaydes  writes:  "Qu.  oit  ydp  oiv  Tpirei  (or  xAft)."  The 
former  is  nearer  what  I  believe  Sophocles  wrote ;  viz.,  c^pcirn.  (Cf.  C/ass, 
Rev,  VII.,  p.  344.) 

Vv.  lOOl  sq.   dyvOh^  dKoina  ^lnyyop  SprlOwPf  Kaxm 
icXd^orrat  ot^rpwi  xal  P^fiapfiapm^vmu 

We  read  smoothly  enough  through  olarpwi.  ica2;  but  after  the  Kal  we  get  a 
mental  jolt  We  are  all  ready  for  another  attribute  to  the  Bpndas  implied  in 
^$6yyop  6pwl0(ap,  when  we  have  an  attribute  to  ot<rrp<ai  suddenly  thrust  upon  us. 
Here  again  I  feel  sure  there  has  been  contamination,  an  original  PcP«4>Pap«»|Uvovf 
=  dtf-o^etf  having  been  assimilated  to  icajcuyc  above  it.  The  loci  classici  for  the 
'barbarism'  of  birds  (Hdt.  2,  57;  Ar.  Av.  199;  Aesch.  Ag.  1050  sq.)  are  also 
in  favour  of  the  reading  proposed.  (In  the  very  similar  passage,  Eur.  A/c, 
777,  we  should  follow  Nauck's  suggestion  [Eur,  Studd.  II.,  p.  85],  and  read 
r¥»ii^pv<nUvo<  {f,vv-^  for  oniv«^pv«»|Uv«t.) 

This  paper,  which  in  the  absence  of  its  author  was  read  by 
Professor  D*Ooge,  was  commented  on  by  Professors  Shorey,  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Smyth,  D*Ooge,  and  Humphreys. 
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15.  Some  Suggestions  Derived  from  a  Comparison  of  the  Histories 
of  Thucydides  and  Procopius,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Parks,  City  of  Creede, 
Colorado. 

This  is  merely  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  preparatory  to  a  more 
detailed  treatment  of  the  grammatical  side  at  a  future  meeting. 

There  is  always  something  fascinating  to  the  human  mind  in  comparing  the 
literary  work  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  has,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
been  influenced  by  the  other.  And  if  this  statement  be  true  in  general,  how  much 
more  so  in  the  case  which  we  have  before  us.  Both  writers  participated,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  events  of  which  they  wrote;  but  how  different  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  lived ! 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  contrast  of  light  and  shadow 
afforded  by  this  picture.  Thus  we  find  Thucydides  living  in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  freedom,  in  the  springtime  of  the  world's  life  and  thought.  We  behold  Proco- 
pius, on  the  other  hand,  living  at  a  time  when  no  one  dared  to  call  his  life  or 
even  his  thoughts  his  own,  and  when  spies  lurked  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  a 
man's  household.  With  these  changes  in  the  political  world  had  also  come 
changes  in  the  language,  the  religion,  and  the  national  life  of  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans. 

But  in  investigating  this  matter  of  imitation,  a  considerable  degree  of  caution 
should  be  observed,  it  being  almost  an  axiom  in  logic  that,  of  two  or  more  phe- 
nomena, each  may  be  derived  from  a  common  source,  as  well  as  one  from  another. 
To  give  one  from  the  infinite  number  of  examples  of  this  principle,  the  story  of 
*'  Puss  in  Boots  "  is  found  in  so  many  languages,  and  among  such  widely  separated 
peoples,  that  to  extract  its  origin  and  the  details  of  its  subsequent  progress  from 
the  evidence  which  we  have  at  hand  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

Further,  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  Procopius'  history  is 
sensibly  affected  by  his  imitation  of  Herodotus. 

•  Before  proceeding  to  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  our  readers  by  the  barest  outline  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Procopius. 

Procopius  of  Caesarea  was  bom  in  Palestine,  about  500  a.d.  In  early  life  he 
went  to  Byzantium,  where  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  great  general  Belisarius. 
This  event  coincided  in  time  with  the  accession  of  the  famous  Justinian,  whose 
death  in  565  a.d.  must  have  been  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  Procopius.  His 
works  consist  of  somewhat  full  descriptions  of  the  three  great  wars  of  Justinian 
(the  Persian,  Vandalic,  and  Gothic),  besides  a  work  on  the  Edifices  of  Justinian 
(Ilepi  KTicr/xdrwi')  and  the  so-called  *Ar^#rJoTo  or  Secret  History,  which  adminis- 
ters a  scathing  rebuke  to  the  avarice  of  the  emperor  and  the  early  vices  of  his 
empress,  Theodora.  The  last-mentioned  work  is  generally  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  Procopius  became  offended  at  various  slights  received  from  his 
imperial  patron. 

We  shall  consider  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  our  two  authors 
from  five  standpoints. 

I.  Historical. — The  beginning  of  Procopius'  Persian  War  is  very  similar  to 
the  beginning  of  Thucydides'  History;  but  Procopius  is  more  diffuse,  and  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  his  work  bears  traces  oC  conscious  imitation  of  Thucydides,  notably 
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in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  bis  campaigns.  But  he  is  of  coarse  decidedly 
inferior  as  an  historian  to  his  predecessor.  In  general,  he  imitated  him  in  form 
rather  than  in  substance,  especially  in  copying  more  or  less  faithfully  his  stock- 
phrases.  In  matters  of  accuracy  and  impartiality,  he  resembles  Herodotus  more 
than  he  does  Thucydides.  He  takes  sides,  for  instance,  in  the  factions  of  the 
circus  and  in  religious  dissensions,  particularly  in  the  Historia  Arcana. 

In  the  matter  of  gossip,  Procopius  is  far  inferior  to  Thucydides,  We  may, 
indeed,  say  that  the  times  in  which  the  former  lived  were  much  more  favorable 
to  the  Homeric  4>'hm'  But  let  us  consider  what  a  scandal  Thucydides  might 
have  made  of  the  intercourse  of  Socrates  and  Pericles  with  Aspasia,  or  how  he 
could  have  revelled  in  the  midnight  escapades  of  Acibiades ! 

II.  Literary.  —  We  find  perhaps  less  difference  between  our  authors  under 
this  head  than  under  the  former.  As  Gibbon  has  said:  "Procopius  at  times 
rivals  the  strength  and  even  the  elegance  of  the  Attic  historian."  But  it  is  only 
at  times.  For,  while  Thucydides  generally  subordinates  manner  to  matter,  we 
find  many  noble  sentiments  in  his  pages  (cf.  II.  43,  dvdpcov  .*.  .  MiaTarai).  And 
his  noticeable  harshness  of  diction  would  undoubtedly  have  disappeared  had  he 
written  at  a  more  finished  period  of  the  language,  to  such  an  extent  are  the 
strongest  characters  influenced  by  their  surroundings.  Now  Procopius  had  all 
of  Thucydides'  roughness,  unredeemed  by  many  of  his  better  qualities.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  periodic  arrangement,  he  often  jumbles  the  members  of  a  periodic 
sentence  in  well-nigh  inextricable  confusion  (cf.  Th.  I.  143,  xal  irl  t$  KiMtnp  . .  . 
ffvpayupli;€<r$ai  with  Pr.  BeU.  Vand.,  p.  103,  21  (HoeschePs  edition),  0^  d<rta 
Toutt .  .  .  Xa^iF,  Jc.r.X.). 

Thucydides*  transitions,  too,  are  often  elegant,  resembling  those  of  Pindar  (see 
I.  23),  while  Procopius  wearies  one  with  his  continual  vtrwep  ftai  XeX^^erac  06 
roXXji  wrrepop,  k.t.X. 

Procopius  often  imitates  Thucydides  quite  closely  in  forms  of  expression,  nota- 
bly at  the  beginning  and  end  of  paragraphs  (note  dfM  Si  Ijpt  dpxofjtdvtp)  passim. 

In  conclusion,  while  Procopius  can  by  no  means  equal  the  viyid  pictures  of 
Thucydides  (cf.  the  plague,  Th.  II.  47-54))  yet  some  of  his  narrations  are  decidedly 
striking,  such  as  his  account  of  the  self-abasement  of  Belisarius  (H.  A.  ch.  IV.). 

III.  Grammatical.  -«-  As  we  hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  discuss  this  part 
of  our  subject  more  thoroughly,  we  shall  omit  it  from  this  abstract  for  want  of 
space,  merely  pausing  to  remark  that,  in  this  regard,  Procopius  imitates  Thucydi- 
des more  in  phrases  than  in  constructions. 

IV.  Miscellaneous.  —  i.  TAg  Plagtu,  While  Procopius  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  have  been  a  lawyer  by  profession,  such  eminent  authorities  as  some  of  the 
French  medical  dictionaries  include  him  among  the  physicians,  basing  their  claim 
on  the  fact  that  he  describes,  in  B.  P.  II.  22,  23,  the  plague  which  devastated 
Byzantium  in  543  A.D.  with  much  minuteness  and  scientific  method.  But,  in  real- 
ity, his  description  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Thucydides'  account  of  a 
sunilar  calamity  which  befell  Athens  in  the  spring  of  430  B.C.  This  resemblance 
consists  not  only  in  style  and  forms  of  expression,  but  also  in  the  more  important 
matters  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  disease. 

2.  Speeches.  These  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  works  of  both  historians. 
Procopius  undoubtedly  copied  this  feature  from  Thucydides,  as  the  latter  got  it 
from  Herodotus.    Now  the  Byzantine  imitates  many  of  the  characteristic  features 
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of  the  speeches  of  the  Athenian,  such  as  the  opposition  of  pairs  of  speeches,  the 
use  of  pithy  proverbs,  and  of  similar  forms  of  expression.  But  there  seems  to  be 
more  variety  in  the  spee'ches  of  Thucydides,  in  spite  of  their  general  sameness  of 
character  (cf.  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  II.  35-46,  with  the  speech  of  the 
Spartan  ephor,  I.  86). 

V.  Conclusion.  —  We  may  say  in  summing  up  that,  the  more  one  studies 
Thucydides,  the  more  one  finds  to  admire,  the  more  depth  one  discerns  in  his 
pages,  while  the  greater  part  of  Procopius'  excellence  is  apparent  on  the  surface. 
But  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  latter  wrote,  the  artifi< 
cial  character  of  the  language,  the  blighting  influence  both  of  an  effete  civilization 
and  a  despotic  system  of  government,  we  are  constrained  to  wonder  that  he  did 
as  well  as  he  did. 

The  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  Report  amiounced  that 
they  had  compared  it  with  the  vouchers  and  found  it  to  be  correct. 
The  Committee  on  Officers  for  1893-94  reported  as  follows :  — 

President^  Professor  James  M.  Garnett,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Vice- Presidents ^  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Bernadotte  Perrin,  of  Yale  University. 
Secretary y  Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Treasurer,  Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Abby  Leach,  of  Vassar  College. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  University. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting  in  1894  reported,  through 
Professor  Goodell,  that  the  invitation  ofWilliams  College  be  accepted. 
The  report  was  adopted.  The  next  annual  session  of  the  Association 
will  therefore  be  held  at  Williarastown,  Mass.,  beginning  July  10, 1894. 

Considerable  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  feasibility  of  holding 
a  session  every  other  year  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Oriental 
SoaETv,  the  Modern  Language  Association,  the  Dialect  Society, 
and  other  kindred  organizations.*  Upon  the  motion  of  Professor 
D'Ooge,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  feasible  to  hold  such  a  joint  meeting. 

16.  Vedic  Studies,  by  Professor  M.  Bloomfield,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

This  paper  will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  XVI.  1-42. 

1  See  Procbbdincs  for  X893,  p.  zi 
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1 7.  '  Extended '  and '  Remote  *  Deliberatives  in  Greek,  by  Professor 
W.  G.  Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions.  Remarks  were 
made  by  Professors  Sonnenschein,  Gildersleeve,  Shorey,  D'Ooge,  and 
by  Drs.  Parks  and  Miller ;  and  in  reply  by  Professor  Hale. 

Professor  Sonnenschein  contributed  a  new  instance  of  the  subjunctive  (Arist. 
Knights  1 320:  rlr  ^X<"'  ^^M^  dya$iip  ^K€it,  i^*  Urtp  KvurQtuv  d7vids;)  and 
called  attention  to  the  ultimate  identity  of  the  final  and  the  deliberative  subjunc- 
tive, both  being  forms  of  "  will-speech  "  and  developments  of  the  subj.  of  "  com- 
mand." The  question  is  therefore  not  one  of  choosing  between  two  different 
kinds  of  subj.,  but  of  deciding  by  what  road  the  unusual  subj.  of  the  relative 
clause  made  its  way  into  Greek.  The  subj.  of  Aesch.  Prom.  471  o^k  Ix»  vh<^<ryL 
6Ttf  I  T^s  wOp  wapoi69rtt  rtittainlt  i^waWayQ  is  ultimately  the  same  subj.  as  that  of 
the  Latin  non  habeo  artificium  quo  liberer,  though  it  was  probably  developed  in 
a  different  manner.  He  agreed  with  Sidgwick  and  Professor  Hale  that  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  Greek  subj.  of  the  relat  clause  was  to  be  found  in  the  .delib- 
erative question  (the  command-question),  whereas  the  origin  of  the  Latin  qui 
with  subj.  may  be  seen  in  such  an  instance  as  Plaut.  Rudens  1329  quo  nihil  invi- 
tus  addaSt  iaUnlum  magnum^  *  a  great  talent,  to  which  you  ar^  not  to  (need  not) 
add  anything  against  your  will,'  —  an  instance  which  is  not  final  in  the  ordinary 
sense :  cf,  the  Plautine  eas  *  go,'  m  eas  *  go  not,'  and  oI<r^  o9p  6  Spdtffop.  —  In 
regard  to  the  immediate  origin  of  the  optat.  in  Soph.  Phil.  281  {6ffTis  dpKiaeU) 
and  other  instances  dependent  on  a  past  tense,  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the 
Greek  did  not  use  the  optat.  in  independent  questions  as  to  what  *wa5  to  be 
done ' :  to*  rvt  ^vyoi ;  means  not  quo  fugeres  ?  but  quo  fugias  ?  Thus  /ffr*  o5r 
foctft'AXnytfTtt  h  yijpas  /juilXoi;  (Eur.  Ale.  52)  is  easier  to  account  for  as  of  delib- 
erative origin  than  Soph.  Phil.  281.  Still  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  the  use  of 
the  subj.  with  the  relat.  had  become  established,  the  use  of  the  optat.  in  depend- 
ence on  a  past  tense  arose  by  way  of  an  adjustment  {cf,  Xfyw  tm  t»d$jftf  fKeyop 

At  I  o'clock  the  Assooatign  adjourned. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  taken  up  at  4  p.m.,  with  President  Hale 
in  the  chair. 

18.  Fastigium  in  Pliny,  H.  N.  35,  152,  by  Professor  Harold  N. 
Fowler,  of  Western  Reserve  University  (College  for  Women),  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Pliny's  words  are  "  Butadis  inventum  est  rubricam  addere  aut  ex  rubra  creta 
fingere,  primusque  personas  tegularum  extremis  imbricibus  imposuit,  quae  inter 
initia  prostjrpa  vocavit,  postea  idem  ectypa  fecit,  hinc  et  fastigia  templonmi 
orU." 
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By  comparison  of  passages  in  which  the  word  fastigium  is  applied  to  any  part 
of  a  building,  the  result  is  reached  that  when  used  accurately  (i.e.  not  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  roof  or  slope  or  top),  it  means  the  sloping  cornice.  Nearly  all  these 
passages  are  in  Vitruvius.  Incidentally  it  appears  that  corona  is  used  by  Vitru- 
vius  to  designate  a  cornice  exclusive  of  the  sima,  and  is  therefore  frequently  used 
of  the  horizontal  cornice. 

When  fastigium  is  used  of  sculptural  adornment  it  applies  to  acroteria,  not  to 
pediment  groups.  This  is  most  clearly  shown  by  comparison  of  Sueton.  Div. 
Jul.  8i,  Calpurnia  uxor  imaginata  est  conlabi  fastigium  domus,  with  Plutarch,  v. 
Caes.  63,  738,  l^p  ydp  n  ri  Kalffapos  oUlqL  vfioaKtifuvov  .  .  .  dxpunifiptop  .  .  .,  toOto 
6pap  ij  KaXxoi/pWa  $€affafUrrj  tcarappiiypvfupop  $do^  vorwiS^Oeu  xal  Sojcpveip.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  passage  of  Pliny  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument  for 
the  origin  of  pediment  sculptures  from  terra  cottas.  (This  paper  has  been 
published  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  Vol.  VIII.  (1893), 
p.  381  ff.) 

19,  On  Some  Greek  Inscribed  Wax  Tablets  in  the  University 
Library  at  Leyden,  by  Professor  Harold  N.  Fowler,  of  Western 
Reserve  University  (College  for  Women),  Cleveland,  O. 

The  University  Library  at  Leyden  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Van 
Assendelft  de  Coningh,  Burgomaster  of  Leidendorp,  seven  Greek  wax  tablets, 
bought  in  Palmyra  in  1881  by  the  late  Lieutenant  H.  Van  Assendelft  de  Coningh. 
These  tablets  seem  to  have  formed  a  little  book.  On  the  outside  of  the  first  tablet 
is  the  line  (Hesiod  op.  347)  KfjLftapi  roi  reifiij(s)  69  t'  t^tpuupt  yelropot  ala0\oO. 
On  the  other  tablets  are  fables  of  Babrios.  The  photographs  shown  at  the  meet- 
ing represented  the  first  and  the  fourth  tablets.  On  the  fourth  is  Babrios  fad,  117 
(Schneidewin,  Lewis,  Gitlbaucr)  and  the  beginning  oi  fab,  91.  The  writer  evi- 
dently intended  to  give  the  exact  wording  of  Babrios,  but  numerous  variations 
occur,  some  of  which  show  a  marked  disregard  of  metre.  This  may  be  because 
the  writer  was  unable  to  appreciate  quantitative  metre.  The  chirography  and 
orthography  are  those  of  an  early  period,  < —  p>ossibly  not  later  than  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  —  and  the  tablets  therefore  help  to  fix  to  some  extent  the 
date  of  Babrios.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  these  tablets  —  by  far  the  most 
important  Greek  wax  tablets  extant  —  is  at  present  impossible,  pending  their 
publication  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Hesseling  of  Leyden.  (This  publication  has  now 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  Vol.  XIII.  (1892-93),  p.  293  flf.) 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Sonnenschein,  Smyth,  and 
Fowler. 

20.  IlepiTrcrcca  and  Allied  Terms  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  by  Professor 
Horatio  M.  Reynolds,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Commentators  and  critics,  ancient  and  modern,  have  often  used  the  term 
vtpiw4T€ia  in  a  general  and  incorrect  sense.  Especially  in  recent  times  it  has 
been  employed  frequently  as  synonymous  with  'catastrophe'  or  d^noftment 
whereas  Aristotle,  from  whom,  whether  he  coined  it  or  not,  dramatic  criticism 
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obtained  the  word,  seems  to  have  employed  it  consistently  in  a  technical  and 
carefolly  defined  sense.  In  the  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  under  '  peripetia  *  we 
read,  'Old  drama.  The  sudden  reversal  or  disclosure  of  circumstances  on 
which  the  plot  in  tragedy  hinges :  the  denoftment  of  a  play.'  In  Worcester, 
*  A  sudden  change  of  fortune.*  In  the  Century  Dictionary,  *  That  part  of  a 
drama  in  which  the  plot  is  unraveled  and  the  whole  concludes:  the  denoCi- 
ment'  These  definitions  are  doubtless  fully  borne  out  by  modern  usage, 
and  to  that  extent  justified  in  dictionaries;  that  they  are  not  Aristotle's  is  also 
clear.  According  to  them,  peripetia  seems  applicable  to  any  play.  This  may 
find  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  modern  drama  is  generally  *  complex.'  Greek 
tragedy,  Aristotle  teaches,  is  not  so;  and  '  peripetia '  is  not  a  universal  phenomenon 
even  in  complex  tragedy.  In  the  first  definition,  the  phrase  *  disclosure  of  cir- 
cumstances '  would  better  represent  dpayviiptatt.  In  Worcester,  there  is  not  even  a 
limitation  of  the  term  to  the  drama.  In  the  Century  Dictionary,  we  seem  to  have 
a  translated  echo  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  \i&ffit  —  \^iv  8i  riip  dwb  rijt  dpx^t 
Tiff  fLtrafidffeuts  fi^xP^  riXovs,  So,  too,  of  the  general  definition,  denoCiment. 
Translators  also  fail  to  give  the  strict  meaning,  rendering  dvayyiiptais  ix  Teptire- 
reias  *  sudden  recognition,'  regardless  of  the  paraphrase  in  the  same  chapter, 
dwaypfhpuris  ij  i^  aindp  tQp  Tpayfidnap  rijt  iKirXi/i^ut  yiyyofUvrit  di*  eU&rup. 
Teachers  and  editors  of  tragedy  also  use  the  term  in  a  loose  way.  The  foremost  of 
the  English  scholars  of  to-day  in  his  edition  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  paraphrases 
the  word  with  '  reversal  of  fortune,'  which  is  inadequate,  and  yet  he  is  dealing 
with  the  Aristotelian  criticism  of  the  play.  And  a  well-known  American  scholar, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Antigone,  on  1. 988,  speaks  of '  the  beginning  of  the  wtpiTirua 
of  the  play,*  where,  if  he  preferred  a  Greek  word,  XiJo-ij  or  fiMrdfioffis  would  have 
been  more  exact.  To  use  a  word  generally  understood  to  be  Aristotelian  in 
an  un-Aristotelian  sense  is  productive  of  confusion.  What,  then,  is  the  Aris- 
totelian meaning?    The  locus  c/assicus  is  found  in  the  Poetics  1452  a : 

€lffl  9i  tQp  lubBiap  ol  i»ip  arXot  oi  Sk  vnrXgyfidpoi  •  Kcd  ydp  cd  xpd^etf,  tSp  fuftifi' 
#ftt  ol  fidOol  tUip,  inrdpxovfftp  €Mifs  o9<rat  roiwrai.  \4y(a  5k  arX^y  fiip  wpd^ip, 
iff  ytpofi^rifs  »ffT€p  apiarat  avptx^^  ^^^  Mtaf  &p€V  irepcTrrelat  rj  dpaypiaptafioO  if 
lierdfictats  ylptraiy  wnrXeyfidpri  54  iariPf  i^  ^t  furd  dvaypuipurfiod  ij  xeptxrrefas  rj 
d^i0ocr  if  furdpoffli  i<rrip.  ravra  5i  5et  ylp€(r$ai  i^  a^^s  rijt  ovffTdffeut  roO 
ItMov,  uffT€  ix  tQp  wpoyeyeptifUpvp  avfAfialp€iP  if  i^  dpdyxrft  ^  icard  rb  eUbs  ylypt' 
#^  ravra  *  8taip4pet  ydp  to\^  rb  ylyp€9$ai  rddt  8id  rdSe  rj  furd  rd5e. 

$<rrt  W  Tcpix^eca  fitp  if  e/f  rb  iparrlop  rOtP  irparrofjJpiap  /xera/9oXi(,  KaBdwep 
dpf/rai,  Kol  rovro  8i  w<rxe/»  \4yofUP  xard  rb  €Ubt  rj  dpayxatop'  (Sffwep  ip  rf 
0181to8i  i\0iiP  &s  ti^papQp  rbp  OlSlrrovp  Kal  draWd^iap  rod  rrpbt  rifp  firfripa 
^6f3ov,  57f\fbcat,  ot  Ijp,  ro^vaprlov  hrolrfff€P*  Koi  ip  rf  Avyxei  6  flip  dybfupot  &t 
dTO$apo6fUPoSy  b  8i  Aapobi  dKo\ov$Cjp  &i  dwoKrepQp,  rbp  fikv  avpi^rf  iK  rQp 
rtwpayfUpwp  dvoOaP€tp,  rbp  5i  ataOifpai, 

In  the  discussion  preceding  this  passage,  after  giving  his  celebrated  definition 
of  tragedy  and  deducing  therefrom  the  six  qualitative  elements  of  tragedy, — the 
myth,  the  ethical  element,  the  diction,  the  sentiment  or  thought,  the  scenic  deco- 
ration, and  the  lyric  element,  —  Aristotle  proceeds  to  discuss  the  myth  as  first  in 
importance,  and  disposes  of  certain  general  questions  of  dramatic  form,  —  the 
proper  extension  of  the  myth,  dramatic  unity,  and  poetic  truth  in  contrast  with 
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historic  truth.  He  then  turns  to  his  main  theme  — how  the  action  is  to  be  shaped 
in  order  to  be  tragic.  Things  that  awaken  pity  and  terror  *  —  t4  Aeecrd  koX  rd 
4>op€pd  —  are  in  his  view  the  peculiar  field  of  tragedy.  Without  here  defining 
these,  he  elucidates  at  some  length  their  nature :  they  will  exert  the  better  their 
peculiar  influence  if  they  happen  contrary  to  expectation  {vapd,  rf^r  86^p),  and 
still  more  if  they  happen  contrary  to  expectation,  one  from  another  (Jt*  dXXi^Xa), 
i.e.  in  causal  sequence.  And  the  ^av^Mardp,  or  ^icirXiyiCTuf6i',  as  he  elsewhere  * 
terms  it,  is  shown  by  more  than  one  reference*  to  be  in  Aristotle's  view  a 
substantial  element  of  tragedy.  Such  myths  as  have  the  qualities  of  surprise 
and  causal  sequence  are  those  to  which  the  poet  should  direct  his  gaze  as 
more  worthy  of  the  tragic  muse. 

In  the  passage  quoted  above,  the  train  of  thought  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
Since  a  tragic  action  without  change  of  situation  (/xerd/3ao-tf)  is  unthinkable, 
what  change  of  situation  is  appropriate  to  tragedy?  An  action,  and  hence  its 
imitation  in  the  myth,  is  simple  when  the  transition  from  one  situation  to  another 
is  without  irtpiwirtuL  or  dwaypiiptats ;  it  is  complicated,  when  it  is  brought  about 
by  or  with  ireptir^eca  or  dvaypihpurit,  or  both.  A  transition  of  some  kind  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  the  action  cannot  conclude  as  it  begins,  irepiir^aca  and 
dwaypi&ptais  are  only  special  forms  or  means  of  this  transition,  and  either  or  both 
may  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  transition  is  effected  without  these,  the  myth  is 
simple;  if  with  one  or  both,  the  myth  depicts  a  movement  which  fails  to  reach 
the  goal  at  which  it  aimed,  and  this  failure  is  brought  about  as  a  necessary  or 
probable  consequent  Aristotle  then  defines  re/uT^cta,  and  gives  in  detail  two 
instances  of  its  employment  in  tragedy.  In  explanation  of  KaOdxtp  etprrreu,  it  is 
well  to  cite  with  Vahlen  1450  a,  avfifialifti  eh  e^vxlap  ix  dv^rvxias  .  .  .  furafidX- 
\€ip  (cf.  ftrrajSoX^  in  the  definition  and  the  example  of  Lynceus,  in  whom 
the  reversal  of  fortune  centered).  By  twit  TparTOfUvwVt  Vahlen  understands 
not  '  circumstances '  or  '  situation,'  but  '  what  a  character  does  for  a  special 
purpose,'  —  a  purpose,  however,  which  is  defeated  and  the  direct  opix)site 
wrought.  This  distinction  is  certainly  borne  out  in  the  two  examples  cited  by 
Aristotle  from  the  Oedipus  and  the  Lynceus.  Each  of  these  plays  contains 
a  thwarted  purpose,  and  the  form  of  statement  gives  prominence  to  this 
element ;  but  the  distinction  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A  drama  implies 
action,  and  hence  actors  who  must  have  purposes.  A  sudden  change  of 
situation  without  a  thwarted  purpose,  therefore,  is  hard  to  imagine.  The 
element  of  suddenness  and  surprise,  on  which  Aristotle  elsewhere^  lays  so 
much  stress,  is  here  implied  in  the  use  of  the  word  /x«ra/3oXi^  instead  of  fierd^ait, 
and  still  more  in  the  phrase  els  t6  iparrlop.  We  may  now  paraphrase  Aristotle's 
definition :  repirdreia  is  the  sudden,  striking  reversal,  in  necessary  or  probable 
sequence,  of  the  situation  or  action  to  the  directly  opposite,  i.e.  from  happiness 
to  unhappiness,  or  the  contrary. 

In  regard,  then,  to  Aristotle's  use  of  the  term,  the  following  conclusions  are 
warranted:  First,  that  wepixireia  is  not  synonymous  with  fi/erdfiaffts,  the  latter 

1  Subsequently  defined  and  classified  under  ir«piir^Tcia,  ivayvmfmrif,  and  viBot. 

*ib.  14543.  s  Cf.  Rhei.  I.  11.  34  quoted  below. 

*  Cf>  poet.  1453  a  and  Rhei,  I.  11.  94  koX  oX  ntpiwirfnu  «tat  rh  n-apa  fiiKpor  ^^ctrtfac  ix  rmv 
KivSvvatv  (sc.  Tjii!)  •  vdvra  yap  0avfiaara.  ravra^ '  From  the  love  of  wonder  arises  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  tragic  ircpiir^rciat  and  narrow  escapes  from  danger/  etc. 
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being  applicable  to  every  tragic  action,  simple  or  complex,  the  former  merely  to 
some  complex  actions;  secondly,  it  may  denote  the  special  manner  in  which  (fcerd 
jctX.),  or  the  special  means  by  which  (JkK  ktX.),  the  transition  is  effected;  further, 
it  consists  of  or  includes  a  special  act  that  brings  consequences  unforeseen  by  the 
agent,  who  may  or  may  not  be  the  hero  of  the  drama;  and  lastly,  it  is  such  as  to 
excite  wonder  by  its  suddenness  and  completeness.  A  term  liable  to  con- 
fusion with  w€piriT€ia  is  defined  by  Aristotle  (cf.  Poe/.  1455  b),  $<m  Si  wdvrjs 
Tpay(p9ias  rb  yukw  84ffi$  t6  Si  \6<rit  .  .  .  Mffif  W  t^i»  dwb  rifi  dpx^s  Tfjs  fierafid- 
tf-ewt  A«^X/^  tAowj.  Etymologically,  therefore,  XiJcrtj  is  exactly  deno^ment^  which 
is  often  made  the  synonym  of  xeptr^eta.  But  Xi/o-tf  includes  the  furdfiaffit  and 
all  that  follows;  it  is  hence  far  more  general,  both  in  its  application  to  a  single 
tragedy  and  in  the  fact  that  it  is  applicable  to  every  tragedy. 

So  much  for  the  Aristotelian  usage,  which  is  strict  and  consistent.^  In  later 
Greek  authors,  we  may  note  occasional  conformity  to  that  usage.  Cf.  Plutarch  dg 
Sficratis  genio,  I.  596.  29,  and  perhaps  Diodorus  Siculus  III.  57.  8.  In  Sextus 
Empiricus  310,  the  word  occurs  with  reference  to  tragedy,  though  in  the  sense  of 
inr6$effit.  But  usually  in  later  Greek  authors  it  is  employed  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  chance  event,  favorable,  unfavorable,  or  neutral,  as  in  Polybius.  Cf. 
Schweighauser's  Lexicon  Polybianum  and  Stephanus*  Thesaurus. 

Remarks  upon  this  paper  were  made  by  Professors  Shorey  and 
Reynolds. 

21.  Libration  in  the  Periods  of  Cicero,  by  Professor  W.  B.  Owen, 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  paper  treated  the  methods  by  which  Cicero  secured  the  enrichment  of 
style,  —  espedally  duplication,  the  balancing  of  related  parts  of  sentences,  and 
the  grouping  of  ideas  and  synonyms  in  p>airs.  De  Oratore,  Book  I.,  was  closely 
examined  with  a  view  to  this  vibratory  movement. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  emfatic  speech  to  reinforce  meaning  by  repeti- 
tion, or  double  strokes,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  expression,  further,  to  seek 
clearness  and  emfasis  by  throwing  parts  of  sentences  into  the  attitude  of  correla- 
tion. The  Latin  developt  an  elaborate  machinery  for  these  purposes :  First,  in 
the  particles  which  throw  clauses  and  frases  into  correlation  and  admit  them 
in  pairs;  and  secondly,  in  its  ample  vocabulary,  furnishing  the  materials  for 
duplication. 

Cicero*s  sentences  vibrate  with  pairs,  in  which  the  added  members  give 
differences  of  meaning  if  you  look  into  the  shades  of  meaning,  but  very  ofn 
without  distinct  intention  beyond  the  dual  cadence,  where  the  duplication  is  one 
of  movement  and  sound  rather  than  of  thought.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case 
in  sentences  which  start  out  with  the  vibratory  swing,  and  the  movement  is  then 
kept  up  thru  a  succession  of  pairs.  Such  a  style  gives  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  synonyms ;  but  that  method  applied  to  a  particular  text  is  likely 
to  inject  more  thought  into  the  frases  than  the  writer  was  conscious  of.  Of  course 
Cicero  is  accurate  and  discriminating  in  the  choice  of  words;   but  when  his 

>  De  htst.  AnitnaL  590b.  13  forms  no  real  exception. 
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sentences  fall  into  vibration  we  must  not  press  too  hard  our  search  for  an  argu- 
ment in  every  frase. 

A  few  variations  wer  noted  and  illustrated. 

The  libration  ofn  extends  to  the  structure  in  detail  of  hole  frases  and  even 
clauses. 

The  second  member  is  very  ofn  more  fully  developt,  especialy  at  the  close 
of  a  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  where:  more  exact  rhythmic  balance  is  desired  it  is  secured 
by  attaching  common  adjuncts  partly  to  one  and  partly  to  the  other  member. 

The  effect  of  a  pair  is  at  times  greatly  hightend  by  reversing  in  the  second 
member  the  terms  of  the  first. 

Pairs  ofn  occur  within  pairs. 

In  the  management  of  larger  groups  of  particulars  when  they  ar  subjects  which 
require  discussion  they  ar  frequently  introduced  in  pairs. 

When  mention  is  all  that  is  required,  the  mere  list  stil  bears  evident  traces 
of  libration,  the  vibratory  grouping  being  determined  by  similarity  or  contrast 
of  meaning. 

The  series  of  particulars  at  times  presents  a  climactic  gradation,  and  yet  easily 
falls  into  the  vibratory  swing. 

In  formal  libration,  the  second  member  is  sumtimes  broken  into  another  pair  ; 
in  such  cases  the  enlargement  of  a  singl  member  frequently  balances  a  lighter  pair. 

Even  without  the  forms  of  libration  a  difference  of  connectiv  ofn  puts  the 
items  of  apparent  triplets  on  a  slightly  different  footing,  the  result  being  sum 
variation  of  the  dual  cadence. 

Then  again,  in  formal  triplets,  the  third  member  ofh  contains  a  pair,  thus 
giving  it  the  effect  of  double  libration. 

Groups  of  four  ar  almost  always  thrown  into  the  form  of  two  pairs. 

Words  ar  ofn  displaced  to  bring  them  more  obviously  into  pairs.  These 
remarks  wer  abundantly  illustrated  by  passages  from  De  Oratore. 

The  bearing  of  this  trait  upon  certain  grammatical  figures  involving  duality,  as 
Hendiadys,  Hysteron-proteron,  Zeugma,  etc.,  was  then  discust ;  also  certain  fixt 
combinations  which  recur  as  redy-made  pairs. 

Its  relations  to  the  criticism  of  uncertain  text  wer  also  noted,  and  passages 
cited  in  which  considerations  of  rhythmic  symmetry  ar  important  if  not  decisiv. 

Then  followd  a  comparison  of  Cicero  in  this  respect  with  Caesar,  Livy,  Sallust, 
and  Tacitus. 

Professors  D*Ooge,  Shorey,  and  Gudeman  briefly  discussed  the 
above  paper. 

22.  Varro  and  Chrysippus  as  Sources  of  the  Dialogus  of  Tacitus/ 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Gudeman,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  comparison  between  Quintilian's  I.  bk.  and  the  treatise  Ilepi  walSuw  dyioyijs, 
ascribed  to  Plutarch,  shows  that  both  authors  are  largely  indebted  to  Chrysippus' 
work  Ilcpl  raldu¥  dyuryris.  It  is  next  shown  that  Ps.  Plutarch  and  the  chapters  on 
the  education  of  children  in  the  Dialogus,  reveal  some  remarkable  parallelisms  in 

^  Incorporated  in  the  author's  edition  of  the  Dirlogus  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
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thought  ftnd  language,  coincidences  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  both  authors  are  indebted  to  Chrysippus  as  their  common  source. 
The  Dialogus  finally  contains  a  remarkable  parallelism  with  Varro*s  de  liberis 
edttcandis,  who  in  his  turn  was  very  likely  influenced  by  the  Greek  treatise.  The 
question  whether  Tacitus  borrowed  directly  from  Chrysippus  or  got  his  informa- 
tion through  the  medium  of  Varro  cannot  be  decided  with  confidence. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Sproull,  Hendrickson,  and  the 
author. 

23.  The  Indo-European  root  sfa  *  stand '  in  Italic,  by  Professor 
Carl  D.  Buck,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  present  systems  in  which  the  I.-E.  root  sta  *  stand '  most  frequently  appears 
may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

I.  Reduplicating-class :  A.  Unthematic,  e.g.  t-crrf-fUf  l-ara-uep;  B.  Thematic, 
c.g.  Skt.  ti'Stha-H, 

II.  Root-class,  e.g.  Skt  d-stha-t,  d-sthi-thas,  Gr.  t-irni,  i-ard-eris, 

III.  i^Mrlass:  A.  with  strong  ablaut-form  of  the  root,  I.-E.  sta' -id,  e.g.  Lith. 
sUyu,  O.B.  stajq\  B.  with  weak  ablaut-form  of  root,  I.-E.  si9'th,  e.g.  Skt  stht-yd-U 
(for  ^stha-ya-U,  cf.  Brugmann,  Grundriss  II.  p.  897),  O.B-  stojc^.  Another  sub- 
division, based  on  the  ablaut-change  of  the  sufhx,  is:  i.  With  ablaut  io-ij  (corre- 
sponding to  thematic  ^^),  e.g.  Lith.  sUju^  3rd  sing,  stdja^  O.B.  stajq^y  3rd  sing. 
itajetu\  2.  With  ablaut  £0-1,  again  subdivided  a)  {'0-1,  e.g.  O.B.  stojq^  3rd  sing. 
Uojitu  (like  veljq^-velitu),  b)  ioA,  e.g.  Lith.  stdviu  (with  root-increment  ^),  ist 
plur.  sUvim,  Here,  as  in  many  other  verbs,  A.  seems  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  i., 
and  B.  with  2.    Yet  the  divisions  do  not  always  coincide. 

As  regards  the  semasiological  difference  between  the  present  classes  of  sta,  we 
may  /tssume,  on  the  authority  of  Greek  and  Latin,  that  the  reduplicated  forms  had 
transitive  force  '  set'  In  Sanskrit,  however,  ti§(hami  is  intransitive,  the  meaning 
'  set '  being  brought  out  by  the  causative  sthapdyamu  Within  the  yV^-class,  while 
we  cannot  maintain  complete  coincidence  between  the  semasiological  divisions 
transitive-intransitive  and  the  morphological  divisions  A-B  or  1-2,  yet  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  intransitive  meaning  is  especially  prominent  in  groups 
B.  and  2.  It  is  from  the  forms  of  B.  that  the  Sanskrit  passive  has  been  developed, 
and  in  Balto-SIavic  it  is  the  forms  of  2.  which  outside  the  present  show  the 
element  e  which  is  seen  again  in  the  Greek  <  second  aorists  passive/  e.g.  O.B. 
mffMj'q,  moniti  *  think '  =  fMlpo/xai,  ifidrrjp,  cf.  Brugmann,  Grundriss  II.  p.  1082. 
In  O.  Bulgarian  the  simple  intransitive  meaning  '  stand '  is  expressed  by  stojq, 
while  staj'q  is  rather  an  iterative,  and  used  only  with  prepositions,  as  vustajq 
*  stand  up.'  So,  too,  Lith.  s/o;u  is  not  the  word  for  '  stand,'  but  is  used  in  the 
reflexive  form  st6j^  in  sense  of  '  I  place  myself,  take  stand,'  and  also  in  active 
with  propositions  like  the  O.B.  siajq. 

After  this  classification  of  the  formations  in  which  the  root  sta  appears  in 
other  languages,  the  paper  discusses  the  Italic  forms  with  reference  to  their 
position  in  the  scheme. 

The  Latin  sisio  offers  no  difficulty.  It  belongs,  of  course,  under  I.  (redupli- 
cating-class),  and  in  the  main  subdivision  B,  though  a  form  like  sistimus  may 
equally  well  be  placed  under  A  (unthematic). 
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The  points  with  which  the  paper  deals  are  i)  the  position  of  the  Latin  s(b^ 
2)  that  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Italic  dialects,  such  as  Umbrian  stahu,  stahitu^ 
stcJuren  ;  Oscan  stahini^  staiet^  static  stauffuft  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  inflection  of  Latin  slo  the  paper  claims  a  far  more  imp>ortant 
share  for  the  root-class  (IL)  than  is  allowed  it  in  the  latest  treatment  (Brugmann, 
Grundriss  II.  passim) .  It  is  doubted  whether  even  in  the  first  person  sto  we  are 
to  see  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Umbrian  stahu^  and  consequently  a  representative 
of  the  /(T-class,  cf.  also  Bartholomae,  Idg.  Stud.  II.  p.  142. 

The  Oscan  and  Umbrian  forms  are  plainly  connected  with  III.  (t^^-class),  but 
beyond  this  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  writer  considers  the  sup- 
position of  an  Oscan-Umbrian  present-stem  ^sia-e^  as  assumed  by  both  Brugmann 
(Gr«iidri»  II.  p.  1066)  and  Bronisch  (Osk.  I  und  E  Vocale,  p.  185),  but  with 
totiAy  different  explanatkm  of  the  same,  as  unnecessary.  Not  merely  Umbrian 
stahu,  but  also  staJktiUy  Osc.  stahint  may  be  referred  to  an  I.-E.  ^st^'io-,  *Ji>-£i-, 
that  VL,  according  to  our  scheme,  to  III,  B,  2,  a.  We  say  B,  not  A,  because  of 
the  syncope  in  Oscan  eestint  'extant';  2,  not  i,  there  being  no  trace  of  i  in 
Italic ;  a,  not  b,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  syncope  in  Umbr.  stahitu  and  the 
analogy  of  other  examples  of  the  formation  in  which  the  length  of  vowel  is 
indicated  in  the  writing,  as  Umbr.  hereitu  *  volito.' 

Umbr.  staheren  'stabunt'  is,  as  already  noted  by  BQcheler,  on  a  line  with 
other  Oscan-Umbrian  futures.  It  represents  an  older  ^sta-ie-s-ent  in  form  sub- 
junctive of  an  x-aorist.  That  we  should  have  *staies-y  not  *sfa-s,  need  not  surprise 
us.  It  has  already  been  remarked  (Buck,  Vocaltsmus,  d.  Osk.  Sprache,  p.  53) 
that  wherever  a  difference  between  present-stem  and  verbal-stem  exists,  it  is  the 
former  which  appears  in  this  future  formation,  cf.  Osc.  didesf  *  dabit '  with  present 
reduplication,  Osc.  hafiest^  Umbr.  habiest  *  habebit,'  Umbr.  keriest  *  volet.*  The 
form  staheren  is  the  proper  plural  to  a  singular  *siahest  formed  exactly  like  keriest, 
Biicheler's  conjecture  of  \here5et'\  in  line  27  of  the  Cippus  Abellanus  b  altogether 
probable,  in  spite  of  the  objection  of  Bronisch,  I.e.  p.  100,  note. 


General  Session. 

Chicago,  July  14,  1893. 

This  general  meeting  of  the  various  philological  organizations  was 
presided  over  by  Professor  Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.    Professor  Smyth  was  elected  Secretary. 

24.  Dunkles  und  helles  /  im  Lateinischen,  by  Professor  Hermann 
Osthoff,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

This  paper,  which  is  printed  in  the  Transactions,  was  briefly  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  B.  I.  Wheeler. 

25.  The  Scientific  Emendation  of  Classical  Texts,  by  Professor 
E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  of  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 

This  paper  appears  in  the  Transactions. 
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26.  The  Greek  Nouns  in  -&,  -tSos,  by  Professor  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

This  important  class  of  nouns  is  yet  without  historical  explanation.  Recent 
writers  seem  convinced  that  it  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Sanskrit  nouns 
in  4,%%  cf.  Joh.  Schmidt,  Pluralbildungen  der  indog.  Neutra  p.  55;  Johansson,  K.Z. 
XXX.  401;  Kretschmer,  K.Z.  XXXI.  346;  but  no  account  is  attempted  of  the 
stem  consonant  -d-.  Brugmann,  Grundriss  II.  §  128,  discusses  the  nouns  in 
question  under  the  heading  of  ♦*  the  sufHx  -d- "  in  connection,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  scanty  group  of  Latin  nouns  Hke  cassis^  cmpis^  capis^  lapis^  and  on  the 
other  with  Greek  nouns  in  -df,  'i.9oi\  see  also  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  '^iio.  Schmidt 
speaks  of  the  genit.  -Ihot  as  "  heteroklitisch,"  and  Gustav  Meyer,  Gr.  Gramm. 
^§  321,  speaks  of  the  confusion  of  i-stems  and  the  dental  stems.  An  I.E.  d- 
sufiix  seems  to  be  therefore  the  common  presumption.  That  the  stem-ending 
-td-  has  its  origin  in  a  Indo-European  prototype  -id-  is,  however,  apart  from  any 
other  positive  explanation,  highly  improbable,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

(i)  There  was  no  I.E.  suffix  -id-.  The  Indo-Iranian  branch  shows  none. 
There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  suffix  except  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  one  possible 
comparison,  iroWj,  -Ihot  :  O.  Eng.Ani/u  :  O.H.G.  niz  :  Bohem.  hnida^  does  not 
affect  the  case,  as  the  -d-  is  apparently  part  of  the  root  (kW^w).  The  Teutonic 
and  Sdavic  words  have  vowel-stems.  The  Latin  words  mentioned  above  show 
no  connection  in  meaning  with  the  Greek  nouns,  and  are  insufficient  by  them- 
selves to  establish  an  I.E.  stem-class.  If  the  suffix  is  not  Indo-European,  it  must 
be  a  special  Greek  development. 

(2)  The  existence  in  I.E.  of  any  form  of  a  vital  suffix  ending  in  -d  is  to  be 
doubted.  There  were  probably  stems  ending  in  -</ ;  cf.  the  probable  etymology 
drsdd' :  Gr.  Seifidd-t  and  the  Teutonic  verbs  in  -a/Jan,  The  Greek  nouns  in  -dj, 
-dies  were  a  numerous  class,  but  were  in  part  at  least  derived  from  the  weak 
form  of  the  stem  in  -^pt-  ;  cf.  Kretschmer,  K.Z.  XXXI.  347  f.  The  older 
Sanskrit  has  but  three  certain  examples  of  the  suffix :  drsdd-,  Masdd-,  (ardd-. 

(3)  Such  words  as  afford  the  opportunity  of  direct  et3rmological  comparison 
show  the  -5-  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Greek :  xXiytj,  kXi^iSot  :  Lat.  clavis ;  weWlt, 
-i5of  :  \jaX,  pelvis, peluis :  Skr.paiavi;  ifiwltf-liot  :  O.H.G.  tmdi  (?), 

The  I.E.  inflectional  type  with  which  our  class  of  nouns  shows  clearest  marks 
of  relationship  is  that  in  -is  -tios,  represented  in  the  older  Sanskrit  by  nap^s, 
napttyam,  naptiya,  etc.;  pi.  naptiyas,  napttbhis.  This  type  in  Skr.  is  to  be 
distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  monosyllabic  nouns  like  dhts,  dhiyam, 
dhiyds,  with  varying  accent,  and  on  the  other  from  those  with  the  feminine 
differentiating  suffix  I.E.  £a.'i(y^)  /  dtvi,  devim,  devyas.  From  the  latter  it  was 
distinguished  in  the  following  points:  (i)  Suffix;  -iV-  without  ablaut  vs.  ia:t((p). 
(2)  Constant  accent  upon  the  -f-  except  in  compounds.  The  other  accented 
the  root  in  the  nomin.,  the  endings  in  genit.,  etc.,  cf.  fjUa,  fu&i ;  6pyvia,  opyviaSf 
Joh.  Schmidt,  K.Z.  XXV.  36.  In  Sanskrit  the  most  of  these  nouns  follow  in 
accent  the  masculines  from  which  they  are  derived :  drvi  :  devd-^  whereas  those 
which  are  independent  of  their  primitives  in  accent  are  all  barytone;  tdvist 
{lavisd').  The  importance  of  this  fact  has  thus  far  been  concealed  under  a 
descriptive  form  of  statement;  cf.  Lanman,  Noun  Inflec.  p.  368.  (3)  Nom.  sing, 
ends  in  -j,  vr^h.     (4)  Accus.  sing,  in  -tyam  vs,  tm. 
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The  Skr.  group  in  question  is  evidently  made  up  of  diverse  materiaU.  Most 
of  the  nouns  may  be  explained  as  originally  adjective  derivatives.  I  regard 
the  inflection  as  representing  a  development  upon  the  basis  of  the  nominative 
singular,  and  this  nominative  singular  as  representing  the  type,  Goth,  hairdeis^ 
Lith.  gaidys^  Lat.  alii^  i.e.  a  nomin.  ending  in  I.E.  -is  for  earlier  Aios  (Streitberg, 
Paul  Br.  Beitr.  XIV.  165  ff.).  The  appearance  of  i  in  the  form  -«V-  is  due  to  the 
drawled  {vweigipfliger)  accent;  cf.  Ved.  -aam.  The  connection  with  forms  in 
'iios  is  betrayed,  e.g.  by  rattit-s^  **  belonging  to  a  wagon,"  "  driver,"  etc. :  rathiya- 
**  belonging  to  a  wagon";  du/i-s  :  duHya-;  samudri-s : samudriya- ;  purust-s  : 
purusiya-.  The  evenness  or  •*  regularity  "  of  the  paradigm  is  evidence  of  youth. 
It  is  a  paradigm  indeed  which  is  ever  tending  to  reconstruct  itself  anew.  Its  basis 
is  the  nomin.  sing.,  its  materials  the  commonest  analogies  of  noun  inflection. 
Under  this  point  of  view  are  explained  the  following  features :  ( i )  Absence  of  exact 
etymological  corresp>ondences.  (2)  Use  of  this  stem-formation  parallel  to  <-Btems 
and  ^a-stems  without  apparent  difference  of  value.  (3)  The  parallelism  of 
f#-stems:  tanus :  tan^am,  cf.  Ix'^t  Ix^^*  (4)  1^^  appearance  occasionally 
of  the  same  method  in  f-stems,  Skr.  dvi-s,  dvy-a^  possibly  I.E. ;  cf.  Gr.  &f,  oUn 

The  Gr.  nouns  in  4s,  48os,  correspond  to  the  Skr.  -Is,  -iyas  in  the  following  points : 
(i)  Prevailing  oxytonesis  of  nom.  sing.  Paroxytones  like  Iptf  admit  an  accus.  in 
-i»,  oxytones  never.  (2)  The  continuance  of  the  accent  upon  the  1.  (3)  The 
nom.  sg.  ending  -s.  There  are  abundant  traces  of  a  long  t,  though  the  short 
vowel  of  the  majority  of  the  cases  has  predominated ;  thus  Krrjfuias,  }//if4piiat, 
dy//tffi,  etc.,  also  xXrits,  fiXwrvpOrls,  wdlt  (X.  499,  Hes.  Theog.  178);  cf.  Lesb. 
vdecf,  CoUitz,  Sammlung  299,  /SoOirt  (voc.)  Hartel,  Hom.  Stud.^  I.  105  f.  Cf.  also 
roTstrris,  d^drnftf  etc.,  whose  paroxytonesis  is  I.E.,  Kretschmer,  K.Z.  XXXI.  344. 

It  may  be  that  neither  the  Skt.  nor  the  Gr.  type  is  I.E.,  but  the  basis  and  the 
plan  appear  to  be  the  same.  Whence  is  the  -d-?  The  nouns  in  -ds,  -ddot  and 
-If,  'I80S  doubtless  assisted  each  other.  If  either  class  is  old,  it  is  the  former. 
The  nouns  in  -Is,  480$  are  rare  in  the  earliest  monuments.  The  dialects  have  few 
examples.  There  are  none  in  the  Gortynian  inscription.  It  is  a  possibility  that, 
after  all,  the  -8-  is  a  special  development  of  -/-,  —  not,  however,  as  loosely  stated  by 
Curtius  (cf.  Gr.  Etymol.*  636  ff.;  Stokes,  B.B.  IX.  87),  but  under -the  special 
conditions  of  an  accented  -U-  preceded  by  a  labial,  or  perhaps  only  by  an  ^.  The 
old  word  Hom.  irdis,  irai88t  (for  ^vaflt,  Trafl8ot)  is  here  of  great  value,  as  its 
contraction  and  partial  heteroclisis  give  it  the  value  of  an  isolated  form.  The 
contraction  in  Homer  of  a  +  <  >  at  belongs  to  the  trisyllabic  forms;  ol6s  is  a  pos- 
sible parallel.  Wackemagers  **irafJ6s"  is  impossible  (K.Z.  XXVII.  277).  The 
'8-  is  here  removed  from  the  possibility  of  explanation  by  suffix  extension.  The 
syllable  -18-  appears  here  under  like  conditions  with  that  in  a  large  class  of  words 
like  dw\ot8as,  8at8aSf  fia<ri\7it8o$,  Xiytdof,  KurariU,  Niypi^des,  'Axcui8os,  Xpvffijits, 
*AX8ot  (*At8oi?)f  xXifts,  etc  To  be  noted  is  also  the  parallelism  of  *Epex^s: 
'Ep€xO€T8aif  'Aidoj  :  *AWiyj,  in  which  the  ending  -fjt  (oj )  serves  the  same  indi- 
vidualizing purpose  as  the  -up  of  Odpawlofp  :  oOpdwios;  cf.  'Arptltap  :  'Arpe/5ijs. 
Other  labials  precede  -i-  in,  e.g.,  iXwls,  d^wls,  yXv^lt,  irpairldet,  ffxa^ls,  ^i|^f. 
The  development  of  a  dental  explosive  from  /  after  a  labial  has  its  parallel  in 
vr<cpi,  XaXiTTia,  dffrpdwruf,  ttiJw;  Grassmann  K.Z.  XI.  13;  OsthoflF  M.U.  IV. 
13  ff.;   Brugmann,  Gr.  Gramm.  §40;   Froehde,  B.B.  VI.   179.     As  Pi>WT,  so 
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bi>&^\  ^iS^f  :  Lith.  virbas;  ^ifiSos  :  ^itos;  AdoAMt < * Addo/mt <  Air/-, 
iXvLt;  irWai  (repoHa)<*hriTi^ji  to  Skr.  pibami.  Bury,  B.B.  XVIII.  292. 
The  -5-  of  WiOf  is  unexplained.  The  meaning  of  the  word  points  to  y/st^i- ;  cf. 
Skr.  svaydm^  self,  Cretan  ftp.  Is  it  for  sytiios  with  re-added  -iot?  ^ritiios  in  its 
relation  to  ^-Bvfiot  still  awaits  explanation.  Osthoff's  connection  with  Lat.  rarus 
is  unsatisfactory  on  the  side  of  meaning;  is  not  ij^rayii'  as  reasonable  as  ^raso-f 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  -d-,  the  striking  parallelism  of  the  t)rpe  i\rli,  i\wl8ot 
and  fM/^s,  nadiyas  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  the  stem-ending  -h-  must  be 
explained  as  a  Greek  product. 

27.  On  the  Canons  of  Etymological  Investigation,  by  Professor 
M.  Br^al,  College  de  France. , 

This  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Wheeler,  and  discussed  by 
Professor  Osthoff.    It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions. 

Adjourned  at  i  p.m. 


Afternoon  (General)  Session. 
At  2.30  the  General  Session  of  the  morning  was  resumed. 

28.  Ein  Ablautproblem  der  Ursprache,  by  Professor  Wilhelm 
Streitberg,  University  of  Freiburg  (Switzerland). 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Bloomfield  and  Osthoff,  and 
in  reply  by  Professor  Streitberg.  This  paper  is  printed  in  the 
Transactions. 

29.  The  Importance  of  Uniformity  in  the  Transliteration  of  non- 
Roman  Alphabets  was  presented  as  a  subject  for  general  discussion 
by  Professor  M.  Bloomfield,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Bloomfield,  Wheeler,  Osthoff, 
Streitberg,  and  by  Dr.  Parks. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  especially  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
and  President  Hale,  was  then  carried.  In  seconding  this  motion 
Professor  Sonnenschein  gave  expression  to  the  pleasure  experienced 
by  all  the  European  visitors  in  participating  in  the  sessions  of  the 
Philological  Congress. 

Adjourned  at  3.45  p.m. 
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George  M.  Wahl,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
W.  H.  Wait. 

John  H.  Walden,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (13  Mt.  Auburn  St.). 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Andrew  McCorrie  Warren,  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  Founders  Court,  London. 
Frederic  M.  Warren,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 
Henry  C.  Warren,  28  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Minton  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
William  E.  Waters,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Helen  L.  Webster,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Andrew  F.  West,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
J.  H.  Westcott,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
J.  B.  Weston,  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Stanford ville,  N.  Y. 
L.  B.  Wharton,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Albert  S.  Wheeler,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
James  R.  Wheeler,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 
G.  M.  Whicher,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Andrew  C.  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
John  Williams  White,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece. 
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Henry  Whitehom,  Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

William  Dwight  Whitney,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

John  R.  Wightman,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

Alexander  M.  Wilcox,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Charles  R.  Willianos,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Charles  Tudor  Williams,  871  Case  Ave.,  Qeveland,  O. 

George  A.  Williams,  Vermont  Academy,  Saxton's  River,  Vt 

George  T.  Winston,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

£.  L.  Wood,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Henry  Wood,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

B.  D.  Woodward,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 

Henry  P.  Wright,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (128  York  St.). 

John  Henry  Wright,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Clarence  H.  Young,  308  West  Fifty-eighth  St.,  New  York  City. 

A.  C  Zenos,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  lU. 

[Number  of  Members,  378.] 


The  Following   Libraries  and  Institutions  (alphabetized  by  Towns) 
subscribe  for  the  annual  publications  of  the  association. 

Akron,  O. :  Buchtel  College  Library. 

Amherst,  Mass. :  Amherst  College  Library. 

Andover,  Mass. :  Theological  Seminary  Library. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  Michigan  University  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Johns  Hopkins  University  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Peabody  Institute. 

Berea,  Madison  Co.,  Ky. :  Berea  College  Library, 

Berkeley,  Cal. :  University  of  California  Library. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Public  Library.    . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  The  Brooklyn  Library. 

Brunswick,  Me. :  Bowdoin  College  Library. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. :  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  The  Buffalo  Library. 

Burlington,  Vt :  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Cambridge,  Mass. :  Harvard  College  Library. 

Champaign,  III. :  University  of  Illinois  Library. 

Chicago,  111. :  The  Newberry  Library. 

Chicago,  111. :  Public  Library. 

Cincinnati,  O. :  Public  Library. 

Qeveland,  O. :  Library  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University, 

College  Hill,  Mass. :  Tufts  College  Library. 

Columbus,  O. :  Ohio  State  University  Library. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. :  Wabash  College  Library. 
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Detroit,  Mich. :  Public  Library. 

Easton,  Pa. :  Lafayette  College  Library. 

Evanston,  111. :  Northwestern  University  Library. 

Gambier,  O. :  Kenyon  College  Library. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. :  Hobart  College  Library. 

Greencastle,  Ind. :  De  Pauw  University  Library. 

Hanover,  N.  H. :  Dartmouth  College  Library, 

Iowa  City,  la. :  Library  of  State  University. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Cornell  University  Library. 

Lincoln,  Neb. :  Library  of  State  University  of  Nebraska. 

Madison,  Wis. :  State  Historical  Society. 

Marietta,  O. :  Marietta  College  Library. 

Middletown,  Conn. :  Wesleyan  University  Library. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Public  Library. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Athenaeum  Library. 

Nashville,  Tenn. :  Vanderbilt  University  Library. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. :  Library  of  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Astor  Library. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Library  of  Columbia  College. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Library  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Lexington 

Ave.  and  Twenty-third  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y. :  Union  Theological  Seminary  Library  (1200  Park  Ave.). 
Olivet,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. :  Olivet  College  Library. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Mercantile  Library. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. :  Vassar  College  Library. 
Providence,  R.  I. :  Brown  University  Library. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Rochester  University  Library. 
Springfield,  Mass. :  City  Library. 
Tokio,  Japan :  Library  of  Imperial  University. 
University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. ;  University  Library. 
Washington,  D.  C. :  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D.  C. :  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Waterbury,  Conn. :  Silas  Bronson  Library. 
Waterville,  Me. :  Colby  University  Library. 
Wellesley,  Mass. :  Wellesley  College  Library. 
Worcester,  Mass. :  Free  Public  Library. 

[Number  of  subscribing  institutions,  62.] 
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To  THE  Following  Libraries  and  Institutions  have  been  sent  complete 

SETS  OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS,   GRATIS. 

American  School  of  Qassical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece. 

British  Museum,  London,  England. 

Rojral  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Philological  Society,  London. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  London. 

Indian  Office  Library,  London. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

University  Library,  Cambridge,  England. 

Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai 

Japan  Asiatic  Society,  Yokohama. 

Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sir  George  Grey's  Library,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Reykjavik  College  Library,  Iceland. 

University  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

Russian  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg. 

Austrian  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna. 

Anthropologische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence,  Italy. 

Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  Turin. 

Soci^te  Asiatique,  Paris,  France. 

Athenee  Oriental,  Louvain,  Belgium. 

Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 

Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Royal  Saxon  Academy  of  Sciences,  Leipsic. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  Halle. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

Dbrary  of  the  University  of  Tiibingen. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Number  of  foreign  institutions,  37.] 
[Total  (379  +  61  +  37  +  I  =),  478] 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I. — Name  and  Object. 

1.  Thb  Society  shall  be  known  as  "The  American  Philological  Assoda* 
tion." 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl- 
edge. 

Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV.  —  Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V. — Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  aoniially  published  "Proceedings"  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  "Transactions"  give  the  fiiD  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  pubhsh.  The  Pto- 
ceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  volumes 
of  Transactions  thus  fiar  published  :  — 

1869-1870.— Volmiia  L 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  Sva^y  mod 

oh  fi'fi. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 

languages. 
Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 

language. 
Lounsbury,  T.  R. :  On  certain  fonns  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  centuries. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 

on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot's  Bible,  etc. 
Van  Name,  A. :  Gsntnbutions  to  Creole  Grammar. 
Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  6rst  annual 

session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871.  — Volume  IL 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
Lxviii 
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TnunboU,  J.  Hammond :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  187 1. 

1872.— Volume  IH. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.   Hammond:    Words  derived  from  Indian    languages    of   North 

America. 
Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illos 

trated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 
Bristed,  C.  A. :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 
Hartt,  C  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tup(  of  the  Amazonas. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 
March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language? 
March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Algon* 

kin  languages. 
Procoedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873. —- Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  i(w. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch*s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek  syntax. 

March,  F.  A. :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm's  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and  Cale- 
donia Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874.— Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 

finite  verb. 
Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag^  keg. 
Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer's  Odyssey  (X  81-86). 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 

Indian  mode  of  counting. 
Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optatives  modes  in 

Greek  conditional  sentences. 
Morris,  CD.:  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  ^imti  or  ^cVci  —  natural  or  conventional? 
Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 
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1875.  — ToloaM  VL 

Haxkntm,  A. :  On  the  fonnaLkm  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  im  the  Latin 

faiiic  verb. 
Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mntatioB,  present  in  /r«c/^  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann's  views  as  to  tbe  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 
Williams,  A. :  On  verb-red opiication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A.:  A  grammatical  analysis  of  tbe  Old  English  poem  **Tbe  Owl 

and  the  Nightingale.** 
Proceedings  of  tbe  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876u — Tofaime  Vn. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  ««  with  the  fatnre  indicative  and  Uw  with  tbe  snbjonctive 

in  tbe  tragic  poets. 
Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote*s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 
Humphreys,  M.  W.:  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 
Toy,  C.  H.:  On  Hebrew  verb-ctjrmology. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  skail  and  ihouU  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  eqoivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 
Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  /  and  u. 
Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877.  —  Volume  VIIL 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 

Plato. 
Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  on  the  Hebrew  verb. 
Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  6r. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant 
Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 

Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 
Stickney,  A. :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann's  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nihelungenlied. 
Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus's  and  Aeschylus's  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. ;  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 
Carter,  F. :  On  the  KUrenberg  hypothesis. 
March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 
Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 

1878.— Volume  IZ. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive 
Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 
Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato's  Cratylus. 
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Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 
Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 

1879. —Volume  Z. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  Modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  the  nature  of  caesura. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  effects  of  elision. 

G>ok,  A.  S. :  Studies  in  Heliand. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  development  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 

D'Ooge,  M.  L. :  The  original  recension  of  the  De  Corona. 

Peck,  T. :  The  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. ;  On  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1879. 

1880.  •— Volume  XL 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistic. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Hebrew  verb-termination  un, 

Packard,  L.  R. :  The  beginning  of  a  MTitten  literature  in  Greece. 
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I.  —  Notes  on  the  Prepositions  in  Gellius, 
By  CHARLES  KNAPP,  Ph.D., 

BARNARD  COLLEGE. 

In  his  use  of  prepositions  Aulus  Gellius  often  departs 
widely  from  the  practice  of  the  classical  Latin  writers,  in  no 
particular,  however,  more  strikingly  than  in  the  coupling  of 
prepositions  with  cases  to  express  thoughts  which,  in  the  best 
days  of  the  language,  the  case-form  by  itself  was  amply  com- 
petent to  convey  with  clearness  and  precision.  This  phe- 
nomenon is,  in  part,  an  evidence  of  decay  in  the  language. 
Even  before  the  time  of  Gellius  the  cases  had  suffered  a  loss 
of  vitality,  so  that  frequently  the  unaided  case-form  seemed 
to  the  writer  insufficient  to  indicate  the  exact  connection  of 
ideas  which  he  desired  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
Yet  in  the  main  the  excessive  use  of  prepositions  in  Gellius 
is  due  to  other  causes,  to  wit,  his  passion  for  the  archaic 
Latin  writers,  and  the  influence  of  the  sermo  plebeius.  Of 
the  peculiarities  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper, 
some  are  to  be  regarded  probably  as  archaisms.  Such  are 
cunt  valebo  ab  octilisy  revisere  and  visere  ad,  quaeso  tecum, 
while  dicere  ad,  dictitare  ad,  inquit  ad,  dedere  ad,  degustare 
ex,  and  esitare  ex  poin^  to  the  sermo  plebeius.  Our  author's 
predilection  for  prepositions  leads  him  (i)  to  use  them  where 
they  are  unnecessary,  and  where  their  employment  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  usage ;  (2)  to  repeat  them  without  adequate 
cause ;  and  (3)  where  the  choice  is  open  between  a  case  con- 
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struction  (or  a  clause)  and  a  prepositional  form,  to  prefer  the 
latter.     We  will  consider  examples  of  these  points  in  order. 

In  xvi.  6,  Gellius  describes  his  encounter  with  a  certain 
linguae  Latinae  litterator  concerning  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  word  bidentes.  In  §  8  he  says  to  his  adversaiy :  sed 
nunc  a  te  rogavi^  ecquam  scias  esse  huiusce  vocabuli  rationem. 
Above,  in  §  4,  in  narrating  the  preliminaries  of  the  conflict, 
he  tells  us  that  the  litterator  iubebat  se  rogare}  si  quis  quid 
omnium  rerum  vellet  discere.  For  the  normal  construction 
compare  iii.  i.  4,  iv.  I.  12,  xviii.  i.  9.  In  writing  rogare  a 
Gellius  was  probably  thinking  oi  petere  a,  qtiaerere  a,  Orarea 
occurs  xvii.  10.  7;  compare  Pacuv.  122  Ribb. 

A  sentence  worth  noting  is  cum  valebo  ah  oculis,  revise  ad 
me  xiii.  31.  10.  For  the  meaning  which  we  must  assign  here 
to  aby  see  Draeger  Historische  Syntax^  i.  622.  4;  Schmalz,' 
§  136;  Lorenz  on  Plant.  Mil,  Glor,  631.  With  our  text  we 
may  compare  Plaut.  Epid,  129  A  morbe  valui,  ab  animo 
aeger;  Cist,  i.  i.  62  doleo  ab  animo,  doleo  ab  oculis;  AuL 
186.  Contrast  Cic.  Brutus ^  §  JJ  si  corpore  valuisset ;  Nepos 
Phoc.  iv.  I  cum  propter  aetatem  pedibus  iam  non  valeret ; 
Sail.  Bell  lug,  xi.  5  ;  luv.  vi.  100.  Here  Gellius  would  seem 
to  be  copying  Plautus.  With  revise  ad  me  in  this  passage 
compare  revises  ad  me  vi.  17.  11;  Plaut.  True,  \\,  4.  79; 
Lucr.  ii.  359,  where  Munro  cites  Lucr.  v.  636,  remarking 
that  the  construction  is  common  in  the  older  writers.  Visere 
ad  appears  in  Gellius  in  xviii.  8.  2  conquestus  quod  ad  se 
aegrotum  non  viseret ;  perhaps  too  xix.  10.  i.  Compare 
Ter.  Hecy,  189,  237,  339  (the  simple  accusative  341);  Lucr. 
vi.  1239;  Ellis  on  Catullus  x.  2.  Lewis  and  Short  (so  also 
Klotz)  cite  in  this  connection  Piso,  the  Annalist,  ap.  Gell.  vii. 
9.  5  dicitur  ad  collegam*  venisse  visere  aegrotum.  But  in 
view  of  the  order  of  the  words,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  con- 

^  Such  inconsistencies  are  present  almost  without  number  in  Gellius.  How 
far  they  are  due  to  a  striving  for  variety,  and  how  far  to  the  composite  character 
of  his  style  (he  has  borrowed  from  many  quarters),  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  with  accuracy. 

2  This  work  (2d  edition)  will  be  cited  henceforth  simply  as  Draeger. 

'  This  and  similar  references  are  to  the  treatise  on  Latin  Syntax  in  Mullet's 
Handbuch,  2\  pp.  386-531. 
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strue  ad  collegam  with  venisse,  A  precisely  similar  passage 
is  GelL  XVI.  3.  2  ad  quendam  aegrum  cum  isset  visere.  It 
might,  of  course,  be  suggested  that  in  Ter.  Hecy,  189  (Nostra 
ilico  It  visere  ad  earn)  the  words  ad  earn  should  be  joined  to 
//  and  not  to  visere.  But  here  the  order  of  words,  as  well  as 
the  parallels  at  verses  237  and  339,  point  the  other  way.  I 
know  of  no  instance  of  visere  ad  or  revisere  ad  in  any  prose 
writer  of  the  best  period.  Gellius  himself  often  uses  visere 
as  fully  transitive,  e,g,  xvi.  19.  5,  23 ;  xii.  5.  i ;  ii.  2.  i ;  ii.  26.  i. 

In  the  following  passages  ad  with  the  accusative  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  a  simple  dative  of  the  classical  period : 

(i)  ii.  21.  6  tum  quispiam  ex  his,  qui  se  ad  litteras  memori- 
asque  veteres  dediderat,  Draeger  i.  576  cites  Livy  xxvii.  15. 
2  ad  .  .  .  consulem  .  .  .  Lucani  .  .  .  dediderunt  sese ;  also 
examples  of  deditio  ad  from  viii.  25  and  xxviii.  22.  Livy  also 
usesf  restituere  ad  and  proditio  ad.  In  all  these  phrases  the 
physical  meaning  of  the  verb  or  the  noun  is  preserved,  and 
the  preposition  is  amply  justified  by  the  idea  of  motion 
inherent  in  that  force.  See  Kiihnast  ZmVr«.  Synt.  p.  154; 
Nagelsbach  Lat,  Stilist,  §  123.  i.  In  Gellius,  however,  the 
verb  has  its  transferred  sense,  and  the  preposition  would  be 
hard  to  parallel,  at  least  from  any  earlier  author.^ 

(2)  V.  14.  10  introductus  erat  inter  complures  ceteros  ad 
pugnam  bestiarum  datos  servus  viri  consularis ;  v.  14.  27  me 
statim  .  .  .  dandum  ad  bestias  curavit. 

(3)  ii.  16.  9  (Sulpicius  Apollinaris  is  the  speaker)  Anchises 
enim,  qui  haec  ad  filium  dicit ;  xi.  4.  2  Hecuba  est  ad 
Ulixen  dicens ;  xvi.  3.  2;  xix.  5.  4  Haec  quidem  ille  ad  nos 
.  .  .  dictitabat ;  loqui  ad  i.  3.  I  ;  similar  is  i.  3.  20  his  ad 
euro  verbis  usus  est. 

(4)  ii.  26.  7  Tum  Fronto  ad  Favorinum  .  .  .  inquit ;  so 
in  ii.  29.  11;  xix.  8.  9;  xix.  10.  13.^  See  Petschenig  in 
Wolfflin's  Arckiv.  5,  576. 

^  Dedere^  in  the  physical  sense,  is  constructed  with  the  dative,  ii.  12.  6;  x.  12. 
2;  xii.  I.  21.  The  dative  occurs  also  at  iii.  i.  9,  xix.  2.  2,  where  the  verb  has  its 
metaphorical  meaning. 

^  For  inquit  with  the  dative,  cf.  i.  xo.  ij  xix.  13.  2,  4;  Weissenbom  on  Livy 
iv.  40.  6. 
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(5)  xvii.  6.  6  quae  ex  suis  bonis  (mulier)  retinebat  neque 
ad  virum  tramittebat  ea  *  recipere '  dicebatur ;  perhaps  xviii. 
2.  4  Quaestio  .  .  .  non  soluta  autem  tratnittebatur  ad  eum, 
qui  sortito  successerat  Here,  however,  the  construction 
may  well  be  due  to  the  idea  of  motion  implied  in  the 
verb. 

Cum  is  needless  and  contrary  to  best  prose  usage,  xx.  i.  21 
quaeso  tecum;  compare  Fronto  168.  12  Naber.  Contrast 
quaeso  te  ix.  2.  5  ;  xvi.  6.  lO ;  xviii.  3.  5  ;  xviii.  7.  2.  Quaeso 
tecum  is  formed  apparently  after  the  analogy  of  orare  cum, 
of  which  Holtze  Synt.  Prise,  Lat,  i.  97  cites  numerous 
examples  from  Plautus.     See  Schmalz,  §  140. 

De  more  with  a  limiting  genitive  is  twice  used  instead  of 
the  simple  ablative :  iii.  3.  4  versus  .  .  .  qui,  quoniam  sunt, 
ut  de  illius  Plauti  more  dicam,  Plautinissimi ;  iii.  3.  15  probra 
in  principes  civitatis  de  Graecorum  poetarum  more  dicta. 
Compare  Draeg.  i.  630.  We  may  note  the  preposition  also 
in  V.  13.  2  ex  moribus  populi  Romani;  and  xv.  15.  4  per 
compositi  vocabuli  morem.  Elsewhere  arbitratu,  mre,  more, 
moribus,  ratione,  and  ritu,  when  modified  by  an  adjective  or 
limiting  genitive,  are  found  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposi- 
tion; see  i.  12.  II ;  xvi.  11.  6;  iv.  4.  i  ;  iv.  11.  10;  vi.  4.  in 
lemm. ;  xiii.  23.  i ;  x.  24.  3  ;  xi.  i.  4;  xiv.  7.  4;  vi.  15  in 
lemm. ;  x.  28.  2;  xvii.  10.  2;  i.  7.  17;  i.  16  in  lemm.;  i.  22. 
9;  V.  3.  5  ;  xviii.  15.  2 ;  i.  12  in  lemm. 

Ex  appears  in  an  extraordinary  construction  at  iv.  11.  i 
Opinio  vetus  falsa  occupavit  et  convaluit  Pythagoram  philoso- 
phum  non  esitavisse  ex  animalibus.  In  iv.  11.  9  and  xi.  7.  3 
esitare  is  fully  transitive.  Equally  strange  is  degustare  ex, 
V.  16.  5  degustare  ex  philosophia  censet,  non  in  eam  ingur- 
gitandum.  See  Ribbeck's  note  (in  the  Trag,  Rom.  Frag)  on 
Ennius  340.  Compare  also  Tertull.  De  Spect.  13  sed  neque 
de  sacrificato  et  parentato  edimus,  and  the  colloquial  English 
*  eat  of  '  and  'taste  of.'  Degustare  is  transitive  in  its  literal 
meaning  xiii.  5.  8,  9.  "  Ex  is  needless  again  vi.  3.  47  ex  summa 
ope  nititur.  Compare  Draeg.  i.  638.  8  and  contrast  iv.  8. 
4  summa  ope  adnixus  est ;  ii.  25.  4  summa  ope  defensitavit. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  his  smaller  text  (Teubner  1886) 
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Hertz  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  ex  here  and 
brackets  it.^ 

Further  extensions  of  the  use  of  ex  may  be  seen  at  x.  12.  5 
Sinistrum  pedem  ait  chamaeleontis  ferro  ex  igni  calefacto 
torreri ;  xvii.  15.  7  vulnera  ex  sagittis  facta. 

As  might  be  expected,  Gellius  displays  a  strong  tendency 
to  substitute  de  or  ex  with  the  ablative  for  the  partitive 
genitive.  See  Draeger  i.  458.  7 ;  458.  10.  The  following 
citations  will  speak  for  themselves :  vi.  3.  7  non  pauci  ex 
summatibus  viris ;  x.  12.  i  ex  quibus /tz/zr^  haec;  pleriqiie 
with  genitive  xiii.  3.  i,  xiii.  30.  i,  xvi.  9.  2,  but  with  ex  xiii. 

22.  3 ;  aliquisy  aliquid  with  gen.  xv.  6.  I,  xvi.  2.  9,  xix.  2.  6, 
with^.rxii.  13.  2,  iv.  i.  12;  nihil  with  gen.  xiii.  25.  28,  xvii. 
5.  I,  xvii.  20.  9,  xvii.  1 1.  5,  but  in  the  same  paragraph  ne  quid 
ex  esca  potuve  (cf.  §  6) ;  qui  ex  xii.  3.  i  ;  quidant  e  or  ex  iv. 

10.  3,  iv.  16.  3,  V.  10.  2,  xii.  6.  I  ;  quern  ex  omnibus  praestare 
ceteris  putet  xv.  24.  i ;  si  quis  pugnare  secum  ex  omni 
Romano  exercitu  auderet  ix.  11.  5  ;  ex  Claudiis  .  .  .  quis  erat 
cgregia  atque  praestanti  fortitudine,  Nero  appellatus  est  xiii. 

23.  8 ;  qitis  (indef.)  with  gen.  xviii.  7.  2 ;  quid  (indef.)  with 
gen.  xvi.  6.  4,  with  ex  xvii.  11.  5,  6,  xvii.  15.  i ;  quisnam  with 
gen.  xiv.  i.  24,  but  with  ex  ii.  4.  i  ;  quispiam  de  iii.  i.  5,  v.  4. 

2,  XV.-  9.  3,  quispiam  ex  ii.  21.  6,  vi.  i.  9,  ix.  15.  2,  xv.  i.  3  ; 
quisquam  with  gen.  ix.  11.  i,  but  nemo  quisquam  ex  consilio, 
xii.  7.  4;  aliquot  ex  ix.  2.  6,  but  gen.  xviii.  5.  7;  ex  quibus 
omnibus  si  nulla  re  probaretur  xiv.  2.  7;  uter  ex  i.  13.  11, 
xiv.  2.  21 ;  ^4:  quibus  aliquammultos  iii.  10.  17;  ww/zj"  ^.r  i.  15. 

11,  V.   13.  3,  vi.   I.  7,  xi.  9.   I,  xvi.  8.   13,  xvii.  21.  4,  xviii. 

3.  5,  xix.  10.  4 ;  solus  ex  iv.  i.  23,  xiii.  14.  4 ;  earum  una  est 
.  .  .  altera  .  .  .  tertia  ii.  7.  3,  eorum  alia  .  .  .  alia  xv.  27.  2, 
alii  nostrorum  .  .  .  alii  xvi.  8.  9,  but  ex  his  alter  .  .  .  alter 
xviii.  9.  2,  pati  necesse  est  ex  duobus  incommodis  alterum 
V.  II.  7,  ex  duobus  contrariis  .  .  .  alterum  vii.  13.  11,  ex  his 
.  .  .  unus  atque  alter  xvii.  3.  2  ;  prima  ex  xii.  15.  2  ;  secundus 
ex  xiii.  28.  I ;  tertium  ex  ii.  6.  19,  vi.  2.  9,  but  postremus  with 
genitive  ii.   29.  20,  xviii.  2.   14;  dtio  ex  iii.   10.  3,  vii.   14  in 

*  If  ex  be  retained,  compare  Plaut.  Most  620  Ex  summis  opibus^  and  see 
Lorenz  and  Tyrrell  ad  loc. 
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lemm.,  xix.  2  in  lemm.,  tris  ex  i.  19.  5,  tres  with  gen.  xiii.  10. 
2\  posterius  ex  ii.  21.  11.  Miscellaneous  examples  with  ex^ 
not  readily  classified,  and  too  long  to  quote  here,  may  be 
found  at  i.  3.  i,  i.  25.  13,  ii.  15.  4,  iii.  14.  8,  iv.  10.  5,  iv.  18.  2, 
ix.  15.  9,  X.  4.  3,  xi.  18.  5,  xi.  18.  8,  xii.  5.  4,  xiii.  23.  3,  xiv.  6. 
4,  xvii.  5.  3,  xvii.  14.  4. 

In  expressions  of  time  and  place  Gellius  often  writes  in 
where  in  the  classical  period  the  simple  temporal  or  locative 
ablative  would  have  sufficed.  Of  the  use  of  in  with  phrases 
of  time  Draeg.  i.  532  cites  but  a  single  example  from  Gellius 
(i.  3.  3).  I  append  a  complete  list  of  the  passages  which 
belong  here.^ 

(i)  Phrases  with  simple  ablative,  (fi)  Expressions  con- 
taining the  word  tempore  or  temporibus :  certo  t.  anni  ii.  22. 
25  ;  eo  t.  i.  12.  9,  i.  25.  9,  xiv.  7.  8  ;  eodem  t.  iii.  9.  4,  iii.  11. 
3,  V.  6.  13,  xii.  7.  2,  xiii.  25.  12,  xiv.  i.  15,  xiv.  7.  4,  xvii.  21.  39, 
xix.  II.  2 ;  ad  id  t.  quo  iv.  4.  3  ;  quo  primum  t.  xiv.  i.  19,  xiv. 

2.  i;  utroque  t.  xx.  5.  5;  suo  t.  x.  11.  3;  exploratissimo 
iudicii  t.  xii.  8.  4;  nuptiarum  t.  xiv.  i.  20;  t.  nimis  rudibus 
XV.  II.  3;  isdem  t.  xvii.  21.  3,  7,  48;  istis  t.  xvii.  21.  11; 
quibus  t.  xvii.  21  in  lemm.  and  §  i  ;  quibusdam  t.  isdem  xvii. 
21.  18;  diversis  t.  xiv.  i.  29;  temporibus  vitae  tuae  ix.  3.  5  ; 
Divi  Hadriani  temporibus  xi.  15.  3;  asperis  rei  publicae  t. 
xvi.  10.  13;  difficillimis  r.  p.  t.  xvi.  10.  14.  ip)  Expressions 
containing  the  word  tempestate  or  tempestatibus :  ea  t.  xvii. 
21.  20,  38,  XX.  5.  7;  qua  t.  iii.  15.  4,  xv.  11.  5,  xvii.  21.  17; 
isdem  t.  xvii.  21.  36. 

(2)  Phrases  expressed  by  in  with  the  ablative,  {a)  Ex- 
pressions containing  tempore  or  temporibus:  in  eo  tempore 
i.  9.  6,  ii.  6.  7,  ii.  12.  i,  ii.  22.  27,  iii.  4.  2,  vi.  5.  5,  ix.  11.  4, 
xiv.  2.  II,  XV.  4.  3,  xvi.  3.  9,  xvii.  21.  29;  eodem  in  t.  xiv.  i. 
9,  xiv.  2.  19;  in  hoc  t.  xvii.  21.  18;  omni  in  t.  xiii.  28.  4,  ix. 

3.  2 ;  quo  in  t.  ii.  13.  4 ;  quodam  in  t.  xvi.  1 1.  4 ;  ullo  in  t.  ii. 
6.  18;  in  isdem  t.  iii.  4.  3,  xv.  23.  i ;  in  temporibus  aetatis 
suae  ix.  4.  13 ;  in  t.  difficillimis  xv.  22.  2 ;  in  t.  rei  (publicae) 

^  To  facilitate  comparison,  1  have  brought  together  the  examples  of  the  simple 
ablative,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  preposition  seems  to  convey  no  special 
meaning. 
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difficillimis  iv.  8.  4.  iff)  in  ea  tempestate  xx.  i.  31.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  two  constructions  often  stand  side  by 
side  in  the  same  chapter  (as  in  xvii.  21)  with  no  appreciable 
difference  of  nteaning.^ 

In  other  temporal  expressions  the  same  fluctuation  is 
observable,  though  here  the  simple  ablative  prevails.  Cora- 
pare  Hotneri  aetate  iii.  16.  16  with  in  aetate  M.  Tullii  xvii.  2. 

5,  in  veterum  aetate  iii.  18.  4,  or  qui  in  his  aetatibus  nati 
fuissent  xvii.  21.  I  (see  Draeg.  i.  531.  7);  eodem  temporis 
puncto  xiv.  I.  26,  eodem  ictu  temporis  xiv.  i.  27,  side  by  side 
with  in  eodem  illo  puncto  (temporis)  §  26.  In  phrases  like 
bello  Indicoy  bello  Punico^  the  simple  ablative,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  is  invariable.  Eo  die,  uno  die,  eodem  die  are 
common.  In  fact  in  is  coupled  with  dies  apparently  only 
in  iv.  9.  5  dies  in  quibus ;  xvi.  3.  9  in  diebus  frigidissirais. 
In  phrases  with  mensis,  Gellius  seems  to  use  either  con- 
struction at  will,  whether  the  meaning  be  simply  in  or  in 
the  course  of.  Compare  iii.  16  passim.  With  anno,  aestu, 
aestate,  the  preposition  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found.^ 

Much  more  pronounced  is  the  tendency  to  join  in  with 
hco  and  locisj  even  when  accompanied  by  an  attributive. 
Indeed,  the  simple  ablative  in  such  cases  is  rare,  for  we  can 
cite  only  alio  loco  ii.  6.  22,  iii.  14.  10,  vi.  17.  9,  vi.  20.  5  ; 
aliquot  locis  ii.  6.  2 1 ;  locis  plerisque  ii.  20.  5  ;  quo  loco  xiii. 
21.  I ;  villam,  quae  est  in  agro  Attico  loco,  qui  appellatur 
Cephisiae  xviii.  10.  i ;  in  area  Vulcani  sublimiore  loco  iv.  5. 
4;  multis  locis  vi.  3.  52;  suo  utrumque  loco  xiii.  21.  6.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  following  long  list  of  phrases 
which  show  in:  with  alio  i.  16.   10,  i.  25.  2,  ii.  30.  10,  iv.  16. 

6,  v.  8.  5,  V.  12.  10,  ix.  9.  7,  X.  3.  5,  xiii.  7.  5,  xiii.  21.  7,  25, 
xiv.  7.  13,  xvii.  I.  9,  xvii.  13.  8,  xix.  14.  8,  xx.  i.  27;  aliquo 
xviil  /^  \\\  eo  xvii.  11.  6,  xx.  6.  i  ;  hoc  i.  22.  12,  ii.  23.  13,  iv. 


*  Omitting  i.  3.  7,  ii.  6.  10,  xiv.  2.  17,  where  it  cannot  be  certainly  said  whether 
we  have  the  simple  ablative,  or  the  ablative  with  in,  we  find  40  instances  of  the 
ablative  against  25  examples  of  the  prepositional  formula. 

*  We  may  note  also  adlavandi  tempus  xviii.  13.  2;  id  temporis  xviii.  6.  I;  ad 
id  diet  ubi  iam  vesperaverat  xvii.  8.  i.  These  seem  equivalent  to  a  temporal 
ablative. 
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II.  10,  vii.  16.  3,  ix.  I.  9,  ix.  12.  8,  ix.  14.  8,  x.  13.  i,  xiii.  11. 
7,  xiii.  25.  32,  xiii.  31.  12,  xvii.  10.  9,  xx.  6.  9,  xiii.  21.  18, 
xviii.  I.  6;  eodem  iv.  9.  2,  xii.  2.  10,  xii.  8.  4,  xiii.  21.  10,  xiv. 
I.  15,  XX.  5.  5  ;  isto  xiii.  21.  20;  omni  xiii.  28* in  lemm.  and 
§4,  xiii.  29.  5  ;  suo  xiii.  21.  11 ;  quodam  xiii.  21.  25  ;  prima 
ii.  7.  10,  vii.  14.  6;  /^r//^  v.  13.  2,  vii.  14,  6;  ««^  vi.  20.  5  ; 
utroque  xiii.  25.  7 ;  ^«^  i.  22.  7,  xv.  30.  7,  xviii.  5.  7,  xx.  6.  2 ; 
quoqiw  xiv.  2.  17 ;  quo  in  loco  cunque  xi.  7.  3 ;  f«  A?^^  per 
augurem  constituto  xiv.  7.  7 ;  /c?^2//«  /«  ^//^  ii.  23.  8,  x.  15.  24, 
XV.  22.  8,  xiii.  31.  14;  his  xvi.  19.  19,  xviii.  10.  3  ;  illis  vii.  3. 
I  ;  isdetn  iv.  I.  23,  v.  2.  5;  multis  i.  15  in  lemm.,  ii.  8.  9; 
publicis  ii.  2.  9;  non  pattcis  xx.  6.  3;  iniquis  xvii.  21.  36; 
diversis  xiii.  21.  3,  xvii.  21.  i  ;  in  locis  Italiae  silvestribus 
XV.  16.  2;  /«  locis  solis  ix.  9.  14;  in  locis  tectis  x.  15.  20; 
Z^r^  /«  qiiibus  ii.  20.  I,  ii.  20.  8,  vii.  6.  8,  xvi.  11.5;  quibusdam 
xvii.  9.  2. 

/«  principio  does  duty  for  the  simple  principio  ii.  12.  2 
tenuit  nos  gravis  quaedam  in  principio  admiratio.  The  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  narrative  is  marked  by  turn  §  3.  Cf.  §  4 
in  principio  coercendae  seditioni  impares;  xvii.  20.  4.  For 
the  ^\m^\^ principio  see  Xvii.  10.  11.  So primo  xix.  i.  19,  but 
in  primo  xvi.  8.  2.  See  Draeg.  i.  532,  and  Weissenbom 
on  Livy  xxxix.  31.  2. 

Praestare  in  Cicero  and  Caesar  is  constructed  with  the 
dative,  in  Nepos,  Livy,  and  Quintilian  now  with  the  dative, 
now  with  the  accusative.  Gellius  goes  far  beyond  these 
constructions  in  xviii.  3.  6  elegit  virum  fortitudine  atque 
iustitia  praeter  alios  praestantem.  Elsewhere  we  find  the 
dative,  xx.  5.  8,  or  the  accusative  xiii.  5.  3,  xix.  12.  i.  See 
Wilkins  on  Cicero  De  OraL  ii.  5. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  Gellius*  fondness  for  prepo- 
sitions leads  him  to  repeat  them  where  they  are  not  strictly 
necessary,  and  where  no  ambiguity  would  result  from  their 
.omission.  Compare  i.  3.  8  contra  legem  contraque  ius ;  i.  3. 
9  contra  ius  contrave  morem ;  x.  3.  7  contra  ius  contraque 
leges ;  xiv.  i.  i  de  motu  deque  positu  stellarum  ;  xv.  3.  2 
verba  haec  aufugio  et  aufero  composita  quidem  esse  ex  prae- 
positione  ab  et  ex  verbis  fugio  et  fero  (but  §  4  compositum 
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ex  ab  praepositione  et  verbo  aestumo) ;  vi.  19.  6  iuravit  palam 
in  amicitiam  inque  gratiam  se  cum  P.  Africano  non  redisse ; 
xiil  23.  16  praeter  Plautum  praeterque  Gelliura ;  xx.  i.  22 
pro  .  .  .  et  pro  .  .  .  ac  pro  .  .  .  proque.  For  other  examples, 
see  xvi.  5.  12  ante ;  xvi.  13.  2  ^;  ii.  15  in  leram.,  ix.  7.  i,  xi. 
3.  I,  xi.  16.  7,  xi.  18.  17  ad;  xviii.  7.  8  aptid ;  xii.  5.  4  contra 
contraque ;  ii.  8.  7,  x.  22.  24,  xiii.  25.  11,  xv.  9  in  lemm.  <:^/;«; 
i.  15.  I,  xiv.  I.  24,  xiv.  2.  II,  XV.  12  in  lemm.,  xviii.  6,  ^  de  ac 
de ;  xii.  5.  6  ^  atque  de ;  vi.  3.  45,  vii.  8  in  lemm.,  xv.  11.  r, 
xviii.  5.  <^  de  et  de:  xi.  5.  in  lemm.  de  .  ,  ,  deque  .  .  .  deque ; 
i.  21.  2  ex  atque  ex ;  iv.  il,  7  e  et  ex ;  xiii.  17.  4  ex  et  ex; 
praef.  16,  i.  16.  6,  ii.  28.  2,  v.  2.  4,  vi.  i.  3,  xii.  i.  18,  xiii.  21. 
16,  xvii.  21.  32  in  atque  in;  i.  26.  3,  vii.  2.  8,  13,  vii.  13.  9, 
X.  II.  3,  xi.  I.  7,  xiii.  13.  I,  xviii.  5.  i,  xviii.  10.  8,  10  in  et  in; 
i.  17.  I  per;  vi.  3.  li  pro  ac  pro ;  xi.  I.  2,  xiii.  21.  i<)  pro 
proque;  xviiL  7.  5  pro  et  pro  et  pro  (bis).  Numerous^  as 
these  examples  are,  they  are  yet  in  a  decided  minority  when 
compared  with  the  cases  where  the  repetition  is  necessary, 
or  where  the  preposition  governs  two  or  more  nouns. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Gellius  reveals  a  liking  for 
unusual  prepositional  compounds.  Some  he  seems  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  archaic  writers ;  e,g,,  condignus,  condigne, 
commoliri,  complacere,  condormiscere,  consilescere,  demul- 
cere,  demutare.  Others  again  are  apparently  iira^  elprjfiiva : 
commurmuratio,  condecore  (xiv.  4.  i),  confabricari,  conflacce- 
scere,  congerminare,  contemporaneus,  deculpatus,  dehonestus, 
devenustare,  devergentia,  exsordescere,  incavillari,  irrobora- 
scere,  perinconsequens,  praemandere,  praemoderans,  prae- 
nimis,  praerancidus,  praetermonstrare,  subargutulus,  subse- 
cundarius.  A  third  class  includes  words  which  are  voces 
Gellianae,  or  which  were  coined  by  him,  and  reappear  in  the 
pages  of  later  authors.  Here  belong  compavescere,  congela- 
scere,  consarcinare,  convallare,  convelare,  convexare,  convexio, 
obnubilare,  praelinere,  praeministrare,  praevincire,  subobscure. 

1  No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  give  an  exhaustive  list.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  compare  our  author's  practice  with  that  of  Tacitus,  who  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  (see  Gudeman  on  Dialogus  c.  10  1.  25),  or  with  that  of  his  favorite 
Cato  Censor,  as  laid  down  by  Elmer,  Amer,  Journ,  Philol,  VIII.  303. 
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I  pass  now  to  the  third  point  which  I  had  proposed  to  con- 
sider in  this  division  of  my  subject.  Not  infrequently  for  a 
non-prepositional  construction  Gellius  substitutes  a  preposi- 
tional phrase,  which,  while  not  always  in  itself  obnoxious  to 
criticism,  is  yet  less  common  than  the  construction  which 
it  supplants.  Thus  alienus  is  constructed  with  ex  xix.  7.  13, 
with  ab  L  1 1.  18,  xi.  8.  3,  xv.  21.  I,  xviii.  10.  8,  xx.  10.  4, 
never  with  a  simple  case.  For  Cicero's  practice,  see  Reid 
on  Cic.  Acad,  Pr,  ii.  25.  Nubere  is  followed  by  apud  i.  23.  8 
(contrast  the  dative  twice  in  §  10),  by  cum  vi.  i.  2.  In  and 
inter  2LXt,  somewhat  freely  used  with  the  gerund  and  gerundive : 
iii.  I.  4  longe  iam  diu  in  eo  ipse  quaerendo  fui;  iii.  7.  12 
Hostes  quorsum  ire  pergant,  in  exspectancb  sunt ;  xL  5.  3 
nihil  enim  decernunt  .  .  .  sed  in  quaerendo  semper  conside- 
randoque  sunt ;  xi.  16.  6  cum  diiitule  tacitus  in  cogitando  fuis- 
sent;  xiii.  31.  9  Pueri  in  ludo  rudes  .  .  .  non  hi  magis  in 
legendo  deridiculi  fuissent.  Draeger  2.  85 1  would  regard 
this  combination  as  archaic.  For  inter  with  the  gerund,  see 
below,  p.  25.  Compare  also  vii.  7.  5  pecunian^  emeruerat 
ex  eo  quaestu  uberem  ;  xiv.  i.  2  cibum  quaestumque  ex  men- 
daciis  captantes ;  iii.  II,  3  Varro  .  .  .  dicit  ...  id  ^^r  epi- 
grammate  ostendi  (but  abl.  alone  iii.  2.  7,  iv.  3.  3,  ii.  27.  5); 
iii  II.  4  argumentis  utitur  per  quae  ostendi  putat;  ii.  30.  6 
quod  dicimus  ex  .  .  ,  Homericis  versibus  .  .  .  adminiculari 
potest ;  xiv.  2.  i  ex  ipsa  lege  lulia  et  ex  Sabini . . .  commentariis 
commoniti  et  adminiculati  sumus ;  iv.  7.  4  tertia  syllaba  de 
Hannibalis  nomine;  iv.  17.  7  secunda  littera  in  his  verbis, 
and  similar  phrases  at  xiii.  23.  17,  xiii.  26  in  lemm.,  xvii.  3.  5, 
xvi.  14.  4. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  certainly  seems  odd  to  meet 
a  construction,  in  which,  contrary  to  the  general  practice, 
a  preposition  is  omitted^  yet  such  there  are :  ii.  29.  7  fac 
amicos  eas,  Infitias  ire  occurs  several  times,  always  with 
a  negative:  ii.  26.  7,  iv.  18.  6,  vi.  7.  8,  x.  19.  i,  xii.  2.  i, 
xvi.  19.  22,  xix.  8.  5.  This  phrase  had  already  been  used 
in  prose  by  Nepos  and  Livy :  see  Weissenborn  on  Livy  vi. 
40.  4,  and  Draeg.  i.  395.  In  iv.  6.  7  ante  sacrificia  sollemnia 
pridie,  he  treats  pridie  as  an  adverb,  though  even  in  the  best 
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writers  it  is  a  quasi-preposition  with  the  accusative.  Ex  is 
omitted,  contrary  to  his  own  custom  elsewhere,  at  iii.  15.  i 
Polycritam  nobilem  feminam  Naxo  insula :  see  below,  p.  22, 
and  Draeger  i.  498 ;  the  same  preposition  is  omitted  in 
redeuntes  Graecia  xvi.  6.  i  (Draeger  i.  497). 


II. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration  of  those  points  in  the  use 
of  the  individual  prepositions  which  seem  especially  worthy 
of  notice. 

A^  seems  to  bear  the  sense  of  "after"  xi.  7.  7  Alter  quo- 
que  a  lectionibus  id  genus  paucis  apirocalus  =  "  another  igno- 
ramus, after  (fresh  from)  a  few  readings  of  that  sort."  See 
Weiss,  on  Livy  xxxvii.  32.  12;  Peterson  on  Quint,  x.  5.  17; 
Fumeaux  on  Tac.  Ann,  i.  19.  4;  Draeg.  i.  623.  6.  Ab  has 
causal  meaning  XV.  31.  i  Demetrius  .  .  .  cui  a  peritia  disci- 
plinaque  faciendi  obsidii  machinarumque  ad  capienda  oppida 
repertarum  cognomen tum  Tro\i,opKr)Tr)^  fuit.  Draeg.  i.  623, 
7;  Kiihnast  Liv,  Synt,  p.  359;  Schmalz  §  136.  Ab  is 
coupled  with  integer  iii.  5.  i  incorruptus  et  a  stupro  integer. 
Add  to  Draeg.  i.  620,  Livy  ix.  41.  8,  xxxviii.  14.  6 ;  Seneca 
De  Ira  i.  18.  3 ;  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  52.  Otium  a  is  found  at 
praef.  23,  v.  21.  6,  xi.  3.  i,  xvi.  10.  i,  xix.  8.  i  ;  compare  Cic. 
De  Off,  iii.  2 ;  Ter.  Heaut,  75  ;  so  vacatio  a  \,  12.  7  (cf.  Livy 
xxiii.  32.  15);  vacuus  a  ii.  23.  19;  tranquillus  a  ii.  30.  3; 
tutus  av.  14.  17 ;  diverse  a  vi.  17.  9. 

Instead  of  the  instrumental  ablative  we  find  at  times  a  or 
ab  after  the  passive,  especially  when  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
sonification is  present.  Our  author's  ventures  in  this  regard, 
however,  can  easily  be  illustrated  from  earlier  writers.^  Com- 
pare ii.  6.  2  a  belua  immanissima  rapti  laniatique  ;  ii.  30.  9  ab 
aquilonibus  .  .  .  fluctus  excitatos ;  ibid,  ab  austris  .  .  .  (fluc- 
tus)  propelli;  x.  12.  2  accipitrem  ...  a  chamaeleonte  .  .  . 
detrahi ;  xii.  5.  8  voluptati  a  natura  conciliatus ;  §  9  non  victi 

^  The  form  abs  is  several  times  preserved,  in  the  formula  abs  U  ii.  26.  8,  xv.  13. 
I  (quater)  and  oddly  in  ab$  r^  xi.  I.  6,  xviii.  14.  6. 
^  Draeger  i,  548. 
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nee  oppress!  a  dolore ;  xv.  22.  5  a  cerva  sese  monitum  prae- 
dicabat;  iii.  i.  3  animum  virilem  ab  ea  (=  avaritia)  effemi- 
nari  dixit.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Gellius  is  inconsistent,  for 
in  precisely  similar  connections  the  preposition  is  not  ex- 
pressed, as  in  vii.  i.  I  neque  res  humanae  (videntur)  provi- 
dentia  gubernari ;  iv.  20.  9;  x.  6.  2;  xii.  13.  18. 

Absque  =  (i)  sine^  ii.  2.  7  Absque praeiudicio  .  .  *  tu  interea 
sede,  dum  inspicimus  quaerim usque,  utrum  conveniat  tene 
potius  sedere,  qui  pater  es,  an  filium,  qui  magistratus  est. 
Weiss ^  renders:  "Ohne  etwa  die  Absicht  zu  haben  .  .  . 
dieser  hohen  Wiirde  irgendwie  Eintrag  zu  thun  etc."  (2)  = 
praeter  "with  the  exception  of,"  xiii.  19.  4  eundem  esse  ver- 
sum  a,  paucis  syllabis,  (3)  A  true  Plautine  usage  appears  il ' 
26,  20  a.  te  uno  forsitan  lingua  prof ecto  Graeca  longe  ante- 
isset.  For  full  discussions  of  this  preposition,  see  Draeger 
I.  638;  Brix-Niemeyer  on  Plaut.  Trin.  832  ;  Dziatsko  on  Ten 
Phonn.  188;  Schraalz  §  147;  Jordan,  Kritische  Beitrdge,  pp. 
308-314;  Praun  in  Wolfflin's -^frA/z/ vi.  197-212. 

AA  i)  From  the  base-meaning  of  motion  towards  a  person 
or  place  the  idea  of  hostility  is  readily  developed,  so  that  ad 
bears  a  meaning  akin  to  that  of  contra,  adversus,  or  in.  See 
Draeg.  i.  576;  Weiss,  on  Livy  i.  5.  7.  Compare  in  Gellius 
i.  II.  9  ad  hostem  itur;  xvi.  11.  6  uti  armis  sumptis  ad  Aus- 
trum,  quasi  ad  hostem,  iure  belli  res  petitum  proficiscerentur  ; 
xvii.  21.  33  (bis);  xviii.  4.  i  dissimulationis  qua  ad  Sophistas 
utebatur ;  perhaps  also  ii.  2.  i  exercitia  corporis  ad  fortuitas 
patientiae  vices  firmandi,  and  xv.  22.  2  mentiebatur  ad  mili- 
tes.  For  this  last  phrase  compare  Plaut.  Aul.  690  Egone  ut 
te  adversum  mentiar;  Poen,  i.  2.  188  mendax  advorsum. 
2)  In  xii.  13.  20  ^^has  lost  all  idea  of  motion  and  apparently 
equals  in  with  the  ablative :  Sed  si  ex  una  tantum  parte  orbis 
ocean  us  foret,  tum  quae  terra  ad  eam  partem  foret,  citra  oce- 
anum  dici  posset.  3)  In  certain  phrases,  mostly  technical, 
ad^  aptid,  or  coram  "in  the  presence  of"  :  orationem  dicere 
ad  populum  i.  6  in  lemm.  and  §  i  ;  orat.  habere  ad  p.  xv.  12. 
I ;  oratione  qua  usus  est  ad  milites  i.  23.  i ;  verba  facere  ad 

^  Fritz  Weiss,  in  his  translation  of  Gellius,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1875,  1^* 
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populum  vi.  3.  3,  xi.  9.  i,  xiii.  16.  3  ;  sententia  ...  ad  equites 
dicta  xvi.  i.  in  lemm.  (cf.  apud  §  3) ;  ad  populum  dicere  xi.  1.7; 
diem  dicere  ad  populum  iii.  4.  i,  iv.  14.  3 ;  accusare  ad  p.  iv. 
18.  3.  4)  Two  temporal  expressions  may  be  noted  :  ad  ex- 
tremum  vi.  11.5;  ad postretnum  ii.  29.  14,  iii.  16.  20,  xiv.  i.  27. 
5)  The  modal  ad  (for  which  see  in  general  Draeger  i.  580.  6) 
appears  in  several  collocations  :  (d)  ad  hunc  modutn  i.  4.  8 ;  ad 
hunc  ferine  modutn  x.  I.  7,  xiv.  4.  2,  xviii.  10.  8  (see  Schmalz 
p.  441) ;  {b)  ad  hoc  exemplum  xviii.  13.  5  ;  ad  hanc  sententiam 
iii.  16.  19,  xiii.  4.  2,  xx.  5.  9 ;  ad  hanc  fertne  sententiam  iii.  7. 
2,  viL  2.  I,  ix.  I.  7,  ix.  3.  5,  xiii.  28.  3,  xiv.  1.2;  {c)  ad  instar 
XX.  I.  39  (see  Wolfflin,  Archiv  2,  592) ;  (d)  ad  vicem  ii.  15.  i 
(maiores  natu  a  minoribus  colebantur  ad  deum  prope  et 
parentum  vicem) ;  (e)  ad  amnssim  i.  4.  i,  xx.  i.  34;  (/)  in 
expressions  of  comparison  or  ratio :  xviii.  14.  4  Est  autem 
'hemiolios'  qui  numerum  aliquem  totum  in  sese  habet  dimi- 
diumque  eius,  ut  tres  ad  duo,  quindecim  ad  decem,  triginta 
ad  viginti.  Compare  §  5.  6)  Ad  with  its  case  is  free.ly 
attached  to  adjectives :  i.  7.  20  Illud  .  .  .  iucundius  ad  aurem 
completiusque,  insuavius  hoc  imperfectiusque  est ;  vi.  20.  2 
melius  suaviusque  ad  aures ;  xiii.  21.  20  subtilius  ad  aurem 
molliusque;  xvii.  15.  7  his  (sagittis)  ictae,  exanimatae  ferae 
teneriores  ad  epulas  fiant ;  xix.  9.  i  Adulescens  ...  ad  rem 
musicam  facili  ingenio  ac  lubenti ;  praef.  16  vescae  ad  .  .  . 
frigidae  ad. 

Adusque  twice  has  prepositional  value:  ii.  24.  15  a  trecen- 
tis  sestertiis  adusque  duo  sestertia ;  xv.  11.  2  vini  lubidine 
adusque  ludibria  ebriosus.     Draeger  i.  598. 

Adversus,  adversum.  The  forms  of  this  preposition  are 
used  indifferently  by  Gellius:  compare  xvii.  15  in  lemm. 
with  xviL  15.  I,  xiv.  i.  27  with  xvii.  i.  in  lemm.,  xiv.  i  in 
lemm.  with  xiv.  i.  i.  The  meaning  is  nearly  always  "against," 
and  there  is  present  generally  a  notion  of  hostility,  of  com- 
bat, whether  the  combat  be  the  physical  contest  of  war,  or 
the  less  dangerous  conflicts  of  wordy  disputants.  To  the 
first  class  belong  ix.  13.  20  hello  a.  Latinos  cum  esset  consul ; 
xvii.  21.  40,  46  helium  a,  Poenos ;  vi.  3.  3  regem  a,  populum 
Romanum   adiutarent;   iii.   7,   13   mittit  a,  illos  imperator. 
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Akin  to  these  passages  are  figurative  uses  like  the  following : 
iii.  6.  2  Si  .  .  .  super  palmae  arboris  lignum  magna  pondera 
imponas  .  .  .  adversus  pondus  resurgit  et  sursu7n  nititur ; 
ii.  22.  12  is  (ventus)  adversus  aquilonem  flat  (so  twice  again 
in  same  paragraph  ;  compare  exadversum  in  §  22) ;  vi.  12.  2  ; 
XV.  2.  8 ;  xii.  5.  2.  To  the  second  class  belong  v.  10.  3 ;  vii. 
8.  6;  vi.  3.  51  ;  vii.  i  in  lemm.  Quem  in  modum  respondent 
Chrysippus  adversum  eos  (the  personal  dative  occurs  i.  14,  2, 
iii.  7.  8,  vi.  2.  12);  vii.  ii.  i  ;  viii.  14  in  leram.  altercatio  a, 
quendam ;  x.  I.  5  ;  x.  19.  3;  xiv.  i.  i  diss er ere  adversum; 
xiv.  I.  27,  xvii.  I  in  lemm.  dicere  adversus ;  xiv.  i.  30;  xvii. 
1 1  in  lemm. ;  xvii.  1 5  in  lemm.  and  §  i  scribere  adversus.  In 
i.  13.  5  turn  posse  adversum  mandata  fieri  censuerunt,  the 
idea  of  strife  is  perhaps  least  plainly  present.  In  Non  igitur 
simus  adversum  decs  ingrati  iv.  18.  3,  adversum  =  erga. 

Apud  indicates  i)  nearness  to  a  thing  or  place :  aput 
mensam  ix.  9.  4 ;  aput  eandem  mensam  xii.  8.  2 ;  apud  men- 
sam  Favorini  ii.  22.  i ;  Favorinus  .  .  .  apud  mensam  suam 
.  .  .  denarravit,  ibid.  §  27 ;  apud  mensam  Tauri  xvii.  8  in 
lemm. ;  apud  cenam  Favorini  iii.  19.  i ;  aput  eius  lecti  ful- 
crum X.  15.  14  (it  should  be  noted  that  this  chapter  is  largely 
borrowed,  probably  from  Fabius  Pictor);  apud  duo  ista 
foramina  xvii.  11.  4;  apud  tribunalia  i.  22.  2;  apud  Mausoli 
sepulcrum  x.  18  in  lemm. ;  Pisis  apud  lovem  Olympium  i. 
I.  2 ;  apud  fanum  Carmen tis  xviii.  7.  2 ;  apud  orientum  occi- 
dentemque  ii.  22.  18;  apud  eandem  caeli  plagam  ix.  4.  6. 
(Just  above  in  the  same  paragraph  he  writes  sub  eadem 
regione  caeli ;  sub  also  xiv.  i.  8).  Here  too  we  must  include 
xiv.  I.  3  Si  vitae  mortisque  homlnum  rerumque  humanarum 
omnium  tempus  et  ratio  et  causa  in  caelo  et  apud  Stellas 
foret,  where  the  meaning  seems  to  be  "if  the  time  etc.  were 
lodged  in,  were  under  the  control  of.'*  Four  times  apud 
stands  with  the  name  of  a  river :  vii.  3.  i,  xiv.  i.  9  (bis),  xvii. 
21.  13 ;  with  the  name  of  a  city  (probably =' near,'  not  'in') 
iii.  15.  4,  vi.  8.  2,  xvii.  21.  §§  23,  26,  30,  36.  Add  finally 
apud  Sirenios  scopulos  xvi.  8.  17.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
transfer  from  the  idea  of  rest  or  presence  near  a  place  to  that 
of  presence  or  rest  in  a  place,  so  that  apud  with   its  case 
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equals  in  with  the  ablative.  In  this  matter,  however,  Gellius 
has  been  very  temperate,  as  but  a  few  clear  examples  can 
be  cited  :  ix.  4.  9  esse  item  alia  aput  ultimas  orientis  terras 
miracula  homines ;  ibid.  §  10  gentera  esse  aiunt  aput  extrema 
Indiae,  In  xvi.  10.  1 1  to  which,  in  illustration  of  this  mean- 
ing, reference  is  made  by  Draeger  (both  in  his  Hist.  Synt. 

1.  586  and  Syntax  und  Stil  des  Tacitus  §  82),  the  phrase  apud 
rem  publicam  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  in  re  publica 
"under  a  democratic  form  of  government."  Perhaps  we 
may  add  xviii.  3.  i  oratorum  qui  apud  contiones  Atheniensium 
floruerunt.  A  clearer  instance  is  v.  4.  i  apud  Sigillaria, 
for  which  in  Sigillariis  is  written  ii.  3.  5.  For  this  use 
in  general  see  Draeger  as  cited  above,  and  Schmalz  §  1 14. 
2)  Apud  very  frequently  denotes  nearness  to  a  person. 
Various  shades  of  meaning  must  be  distinguished,  a)  In  the 
presence  of,  compare  coram :  i.  2.  2  cum  essemus  apud  eum 
("in  his  company'*)  in  villa;  i.  4.  8 ;  i.  6.  5  ;  viii.  3  in  lemm. ; 
xi.  7.  3  cum  apud  (before)  praefectum  urbi  verba  faceret 
(so  xiii.  23.  13);  xvi.  i.  3;  xvii.  21.  45;  xviii.  i.  15.  b)  At 
the  house  of:  vii.  13  in  lemm. ;  xi.  13.  i ;  xv.  17.  i ;  xvii.  20. 
i;  iii.  2.  12;  V.  5.  I  apud  regem  Antiochum,  and  similar 
phrases  at  viii.  9  in  lemm.,  xvii.  9.  21,  xv.  20.  9,  xvii.  21.  41. 
Under  this  head  fall  also  i.  2.  i  cum  apud  magistros  Athenis 
essemus;  xviii.  5.  7  Cumque  aliquot  eorum,  qui  aderant, 
'quadrupes  ecus*  apud suum  quisque grammaticum  legisse  se 
dicerent ;  x.  16.  2  aput  inferos,  c)  In  technical  phrases,  like 
apud  censores,  iudices,  consuleSy  apud  corresponds  to  our  "in 
the  presence  of,"  "before"  :  i.  5.  3  apud  consilium  iudicjim ; 
iv.  20.  6,  V.  10.  6,  V.  19.  3,  vi.  3.  18,  19,  vii.  1 1.  2,  xiv.  i.  4,  xiv. 

2.  8,  14,  17,  21,  XV.  28.  3.  Draeger  i.  584  marks  iurare  apud 
as  rare :  note  then  ii.  24.  2.  d)  With  a  plural  noun,  apud 
winter:  i.  13.  1 1  ;  xiv.  3.  9  oritur  apud  diversos  favisores  .  .  . 
contentio ;  ibid.  §  1 1  apud  alios  uter  esset  exsuperantior 
certabatur.  When  combined  with  a  plural  noun  describing 
a  nation  or  a  class  of  persons,  apud  calls  attention  to  a  cus- 
tom, or  belief,  which  obtains  among  such  persons.  Examples 
are:  apud  Graecos  i.  8.  4;  ii.  26.  16;  xiii.  23.  19;  ii.  15.  2;  ii. 
19.  4;   vi.   18.   I ;  X.  3.   13  aput  civis  Romanos  (=from  the 
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standpoint  of);  x.  4.  2;  xL  18  in  lemm.,  also  §§  16,  17;  xii. 
5.4;  xvi.  2  in  lemm.  Sometimes  in  virtue  of  the  meaning 
of  particular  words,  such  phrases  have  a  temporal  value: 
vi.  15.  I  apud  veteres ;  ii.  15.  I  apud  antiquissimos  Romano- 
rum  (compare  antiquittis  in  the  lemma);  iL  24.  i ;  iv.  20.  12. 
e)  Apud  with  the  name  of  an  author  =  *' in  the  works  of,"  is 
extremely  common.  Slight  extensions  of  this  use  are  to  be 
recognized  in  the  following  passages:  praef.  18  apud  alium ; 
xiii.  22.  7  apud  quetnquam  alium;  i.  7.  18  apud  veteres  scrip- 
tores ;  ii.  20.  4;  V.  20.  4  apud  Graecorum  idoneos ;  x.  26.  5 
apud  scriptorem  idoneum ;  xi.  6.  3;  xiii.  25.  18  apud  eundem 
poetam  ;  xvii.  2.  9  nee  facile  id  reperias  apud  civilium  causa- 
rum  oratores ;  xix.  13.  4;  xx.  7.  I  apud  Graecos  poetas.  Yet 
side  by  side  with  apud  Vergilium  iv.  17,  §§  5,  9,  we  find  in 
Vergilio  §11,  and  again  at  xv.  13.  10.  /)  Certain  phrases 
deserve  special  notice.  Aput  me  (se)  quaerere}  exquirere 
occurs  three  times  in  the  sense  of  "to  think  out  for  myself"  : 
xi.  3.  I  quaerere  nonnumquam  aput  memet  ipsum  soleo  res 
eiusmodi ;  xii.  6.  3  Hoc  qui  nolit  diutius  aput  sese  quaerere 
("  Wer  selbst  nicht  lange  erst  bei  sich  dariiber  denken  will ") ; 
xi.  16.  3.  Aput  aures  (a  Tacitean  phrase :  see  Furneaux  on 
Ann.  i.  31.  5)  may  be  found  at  ix.  15.  5.  With  apud  sensus 
nostras  xi.  5.  7  we  may  compare  Livy  vi.  39.  1 1  apud  animos^ 
with  Weissenborn's  notes :  see  also  Draeger  i.  584,  3.^ 

Circa  =  ^  "concerning,"  xi.  14  in  lemm.  Sobria  et  pul- 
cherrima  Romuli  regis  responsio  circa  vini  usum.  On  the 
origin  and  development  of  this  preposition  see  WolfHin, 
Arch.iv  5.  295  ;  on  its  meaning  here  see  Gudeman  on  Tac. 
Dial,  3  ;  Draeger  Syntax  und  Stil  §  85 ;  Schmalz  §  129. 

Citra  =  sine  is  rare,  occurring  only  vii.  14.  4  citra  poenam 
{hut  sine  poena  iv.  12.  i);  xii.  12.  i  res  criminosas  citra  peri- 
culum  confiteri.     Draeger  i.  616. 

Clam.  In  ii.  23.  16  Ea  res  clam  patrem  fuit,  Gellius  is 
probably  borrowing  from  Caecilius.  See  the  whole  context. 
Wolfflin  {Archiv  7.  278)  regards  clam  patrem  as  an  old  for- 

*  Compare  mecum  quaerere  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  ii.  A  i;   agitare  mecum,  secum, 
cum  animo. 
2  For  the  prepositional  causa  see  below  on  gratia. 
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mula,  a  view  supported  by  the  citations  in  Holtze  i.  213, 
Draeger  i.  665. 

Cum  with  its  substantive  is  frequently  used  in  modal  rela- 
tions, to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  an  action  is  performed 
or  to  point  out  an  attendant  circumstance,  e,g.,  viii.  i  in  lemm. 
cunt  vitio  dicer e ;  xii.  12.  I  callide  et  cum  astii;  xi.  16.  7  cum 
industria  et  celeritate ;  \x,  2.  S  cum  bona  venia  dicas  mihi; 
xviii.  I.  9  cum  bona  venia  respondeas  (but  bona  venia^  die 
mihi  xvii.  4.  2) ;  xv.  3.  5  quod  sit  cum  honore  multo  dictum 
P.  Nigidii;  xvii.  6.  4  cum  pace^  autem  cumque  venia  istorum 
.  .  .  dictum  hoc  sit;  twice  with  parts  of  esscy  iv.  2.  13,  vi. 
22.  3.  For  other  instances  see  i.  3.  29,  i.  15.  2,  i.  17  in  lemm., 
L  23.  I,  ii.  8.  9,  ii.  22.  27,  iv.  i.  i,  iv.  18.  5,  v.  2.  4,  vi.  22  in 
lemm.  and  §  i,  ix.  8  in  lemm.,  x.  22.  24,  xi.  2.  i,  xii.  i.  8,  xii. 
13.  23,  xiii.  II.  4,  xiii.  25.  11,  xiii.  28.  i.  A  noteworthy  ex- 
pression is  omnes  cum  uno ;  iii.  7.  16  Quadringenti  omnes 
cum  uno  .  .  .  cadunt.     Ad  unum  omnis  interisse  xvi.  1 1.  8. 

Cum  stands  before  the  relative,  an  order  which  became 
common  after  Cicero's  time  ;  see  Greef  in  Philologus  32, 
p.  711  sqq.  Examples  are  cum  quo  vi.  i.  2;  vi.  3.  2;  cum 
quibus  XV.  3.  6,  xvi.  19.  21.  Conversely  ^///r///«  is  written  iv. 
I.  5,  on  which  compare  Neue-Wagener  2.  465. 

De  denotes  cause,  xvi.  6.  2  erat  oxivax  fessus^  atque  languens 
aniipus  de  aestu  maris.  Compare  Lorenz  on  fessus  de  via 
Plant.  Pseud.  640.  Other  examples  are  xii.  i.  8  nituntur  ut 
fetus  quoque  ipsi  .  .  .  aboriantur  ne  aequor  illud  ventris 
inrugetur  ac  de  gravitate  oneris  et  labore  partus  fatiscat ;  xiii. 
22.  I  Sed  si  hie  vester  huiusmodi  vestitus  de  multo  iam  usu 
ignoscibilis  est;  v.  6.  24  de  levissimis  causis.  Twice-  this 
preposition  follows  its  case,  in  the  phrase  qua  de  xii.  13.  17, 
xiv.  2.  18.  See  Wilkins*  note  on  de  quo  agitur  Cic.  De  Orat, 
i.  210;  Schmalz  §  152,  i. 

Erga  =  "  towards,"  of  friendly  relations  xiii.  4.  3  ea  mulieris 
scitae  atque  prudentis  erga  ferocem  filium  comitas,  xiii.  17.  i 
benevolentiam  erga  omnis,  xii.  4  in  lemm.  comitas  hominis 
minoris  erga  amicum  superiorem  ;  in  a  more  general  sense, 

1  See  Draeger  i.  537.  2  Draeger  i.  538, 

*  Defessus  with  simple  ablative  xiv.  5.  i,  xvi.  14.  5. 
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ii.  7.  in  lemm.  De  officio  erga  patres  liberorum,  xiil  21.  9  ut 
mos  eius  fuit  erga  indociles. 

Ex.  i)  In  making  citations,  Gellius  frequently  uses  the 
local  ex  with  a  pregnant  force,  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
brevity,  as  in  i.  6.  7  Hoc  quoque  aliud  ex  eadem  oratione ; 
ii.  26.  21  verba  ilia  ex  annali  amoenissima;  i.  21.  i  versus 
istos  ex  Georgicis  Vergilii.  Compare  also  iii.  3.  4,  6,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,^  the  titles  of  various  chapters  :  i.  6,  7 ;  ii. 
7,  23;  iii.  18;  iv.  15;  V.  9;  X.  3,  23;  xvii.  3.  In  these  pas- 
sages the  prepositional  phrase  depends  directly  upon  the 
noun.  In  L  7.  20,  i.  21.  6,  i.  22.  5,  ii.  6.  7,  iii.  16.  7,  v.  13.  5, 
vL  10.  2,  xi.  2.  2,  XV.  1.7  it  is  coupled  with  esse.  This  preg- 
nant force  disappears  when  in  similar  connections  we  find  ex 
with  commeminissey  eximerey  exscribere^  legere,  ponerey  appo- 
nerey  sumerey  subscribere,  2)  The  local  ex  also  serves  to 
point  out  the  place  from  which  a  person^  hails ;  compare 
Aesopus  ille  e  Phrygia  ii.  29.  i ;  e  Lesbo  Theophrastus  xiii. 

5.  11;  ex  insula  Creta  quispiam  xv.  2.  i ;  Graecus  quispiam 
dives  ex  Asia  xix.  i.  7  (in  §  11  divitera  ilium  Asiaticum) ; 
Adulescens  e  terra  Asia  xix.  9.  i  ;  Aristoteles  tradidit  (Home- 
rum)  ex  insula  lo  (fuisse)  iii.  1 1.  6.  Similar  are  i.  8.  i  Sotion  ex 
Peripatetica  disciplina  haut  sane  ignobilis  vir  fuit;  ii.  18.  i 
Phaedon  ...  ex  cohorte  ilia  Socratica  fuit ;  xviii.  13.  7  quo- 
dam  dialectico  ex  Platonis  diatriba.  In  the  same  meaning 
we  find  the  simple  ablative  iii.  15.  i  Polycritam  nobilem  Naxo 
insula.  Such  ablatives  are  rare  in  post-classical  times.  See 
Draeger  i.  498.  3)  The  local  ex  with  its  substantive 
denotes  the  material  out  of  which  anything  is  made,  most 
frequently  in  dependence  on  the  passive  forms  of  facerey  as 
in  V.  6.  §§  7,  9,  12,  19,  vi.  21  in  lemm.,  x.  12.  9;  with  confici 
xvii.  9.  2 ;  with  esse  iii.  i.  5  homo  ex  anima  et  corpore  est,  v. 

6.  7  Haec  (coronae)  e  lauru  erant.  In  ix.  13.  2  torquis  ex 
auro  and  xv.  i.  4  aedificatio  e  lignOy  the  prepositional  phrase 
is  exactly  equivalent  1?o  an  attributive  adjective.  See  Drae- 
ger I.  636.  Constare^  "to  consist  of"  is  construed  with  the 
ablative  xvi.  18.  2,  but  with  ex  v.  15.  8,  xviii.  15.  i,  xix.  8.  12 ; 

1  Brevity  is  studied  everywhere  in  the  lemmata. 
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consistere  takes  ex  iv.  i.  10.  For  the  classical  construction 
with  these  verbs,  see  Draeger  i.  556;  Munro  on  Lucr.  i. 
221.  4)  In  modal  relations  ex  is  common,  signifying  "in 
accordance  with."  E  re  publica  occurs  i.  23.  8,  vi.  3.  47,  xi. 
9.  I.  Less  common  formulas  are  ex  utilitate  i.  13.  i,  and 
ereiv,  14.  5  eum  sibi  recipere  non  fuisse  e  re  sua,  of  which 
the  former  is  found  first  in  the  Silver  Latin  (Draeger  i.  637), 
the  latter  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  comic  writers :  see 
Lorenz  on  Plant.  Pseud,  247.  Mark  also  xiii.  5.  5  vinum  ait 
.  .  .  non  esse  ex  valetudine  sua ;  xvii.  11.  6  ex  salutis  usu; 
i.  II.  I  ;  ii.  19.  i;  iv.  i.  14;  iv.  2.  8,  10;  iv.  11.  2,  3  ;  v.  10. 
§§  8,  10,  14  ex  pacto ;  v.  10.  §§  10,  14,  ix.  15.  8  ex  sententia 
(iudicum);  ix.  i.  8;  xiii.  8.  2;  xiv.  2.  3  ;  xv.  2.  3 ;  xv.  27.  5 
ter ;  xvi.  2.  12  ;  xvii.  2.  16  ;  xviii.  3.  4.  5)  In  a  number  of 
passages  the  idea  of  source  is  merged  into  that  of  cause 
(Draeger  i.  637):  ex  alia  qua  causa  ii.  22.  19;  ex  contraria 
causa  iv.  9.  10;  ex  ^//^  =  "wherefore"  ii.  22. '24,  xiii.  23.  5. 
Add  i.  3.  7  Hanc  capio  ex  eo  facto  molestiam ;  ii.  23.  17  ex 
eo  vitio  gravida;  iv.  14.  3  vulnus  ex  eo  lapide  ostendebat; 
xvii.  21.  32  Philippus  ex  insidiis  occiditur;  ix.  4.  4  volumina 
ex  diutino  situ  squalebant;  ii.  28.  3  ;  v.  14  in  lemm. ;  vi.  i.  5 ; 
xiii.  13.  2;  xiv.  I.  8,  23;  xiv.  2.  14;  xiv.  3.  10;  xv.  4.  3;  xv. 
io.  9;  xvi.  5.  7;  xvii.  I.  7;  xix.  4.  6;  xix.  12.  2.  6)  Ex 
with  the  ablative  interchanges  with  the  genitive :  iii.  6  in 
lemm.  lignum  ex  ea  (/.^.,  the  palm-tree),  but  §  2  palmae  arbo- 
ris  lignum ;  xix.  5.  3  aquam  ...  ex  diluta  nive,  §  5  aquam  e 
nive,  but  in  the  lemma  and  §  3  nivis  aqua.  7)  A  strange 
use  of  ex,  as  Draeger  i.  638  has  pointed  out,  occurs  in  the 
phrase  ex  persona  x.  22.  §§  I,  24.  For  the  normal  sub  persona 
compare  §  24,  xiii.  23.  11;  also  sub  historia  Gemini  Servili 
xii.  4.  I.  8)  Ex  seems  loosely  used  for  de  xvii.  9.  22  capil- 
lum  ex  capite  omni  .  .  .  deradit} 

Ezadversum  is  a  preposition  with  the  accusative  ii.  22.  22 
(lapyx)  .  .  .  videtur  e.  Eurum  flare.  Draeger  i.  595  wrongly 
refers  to  vi.  7.  4  as  supplying  another  example.  On  this 
preposition  see  C.  Hamp  in  Wolfflin's  Archiv  5.  348. 

*  For  ex  and  de  with  ablative  as  substitutes  for  partitive  genitive,  see  above, 
p.  9. 
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Extra  with  its  noun  =  a  predicate  adjective  iii.  16.  23  extra 
fidem  esse  videri  potest.     See  below  on  ultra. 

Gratia  and  Causa,  the  prepositional  ablatives,  may  for  con- 
venience be  treated  together.  In  prose  gratia  is  of  much 
the  later  origin.^  Gellius  writes  gratia  in  59  pzissages,  causa 
in  36.  Some  of  the  phrases  with  causa  have  a  technical  and 
formulaic  character,  as  matrimonii  c,  iii.  2.  12,  iv.  3.  3 ;  igno- 
miniae  c,  x.  3.  19,  x.  8.  i  ;  notae  c,  xvi.  13.  7  ;  publicae  rei  c,  xi. 
9.  I ;  liberum  quaerundorum  c,  xvii.  21.  44;  furti  faciendi  c. 
xi.  18.  22  ;  iriumviros  rei  publicae  constituencUie  c,  creates  xiv. 
7.  5  ;  praefectus  Latinarum  c.  creatus  xiv.  8  in  lemm.  and 
§  I.  Honoris  gratia  has  entirely  supplanted  honoris  causa, 
i.  23.  13,  iii.  18.  4,  iv.  10.  3.  Beside  eius  rei  c,  ii.  28.  2,  iv.  i. 
20,  iv.  6.  2  we  find  eius  rei  g,  xx.  1.3.  Elsewhere  we  find 
{a)  with  dependent  noun  gratia  i.  11.  i,  iv.  6.  8,  iv.  17.  9,  vil 

7.  4,  ix.  15.  6,  xii.  I.  24,  xvi.  3.  2,  xvi.  6.  2,  xvii.  21.  39,  48, 
xix,  14.  4,  r^TWJ^  iv.  I.  21,  vi.  4.  4,  vii.  i.  i,  xv.  27,  5,  xvii.  5.  i  ; 
{b)  with  gtrunA  gratia  praef.  17,  vi.  14.  9,  xvii.  16.  4,  vi.  17.  i, 
vii.  14.  2,  xii.  10.  3,  xiii.  18.  3,  xv.  i.  6,  xvii.  9.  22,  xvii.  12 
in  lemm.,  xvii.  20  in  lemm.,  xix.  8.  i,  causa  iii.  2.  13,  x.  23.  i, 
XV.  6.  4;  (^)  with  a  gerundive  construction  gratia  i.  9.  10, 
ii.  2.  I,  iv.  I.  II,  iv.  6.  6,  v.  3.  i,  v.  10.  9,  v.  14.  21,  vi.  3.  25, 
ix.  2.  10,  X.  24.  3,  X.  28.  I,  xi.  3.  I,  xi.  9.  I,  xiii.  14.  5,  xiii.  25: 

8,  27,  xiv.  I.  2,  xiv.  3.  4,  xiv.  5.  i,  xv.  28.  5,  xvii.  2.  i,  xvii. 
20.  4,  xviii.  3.  3,  xviii.  5.  11,  xviii.  10.  3,  5,  xix.  12. '9,  causa 
i.  3.  17,  iii.  18.  7,  vi.  3.  45,  vii.  5.  8,  xii.  i.  7,  xii.  12.  3,  xiii. 
25.  9,  19,  XV.  27.  I,  xvii.  5.  12,  xvii.  16.  5,  xviii.  10.  8,  xx.  i.  40, 
42.  Both  causa  and  gratia  always  follow  the  dependent  con- 
struction except  once  (xiv.  i.  2  ostentandi  g.  ingenii),  where 
gratia  is  inserted  between  the  parts  of  a  gerundive  expres- 
sion. On  this  order  see  Wolfflin,  Archiv  i.  174.  Sometimes 
both  words  appear  to  have  lost  all  reference  to  the  future, 
and  to  signify  "on  account  of,  because  of,"  and  so  to  be 
equivalent  to  ob  ox  propter.  The  cases  in  point  are  ii.  28.  1.2 
(too  long  to  quote) ;  iv.  8.  3  osus  eum  morum  causa  fuit ; 
iv.  3.  2  uxorem  .  .  .  morum  gratia  carissimam  habuit ;  v.  3.  4 

*  Wolfflin,  Archiv  I.  169  sqq.,  Schmalz,  p.  430. 
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virtutis  et  philosophiae  gratia  venerandus;  ix.  4.  13  ingenii 
dignitatisque  g.  auctoritate  magna  praeditus ;  xvi.  19.  4 ; 
i.  24.  i.^ 

Inter.  An  extension  of  its  use  in  local  relations  is  to  be 
recognized  at  ix.  4.  5  ea  his  commentariis  aspersi  ut  qui  eos 
lectitabit  ne  rudis  omnino  et  avriKOo^  inter  istiusmodi  rerum 
auditiones  reperiatur ;  iv.  7.  i  Probus  grammaticus  inter  suam 
aetatem  (=  inter  homines  suae  aetatis)  praestanti  scientia  fuit. 
Some  temporal  phrases  may  be  noted:  iii.  2.  8  i.  ("during") 
noctem ;  iii.  1 5.  2  i.  illud  gaudium  repente  mortuus  est ; 
xiii.  7.  I  inter  (=  in  the  course  of)  omnem  vitam.  In  x.  18.  3 
inter  lamenta  et  manus  uxoris  sepultus  est,  there  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  temporal  and  local  ideas.  (On  inter  manus  see 
Draeger  i.  609.)  Inter  ipsam  philosophi  orationent  (=dum 
philosophus  orationem  dicit)  v.  i.  3  is  also  temporal.  The 
temporal  inter  is  freely  joined  to  the  gerund,  a  construction 
unknown  to  classical  prose:  see  Draeger  i.  611  and  2.  852. 
Examples :  i.  5.  2  i.  agendum  ;  i.  12.  19  i.  capiendum  ("during 
the  ceremony  of  induction  ") ;  i.  26.  7  i.  vapulandum  ;  iii.  i.  i 
i.  ambulandum ;  xii.  12.  4  risit  satis  atque  i.  ridendum ;  xiv. 
2.  16  i.  cognoscendum ;  xv.  i.  4  i.  fabulandum ;  xv.  2.  5 
i.  bibendum;  xvii.  19.  3  i.  clamandum.  Note  finally  excellere 
inter  Sx.  9.  17. 

Intra  is  used  of  time  i.  9.  4.  See  Schmalz,  p.  445,  and 
correct  with  his  aid  Draeger  i.  612,  where  it  is  said  that 
this  use  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

Ittxta  is  a  preposition  (i)  in  local  sense  v.  12.  12,  vi.  i.  3. 
Out  of  the  local  force  springs  (2)  the  meaning  of  succession 
or  order  in  rank  or  time.  Under  this  head  fall  iv.  9.  i  iuxta 
M.  Varronem  doctissimus;  v.  13.  2  primum  iuxta  parentes 
locum;  xvii.  21.  14  iuxta  ea  tempora.  Draeger  i.  587; 
Schmalz  §  118. 

Ob  thrice  retains  its  local  meaning :  i.  2.  7  atra  verborum 
et  argutiarum  fuligine  ob  oculos  audientium  iacta;  v.  21.  4 
eas  (inauditiunculas)  quasi  pulverem  ob  oculos  .  .  .  adsper- 
gebat ;  xii.  5.  1 1  manu  alicuius  ob  oculos  .  .  .  repente  agitata. 

^  I  have  reserved  the  treatment  of  in  for  another  time. 
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See  Draeger  i.  591.  i ;  Schmalz  §  121.  Its  causal  meaning 
i?  very  common,  especially  in  phrases  with  rem  and  causam  : 
{a)  qtiam  ob  rem^  which  is  (i)  interrogative  with  the  subjunc- 
tive i.  13.  12,  ii.  21.  3,  ii.  28.  I,  iv.  15.  3,  vii.  14  in  lemm.,  ix. 
I  in  lemm.,  xiii.  15.  5,  (2)  relative  with  the  indicative  i.  16. 
9,  xi.  16.  6,  xii.  I.  14,  xiii.  17.  2,  xv.  6.  2,  xv.  20.  10;  (p)  qtiam 
ob  causam^  always  interrogative  (i)  with  indicative  xx.  i.  11, 
(2)  with  subjunctive  ii.  4.  2,  ii.  12.  2,  xii.  7  in  lemm.,  xiii.  12.9, 
xiii.  14.  4,  xiv.  6.  3,  xviii.  2.  1 1,  xix.  4.  2,  xix.  6.  3,  and  in  the 
titles  of  i.  6,  ii.  4,  iii.  i,  18,  v.  17,  vi.  4,  x.  17,  21,  xv.  17,  xvi.  6, 
xix.  I,  XX.  3 ;  (f)  ob  hanc  rem  ii.  28.  3 ;  (d)  ob  earn  rem^  iv.  5 
in  lemm.,  vi.  3.  20,  xvii.  8.  10;  (e)  ob  eam  causam  ii.  12.  i, 
ii.  16.  3,  ii.  17.  9  (followed  by  qnoniam),  iii.  18.  4,  iii.  19.  4 
(followed  by  quod)^  vi.  19.  2,  vii.  5.  5,  ix.  2.  11,  xvii.  21.  36; 
(/)  ob  hanc  causam  iv.  14.  2,  ix.  1 1.  8  ;  (^  ob  eandem  causam 
ii.  22.  14,  iv.  17,  2,  xi.  I.  2;  (K)  ob  similem  causam  v.  9.  5.  On 
these  phrases  see  Draeger  i.  592;  Wolfflin,  Archiv  i.  166. 
For  the  causal  ob  in  other  connections,  see  i.  5  in  lemm., 
i.  8.  3,  i.  23.  13,  i.  26.  s,  ii.  12.  i,  iii.  3.  15,  vi.  3.  5,  vi.  19.  6,  8, 
vii.  7.  7,  X.  6.  3,  X.  8.  3,  xii.  8.  2,  xiii.  3.  4,  xiii.  21.  14,  xvii.  6.  2, 
xviii.  2.  15. 

Of  ob  combined  with  a  substantive  and  past  passive  parti- 
ciple, a  construction  introduced  by  Livy  (Wolfflin,  Archiv  i. 
167),  there  are  but  two  examples  vi.  20.  in  lemm.  ob  aquam  sibi 
non  permissam,  xx.  i.  19  si  unus  obpecuniam  debitam  iudicatus 
addictusque  sit  pluribus.  With  the  gerundive,  likewise,  ob 
is  rarely  coupled  by  Gellius,  for  the  only  instances  quotable 
are  iii.  3.  14  ob  quaerendum  victum ;  iv.  5.  2  ob  id  fulgur 
piaculis  luendum ;  and  the  old  formula  ob  rem  dicendam 
XX.  1.7  (Wolfflin,  Archiv  i.  168).  In  ob  equi  honores  v.  2.  5, 
ob  honorem  triumphi  v.  6.  5,  ob  luxuriae  notam  iv.  8.  7,  the 
causal  idea  practically  passes  into  that  of  finality. 

Per  often  has  instrumental  force :  (d)  with  words  denoting 
persons,  i.  12.  12  gratia  Papiae  illae  legis  per  senatum  fit; 
V.  19.  I,  2 ;  ii.  12.  4;  ii.  28.  3  ;  xiii.  12.  4  per  viatorem  a  tri- 
bunis  plebi  vocatus;  xiv.  7.  8;  xvii.  17.  2 ;  xvii.  21.  36.    Occa- 

1  Qmtrast  ea  re  =  therefore  iv.  I.  13,  xx.  8.  3;  ea  sive  qua  alia  re  non  amici 
fuerunt  xii.  8.  I. 
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sionally /^r  seems  to  denote  the  agent,  as  xiv.  7.  4  ponit  .  .  . 
per  quos  senatus  haberi  soleret ;  ibid.  §  7  loco  per  augurem 
constituto.  See  Schmalz  §  135.  (p)  With  words  referring 
to  things:  iii.  1 1.  4  argumentis /^r  quae  ostendi  putat;  iii. 
15  in  lemm.  per  hominum  memorias  traditum ;  iii.  16.  14 
per  hoc  vetus  proverbium  Varro  significat ;  v.  6.  16,  xiii.  i.  5, 
xvi.  19.  II  per  vim  (but  vi^  iv.  14.  5,  xx.  i.  16);  xiv.  7.  9  per 
discessionem  .  .  .  aut  per  singulorum  sententias  exquisitas 
(but  §  12  aut  conquisitis  sententiis);  xv.  31.  4  per  victoriam 
potieris;  iii.  14.  13,  ix.  14.  18,  xii.  5.  14,  xiii.  23.  14  per  quod 
apparet;  i.  22.  19  per  quod  significat;  vi.  10.  3  per  quod  satis 
dilucet;  x.  11.  5  per  quod  monebat;  xii.  13.  24  per  quod  os- 
tendit;  xiii.  21.  5  *urbes'  dixit  per  e  litteram  (similar  phrases 
with  dicere,  scribere^  pronuntiare  ii.  14  in  lemm.,  iv.  17.  7, 
V.  12.  9,  vi.  9  in  lemm.  and  §  2,  x.  24.  8,  xiii.  21.  4,  xiv.  5. 
2,  4);  i.  II.  10;  ii.  12.  5;  iii.  18.  2  ;  v.  6.  23 ;  v.  19.  8,  12; 
vi.  21.  3  bis;  x.  7.  2 ;  xiii.  8.  2;  xiv.  i.  9;  xiv.  i.  29  bis; 
xiv.  7.  13;  XV.  2.  5  ;  XV.  18  in  lemm. ;  xv.  26.  2 ;  xv.  27.  3  ; 
xvi.  18.  5;  xvii.  5.  5;  xix.  2.  i;  xix.  12  in  lemm.  Here 
too  Draeger  (i.  604.  4)  includes  passages  like  the  follow- 
ing :  V.  9.  I  cum  iam  fari  per  aetatem  posset,  infans  erat ; 
xii.  7.  7  quod  per  leges  non  licuit.  Per  sese  is  frequently 
used  of  things:  ii.  7.  18  p.  s.  neque  honesta  sunt  neque  turpia 
(compare  §§  19,  20);  ii.  21.  7  Triones  enim  p.  s.  nihil  sig- 
nificare  aiunt ;  vi.  3.  47  p.  s.  honestum  est ;  xvii.  5.  i  ipsa 
(amicitia)  p.  s.  plena  virtutis ;  xvii.  5.  4  benignitas  .  .  .  eum 
p.  s.  ipsa  delectet;  xvii.  6.  11  p.  s.  evidentia;  xvii.  7.  6; 
XX.  I.  27  non  per  se  'morbum,'  sed  'morbum  sonticum.' 
Contrast  xvii.  20.  9  Nihil  namque  horum  ipsum  ex  sese 
honestum  est.^  Per  is  found  also  in  modal  relations:  per 
morem  iv.  6.  5 ;  per  defectionem  dici  v.  8.  3,  xii.  14.  3  ;  per 
calumnias  vi.  2.  2;  vii.  i.  9;  vii.  5.  4;  ix.  11.  S  per  contemp- 
tum  et  superbiam  circumspiciens ;  x.  8.  3  factitatum  credo 
per  consuetudinem ;  x.  3.  2  per  iniuriam  caesos ;  vii.  2.  8, 
xvi.  5.  II,  xvi.  6.  10  per  naturam  (but  natura  xi.  12.  i,  xvii. 

*  The  instrumental  force  of  per  (especially  in  phrase  per  quod)  does  not 
become  common  till  post-classical  times.  Schmalz  §  135;  Gudeman  on  Tac. 
Dial.  24.  4. 
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5.  4);  xvii.  I.  II  per  facetias;  xviii.  13.  7  per  contumeliam ; 
XX.  I.  15  per  talionem.  In  xx.  i.  16  imprudentia  and  per 
imprudentiam  stand  side  by  side. 

Of  the  causal  force  of  per  some  examples  may  be  cited  : 
iii.  I  13  ut  per  illatn  unatn  (/>.,  avaritiam)  neque  virtutis 
neque  virium  cura  adsit ;  v.  6.  24  milites  .  .  .  per  ambiium 
.  .  .  coronis  donasset ;  xiv*  7.  2  per  militiae  tetnpora  .  .  . 
rerum  expers  urbanarum  fuit ;  xiv.  7.  9  per  ambitionem  grati- 
amque ;  xvi.  8.  S  vocibus  utendum  fuit  quas  pati  aures  per 
insolentiam  vix  possent ;  xvii.  5.  13;  i.  16.  7;  xv.  20.  3  in 
certamen  per  ambiguam  aetatem  receptus  non  est ;  xvi.  6.  14 
'  bidentes '  appellari  scripsit  hostias  quae  per  aetatem  duos 
dentes  altiores  habent;  xvi.  13.  9  quibus  uti  iam  per  innoti- 
tiant  non  queunt. 

Pro  =  "on  behalf  of"  is  very  common.  It  is  found  once 
with  the  gerundive,  a  rare  construction,  ii.  25.  10  multa  pro 
avaXoyia  tuenda  scripsit.  Of  pro  =  "instead  of,  as  equivalent 
to,  as"  over  90  examples  might  be  cited.  A  few  references 
must  suffice:  i.  7.  6,  iii.  16.  i,  v.  8.  5,  vi.  14.  5  ter,  viii.  4  in 
lemm.,  x.  24.   i,  xi.   18.   17,  xii.  2.  14,  xii.  4.  3,  xii.  9.  2,  xiii. 

22.  I,  xiv.  I.  II,  XV.  22.  2,  xviii.  4.  10.  Only  one  passage 
calls  for  special  notice,  to  wit  xvi.  13.  5  id  illis  Tiberium 
pro  ferenda  gratia  tribuisse,  where  we  note  again  the 
gerundive.  '  Sometimes  pro  with  its  substantive  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  predicate  accusative  or  nominative.     Compare  ii. 

23.  15  pro  virgine  habebatur;  xx.  i.  13  pro  delectamento 
habebat;  x.  24.  i  pro  rudi  atque  indocto  despicitur;  xiii.  31. 
17;  xix.  3.  2  pro  iniquo  et  inimico  ducitur;  ii.  29.  19.^  Of 
pro  in  modal  relations,  with  meaning  "  in  accordance  with  " 
(compare  ex^  secundum)  few  examples  can  be  cited :  ii.  10.  2 
voluisse  .  .  .  aream  Capitolinam  deprimere  ut  .  .  .  suggestus 
pro  fastigii  magnitudine  altior  fieret;  xiii.  14.  2  pomoerium 
pro  incrementis  reipublicae  .  .  .  prolatum  est ;  xiv.  2.  19 ; 
XX.  I.  9. 

Pone  =  /t?j/  i.  II.  II  qui  pone  eum  loquentem  staret. 
Schmalz  §  116. 

1  Draeger  i.  643.  4. 
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Prae  in  local  sense  occurs  in  the  archaistic  phrase  prae 
manibus  v.  13.  3  Unum  hoc  .  .  .  quod  prae  manibus  est 
ponemus ;  xix.  8.  6  %\  liber  prae  manibus  est.  See  Draeger 
§  291.  I ;  Schmalz  §  141.  Vox  prae  in  expressions  of  com- 
parison see  i.  2.  4  prae  se  uno  ceteros  omnes  .  .  .  rudes  esse 
et  agrestes  praedicabat ;  i.  3.  25  tunc  quod  utile  amico  est,  id 
prae  illo  quod  nobis  honestum  est  fit  plenius ;  iii.  i.  9  omnia 
prae  pecunia;  xiv.  i.  33  quae  .  .  .  vera  dicunt  prae  ceteris 
quae  mentiuntur,  pars  ea  non  sit  millesima ;  ii.  27.  5  ;  xiv. 
I.  25. 

Praeter  retains  its  adverbial  force  i.  23.  13  Senatus  .  .  . 
consultum  facit  uti  .  .  .  pueri  ...  in  curiam  ne  introeant 
praeter  ille  unus  Papirius.  In  its  local  sense  the  preposition 
helps  to  express  a:  comparison :  v.  14.  8  praeter  alia  omnia 
leonum  immanitas  admirationi  fuit  praeterque  omnis  ceteros 
unus;  x.  17.  I  virum  p.  alios  venerandum  ;  xiii.  14.  5  p.  eas 
omnis  (causas)  ipse  unam  probat;  xvii.  i.  3  in  quo  sibimet 
ipsi  p.  cetera  esse  visi  sunt  verborum  pensitatores  subtilis- 
simi ;  xviii.  4.  i  p.  alios  doctus ;  xix.  8.  3  p.  alios  suae  aetatis 
castissimi ;  xx.  10.  4  versus  insigniter  p.  alios  factos.  Prae- 
ter  with  its  noun  =  an  adjective  iv.  9.  12  istiusmodi  inclina- 
menta  nimium  ac  p.  modum  significant.  See  notes  on  extra 
and  ultra, 

Procul  =  sine^  chiefly  in  the  phrase  procul  dubio^  for  which 
see  i.  2.  7,  i.  3.  25,  i.  19.  6,  ii.  6.  5  bis,  ii.  29.  15  (dubio  procul), 
iii.  7.  6,  vi.  3.  24,  xii.  13,  7,  xiii.  13.  3,  xvi.  2.  2,  xvii.  6.  6, 
XX.  6.  13.  In  xvii.  19.  i  factis  procul^  verbis  tenus  is  a 
translation  of  a  saying  of  Epictetus  aveu-  tov  Trpdrreiv^  f^XP^ 
Tov  Xeyeiv.  In  other  collocations  procul  remains  an  adverb, 
e,g.y  procul  a  via  xvi.  5.  i,  procul  a  seditione  ii.  12.  2. 

Propter  bears  its  local  meaning  "near"  xix.  4.  3  p.  ignem. 
The  causal  propter  is  common ;  i.  9.  9  bis  ;  ii.  17.  4  p.  eam 
rem  (compare  ob  earn  rem  above,  p.  26) ;  iii.  10.  3  ;  iii.  16.  12  ; 
iv.  9.  10;  V.  1 1.  S  ;  V.  12.  10  propter  quod  (post-classical) ;  vi. 
14.  8;  vii.  I.  i;  ix.  14.  2;  xii.  10.  3;  xii.  12.  4;  xiii.  26,  S; 
xvi.  4  in  lemm.  ;•  xvi.  8.  11/.  hoc  unum  ;  xvi.  13.  9 ;  xvi.  14.  4; 
xvii.  8.  10;  xvii.  15.  7.  As  with  ob^  so  -wiXh  propter  the  causal 
meaning  seems  occasionally  to  pass  into  that  of  purpose :  vii. 
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14.  4  Tertia  ratio  vindicandi  est  .  .  .  cum  poenitio  propter 
exempltim  necessaria  est ;  §  6  Plato  .  .  .  duas  solas  esse  poeni- 
endi  causas  dicit :  unam  quam  primo  in  loco  /.  corrigendum^ 
alteram,  quam  in  tertio  /.  exempli  metum  posuimus  (compare 
§  2  Una  est  causa  .  .  .  cum  poena  adhibetur  castigandi  atque 
emendandi  gratia) ;  §  9  praeterierit  poenae  sumendae  causam 
/.  tuendam  laesi  hominis  atutoritatem.  See  Draeger  i.  590. 
3.  The  last  citation  affords  also  an  example  of  propter  with 
the  gerundive,  a  construction  found  first  in  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  then  in  the  elder  Pliny  (Schmalz  §  120).  Propterea  is 
extremely  common  (i)  with  the  value  of  a  demonstrative 
phrase  =  ^^  earn  rem^  ii.  4.  5,  iii.  3.  4,  13,  iv.  13.  4,  iv.  17. 
8,  iv.  20.  13,  vii.  2.  5,  xiii.  5.  5,  xiv.  2.  25,  xviii.  i.  14, 
xviii.  4.  S,  xviii.  10.  8,  xix.  3.  2 ;  (2)  with  the  value  of  a  rela- 
tive phrase  =  quam  ob  rem^  i.  14.  2,  ii.  7.  18,  ii.  28.  2,  ii.  29.  5, 
iii.  6.  3,  iii.  14.  14,  iii.  18.  4,  and  elsewhere  18  times ;  (.'^prop- 
terea .  .  .  quia  i.  12.  13,  ii.  21.  10,  iv.  9.  12;  propterea  ,  .  . 
utx.  28.  2,  xix.  2.  7;  propterea  .  .  .  ne  i.  25.  18.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  Gellius  employs  propter,  propterea  is 
noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  some  of  his  more  immediate 
predecessors  (Tacitus,  Florus,  Pomponius  Mela)  hardly  use 
these  words  at  all.     See  Wolfflin,  Archiv  i.  161  sqq. 

Secundum  denotes  order  in  rank  v.  13.  2  secundum  eos 
proximum  locum  clientes  habere.  See  on  iuxta  above.  Of 
time  we  find  secundum  ea  xviii.  2.  12  —postea  of  §  ii.  Most 
frequent,  however,  is  the  meaning  "  according  to,"  in  modal 
relations  (Draeger  i.  600.  4):  i.  i.  3  s.  naturalem  membrorum 
omnium  inter  se  competentiam ;  i.  17.  4  s.  banc  sententiam  ; 
iii.  10.  8,  xix.  12.  3  s.  naturam  ;  iv.  9.  9  s.  banc  Sabini  inter- 
pretationem;  xi.  18.  23  s.  ea  quae  supra  scripsi;  xii.  5  in 
lemm.  s.  Stoicorum  decreta;  xii.  13.  12  s.  verbi  ipsius  ratio- 
nem;  xii.  13.  29;  xiii.  21.  22  s.  grammaticam  legem;  xiii.  26. 
2  s.  id  praeceptum  Nigidii ;  xiv.  2.  14  bis ;  xiv.  5.  3  s.  tuam 
definitionem  ;  xx.  i.  13 ;  xiv.  2.  21  s.  eum  iudicaretur;  v.  10. 
10  sin  vero  s.  te  iudicatum  erit,  with  which  compare  pro  te 
§  9,  p^o  me%  13,  and  in  the  opposite  sense  contra  me\  13. 

Sine  with  its  substantive  forms  a  predicate  adjective  in 
three  places:  iv.  12.  i  non  id  sine  poena  fuit;  vii.  5.  6  quod 
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esse  utile  ac  sine  vitio  videretur;  xvii.  16.  4  id  tamen  sine 
noxa  f  uisse.  Compare  notes  on  extra  above,  and  on  ultra  below. 

Subter  occurs  in  x.  15.  15  stibter  arbor  em  felicem,  but  was 
probably  borrowed  by  Gellius  from  Fabius  Pictor. 

Super  with  accusative  in  local  meaning  is  not  common : 
compare  however  iii.  6.  2  si  s.  palmae  .  .  .  lignum  magna 
pondera  imponas;  iii.  18.  4  in  quo  curru  sella  esset  super 
quam  considerent;  ix.  11.  7  corvus  .  .  .  super  galeam  tribuni 
insistit.  (2)  With  ablative  =  //r  it  is  extremely  common, 
occurring  34  times  in  the  phrase  super  ea  re,  103  times  in  other 
combinations.  See  American  Journal  of  Philology  xiv.  224; 
Stolz  §  150.  5///^ris  coupled  with  tractare  i.  23.  5  earn  rem 
super  qua  tractavissent.  We  may  compare  tractare  de,  cited 
from  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius.  In  analogous  pas- 
sages Gellius  elsewhere  treats  tractare  as  transitive :  ii.  23. 
13  personae  isti  quam  tractabat;  vi.  7  in  lemm.  quaedam 
non  incuriose  tractata. 

Tonus  occurs  twice,  first  in  xvii.  8.  5  Gutum  Samium  ore 
tenus  imprudens  inanem,  tanquam  si  inesset  oleum,  adfert. 
Weiss  renders,  '*  seiner  (Aus-)  Rede  nach  aus  Versehen  .  .  . 
etc."  Compare  Tacitus  Ann,  xv.  45  Graeca  doctrina  ore 
tenus  exercitus  (cited  by  Wolfflin,  Archiv  i.  420).  The  other 
example  is  xvii.  19.  i  Epictetum  .  .  .  dixisse  plerosque  istos, 
qui  philosophari  viderentur,  philosophos  esse  eiuscemodi  av^v 
Tov  irpaTTciv,  fJ^XP''  '^^^  \4yeiv,  id  significat,  factis  procul, 
verbis  tenus.     See  Archiv  i.  421. 

Trans.  In  xv.  30.  6  Hertz  has  edited:  'petorritum'  enim 
est  non  ex  Graecia  dimidiatum,  sed  totum  [ortum]  trans 
Alpibus.  Madvig  objected  to  the  words  trans  Alpibus,  and 
proposed  to  read  non  ex  Graecia  dimidiatum,  sed  totum 
Transalpinum,  Hertz  {Vind,  Alt,  Cell,  p.  71)  defends  his 
text,  partly  by  calling  attention  to  Gellius*  love  of  anomalous 
constructions,  partly  by  pointing  out  that  »such  a  phrase  as 
trans  Curione  (C.  I.  L.  i  n.  200,  21),  though  probably  rightly 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  accusative  with  the  loss  of 
final  m,  might  well  have  led  Gellius  to  believe  that  in  old 
Latin  trans  was  constructed  with  the  ablative.^ 

*  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Hertz  does  not  pretend  to  certainty  in  the 
reading. 
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Ultra  with  a  substantive  forms  an  adjectival  phrase :  vi.  8 
in  lemm.  res  ultra  fidem;  x.  12.  3  aliud  ultra  humanum  fidem. 
See  Thielmann,  Archiv  4.  379.  Ultra  appears  in  an  adverbial 
collocation  x.  18.  i  Artemisia  Mausolum  virum  amasse 
fertur  .  .  .  ultra  a£fectionis  humanae  fidem. 


Appendix. 

Draeger  (2.  35)  maintains  that  before  the  time  of  Livy  que 
is  not  in  general  joined  to  monosyllabic  prepositions,  unless 
the  same  preposition  has  preceded.  "Similar  remarks  regard- 
ing Livy  as  marking  the  time  when  que  began  to  be  attached 
to  the  preposition,  even  when  it  had  not  gone  before,  are 
made  by  Ringe,  Zum  Sprachgebrauch  des  Caesar^  p.  19 ;  .  .  . 
Kiihner,  Ausf.  Gr,  d,  lat.  Sprache,  §  113.  All  these  state- 
ments are  misleading.  Ante-classical  literature,  as  Draeger 
remarks,  had  not  been  examined  in  this  connection.  The 
inscriptions  show  that  no  such  rule  can  hold,  for  here  que  is 
always  appended  to  the  preposition,  whether  monosyllabic  or 
not,  and  whether  repeated  or  not."  ^  It  is  none  the  less  true 
that  in  classical  prose  a  strong  tendency  is  exhibited  to  avoid 
joining  qiie  to  an  unrepeated  monosyllabic  preposition.  Of 
such  avoidance  in  Cicero  numerous  examples  might  be  cited 
in  addition  to  those  given  by  Draeger  2.  35.  Without  ever 
making  a  systematic  search  for  such  examples  I  have  noted 
the  following:  De  Off.  i.  4  in  eoque  .  .  .  colendo ;  i.  11  ad 
eamque  (vitam)  degendam ;  i.  \2  ob  easque  causas ;  i.  69  ad 
otiumque ;  iii.  lOi  ad  eamque ;  Tusc.  v.  57  in  rebusque.  In 
Cicero  Acad,  Post,  i.  24  the  MSS.  give:  De  natura  .  .  .  ita 
dicebant,  ut  eam  dividerent  in  res  duas,  ut  altera  esset 
efficiens,  altera  autem  quasi  huic  se  praebens  eaque  efficeretur 
aliquid.  Reid  (so  too  Miiller  independently)  reads  ex  eaque, 
commenting  thus :  "  the  correction  is  certain ;  cf.  Div.  2.  89 
where  one  of  the  best  MSS.  drops  out  ex.  Cicero  rarely 
attaches  que  to  the  preposition :  see  Kiihner  on  Tusc.  3.  27, 
and  cf.  §  38  in  angustumque."      Nepos  writes   in  foroque 

1  Professor  H.  C.  Elmer  in  Amer.  yourn.  Phil.  VIII.  302. 
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Cato  I  ;  ob  eamqiie  causam  Milt.  6,  Cim.  i ;  /;/  araque  Paus.  4 ; 
in  Hispaniamque  Hamil.  4 ;  in  Italiamque  Hann.  3  (but  deque 
twice  in  Lys.  4).  In  reference  to  Gellius  it  may  be  noted 
that  he,  too,  occasionally  refuses  to  join  que  to  the  preposi- 
tion ;  compare  ii.  12.  i  in  eo  tempore  in  eoque  casu ;  ii.  16.  3, 
xvii.  21.  36  ob  eamque  causam ;  vi.  3.  20,  xvii.  8.  10  ob  eam- 
que  rem  ;  xiii.  20.  14  ex  eoque ;  xiv.  7.  9  de  rebusque  divinis ; 
xvii.  2.  9  ex  eademque  figura;  xvii.  11.  2  per  earumque 
alteram ;  ibid,  ex  eoque.  In  these  10  instances  ob  occurs 
4  times,  ex  3,  /»,  per^  and  de  each  once.  But  generally  que 
is  attached  to  the  preposition  "  whether  monosyllabic  or  not 
and  whether  repeated  or  not."  The  statistics  are  as  follows : 
(i)  when  the  preposition  is  not  repeated:  deque  11  times, 
exque  5,  inque  7,  perque  3,  praeque  I  (total  27) ;  (2)  when  the 
same  preposition  has  preceded  :  contra  ,  .  .  contraque  5  times, 
cum  .  .  .  cuntque  2,  de  ,  ,  ,  deque  25,  de  ,  .  ,  deque  .  .  . 
deque  2,  ex  .  .  .  exque  i,  in  .  ,  .  inque  6,  per  .  .  .  perque  3, 
i>raeter  .  .  .  praeterque  2,  pro  .  .  .  proque  3,  sine  .  .  .  sine- 
que  I,  supra  .  .  .  ultraque  I  (total  51).  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  eo  tempore  in  eoque  casu  ii.  12. 
I,  or  eadem  in  causa  eodemque  in  tempore  xiv.  2.  19. 
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II.  —  On  Urbs  Aetema  and  Urbs  Sacra. 
By  Prof.  F.  G.  MCK)RE, 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

This  paper  owes  its  suggestion  to  a  familiar  passage  in 
Tibullus : 

Romulus  aetemae  nondum  firmaverat  urbis 
Moenia,  etc.  (ii.  5,  23). 

Probably  few  have  read  either  this  passage  or  its  counterpart 
in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  (iii.  72)  for  the  first  time  without  some 
surprise  at  finding  in  a  work  of  the  Augustan  age  a  phrase 
so  thoroughly  modern  in  its  ring ;  and  some  desire  to  know 
whether  it  can  be  traced  still  further  back;  how  frequently  it 
was  used,  and  by  whom ;  whether  it  ever  attained  to  a  public 
character  and  an  official  sanction ;  whether  more  common  in 
the  best  days  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  age  of  evident  decline. 
But  these  are  questions  to  which  the  commentaries  either 
pay  no  heed  at  all,  or  give  very  unsatisfactory  answers.  The 
commentators  on  Ovid,  e.g.^  Crispin  (Delph.,  1689),  Burmann 
(1727),  Lemaire  (1822),  are  silent.  Among  the  interpreters 
of  Tibullus  some  have  found  food  for  reflection  and  comment 
in  the  passage  cited  ;  thus  Achilles  Statins,  Jan  Dousa  in  his 
Praecidanea  (cp.  8),  but  especially  Vulpi  in  his  edition  (1749). 
From  the  lexicons  a  few  references  —  not  always  correct  — 
may  be  gathered.^     For  an  exhaustive  collection  of  instances 

^  Other  sources  of  information  are  Lindenbrog's  note  on  Ammian  xiv.  6,  i ; 
Lipsius,  de  Magnitudine  Romana  (Opera  1675,  III.);  some  of  the  old  Thesauri, 
as  that  of  Pitiscus  (Lexicon  Antiq.  Romanar.,  Leovardiae  171 3,  II.  633-4)  or 
that  of  Rossfeld  (Rosinus)  and  Dempster  (Antiq.  Romanar.  Corpus,  Coloniae 
1620,  col.  18,  or  ed.  Amstel.  1743,  p.  9);  also  Castalio  in  Graevius,  Thes.  Antiq. 
Romanar.  1697,  IV.  1855-6  [Castalio 's  note  on  Rutil.  Namat.  ii.  55  (in  Almelo- 
veen*s  edition),  cited  by  Bernays,  I  have  not  seen,  but  suppose  it  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  as  the  above].  Unfortunately  the  books  mentioned  refer  to  a 
nxmiber  of  others  not  to  be  had  in  the  Harvard  Library,  perhaps  not  accessible 
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an  actual  search  up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  Roman  liter- 
ature would  be  necessary.  Time  has  failed  the  present  writer 
for  so  laborious  a  search,  especially  in  view  of  its  unpromising 
character,  as  shown  by  a  careful  study  of  indices,  the  most 
complete  available,  to  nearly  all  of  the  classical  writers  and 
many  of  the  church  fathers,  supplemented  by  more  indepen- 
dent work  in  the  case  of  a  considerable  number  of  authors, 
the  Poetae  Minores,  etc.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  while  this 
search  among  so  many  writers  of  different  periods  yielded 
much  material  by  way  of  illustration,  it  did  not,  in  the  case 
of  authors  to  whom  no  clue  is  given  in  the  commentaries, 
lexicons,  etc.,  bring  to  light  anything  nearer  to  the  phrase 
itself  than  ^ipsius  urbis  aetema  maiesias*  in  the  Panegyrici 
Veteres  (ix.  16,  2,  auct.  incert.). 

A  collection  of  instances  from  the  literature  begins  with 
the  passage  already  cited  from  Tibullus  (ii.  $,  23) : 

Romulus  aetemae  nondum  firmaverat  urbis 
Moenia,  etc. 

This  cannot  be  later  than  19  B.C. 

2d.  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  71-3: 

lam,  modo  qua  fiierant  silvae  j)ecorumque  recessus, 

Urbs  erat ;  aetemae  cum  pater  urbis  ait : 
*  Arbiter  armonim,'  etc. 

This  was  probably  not  written  before  3  a.d. 

elsewhere  in  this  country.  Their  classical  references  are  not  many,  and  usually 
the  same.  The  later  and  mediaeval  ideas  are  discussed  by  Graf,  Roma  nella 
memoria  e  nelle  immaginazioni  del  medio  evo,  Torino  1882-3,  I^-  47^  ff-  [tl^c  book 
is  dedicated  *urbi  aetemae'].  The  following  books,  inaccessible  to  me,  have 
been  consulted  for  me  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Moore,  at  the  University 
Library  in  G5ttingen:  Broukhusius,  Tibullus,  Amstel.  1708; — though  his  note 
on  ii.  5,  23  is  often  cited,  B.  gives  nothing  of  importance;  Merula,  Cosmo- 
graphiae  Generalis  Libri  Tres,  item  Geographiae  Particularis  Libri  Quattuor, 
Antvcrp.  Plantin.  1605,  pars  II.  lib.  iv.  cp.  22,  p.  1008;  Goltz,  Thesaurus  Rei 
Antiquariae,  Antverp.  Plantin.  1579,  cp.  3  (Urbb  Romae  Epitheta);  Barri, 
Gabriel,  De  Aetemitate  Urbis,  Romae  1571  (there  seems  to  have  been  an  earlier 
edition,  1554};  — from  its  title  one  would  expect  to  find  this  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion on  urbs  iuUrna^  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  references  to  be  had  from  books 
less  rare. 
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3d.  Frontinus,  de  Aquis  Urbis  Romae,  88  ad  init.  : 

'Sentit  banc  curam  imperatoris  piissimi  Nervae  prmcipis  sui 
regina  et  domina  orbis  in  dies,  quae  terrarum  dea  consistit,  cui  par 
nihil,  et  nihil  secundum ;  et  magis  sentiet  salubritas  eiusdem  (utemae 
urbis,  aucto  castellorura,  operura,  munerum,  et  lacuum  numero.' 

—  a  passage  very  noticeable  as  rising  above  the  level  of 
Frontinus's  usually  plain,  concise  style.  Lipsius  ^  suspected 
an  interpolation  :  — '  gravis  atque  eruditus  reliquus  Frontini 
stilus  non  probat  aut  amat  lasciviam  poetarum,' — the  poet 
in  this  case  being  Martial,  whose  lines  (xii.  8,  1-2)  have  prob- 
ably been  written  on  the  margin  of  Frontinus,  and  then 
incorporated  into  the  text.  Hence  BUcheler  in  his  text 
edition  of  1858  bracketed  the  words  quae  terrarum  .  .  .  nihil 
secundum,  and  also  aetemae  urbis,  which  in  a  passage  other- 
wise suspicious  may  have  been  a  gloss  on  eiusdem.  Some 
doubt  therefore  attaches  to  this  instance,  which  if  genuine 
appears  to  be  the  first  example  in  any  prose  writer  before 
the  fourth  century.     The  book  was  written  in  97. 

Then,  after  a  gap  of  nearly  three  centuries,  three  contem- 
poraries, Ausonius,  Ammianus,  and  Symmachus.^ 

4th.  Ausonius  (cos.  379)  in  the  'Epigrammata  iv  quibus 
Fastorum  a  se  digestorum  meminit,'  1,1: 

Ignota  aetemae  ne  sint  tibi  tempora  Romae, 

lb.  2,3:  —  Haec  erit  aetemae  series  ab  origine  Romae, 

lb.  3,  I :  —  Urbis  ab  aetemae  deductam  rege  Quirino 
Annorum  seriem  cum,  Procule,  accipies. 

Sth.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  [extant  books  composed  ca, 
390]. 

xiv.  6,  I : — 'Inter  haec  Orfitus  praefecti  potestate  regebat  urbem 
aetemamJ  * 

XV.  7,  I :  — '  urbem  aetemam  Leontius  regens,*  etc. 

1  De  Magnitudine  Romana  i.  2  (Opera,  Vesaliae  1675,  III.  667). 

*  An  instance  in  S.  Jerome,  belonging  here  in  chronological  order,  is  reserved 
for  treatment  in  connection  with  the  other  church  fathers  (p.  52). 

s  V.  Freeman,  Comparative  Politics  43-4*  —  he  seems  to  think  of  the  phrase  as 
of  late  origin. 
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xvi.  10,  14  fin. :  — '  et  Urbis  templum,  forumque  Pads,  et  Pompeii 
theatrum,  et  odeum,  et  stadium,  aliaque  inter  haec  decora  urbis 
aetemae.^ 

xix-  10,  I :  —  Mifficultatem  adventantis  inopiae  frumentorum  urbs 
verebatur  aetema,^ 

^"*  Zy  Z'^  —  *  Palatini  Apollinis  templum  ...  in  urbe  conflagravit 
aeterna,^ 

xxvi.  3,  I :  — '  Apronianus  regens  urbem  aetematn^  etc. 

xxviii.  I,  I : — 'saeviens  per  urbem  aetemam  urebat  cuncta  Bellona.' 

xxviii.  I,  56  :  — '  funera  urbs  deploravit  aetema' 

xxix.  6,  17:  — '  Claudio  regente  urbem  aetemam^ 

Ammian  is  the  only  writer  who  uses  the  formula  frequently 
in  unofficial  language.  How  well  it  accords  with  his  bom- 
bastic style,  some  of  the  above  examples  clearly  show.  The 
list  is  not  exhaustive. 

6th.  Symmachus,  the  orator  [cos.  391]. 

Epist.  ii.  78  (77)  :  — *Itaque  avidus  civicae  gratiae  quaestoris  filii 
mei  sumptibus  studeo  aliud  genus  largitatis  adicere,  ut  curulibus 
stabulis  urbis  aeternae  etiam  quina  mancipia  largiamur*  [anno  394]. 

ii.  12  :  —  *  Spatiari  in  foro  urbis  aeternae,' 

iii.  55,  written  at  a  suburban  villa  on  the  Tiber  at  a  time  when  the 
danger  of  famine  had  been  averted  :  — '  Hinc  libens  video  quid  frugis 
aeternae  urbi  in  dies  accedat.* 

ix.  129  :  — * muros  urbis  aeternae' 

X.  34  :  — ' corporatos  negotiatores,  membra  aeternae  urbis' 

X.  38 :  — '  Felicitas  quidem  vestra  aeternae  urbi  sollemnis  alimo- 
niae  copiam  pollicetur.' 

X.  5  7  :  — '  aeternae  urbis  expensas.' 

X.  60  :  —  *  quae  horreis  aeternae  urbis  accesserant.  .  .  .  ob  neces- 
sitates urbis  aeternae  .  .  .  ne  populus  utilitatibus  aeternae  urbis 
obnoxius,*  etc.,  —  three  times  in  a  single  letter. 

X.  61 :  —  'per  omnes  vias  aeternae  urbis' 

X.  77,  Honorius  to  Symmachus :  —  *  Saepe  de  episcopis  urbis 
aeternae  altercatione  partium  sub  examine  sacerdotum  concessa  cog- 
nitio  est.' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  twelve  instances  just  given 
no  less  than  eight  are  from  one  book,^  while  only  four  are 

*  Cp.  also  in  i.  2,  in  verses  by  the  father  of  Symmachus :  — 
Nam  dives,  turn  celsus  honoribus,  attamen  illis 
Grandior,  aeternam  complebat  nomine  Romam. 
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from  the  remaining  nine  books.  The  explanation  bears  upon 
a  point  to  be  noticed  later,  namely  the  use  of  the  phrase  in 
official  language.  For  the  tenth  book  of  our  editions,  in 
which  examples  abound,  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the 
Relationes,  official  letters  of  Symmachus  as  praef.  urbi  to 
the  emperors  (Valentinian,  Theodosius,  Honorius)  with  a  few- 
letters  of  Honorius  and  others  in  reply,  in  one  of  which  the 
last  of  the  examples  noted  occurs.  In  the  private  letters, 
composing  the  first  nine  books,  he  is  sparing  in  his  use  of 
the  formula,  —  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  claim  for 
him  any  special  predilection  for  it.  For  his  free  use  of  it 
in  the  official  letters  is  to  be  explained  simply  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  public  and  legal  formalities  of  the  day.^ 

Of  the  official  use  of  the  phrase  in  public  documents  the 
best  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Emperors,  contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus,^  which  was 
completed  in  the  year  438,  and  published  at  Constantinople. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Codex,  in  the  'Gesta  in 
senatu  urbis  Romae  de  recipiendo  Codice  Theodosiano  * : 

'  Junius  Pomponius  Publianus,  vir  spectabilis,  vicarius  urbis  cuter- 
nae^  (Hanel  p.  81). 

Arranging  a  list  of  examples  (by  no  means  exhaustive) 
in  chronological  order,  we  have :  * 

xiv.  2,  I ;  an.  364 ;  Valentinian  I.  and  Valens :  '  Ea  privilegia, 
quibus  pro  reverentia  urbis  aetemae^  etc. 

1  In  Sjrmmaclnis's  Christian  imitator  Sidonius  Apollinaris  I  do  not  find  any 
examples.  A  late  instance,  of  no  value  on  account  of  its  uncertain  date,  is  found 
in  an  old  gloss  on  Juvencus,  Evang.  Hist,  praef.  10  sq. : 

Immortale  nihil  mundi  compage  tenetur, 

Non  orbis  non  regna  hominum,  non  aurea  Roma,  etc. 

Bartb  gives  the  gloss  •  hoc  ideo  iungitur,  quia  vulgo  aetema  urbs  Roma  diceba- 
tur'  (Advers.  Comm.  xi.  23,  Francofurti  1624,  col.  552). 

*  Quoted  here  in  the  edition  of  Hanel,  Bonn  1842. 

•  Of  Constantinople  Constantine  sajrs  (ib.  xiii.  5,  7;  anno  334)  :  —  'Pro  com- 
moditate  urbis,  quam  aeterno  nomine^  iubente  Deo,  donavimus  *  —  which  concerns 
us  here  only  as  showing  the  same  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  the  new  capital, 
though  it  was  never  called  urbs  aeterna. 
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ib.  22,  I ;  same  year:  —  'ad  portum  urbis  aetemae.^ 

XV.  I,  11;  same  year :  — '  Intra  urbem  Romam  aetemam^ 

xi.  2,  2 ;  an.  365  ;  same  emperors :  —  Commoda  cogitantes  urbis 
cutemae,^ 

xiv.  6,  3 ;  same  year :  — '  Statum  urbis  aetemae  reformare  cupi- 
entes.* 

ib.  I,  3 ;  an.  3^9 :  Valentinian  II.,  Theodosius  I.,  Arcadius :  — 
*  Perire  nolumus  quod  aetemae  urbi  constat  fuisse  concessum.' 

ib.  4,  6  ;  same  year :  — '  Porcinarii  urbis  aetemae,^ 

i.  6,  10 ;  no  date ;  same  emperors :  —  'Sacrum  iudicium  praefecti 
urbis  aetemae, 

xiv.  3,  19;  an.  396;  Arcadius  and  Honorius:  — '  Pistores  »r^/V 
aetemae.^ 

ib.  2,  3;  an.  397;  same  emperors:  —  'In  honorem  aetemae 
urbis?  • 

i.  6,  1 1 ;  an.  423  ;  Honorius  and  Theodosius  II. :  — '  et  senatorem 
vel  corporatum  urbis  aetemae,^ 

XV.  5,  4;  an.  424;  Theodosius:  —  'nullum  penitus  spectacula 
oportere  solennia  urbis  aetemae  populis  exhibere.* 

Compare  also 

xi.  20,  3 ;  an.  400 ;  Arcadius  and  Honorius :  — '  excepta  scilicet 
aeiemabiH  urbe^  quam  ab  huius  modi  munere  reverentia  propriae 
maiestatis  excusat.' 

On  inscriptions  we  find  urbs  aetema^  Roma  aetema,  etc., 
but  not  very  frequently.  The  city  inscriptions,  in  which  it 
is  surprisingly  rare  and  late,  show  it  chiefly  in  its  official 
character. 

The  best  known  of  all  are  the  inscriptions  commemorating 

the  restoration   of  the  wall  of  Aurelian   by  Arcadius  and 

Honorius  (C.  I.  L.  VI.  1 188-90).     One  of  these  is  to  be  found 

at  the   Porta   Maggiore  (1189);  another  over  the   Porta  S. 

Lorenzo  (1190);   the  third  was  at  the   Porta   Portese  until 

its  destruction  by  Urban  VIII.     Each  of  these  contains  the 

words : 

ob  instauratos  urbi  aetemae  muros  portas  ac  turres. 

C.  I.  L.  VI.  1154 ;  Constantine  (probably),  —  a  mutilated  inscrip- 
tion (no  longer  extant)  found  in  front  of  S.  Adriano :  —  [aetejrnae 
urbis  sua[e]. 
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ib.  1759;  anno  339,  —  found  on  the  island: —  .  .  .  nam  rexit 
annonariam  potestatem  urbis  ae[t]emae  ea  aequitate  ut,  etc. 

ib.  8405 ;  anno  399 :  — ...  vicarie  [sedis  urbis  Romae]  aeter- 
nae,  etc. 

Wilmanns,  Exempla  Inscr.  Lat.  644 ;  an.  421 ;  Honorius^  Theo- 
dosius,  Constantius  :  — ...  post  praef.  urbis  aet.  .  .  . 

ib.  1233  a;  Valens,  Gratian,  Valentinian,  —  found  near  forum  of 
Trajan :  — ...  vicario  urbis  Romae  aetemae.  •  .  . 

Inscriptions  from  other  parts  of  Italy :  — 

C.  I.  L.  V.  6991,  Turin :  —  urbis  Romae  [aete]mae. 

X.  16  [=  C.  I.  N.  8],  Locri,  Bruttii  (Gerace)  :  —  lovi  optimo 
maximo  diis  deabusque  inmortalibus  et  Romae  aetemae  Locrenses. 
ib.  6425,  Circeii;  temp.  Honorii :  —  victrius  urbis  (a)etemae. 

Inscriptions  from  the  provinces :  — 

C.  I.  L.  XII.  1 1 20,  Apta,  Gall.  Narbon. :  — sacerdot.  urbis  Rom. 
aetem. 

(This  has  been  suspected.) 

VII.  392,  Uxellodunum,  Britain  (Ellenborough)  : — Romae  ae- 
temae et  Fortunae  reduci. 

ib.  370,  same :  —  Genio  loci  Fortun.  reduci  Romae  aetem.  et  fato 
bono.  .  .  . 

VIII.  6965,  Cirta,  Numidia :  — ...  Romae  aetemae.  .  .  . 

ib.  1427,  Thibursicum,  Provincia:  —  [urbi  Romae  ae]temae  aug. 
(the  left  side  of  the  stone  being  under  a  wall). 

III.  1422,  Sarmizegetusa,  Dacia,  a.d.  238  :  —  Fortunai  reduci  lari 
viali  Romae  aetemae.  .  .  . 

Turning  from  inscriptions  to  coins,  we  find  far  more  abun- 
dant materials.  The  series  begins  with  a  single  coin  of 
Trajan,^  whose  example  was  followed  by  Hadrian,  Commo- 
dus,  Septimius  Severus,  Alexander  Severus,  and  many  of  the 
later  emperors. 

*  A  silver  coin  of  Vespasian  bears  the  legend  Roma  perpetua.  This  was 
coined  in  Asia;  v.  Cohen,  Description  historique  des  monnaies,  etc^  Suppl.  VII. 
60,  31.  In  the  references  to  coins,  metals  are  indicated  by  abbreviations,  —  Au., 
Ar,  or  Ae. 
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Trajan  (5th  consulship, — contorn.) :  — 

Urbs  Roma  heterna  (sic).  Cohen  VI.  573,  42  (sacrifice  before 
a  temple)  ;  VIII.  (Feuardent)  303,  251 ;  Eckhel  VI.  428,  who  says 
'  illustris  numus,  si  modo  genuinus.' 

Hadrian :  — 

RoMAE  AETERNAE  (3d  consulship).  Cohen  II.  156,  462,  463 
(Au.)  j  461  (Ar.). 

Roma  aeterna  (3d  consulship).  Cohen  II.  156,  460  (Au.)  ; 
240-1,  1093-4  (Ae.  with  S.C.). 

URBS  Roma  aeterna  (3d  consulship,  —  contorn.).  Cohen  VI. 
577  (heterna);  VIII.  (Feuardent)  308,  292-3  (aetema);  Eckhel 
VI.  510-11. 

All  of  these  we  may  connect  with  the  great  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  and  safely  infer  that  one  end  of  the  temple 
bore  the  inscription  Romae  aeternae. 

Antoninus :  — 

Roma  aeterna,  S.C.  (3d  consulship).     Cohen  II.  384,  766  (Ae.). 
Romae  aeternae  (2d  and  3d  consulships).    Cohen  II.  384,  767- 
73  (all  Ae.). 

Commodus :  — 

Romae  aeternae  cos.  V.  P.  P.  S.  C.    Cohen  III.  166,  721  (Ae.). 
Rom.  aeter.  P.  M.  Tr.  P.  XIIII  Cos.  V.  P.  P.  S.  C.     Cohen  III. 
166,  722  (189  A.D.,  Ae.)  [723  (Ae.)  nearly  same  two  years  later]. 
Romae  aeternae  C.  V.  P.  P.    Cohen  III.  84,  219  (Ar.). 

Pescennius  Niger: —     ' 

Romae  aeternae.    Cohen  III.  218,  39  (Ar.). 

Romae  aetfern.     id.  VII.  206,  12  (Ar.). 

Albinus :  — 

Romae  aeternae.    id.  III.  226,  34  (Ar.). 

Septimius  Severus :  — 

Romae  aeternae.  Cohen  III.  277,  366  (Ar.)  — 194  a.d.  ;  ib. 
3i3»  613-4  (Ae.  with  S.C.)  —  195  ;  ib.  313,  615  (with  Imp.  VI.)  — 
196;  ib.  277,  367  (Ar.)  — after  201  a.d. 
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Geta :  — 

RoMAE  AETERNAE.    Cohen  III.  468,  84  (Ar.). 

Alexander  Severus :  — 

ROMAE  AETERNAE.      id.  IV.    27,    1 94    (Au.)  j   60,   435-6    (AC.    with 

S.C. ;  also  with  Mamaea,  same  legend  —  Cohen  IV.  74,  20  ( Ae.)  — 
231  A.D. ;  ib.  72,  12  (Ae.). 

To  trace  the  legend  further  in  the  coins  of  the  emperors 
is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose.  Nearly  all  of  the 
more  important  emperors  down  to  Constantius  II.  stamped 
this  device  upon  their  coins,  and  what  legitimate  rulers  did, 
mere  usurpers,  such  as  Carausius  and  AUectus,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  imitate. 

Having  reviewed  with  some  approach  to  completeness  the 
occurrences  of  the  formula  in  literature,  with  no  lack  of  illus- 
tration from  laws,  coins  and  inscriptions,  official  and  private, 
we  are  prepared  to  consider  at  this  point  the  origin  of  the 
phrase,  and  its  rise  into  the  public  and  official  character 
which  distinguishes  it,  along  with  sacra  urbSy  from  felix^ 
invicta,  and  even  perpetua  Roma  of  coins  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  from  aurea}  etc.,  of  the  poets. 

Both  urbs  aetema  and  urbs  sacra  obviously  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  worship  of  Rome  as  a  goddess,  and  inasmuch 
as  that  worship  had  its  rise  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  an  entirely  reasonable 
inference  that  the  epithets  were  suggested  by  Greek  votive 
inscriptions  in  Asia,  Bithynia  and  other  eastern  provinces. 
Could  we  venture  to  argue  from  antecedent  probabilities, 
nothing  would  seem  more  likely  than  that  the  provincials  — 
Greek  at  first  —  hit  upon  epithets  of  this  stamp,  as  at  the 
same  time  more  flattering  to  the  Romans  and  less  offensive 
to  provincial  feeling  than  any  others,  —  the  proud  invicta^  of 
coins,  for  instance.     Were  it  possible  to  assume  a  provincial 

1  Aurea  became  common  in  very  late  times;  cp.  Jordan,  Topographie  u.  s.  w. 

n.  374. 

3  Cp.  also  Lucan  iii.  334 :  — 

ttt  invictae  fatum  si  consulat  urbL 
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origin  for  urbs  aeterna^  we  should  at  once  be  provided  with 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  fact  otherwise  so  unaccount- 
able, viz.  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  occurrence  in  literature 
before  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  For  if  it  were 
felt  to  be  something  foreign,  if  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
bom  it  still  savored  of  the  provinces,  it  would  be  natural 
enough  that  not  only  he,  but  also  the  Roman  by  adoption, 
should  leave  its  use  to  others,  however  it  might  appeal  to 
their  imagination.  But  this  provisional  explanation  rests 
upon  a  pure  assumption,  for  we  find  no  evidence  that  the 
Greeks  in  their  votive  inscriptions  employed  any  epithets 
which  could  have  suggested  to  Tibullus  or  Ovid  the  one  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Both  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions  the 
use  of  0ea  'PcS/at;  is  well-nigh  invariable.  The  best  known 
example  is,  of  course,  the  inscription  of  the  temple  of  Rome 
and  Augustus  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  (C.  I.  A.  III.  63) : 

This  probably  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus. 

Compare  the  inscription  on  the  Xeffaareiov  at  Ancyra  in 
Galatia  (C.  I.  G.  4039) :  — 

.  .  .  ®c<f  0'€)3daT<p  icat  ©€^  *P(i>/a2^ 

Another  at  Mylasa  in  Caria  is  worth  quoting  here  (C.  I.  G. 
2696):  — 

'O  8$/A09  AvTOKpaTOpi  Kcuijapi  0cov  m<J  Sc^aortp, 
&p\up€i  fieyCaTif,  k<u  0€^  'Ftafiy. 

This  is  not  earlier  than  12  B.C. 

Coins  of  Pergamon  of  the  time  of  Augustus  have  0EAN 
PQMHN  (PflMAN),*TrEPr.  0EAN  PQMHN,  and  GEA  PQMH 
(Mionnet,  Description  de  m^dailles  antiques,  Suppl.  V.  428, 
934 ;  425-6,  910-15  ;  427,  926 ;  426,  916,  —  all  Ae.).  A  coin 
of  Smyrna  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  has  ©EAN  PQMHN 
(Mionnet  III.  221,  1235,  Ae.).  Another  of  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus  0EA  PQMH  (ib.  306,  14,  Ae.).     For  other 
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examples  from  Pergamon  (Trajan),  Aezani  and  Ancyra  in 
Phrygia,  Temenothyrae  in  Lydia,  cp.  Mionnet,  Suppl.  V.  435, 
969-70;  IV.  (original  work),  207,  75;  219-20,  149-51;  147, 
83s  (all  Ae.).i 

On  coins  with  Latin  devices  testifying  to  the  joint  worship 
of  the  emperor  and  the  city  no  epithets  are  given  to  either. 
We  find  simply  Rom.  et  August.  This  is  frequent,  espe- 
cially in  the  reign  of  the  earlier  Caesars,  on  coins  struck  in 
the  provinces.  Thus  on  a  silver  coin  of  19  B.C.  minted  in 
Asia  (Cohen  I.  46,  34)  Com.  Asiae,  and  on  the  fagade  of  a 
temple  Rom.  et  August.  Another  (bronze)  coined  at  Lyons 
has  the  same  legend  (Cohen  L  69,  258;  cp.  71,  273-6)  ;  also 
a  number  of  bronze  coins  of  Tiberius,  some  of  them  coined 
at  Lyons  (id.  L  123-4,  39-46).  Claudius  (ib.  165,  84-5,  Ae., 
Lyons),  Nero  (ib.  205,  241,  Ae.,  Lyons),  and  Domitian  (ib. 
VIL  81,  I,  An,  A^ia)  placed  the  same  legend  on  some  of 
their  coins. 

The  worship  of  Rome  and  the  emperor*  had  reached  Italy 

^  Other  examples  from  Mysia,  Aeolis,  and  Phrygia  are  given  by  Imhoof-Blumer, 
Monnaies  grecques»  1883,  pp.  258,  274,  392;  compare  also  Head,  Historia  Nu- 
morum,  1887,  pp.  530,  549-5'»  556,  557,  569  (Caria,  Lydia,  Phrygia). 

^  For  the  regular  establishment  of  the  cult  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  in  the 
cast  by  Augustus  our  chief  authority  is  Dio  Cassius  (li.  20),  according  to  whom 
Octavian  in  29  B.C.  allowed  the  erection  of  temples  in  honor  of  Rome  and  Julius 
(tJ  t€  'F(htixi  Kal  TfjJ  Tarpl  rf  Kalcapi,  ipufa  airb^  ^loi&Xiop  dpofida-as)  in  Ephesus 
and  Nicaea,  to  be  venerated  by  the  Roman  residents  of  Asia  and  Bithynia,  and 
others  at  Pergamon  and  Nicomedia  in  his  own  honor, —  these  for  the  other  for- 
eign residents  ({^wt,  'EWrjpts)  of  the  same  provinces  respectively.  That  in  the 
latter  case  the  living  emperor  was  not  honored  alone,  but  in  company  with  the 
deified  Rome,  is  not  here  expressly  stated,  but  is  proved  by  Suet.  Octav.  52 :  — 
'Templa  ...  in  nulla  tamen  provincia,  nisi  communi,  suo  Romaeque  nomine 
recepit';  and  by  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  37: — *Cum  .  .  .  sibi  atque  urbi  Romae  templum 
apud  Pergamum  sisti  non  prohibuisset,'  etc.  The  passage  in  Dio  is  strangely 
misunderstood  by  Desjardins  (Le  culte  des  Divi  et  celui  de  Rome  et  d'Auguste, 
Revue  de  Philologie  III.  1879,  33  ff.).  In  his  analysis  of  the  passage  (p.  38) 
D.  contrives  to  ignore  the  distinction  clearly  made  by  Dio,  viz.  that  the  temples 
at  Ephesus  and  Nicaea  were,  so  to  say,  *  Romae  et  Divo  lulio,*  while  those  at 
Pergamon  and  Nicomedia  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  worship  of  the  deified 
Julius,  but  were  in  honor  of  the  living  Octavian  [and  Rome],  D.  is  therefore 
quite  wrong  in  saying  (p.  39)  : — *ce  culte  .  .  .  fut  le  m^me  pour  les  Romains 
{dvfs  romani)  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  les  provinces  et  pour  les  etrangers,  c'est-Ji- 
dire  pour  les  non-citoyens  qui  habitaient  ces  m8mes  provinces,'  —  a  statement 
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even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  did  not  become  at  all 
general.  It  was  in  fact  confined  at  first  to  certain  cities 
standing  in  some  special  relations  to  the  emperor,  such  as 
Beneventum,  Fanum  Fortunae,  Pisae,  Assisium,  Pompeii, 
Ostia,  Puteoli.^  Inscriptions  found  in  these  towns  and  in 
two  or  three  others  furnish  us  with  a  qualification  of  Dio 
Cassius'  (li.  20)  sweeping  denial  of  Caesar-worship  in  Italy 
under  Augustus.^  As  for  Rome  itself,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  Suetonius'  statement :  —  *  in  urbe  quidem 
pertinacissime  abstinuit  hoc  honored  ^  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  question  how  an  altar  or  shrine,  to  be  set  up  in 
honor  of  Rome  within  the  city  itself,  should  be  inscribed,  — 
what  epithet  chosen,  —  never  arose  in  the  lifetime  of  Augus- 
tus. It  was  not  until  Vespasian  that  she  had  a  temple  at 
Rome,  the  templum  sacrae  urbis  of  the  topographers,*  though 
the  epithet  sacrae  was  added  after  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  by  Severus.  This  temple  of  Vespasian's  time  was 
soon  eclipsed  by  Hadrian's  great  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome. 
Among  all  the  various  epithets  available  for  the  purposes  of  his 
inscription,  such  as  felix^  invictay  victrix,  perpetua^  aetema^  — 
epithets  still  associated  with  the  mere  personification  rather 
than  the  worship  of  Rome,  and  none  of  them  claiming  any 
special  pre-eminence  above  the  rest,  —  Hadrian  decided  in 
favor  of  aetema^  inscribed  it  upon  one  end  of  the  double 
temple,  and  stamped  it  upon  his  coins.  Thus  a  phrase  here- 
tofore uncommon  became  an  official  formula,  with  distinctly 
religious  associations.     The  real  history,  therefore,  of  urbs 

which,  however  true  in  later  times,  is  wholly  incorrect  for  the  early  part  of  Augus- 
tus's reign. 

See  also  Boissier»  G.,  La  religion  romaine,^  1878, 1.  131 ;  R^ville,  J.,  La  religion 
k  Rome  sous  les  Sev^res,  1886,  p.  32;  Eckhel  VI.  100,  10 1;  Preller-Jordan, 
Romische  Mythologie,^  II.  354;  Hirschfeld»  Zur  Geschichte  des  romischen  Kai- 
scrcultus,  Sitzungsber.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1888,  II.  837;  a  short  account  of  the 
Caesar-cult  in  Neumann,  Der  r5mische  Staat  u.  die  allgemeine  Kirche,  1890, 
pp.  7-1 1. 

*  V.  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit.  p.  838;  Guiraud,  Les  assemblees  provinciales  dans 
Pempire  romain,  1887,  p.  24;  Nipperdey  on  Tac.  Ann.  i.  10. 

^  Boissier,  op.  cit.  I.  133;  Merriam,  The  Caesareum  and  the  Worship  of 
Augustus  at  Alexandria,  in  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Ass.  XIV.  16,  17. 

'  Octav.  52.  ^  Middleton,  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome,  II.  19. 
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aetema  begins  with  Hadrian.^  It  was  not  until  the  worship 
of  the  city  had  advanced  beyond  the  provincial,  even  beyond 
the  Italian,  stage,  and  firmly  established  itself  in  the  capital, 
that  the  phrase  acquired  its  formulary  character  and  received 
the  stamp  of  official  approval  and  authority. 

If  we  go  back  a  little  to  the  time  in  which  there  was  no 
direct  connection  between  the  worship  of  Rome  and  the 
use  of  our  phrase  in  a  formal  and  official  way,  and  enquire 
why,  after  it  had  once  appeared  in  literature,  it  should  be 
so  very  rare  in  extant  writings,  there  is  simply  no  explanation 
of  the  strange  fact  that  the  example  of  Tibullus  and  Ovid 
.  found  in  extant  literature  no  imitators,  apparently,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  of  the  city,  with  the  single 
doubtful  exception  of  Frontinus,  in  a  passage  which  has 
been  suspected  of  interpolation.  Scarcely  more  susceptible 
of  answer  is  the  question  from  what  source  Tibullus  and 
Ovid  drew  the  phrase.  Ovid  may  have  simply  imitated 
Tibullus,  and  there  is  enough  of  similarity  between  the  two 
passages  to  make  this  a  probability  rather  than  a  possibility. 
Or  both  may  be  borrowers  from  some  other  unknown  writer. 
If  Tibullus  first  introduced  the  expression  to  Roman  litera- 
ture, he  was  almost  certainly  himself  the  happy  discoverer. 
We  have  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  suppose  that  he  had 
seen  or  indirectly  heard  of  some  inscription  in  the  provinces, 
or  in  Italy,  which  either  gave  him  the  phrase  outright  or  was 
its  inspiration.  Between  the  first  establishment  of  the  cult 
of  Rome  and  the  emperor  in  Asia  and  Bithynia  and  the  death 
of  Tibullus  there  was  an  interval  of  but  ten  years. 

It  seems  altogether  natural  that  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
Rome  should  first  find  expression  in  a  time  when  new  hopes 
had  succeeded  the  despair  of  the  civil  wars,  and  men  were 
astounded  to  find  that  a  new  and  vigorous  youth  had  come 
again  to  the  worn-out  state,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
pected Aeneid  carried  the  thoughts  of  many,  —  certainly  of 

1  Cp.  Preller- Jordan,  RSmische  Mythologie,^  II.  357 :  —  **  Aus  der  Zeit  Hadri- 
ans stammt  auch  der  Name  Roma  aeterna,  unter  welchem  die  Schutzgdttin  der 
Stadty  je  mehr  das  romische  Reich  u.  mit  ihm  die  alte  Hauptstadt  dem  Verfall 
entgegeneilte,  desto  sehnsuchtiger  gefeiert  u.  angerufen  wurde." 
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all  the  friends  of  Vergil  —  back  to  the  far  past.  That  it 
should  not  have  been  Vergil  himself,  who  expressed  that 
idea  in  its  briefest  form,  need  not  surprise  us.  In  the  end 
no  Vergilian  verse  could  have  given  the  idea  a  wider  cur- 
rency, or  made  it  dearer  to  the  imagination  of  later  ages. 

Livy  has  the  adjective  aetema  of  Rome,  not  however  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  set  form  of  speech  with  which 
we  have  here  to  do,  but  as  any  one  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
moment  of  harmony  between  the  orders  might  have  said 
*  beatam  urbem  Romanam  et  invictam  et  aeternam  ilia  con- 
cordia  (v.  7,  10),  —  and  that  with  no  particular  thought  of 
an  *  Eternal  City.'  In  other  words,  the  passage  cited  belongs 
not  with  those  already  given,  but  with  the  illustrative  material 
to  which  we  now  turn,  passing  from  aetema  urbs  and  aetema 
Roma  to  other  phrases  less  stereotyped,  in  which  the  dura- 
tion of  the  city  is  set  forth  in  various  ways. 

Nearest  of  all  stands  in  aetemum  condita  which  Livy  has 
more  than  once  : 

iv.  4,  4 :  — '  Quis  dubitat,  quin  in  aetemum  urbe  condita^  in  in- 
mensum  crescente  nova  imperia,  sacerdotia,  iura  gentium  hominum- 
que  instituantur?' 

xxviii.  28,  11:  —  *  urbem  auspicato  deis  auctoribus  in  aetemum 
conditam^ 

And  so  Ammianus  xxii.  16,  12  :  — '  Capitolium,  quo  se  venerabilis 
Roma  in  aetemum  attollit*^ 

Even  Rutilius  Namatianus,  writing  in  416,  still  thinks  of 
Roman  rule  as  eternal,  and  in  condemning  Stilicho  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Sibylline  books  speaks  of  them  (ii.  55) 
as  'aetemi  fatalia  pignora  regni,'  and  still  'plenas  .  .  .  colos.' 

^  A  more  general  use  of  aeternus  —  applicable,  in  fact,  to  any  state  —  is  found 
in  Tacitus  Ann.  iii.  6  fin.  in  the  edict  of  Tiberius  repressing  grief  after  the  funeral 
of  Germanicus :  —  *  Principes  (not  *  emperors  *  here)  mortales,  rem  publicam 
aeternam  esse.*  [Sch6ner  in  Acta  Sem.  Phil.  Erlang.  II.  497  pretends  to  see  in 
this  a  refusal  of  the  title  aeternitas  /]  Livy  in  a  similar  contrast  between  the  state 
and  the  individual  has  inmor talis :  —  *quid  attinere  cum  mortali  corpore  uno 
civitatis,  quam  inmortalem  esse  deceat,  pati  consenescere  vires*?  (vi.  23,  7). 
Tacitus's  'aeternitas  rerum  et  pax  gentium*  (Hist.  i.  84  fin.),  though  of  the 
empire  rather  than  the  city,  may  find  a  place  here. 
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In  spite  of  an  Alaric  and  a  Radagaisus,  Rutilius's  faith  in 
Rome's  destiny  is  unshaken  — 

Dum  stabunt  terrae,  dum  polus  astra  feret  (i.  138). 
Also  in  the  same  context  (133-4) :  — 

Porrige  victuras  Romana  in  saecula  leges, 

Solaque  fatales  non  vereare  colos,  etc.^ 

And  we  may  here  quote  the  lines  (i.  145-6) :  — 

Aeternum  tibi  Rhenus  aret,  tibi  Nilus  inundet ; 
Altricemque  suam  fertilis  orbis  alat 

It  was  not  that  Rutilius  was  blind  to  all  the  signs  of  im- 
pending ruin.  It  is  his  faith  that  out  of  that  ruin  city  and 
empire  will  rise  to  new  life  and  power.^ 

Vergil's  'Imperium  sine  fine  dedi'  (Aen.  i.  279)  we  find 
repeated  and  enlarged  upon  in  the  later  poets.  Thus  Silius 
Italicus  vii.  474-8  : — 

Turn  pius  Aeneas,  terris  iactatus  et  undis, 

Dardanios  Itala  posuit  tellure  Penates. 

Dum  cete  ponto  innabunt,  dum  sidera  caelo 

Lucebunt,  dum  sol  Indo  se  litore  toilet, 

Hie  regna,  et  nullae  regnis  per  saecula  metae. 

Also  in  a  poem  of  uncertain  date  and  authorship,  placed 
by  BaehrenS  after  the  time  of  Ausonius,  though  it  purports 
to  be  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  relates  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  philosophers  in  that  reign  :  — 

Haut  frustra  Veneri  mendaxque  Diespiter  olim 
*  Imperium  sine  fine  dedi '  dixisse  probatur. 

(Baehrens  P.  L.  M.  V.  95,  Incerti  Sulpicia  33-4.) 

1  Cp.  Martial  ix.  i,  8-9 :  — 

Manebit  altum  Flaviae  decus  gentis 

Cum  sole  et  astris  cumque  luce  Romana. 
And  Dracontius  7,  23  (B&hrens,  P.  L.  M.  V.  155)  :  — 

Ut  daret  aeternum  Romana  in  saecla  Quirinumy  etc 
•  Cp.  Bernays,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  1885,  ^^*  ^26 :  — "  Selbst  dichterisch 
gestimmte  Nachzugler  des  Heidenthums,  wie  Rutilius  Namatianus  (I.  137),  wag- 
ten  es  nicht  langer,  die  altgeweihte  Formel  von  der  *  Ewigkeit  Roms  *  im  Sinne 
einer  unerschfitterten  Dauer  zu  gebrauchen,  sondern  woUten  sich  daninter  die 
Kraft  der  Weltstadt  denken,  aus  dem  Tode  einst  wieder  zum  Leben  zu  erstehen.'* 
Cp.  Burckbardt,  Die  Zeit  Constantins  des  Grossen^,  1880,  253. 
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Ammian  expresses  the  idea  in  various  ways,  thus :  — 

xix.  10,  4,  'divini  arbitrio  numinis,  quod  auxit  ab  incunabulis 
Romam  perpetuamque  fore  respondit.' 
xiv.  6,  3, '  victura,  dum  erunt  homines,  Roma.' 

And  then  Claudian  :  — 

Nee  terminus  umquam 
Romanae  dicionis  erit  Nam  cetera  regna 
Luxuries  vitiis,  odiisque  superbia,  vertit. 

(de  cons.  Stilich.  iii.  159-61.)^ 

Compare  the  ode  to  Rome  (of  uncertain  date)  by  Melinno 
[ap.  Stob.  Floril.  vii.  Trepl  dvBpeia^  13]  i^  — 

Xjoupi  yuOL  *Fwfm,  Ovydrrfp  "Afnjoiy 
Xpvcreofitrpa,  Bat<f>p(i)v  avaaau, 
a-ifJLvov  a  vaiuq  iwl  yas  "OAvfwrov, 
alh^  dOpavoToy, 

croi  ixovq,  irpiafiurra  ScSoikc  Mdipa 
in)8o9  d^piJKTii}  Paa-iXjjov  dp\aSf 
6<f>pa  KOipavQOv  c^otcra  Kopro^ 
dyefjLOVfvrj^, 

irdvra  Sk  <r<^aAAo>v  6  fityiaro^  auiav, 
Kol  fJLerajrXdo'a'tov  ptov  ctAAor'  oAAo)?, 
cot  p,6v(^  vXTfCiOTLov  oZpoy  &p\d^ 
ov  fura^aXXti, 

In  the  church  fathers  we  find  the  idea  that  the  empire  and 
city  would  last  until  the  end  of  the  world.  Even  though 
Roma  aetema  was  to  them  a  blasphemy,  and  Rome  the  Baby- 
lon of  the  Apocalypse,^  they  still  distinguished  between  the 

'  Mere  wishes  and  prayers  do  not  directly  concern  us,  but  a  single  example 
may  be  given,  —  from  the  Octavia  (285-7)  :  — 

Edat  partu  pignora  pacis 
Qua  tranquillus  gaudeat  orbis 
Servetque  decus  Roma  aeternum. 
*The  metrical  translation  of  Grotius  is  in  Gaisford*s  Stobaeus  IV.,  that  of 
Lipsius  in  his  De  Magnitudine  Romana  (Opera,  Vesaliae  1675,  III.  p.  668); 
another  in  Cornelius  k  Lapide  Com.  in  Scriptur.  Sacr.  X.  p.  1276. 

»  Gregorovius,  Geschichte  dcr  Stadt  Rom  u.  s.  w.'  I.  117;  Hieron  Ep.  46, 
II,  Vallarsi  I.  206. 
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'mater  fornicationum  et  abominationum  terrae'  and  the  em- 
pire, even  before  it  became  Christian,  and  prayed  for  the 
long  life  of  the  emperor  and  the  stability  of  his  rule.  To 
quote  the  words  of  S.  Achatius  before  the  prefect  (temp. 
Decii) :  —  *  Assidua  est  enim  nobis  pro  eo  ac  iugis  oratio,  ut 
prolixum  aevum  in  hac  luce  conficiat,  ac  iusta  populos  potes- 
tate  moderetur:  et  pacatum  maxime  imperii  sui  tempus 
accipiat.  Deinde  pro  salute  militum,  et  pro  statu  mundi  et 
orbis.'  And  S.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria:  —  *  Huic  [Deo] 
continuas  preces  offerimus  pro  imperio  illorum  [Valeriani  et 
Gallieni],  ut  stabile  et  inconcussum  permaneat.*  ^ 

The  attitude  of  the  Christian  toward  emperor  and  empire, 
together  with  his  own  idea  of  the  duration  of  the  latter,  are 
stated  by  TertulHan  :  —  'Christianus  nullius  est  hostis,  ne- 
dum  imperatoris :  quem  sciens  a  Deo  suo  constitui,  necesse 
est  ut  et  ipsum  diligat,  et  revereatur,  et  honoret,  et  salvum 
velit,  cum  toto  Romano  imperio,  quousque  saeculum  stabit. 
Tamdiu  enim  stabit.' ^  This  last  is,  of  course,  very  dififerent 
from  the  pagan  confidence  in  an  eternal  Rome,  and  may 
mean  much  or  little,  according  to  the  writer's  views  as  to  the 
proximity  of  the  end  of  the  world.  That  the  catastrophe  is 
delayed  by  the  lease  of  life  granted  to  the  empire,  that  it  is 
hence  a  duty  to  pray  for  the  emperor  and  the  state,  we  find 
set  forth  in  another  passage  in  TertulHan :  —  *  Est  et  alia 
maior  necessitas  nobis  orandi  pro  imperatoribus,  etiam  pro 
omni  statu  imperii  rebusque  Romanis,  qui  vim  maximam 
universo  orbi  imminentem,  ipsamque  clausulam  saeculi  acer- 
bitates  horrendas  comminantem  Romani  imperii  commeatu 
scimus  retardari.  Ita  quae  nolumus  experiri,  ea  dum  pre- 
camur  differri,  Romanae  diutumitati  favemus.'  ^ 

Lactantius  ascribes  to  Rome  —  the  city  here,  rather  than 
the  empire  —  the  power  of  preserving  the  world,  otherwise 
on  the  brink  of  destruction  :  *  —  *  Etiam  res  ipsa  declarat,  lap- 

1  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum,  Verona  1731,  pp.  129  and  157;  Burckhardt,  Die 
Zeit  Constantins  des  Grossen  ^,  p.  253.  More  references  to  Ruinart  in  Guiraad, 
Les  assemblees  provinciales,  241-2. 

*  Lib.  ad  Scapulam  cap.  2.  •  Apologeticus  cap.  32. 

^  "  Attribuendo  in  certo  qual  modo  a  Roma  una  virtii  arcana,  per  la  quale  coa- 
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sum  ruinamque  rerum  brevi  fore:  nisi  quod  incolumi  urbe 
Roma  nihil  istiusmodi  videtur  esse  metuendum.  At  vero 
cum  caput  illud  orbis  occiderit,  et  pu/Aiy  esse  coeperit,  quod 
Sibyllae  fore  aiunt,^  quis  dubitet  venisse  iam  finem  rebus 
humanis,  orbique  terrarum  }  Ilia,  ilia  est  civitas,  quae  adhuc 
sustentat  omnia :  precandusque  nobis  et  adorandus  est  Deus 
coeli,  si  tamen  statuta  eius  et  placita  differri  possunt,  ne 
citius  quam  putemus  tyrannus  ille  abominabilis  veniat,  qui 
tantum  facinus  moliatur,  ac  lumen  illud  effodiat,  cuius  in- 
teritu  mundus  ipse  lapsurus  est.'^  And  in  another  place  :  — 
*  Cuius  vastitatis  et  conf  usionis  haec  erit  causa,  quod  Roma- 
num  nomen,  quo  nunc  regitur  orbis  (horret  animus  dicere : 
sed  dicam,  quia  futurum  est)  tolletur  de  terra,  et  imperium 
in  Asiam  revertetur,  ac  rursus  Oriens  dominabitur,  atque 
Occidens  serviet.'  ^ 

S.  Benedict  prophesied  that  Rome  would  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians,  nor  all  at  once,  but  by  storms  and  earth- 
quakes:—  *Roma  a  gentibus  non  exterminabitur,  sed  tem- 
pestatibus  coruscis,  et  turbinibus,  ac  terrae  motu  fatigata,  in 
semet  ipsa  marcescet.** 

S.  Jerome  thought  that  S.  Paul  in  2  Thess.  2,  3  fif.**  spoke 
obscurely  of  the  fall  of  the  empire  for  good  reasons  : — *Nec 
vult  aperte  dicere  Romanum  imperium  destruendum,  quod 
ipsi  qui  imperant  aeternum  putant.  ...  Si  enim  aperte 
audacterque    dixisset,   non  veniet   Antichristus,    nisi    prius 

servavasi  il  mondo,  che  altrimenti,  sarebbe  precipitato  a  pronta  ruina."  —  Graf, 
Roma  nella  memoria  e  nelle  immaginazioni  del  medio  evo,  Torino  1883,  II.  472. 
Several  of  the  passages  in  this  immedistte  connection  are  quoted  or  referred  to  by 
Graf,  but  the  author  is  indebted  for  them  to  other  sources. 

*  Oracttla  SibylUna  viii.  165 :  — 

lo'Tac  KoX  '?<hfiiti  ^{ffAfi  Kal  ArjXos  dSiikot 
Kal  Si/uot  dfiftot  .  .  . 

Cp.  also  iii.  366  (Rzach  1891). 

*  Div.  Inst  vii.  25  fin. 

•ib.  vii.  15;  Graf  II.  477;  cp.  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezech.  iii.  prol. 

*  S.  Gregor.  Magn.  Dial.  ii.  15  (Migne  LXVI.  162);  Graf  II.  474-5. 

*  The  idea  that  the  fall  of  the  empire  would  immediately  precede  the  end  of  the 
world  was  directly  inspired  by  this  passage,  t6  xarixow  (vs.  6)  being  understood 
to  mean  the  empire. 
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Romanum  deleatur  imperium,  iusta  causa  persecutionis  in 
orientem  tunc  ecclesiam  consurgere  videbatur.'  ^ 

S.  Augustine  refers  to  this  view  of  Paul's  obscurity, — 
*ne  calumniam  videlicet  incurreret,  quod  Romano  imperio 
male  optaverit,  cum  speraretur  aetemum.'  ^  Augustine  else- 
where remarks  upon  the  false  assurances  of  eternal  rule, 
and  cites  Vergil's  *  imperium  sine  fine  dedi '  as  an  example : 
-^*Qui  hoc  terrenis  regnis  promiserunt  non  veritate  ducti 
sunt,  sed  adulatione  mentiti  sunt.  .  .  .  Transient  quae  fecit 
ipse  Deus ;  quanto  citius  quod  condidit  Romulus  ? ' ' 

In  the  Apocalypse  13,  i  and  17,  3,  nomina  blaspkemiae 
were  understood  by  Jerome  and  the  Pseudo-Prosper  to  refer 
to  Roma  aetema.  Thus  Jerome,  in  a  letter,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  the  nomina  of  17,  3  were  borne  by  the  beast  and 
not  by  the  *  mulier  circumdata  purpura ' :  —  *  Unde  secundum 
Apocalypsim  loannis,  in  fronte  purpuratae  meretricis,  scrip- 
tum  est  nomen  blasphemiae,  id  est,  Romae  aetemae'^ 

And  Pseudo-Prosper:  —  'Aeterna  cum  dicitur  quae  tempo- 
ralis est,  utique  nomen  et  blasphemiae'^ 

Just  as  aetema  had  assumed  an  official  character  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  so  other  epithets,  sacra^  sacratissima^  venera- 
bilis,  became  in  due  time  official  designations,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  later  empire.  Unlike  aetema  they  were 
also  applied  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  older  title  alone  was 
not  carried  over  from  the  old  Rome  to  the  new.* 

1  Epist.  121,  quaest.  11,  Vallarsi,  Verona  1734, 1.  882. 

*  Civ.  Dei  xx.  19  med.  'Quidam  putant/  etc. 

*  Sermo  105,  7.  ^  Epist  121,  quaest.  ii,  —  in  a  passage  cited  above. 

*  Liber  de  promiss.  et  praedict.  Dei  iv.  7,  14  (Migne  LI.  843).  So  Grotius 
on  Apoc.  11.  cc. :  —  *  Nomina  blasphemiae  tam  13.  i.  quam  17.  3.  sunt  Urbs 
Aeterna,  Semper  Triumphatrix,  Invicta,  aliaque  his  similia '  (Critici  Sacri  1695, 
v.  2076,  cp.  1998,  2066).  Cp.  also  Spanheim,  Dissertationes  de  Praestantia  et 
Usu  Numismatum  Antiquorum  1706,  I.  3,  §  3,  p.  138,  who  argues  that  the  allu- 
sion must  be  rather  to  0EA^  PQM  H^  of  the  Greek  coins  of  the  early  empire 
than  to  urbs  aeterna^  etc.,  of  a  later  period,  and  never  so  well  known  in  Asia. 
Cp.  Cornelius  II  Lapide,  Comm.  in  Script.  Sacr.  (Lyons  and  Paris  ed.  1875) 
X.  1277,  who  thinks  that  both  Roma  aeterna  and  Roma  dea  are  meant. 

*  Gregorovius,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  u.  s.  w.*  I.  1 1 :  —  "  Nur  Rom  allein 
wurde  unter  alien  Stadten  der  Welt  mit  dem  gottlichen  Titel  der  *  Ewigen  *  gc- 
schmflckt." 
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Sacra  is  the  one  of  these  epithets  most  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  aetema ;  for  here  too  we  are 
able  to  fix  upon  the  time  when  it  received  the  official  stamp. 
The  oldest  known  inscription  in  which  it  occurs  is  of  the 
time  of  Severus  and   Caracalla   (an.    201):  — 


]i  urbi  sacrae  reg.  XIIII.^ 


Jordan  considers  this  a  sufficient  proof  that  urbs  sacra  was 
first  used  by  these  emperors.^  The  desire  of  Severus  to  pose 
as  restorer  and  patron  of  the  city,^  as  Hadrian  had  been 
before  him,  would  lead  him  also  to  imitate  Hadrian's  ex- 
ample in  fixing  upon  an  official  title  for  the  city,  to  distin- 
guish his  inscriptions  from  those  of  all  his  predecessors. 
As  the  city  came  to  be  more  and  more  regarded  as  the  prop- 
erty* of  the  imperial  house,  and  that  house  and  its  members 
were  called  'divine,'  'sacred,*  etc.,*  it  was  a  logical  conse- 
quence that  sooner  or  later  the  same  epithets  should  be 
applied  to  the  city,  and  in  time  to  nearly  everything  belong- 
ing to  or  connected  with  the  emperor.  This  wide  extension 
of  the  uses  of  the  term  will  be  noticed  further  on.  It  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  Jordan's  explanation  is  the  correct 
one.  The  city  was  'holy'  not  so  much  because  she  was 
worshipped  as  a  goddess,  whose  chief  temple  was  one  of  the 

1  c.  I.  L.  VI.  1030. 

'  Forma  Urbis  Romae,  Proleg.  p.  8 :  — ^  nam  cum  inde  ab  Hadrian!  prindpato, 
qui  Romae  Vencrisque  templum  fecit,  urbis  aeternae  nomen  pervagatum  sit, 
urbis  sacrae  nomen  videtur  imperantibus  Severo  et  Caracalla  primum  esse  usurpa- 
tum."    V.  Friedlinder,  Sittengeschichte  Roms  *  I.  64.    The  senate  had  long  been 

lEPA  CYNKAHTOC,  lEPA  BOYAH  and  0EOC  CYNKAHTOC 

on  Greek  coins.     Thus  on  coins  of  Aezani  in  Phrygia  (Mionnet,  IV.  206-7,  67, 

70,  72,  73,  Ae.),  of  Pergamon  (id.  Suppl.  V.  425-6,  <)\o-\y,  428,  934;  431, 
947,  Ae. — the  last  two  of  Augustus  (Livia)  and  Titus  (Julia)  respectively),  of 
Clazomenae  (id.  III.  (original  work),  69,  74,  Ae.),  of  Temenothyrae  in  Lydia 
(id.  IV.  147-8,  836-40,  Ae.) ;  compare  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  Index  p.  768. 
Juvenal  (ii,  29)  has'sacri  in  parte  senatus';  cp.  Cassiod.  Variar.  iv.  25:  — 
'  qui  ad  sacri  ordinis  cupit  fastigia  pervenire.* 

*  Jordan  ib, 

*  Cp.  the  use  of  vestra^  as,  eg.^  in  Symmachus  Ep.  x.  57  fin.  *  urbi  vestrae,'  ib. 

71,  *  quietem  urbis  vestrae.* 

*  Jordan  ib. 
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foremost  among  the  '  decora  urbis  aeternae/  as  because  the 
deified  emperors  had  their  seat  there. 

Other  inscriptions  showing  urbs  sacra  are :  — 

C.  I.  L.  VI.  1245  ;  Caracalla,  212-13, — over  the  porta  S.  Lorenzo : 
—  ...  aquam  Marciam  ...  in  sacram  urbem  suam  perducendam 
curavit. 

ib.  1225;  at  the  base  of  the  Phocas  column: —  .  .  .  sacrae 
urbis.  .  .  . 

ib.  1646 ;  a  fragment  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Callixtus :  —  ...  sacra[e 
urbis] . 

Wilmanns  851;  temp.  Diocl.  et  Maxim.;  Trastevere,  by  the 
river :  —  ...  curat,  alvei  Tiberis  riparum  et  cloacarum  sacrae 
urbis. 

C.  I.  L.  XIV.  2852  ;   temple  of  Fortune,  Praeneste :  — 

Notus  in  urbe  sacra  notus  quoque  finibus  illis 
Quos  Umber  sulcare  solet  quos  Tuscus  arator. 

ib.  2078 1  Pratica :  —  ...  consu[l]ari  sacrae  urbis.  .  .  . 

IX.  4796  ;  Forum  Novum  :  —  ...  notus  in  urbe  sacra,  etc. 

ib.  5860;  Auximum: —  ...  in  urbe  sac[ra].  .  .  . 

V.  7643  j  temp.  M.  Aurelii ;  al  Fiasco,  Gall.  Cisalp. :  —  .  .  .  u. 
gacr.     (  =  urbis  sacrae.) 

ib.  7783  ;  ca.  191 ;  Albingaunum :  — .  .  .  curator  aquarum  sacrae 
urbis.  .  .  . 

C.I.N.  4550;  315-323  A.D.;  Atina: —  .  .  .  cur.  alvei  Tiberis  et 
cloacarum  sacrae  urbis  .  .  .  (=  Wilmanns,  1221;  cp.  1230  a  = 
C.  I.  N.  4036). 

C.  I.  N.  2618;  an.  343;  Neapolis  (Puteoli?): —  .  .  .  praef. 
annonae  urbis  sacrae  .  .  .  (=Wilm.  1228). 

C.  LL.  III.  1464;  an.  211-12;  Sarmizegetusa,  Dacia: —  .  .  . 
sub.  praef.  annon.  sacrae  urbis  .  .  .  (=Wilm.  1277;  cp.  his  1291 
and  133 1,  Pisaurum  and  Rome,  respectively). 

Also  a  few  examples  from  the  Codex  Theodosianus :  — 

xiv.  10,  3  ;  an.  399 ;  Arcadius  and  Honorius :  — '  coercitus  sacra 
urbe  pelletur.* 

ib.  15,  2;  an.  366;  Valentinian,  Valens,  Gratian: — 'ad  sacrae 
urbis  portum.*  * 

1  Also  in  Cod.  Just.  xi.  22,  i. 
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ib.  15,  3;  an.  397;  Arcadius  and  Honorius :  —  'praeter  sacram 
urbem.*  * 

Later  still  came  the  use  of  sacratissima  as  an  official  title. 
But  of  this  instances  are  so  numerous  that  a  few  examples 
will  suffice :  — 

Honorius  in  Symmachus,  Epist  x.  77: — *nec  in  urbe  sacratis- 
sima fas  est.' 

id.  ib.  80 :  —  *  a  sacratissima  urbe  conversatione  seiunctus.' 

Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  10,  4;  an.  416;  Honorius  and  Theodosius :  — 

*  intra  sacratissimam  urbem.'  ^ 

ib.  xiv.  3,12;  an.  365 ? ;  Valentinian  and  Valens  :  —  'ad  urbem 
sacratissimam.' 

Ammian  xxvii.  3,  3  :  — '  urbs  sacratissima.' 

To  venerabilis  ^  also  was  g^ven  an  official  sanction  :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  3, 1 7 ;  an.  380 ;  Gratian,  Valentinian,  Theodosius : 
— '  pistores  venerabilis  Romae.' 

ib.  6,  4 ;  an.  382  :  —  *  in  urbe  venerabili.' 

ib.  XV.  7,  5  and  10,  2  (380-1). 

ib.  xiv.  10,  2;  II,  i;  15,  4  (397-8;  Arcadius  and  Honorius). 
Also  in  unofficial  language,  as  e,g,  in  Symmachus,  Epist.  viii.  27  :  — 

*  Capuano  itinere  venerabilem  nobis  Romam,  laremque  petemus.'  * 

The  words  aetemus  and  sacratissimus,  along  with  venera- 
bilis and  other  equivalents,  in  their  use  as  standing  epithets 

1  Even  the  prefect  of  the  sacra  urbs  has  a  indicium  sacrum,  as  e^,  in  Cod. 
Just.  vii.  62,  17:  —  * praefecturae  urbis  iudicium  sacrum*;  Cod.  Theod.  i.  6,  lo: 
—  'sacrum  iudicium  praefecti  urbis  aetemae.'  After  the  time  of  Diocletian  vice 
sacra  iudicans  is  very  frequently  used  of  the  praefectus  urbi,  often  abbreviated, 
sometimes  V.  S.  I.  Cp.  C.  I.  L.  VI.  1663,  1661,  1664,  1668  (V.  S.  I.),  1672, 
1682-3,  1690-1,  1703,  1 718-9,  3791,  etc.  Cp.  also  the  frequent  iudici  sacrarum 
cognitionum,  ib.  1 735,  1739-40,  1742  et  saep. 

2  So  of  Constantinople  ib.  xvi.  2,  37;  also  xiv.  12,  I  —  'intra  urbem  sacratis- 
simi  nominis'  (Const.)  [same  in  Cod.  Just.  xi.  19  (20);  cf.  ib.  xii.  5,  2:  —  *in 
bac  sacratissima  urbe'  (an.  428)]. 

•  Cp.  Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  15,  5;  an.  399:  —  *in  fraudem  venerandae  urbis.' 

*  Cp.  Apuleius,  Met.  xi.  258  fin.: — * sacrosanctam  istam  civitatem  accedo' 
[in  his  Florida  i.  i  init.  sanctissima  of  Carthage]. 

Cp.  also  alma,  e,g.  in  a  letter  of  Justinian  to  the  pope  (Cod.  Just  i.  I.  8.) — 

*  lohanni  sanctissimo  archiepiscopo  almae  urbis  Romae  et  patriarchae '  (an.  533) ; 
and  of  Constantinople  ib.  i.  17,  2,  24. 
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of  the  emperors  have  a  much  more  direct  and  intimate  con- 
nection with  aeterna  and  sacra  of  the  city  than  would  at  first 
sight  appear.  The  joint  worship  of  emperor  and  city  had 
its  roots  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  imagination. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  two  ideas  of  the  emperor,  as 
the  symbol  and  impersonation  of  Roman  power,  and  of  the 
city,  were  so  perfectly  blended  that,  once  united,  they  were 
never  parted.  In  the  mind  of  the  whole  Roman  world  em- 
peror and  imperial  city  became,  and  remained,  so  linked  with 
one  another  that  language,  as  if  from  necessity,  treated  them 
as  a  single  notion.  Hence  the  similar,  even  identical,  epi- 
thets. If  the  emperor  was  honored  by  the  title  of  'eternal,' 
so  was  the  city ;  if  he  was  '  sacred,'  so  was  his  capital. 

We  are  therefore  unable  to  separate  Hadrian's  adoption 
of  urbs  aeterna  as  a  formal  title  of  the  city  from  the  use  of 
aetemiis  as  an  epithet  of  the  emperor  on  coins  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian  (not  to  mention  later  emperors),  and  aetemitas 
or  aetemitas  Augusti  on  those  of  the  Flavians  and  of  Hadrian 
himself.  Nor  can  we  altogether  separate  the  urbs  sacra  of 
Severus,  sacratissima^  etc.,  from  sacratissimus  and  similar 
titles  of  the  later  emperors.^ 

On  coins  aetemus  and  aetemitas  of  the  emperors  ^  appear 
in  a  number  of  different  forms,  and  are  so  frequent  that  only 
a  few  typical  examples  from  the  earlier  emperors  are  needed 
here :  — 

Aet.  Aug.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  optimo  principi  :  — Trajan ;  1 1 1  a.d.  ;  Cohen 
II.  4,  10  (Ar.);  cf.  ib.  9  and  11  (Ar.). 

1  On  the  titles  of  the  emperors  see  Christoph  Schoner,  Ueber  die  Titulaturen 
der  r3mischen  Kaiser,  in  Acta  Sem.  Philol.  Erlangensis  II.  (1881)  449  ff.,  esp. 
463-4,  472.  On  p.  496-7  it  is  wrongly  said  that  Aurelian  was  the  first  who  used 
aetemitas  of  himself  on  coins.  According  to  Schdner  (472)  Trajan  had  sacra- 
tissimus as  a  title  from  the  year  ill.  Ammian  (xv.  i,  3)  censures  Constantius  for 
talking  about  his  aetemitas, 

2  Also  aetemitas  of  the  empire :  — 

Aeternit.  imperi  :  —  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla;  after  201 ;  Cohen  III. 
328,  I  (Ar.);  frequent  later;  cp.  357,  1-3;  449,  1-2.  Cp.  Suet  Ner.  il:  — 
'Ludis  quos  pro  aeternitate  imperii  susceptos  appellari  maximos  voluit/  etc. 
Tacitus  says  of  the  temple  of  Qaudius,  erected  in  his  lifetime  at  Camulodunum  in 
Britain,  'quasi  arx  aeternae  dominationb  aspiciebatur '  (Ann.  xiv.  31). 
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Aet.  Aug.  P.M.  Tr.  P.  Cos.  11. :  —  Hadrian ;  118  a.d.  ;  Cohen  II. 
no,  80  (Ar.)  ;  cp.  81-3  (Ar.). 

Aeternitas  AuGUsn,  S.C. :  —  Vespasian  j  77  or  78  a.d.  ;  Cohen  I. 
298,  250  (Ae.)  ;  Hadrian,  ib.  II.  181,  648  (Ae.)  (cp.  Aeter.  Aug. 
P.M.,  etc.,  Hadrian). 

Aeternitas:  —  Vespasian;  Cohen  I.  271,  1-2  (Au.  and  Ar.). 

So  Titus  (see  also  Eckhel  VI.  355,  Au.)  and  Domitian. 

For  completeness'  sake  we  add  some  illustrations  from  in- 
scriptions, from  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
literature. 

C.  I.  L.  VI.  1676,  found  near  the  Flaminian  circus;  Honorius 
and  Theodosius: — [salvis]  Y>Y>,  NN.  aetemis  principibus  Honori[o 
etTheodosio  Augg.].  .  .  } 

ib.  1727: —  .  .  .  aetemi  principes.  .  .  .    Cp.  1749  fin. 

Waddington,  Inscr.  grecques  et  latines  de  la  Syrie,  1847  a ;  found 
at  Beirut:  — .  .  .  decretis  provinciae  Phoenices  sententia  divina 
firmatis  dd.  nn«  Constanti  et  Constantis  aeternorum  principum.  .  .  . ' 

The  adjective  in  this  use  and  the  formula  aeternitas  nostra 
are  frequent  in  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors  :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  init.  (Han.  p.  82)  in  the  '  Gesta  in  senatu,*  etc. :  — 
'Aeternorum  principum  felicitas.* 

ib.  p.  83  :  —  'aetemus  princeps.* 

Cf.'ib.  92, 'de Theod.  Cod.  auctoritate* : — 'principum  aeternitas.' 

Cf.  ib.  99  (i.  I,  5)  :  — '  Hos  a  nostra  perennitate  electos '  [Theod. 
and  Valent.  an.  429]. 

Just.  Novellae  143  fin. :  —  Quae  igitur  per  banc  legem  nostra 
statuit  aeternitas.' 

*  Cp.  the  use  of  perpetuus  :  — 

CI.  L.  VI.  1707;  an.  31 1;  G>nstantine: —  .  .  .  comiti  domini  nostri  G>n- 
stantini  invicti  «t  perpetui  semper  Augusti.  .  .  . 

ib.  1703;  Honorius  and  Theodosius:  —  Salvis  ac  florentibus  DD.  NN.  Hono- 
rio  et  Theodos[io]  per]>etuis  semper  Augg.  .  .  . 

Cf.  ib.  3791  b  (Arcadius). 

*  A  legion  (II.)  had  in  addition  to  Parthica  Severiana  pia  felix  fidelis  also 
the  name  aeterna  (v.  Waddington,  op.  cit  nos.  2279  and  2643),  doubtless  be- 
stowed upon  it  as  evidence  of  its  loyalty  to  the  *  aetemi  principes.'  Cp.  Nettle- 
ship,  Contributions  to  Latin  Lexicography,  s.v.  aeternalis  (p.  66),  on  that  word 
as  applied  to  a  praetorian  cohort  and  "  virtually  =  imperial." 
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Aliae  Constit.  (Const.  Justini  imper.  de  filiis  liberarum,  ad  fin.)  :  — 
'Quae  igitur  per  banc  divinam  pragmaticam  sanctionem  nostra 
sanxit  aetemitas/  ^tc. 

We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  most  unrestrained 
use  of  the  adjective  aetemns  of  the  emperors  in  the  writers 
of  panegyric. 

E,g,  Pan.  Vet.   v.   13,  3: — *tu  domine  Maxiraiane,  imperator 

aeterae.'  * 

ib.  vi.  8,  8  :  —  'imperator  aeteme.'    And  so  ib.  11,  5  and  12,  i. 

ib.  2,  I :  — '  vobis,  aetemi  principes.' 

ib.  13,  3  :  —  'imperatori  aetemo.' 

ib.  iv.  1 6,- 4  (Eumenius)  :  —  'aetemorum  principum.' 

ib.  V.  3,  I :  —  *  aetemomm  auspices  imperatoram.' 

ib.  vii.  16,  6  :  —  'hie  aetemus  est  rei  publicae  custos.' 

Cp.  also  ib.  iv.  8,  2 : — 'pro  divina  intelligentia  mentis  aetemae 

sentiat*  (of  Constantius). 

So  sempitemus  in  a  piece  of  the  grossest  flattery,  ib.  iii.  6, 
4 :  —  The  souls  of  other  men  are  'humiles  et  caducas,  vestras 
vero  caelestes  et  sempitemas.' 

Even  Ovid  had  used  aetemus  of  the  emperor,  —  Ex  Ponto 
il  2,  50  (addressed  to  Messallinus) :  — 

gratia  .  .  . 
Principis  aetemi  quam  tibi  praestat  amor. 

Cp.  Fast.  iii.  421-2  [6th  Mar.,  anniversary  of  Augustus's 
appointment  as  Pont.  Max.]  :  — 

Ignibus  aetemis  aetemi  numina  praesunt 
Caesaris. 

Of  the  Flavians  '  in  deorum  numerum  relati,'  Statins  (Silv. 
v.  I,  240)  has  'aetemae  .  .  .  genti.' 

Pliny  the  Younger  has  aetemitas  tua  in  his  letters  to  Tra- 
jan in  stock  phrases,  but  not  yet  as  a  title  :  — 

41,  I  (Keil)  : — 'opera  non  minus  aetemitate  tua  quam  gloria 
digna.* 

1  Cp.  aeternitas  indirectly  of  the  emperor :  — 

ib.  iii.  3,  2  (Mamertinus). 
ib.  xii.  10,  I  (Pacatius). 
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59  init. :  —  *  per  salutem  tuam  aetemitatemque  petit  a  me/  etc. 
83  :  — 'per  aetemitatem  tuam  salutemque/  etc. 

The  letters  of  Symmachus  will  supply  us  with  further 
instances,  both  of  adjective  and  noun,  from  the  literature  :  — 

ii.  31 :  —  'apud  aetemum  principem  dominum  nostrum  Theodo- 
sium.' 

iv.  74 :  —  *  ad  aetemorum  principum  providentiam.' 

X.  56 :  —  *  venerabilis  aetemitas  vestra '  (to  Theodosius). 

X.  61 :  —  'aetemitas  vestra'  (bis)*  (to  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
Arcadius). 

X.  66:  —  'ad  aetemitatis  vestrae  perfero  notionem*  (to  Theodo- 
sius). 

Cp.  X.  38,  63  and  65  : — '  perennitatis  vestrae  *  (Theod.). 

In  like  manner  sacratissitntis  princeps  became  stereotyped, 
and  is  too  well  known  for  remark  here.^  Venerabilis  is  simply 
a  variation,  but  with  less  of  the  public  and  formal  character.^ 

More  frequently  the  sacredness  of  the  emperor  is  indirectly 
expressed  by  applying  the  words  'sacred,'  'hallowed,'  'divine,' 
etc.,  to  his  decrees,  his  palace,  council  chamber,  scrinia^  and 
nearly  everything  that  concerns  the   emperor,*  or  by  such 

^  Cf.  ib. '  imperii  aeternitatem.' 

^  Cp.  the  title  of  the  Codex  of  Justinian,  that  of  the  Digest  and  Novels,  —  also 
Cod.  L  17,  I,  §§  1  and  4;  Novell.  47,  §  i  (in  a  law  regulating  the  forms  of  docu- 
ments,—  the  Greek  version  reads  toO^  rod  ^lordrov  A^ovarov). 

*  For  an  instance  cp.  Symmachus,  Epist  ii.  23 :  —  'in  amore  domyii  nostri 
Theodosii  venerabilis  principis.' 

*  Thus  in  laws  the  constitutions  are  diTuiles,  sacrtUissimae^  etc.;  e^,:  — 

Cod.  Theod.  Han.  pp.  90-91  (*  de  Theod.  Cod.  auctoritate  *)  :  —  *  constitutio- 

num  divalium.* 

Just  Inst  iii.  1,  2a:  — 'secundum  divalium  constitutionum  .  .  .  tenorem.' 

ib.  praef.  2 :  — *  sacratissimas  constitutiones  antea  confusas.' 

Novell.  38  fin.  Exc. : — '  Excipimus  autem  ab  hac  nostra  divina  constitutione 

Theodosium,'  etc. 

Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  3,  12 :  — 'Secundum  parentis  nostri  Constantini  divale  prae- 

ceptum '  (cf.  ib.  xiv.  4,  6). 
Of  the  palace :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  Hfin.  p.  85  (*  Gesta  in  senatu,*  etc.)  :  — '  quaestorem  sacri  palatii.' 
ib.  vi.  16  tit.:  — 'sacri  palatii';  cp.  xiii.  3, 14  and  19;  Just.  Inst,  praef.  3;  ib. 

i  tit;  Cod.  vii.  63,  5  tit;  cp.  Novell.  8,  7;  C.  I.  L.  VI.  1200  (column  of  Phocas); 

Priscian,  Laud.  Anast  1 19-20  (B&hr.  P.  L.  M.  V.  268). 
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phrased  as  'auctoritas  principalis  oraculi/  'a  nostris  adytis/ 
'  nostrae  maiestatis  oraculo/  ^  etc. 

Of  the  council  chamber :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  Han.  p.  94  ('De  Thcod.  Cod.  auct*) :— 'comitet  sacri  nortri 
consistorii;   cpi  Cod.  Just  praef.  and  vU.  63,  5,  3;  C  I.  L.  VI.  1725. 

The  '  sacrum  cubiculum ' :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  vi.  8,  I ;  Cod.  Just  xii.  5  tit ;   16,  4  tit;  NovelL  8,  7,  etc 

The  'sacra  scrinia  *  :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  vL  26  tit.,  etc 

1  Cod.  Theod.  i.  15,  8;  xiii  3,  18;  cp.  also  Priscian,  Laud.  Anast  199  (B&hr. 
P.LM.  V.  271). 
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III.  —  Some  Poetical  Constructions  in  Thucydides. 
By  Prof.  CHARLES  FORSTER  SMITH, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

I.   Prepositional  Constructions, 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Thucydides  has  in  general 
more  prepositions  than  Xenophon,  and  even  than  Herodotus 
(see  Tycho  Mommsen,  Beitrdge  zu  der  Lehre  von  den 
griechischen  Prdpositionen,  p.  17),  and  in  this  agrees  with  the 
Tragedians,  who  are  polyprothetic  {ibid.  p.  15).  The  older 
Attic  prose  holds  in  general  a  middle  place  in  the  matter  of 
frequency  of  prepositions,  only  Thucydides  and  Aeneas  Tac- 
ticus  being  exceptions  {ibid.  p.  16),  and  in  this  respect  agree- 
ing with  the  Tragedians. 

According  to  Mommsen  {ibid,  p.  21),  "In  Tragedy  there 
appears  at  first  the  same  \i.e,  as  in  Epic  and  Lyric  poetry] 
peculiar  preponderance  of  the  ^/<3://W-prepositions,  at  least  this 
case  decidedly  preponderates  in  three  plays  {Sept.,  Ckoepk., 
Eum.)y  and  in  the  fragments  of  Aeschylus,  but  in  two  others 
{SuppLy  Agam!)  the  genitive^  and  the  accusative  only  in  the 
probably  later  revised  Prometheus  ;  in  the  Persians  the  three 
cases  are  about  equal."  In  Sophocles,  Mommsen  adds,  the 
genitive  preponderates ;  but  in  the  probably  oldest  play  of 
Euripides,  the  AlcestiSy  the  Epic  relation  (preponderance  of  the 
dative)  prevails,  as  it  does  in  the  Cyclops  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Satyr  plays  not  only  of  Euripides,  but  also  of  the  other 
Tragedians,  while  this  Epic  relation  appears  in  Comedy  only 
in  the  fragments  of  some  poets  of  Middle  Comedy.  In 
Aeschylus  the  proportion  of  ^//t/^-prepositions  to  accusative 
is  5  : 4,  in  Sophocles  2  :  2,  but  in  Euripides  4  :  5,  and  in 
Aristophanes  2:3.  In  prose  (see  Mommsen,  p.  23)  the 
dative  falls  into  the   background,  though  not  so  much  in 
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Xenophon  (especially  on  account  of  <rw),  in  lonic^  and  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  Thucydides.  At  the  end  of  the  course  of 
development  a  poetical  prose  brings  the  dative  back  (Momm- 
sen,  p.  23). 

a.    The  preposition  ^vv  in  Thucydides, 

All  the  world  knows  now,  since  Tycho  Mommsen  has 
demonstrated  it,  that  the  use  of  ^vv  is  essentially  a  poetical 
construction,  while  fierd  with  the  genitive  belongs  to  prose. 
Mommsen  (p.  i)  states  the  result  of  his  exhaustive  discussion 
as  follows :  "  ^vv  belongs  in  the  good  period  almost  wholly 
to  the  elevated  language  of  poetry  and  to  Xenophon,  while 
fierd  with  the  genitive  is  to  be  found  almost  alone  in  prose 
writers,  or  in  such  poets  and  poetic  passages  as  approximate 
prose."     Recording  to  Mommsen's  tables,  we  have  in 

lurd  c.  gen.  ^ip. 

Thucydides 400  times  37  times 

Antiphon 17    "  2    " 

Andocides 25     "  i     " 

Lysias 102    "  2    " 

Isaeus 57    "  7    " 

Plato 586    «  37    " 

Demosthenes 346    "  >2  (15)  times 

On  the  other  hand,  in 

Homer 5  times  181  times 

Hesiod  Theog,      ....  i  "  7  " 

Aeschylus 8  "  67  " 

Pindar 6  "  113  " 

Theocritus 2  "  27  " 

Euripides loi  "  I97  " 

Sophocles 23  "  91  " 

Theognis 6  "  13  " 

In  the  following  works  the  only  construction  is  <tvp  (or 
afia)  with  the  dative,  not  an  example  of  /tera  with  the  genitive 
occurring:  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  the  greater  Homeric 
Hymns,  Batrachomyomachia,  Shield  of  Heracles,  the  drama  of 
Lycophron,  etc.  Mommsen  having  demonstrated  the  poetical 
character  of  the  construction  with  avv  and  shown  its  fre- 
quency not  only  for  the  authors  mentioned  above,  but  practi- 
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cally  for  all  extant  Greek  literature,  it  remains  here  simply  to 
classify  the  examples  that  occur  in  Thucydides.^ 

a)  fux/,  withy  including: 

i.  12.  II  Aa>pt%  ^vv  ^HpaKXeiSai^:  Ueko'rrovvTfa-ov  €<rxpv^ 
ii.  6.  18  rom  a')(p€iordrov^  ^vv  yvvai^l  koI  iratai^  ii.  13.  5  ^ 
ToO  Jleipaim  ^vv  Movw)(^ia  i^ijKovTa  fiev  araZmv  6  aira^ 
TrepifioKo^^  ii.  13.  54  iinred^  a'!ri<f>aive  hiaKoaiov^  koX  ^^tXtoi;? 
^vv  imroro^oraL^y  iii.  104.  16  f  ii'  yvva^^l  koI  iraial  idecopovv^ 
iv.  124.  8  iinrrj^:  i^koXovOovv  Ma/ceSoWi/  ^vv  XaXKiBevaiv,  v. 
26.  15  ^vv  T^  irp(or(p  wdXAfitp  tw  Sefccteret  .  .  .  eupTjaei  ri^ 
Toaaura  Iti;,  v.  74.  10  ^Xdrivaloi  ^ifv  AlyivijTai^  #ct€.,  vii.  42.  3 
vav^  Tpeh  /cat  kpiofirjKoma  ^vv  Tah  ^evixatf;^  viii.  90.  24 
irei^i^ero  ovTa>  ^vv  r^  irporepov  irpo^  fjireipov  virdp^ovrt 
rel^ei^  viii.  95.  g  ^vv  raU  irporepov  iv  Eiffioia  ovaai^  ?f  xal 
TpiaKOvra  ir^ivovro. 

13)  ^vvy  withy  liaving  (arms  and  all) : 

ii.  2.  II  ^vv  6ir\oi^  ^\0ov^  ii.  90.  28  iireafiaivovra^  ^vv 
Toi^  oirXoi^  ^  Tr]v  OdXaaaav^  also  iii.  22.  8,  15  ;  iv.  14.  13 ; 
V.  II.  2;  50.  9,  13 ;  vi.  105.  10;  viii.  32.  n ;  ii.  70.  14,  15  ^vv 
kp\  IftaTitpy  yvvalKa^  Se  ^ifv  hvo  (cf.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5.  33  iral- 
Sa^  ^vv  TaU  l3apl3apiKah  aToKaU). 

7)  ^vv,  with  the  help  of  (the  gods) : 

i.  86.  19  ^vv  Toh  0€ol^  (cf.  Hom.  T  439  aifv  ^A0i]vrj,  Xen. 
Cyrop,  iii.  i.  15  cvv  Oe^y  vi.  4.  ig  avv  Oeok  ovievo^  aTroprjao- 
fA€v,  Anab.  iii.  2.  3 1  ai/v  r^  ap^ovri  Kokd^eiv  Tivd). 

S)  fw,  along  with,  on  the  side  of,  implying  a  willing  con- 
nexion :  * 

ii.  58.  II  airo  t^9  ^vv^'A.yvfovi,  aTpaTia^^  iii.  90.  3  ^AOrjvaioi 
^vv  T0A9  <nf>eT4poi^  ^vfifid^oi^y  vii.  57.  53  fir)  ^vv  roh  aTroUoK:. 

*  Marchant  (on  Thuc.  vii.  4a.  3)  says :  "  <rCif  is  very  rare  with  persons  and 
never  implies  a  willing  connexion,  in  Attic  prose  after  Thucydides;  he  has  ^vw 
fairly  often  with  persons,  and  in  cases  implying  will,  viz.  ii.  58.  ii;  iii.  90.  3; 
vii.  57.  53.  The  latter  is  common  in  Tragedy  and  Xenophon.  In  ordinary  Attic, 
<rvp  is  the  word  for  adding  the  items  of  a  sum  total.  (i>r  (roU)  SxXois  seems  to 
be  an  old  military  phrase."    See  same  on  ii.  a.  1 1 . 

^  **  This  use  is  common  in  Tragedy  and  Xenophon,"  Marchant. 
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6)  f  ui/,  witk^  indicating  means  or  instrument : 
i.  84.  7  T&v  ^ifv  iwalvtp  i^orpwovroiVy  i.  84.  9  rjv  t49  ^vp 
Karrjyopia  irapo^vvrj,  i.  141.  5  f  vi'  ^0^91)  1^ovt€^.^ 

f)  f  i5i/,  «///A  (accompaniment) : 
vi.  62.  3  hrXeov  ^vv  iravrl  (sc.  r^  oTparevfiari). 
v)  l^vvy  together  with: 

i^  77-  13  €fil3a\6vT€^  irvp  ^vv  Oeicp  koX  irlaatf. 
0)  ^vvm  adverbial  phrase  (ft^  ^vv  =  av€v): 
iii.  40.  28  ot  /i^  f  ui'  7rpo<t>d<T€i  Tivct  kukA^  iroiovvre^^  iii.  40. 
30  0  ^r)  ^vv  avdyxfj  tc  iradonv? 

b.   iwi  rivi  =  Kara  ripo^^  in  Thucydides, 

In  his  note  on  Thuc.  i.  102.  19  a(f)evT€^  ttjv  yevoficvrjv 
eVl  T^  M^Stp  ^vfifjuixiav^  Classen  says:  "Rare  for  the  ac- 
cusative." Kriiger,  on  the  same  passage,  remarks,  "  Agaimt, 
with  the  idea  of  purpose,"  and,  in  his  grammar  {Spr.  68,  41, 
7),  classes  under  this  head  the  two  or  three  examples  that  he 
cites,  iirl  with  the  dative  implying  purpose  is,  of  course, 
common  enough,  but  this  is  not  the  idea  in  our  passage. 
Kuhner  (Gr.  438,  ii.  d)  cites  the  const,  from  Homer,  Herodo- 
tus, and  Thucydides,  and  one  example  from  Antiphon,  but 
does  not  suggest  that  it  is  Ionic  and  poetical.  And  yet  the 
examples  of  this  const,  that  I  find,  outside  of  Thucydides, 
are  almost  all  from  either  Herodotus  or  the  poets,  though 
one  class  of  examples  should  probably  be  excepted  as  not 
poetical,  e.g,,  Thuc.  i.  40.  24  top  v6fiov  €^'  vfilv  avToi^ 
fiaXXov  ff  i<f>*  Tifilv  dri<T€T€? 

1  Cf.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  7.  13  ^  rr^<r«  TiffrQw  <l>[\wy  irrXv  o^^afiQi  tf-dr  tJ  fil^ 
dXXA  fiSiWop  <ri)i'  tJ  €{t€pycfflq.y  A  nab,  ii.  6.  1 8  oiUv  hv  SfKoi  ktmOoh  tuerh,  dSi- 
KlaSf  dXXA  aifp  r<}  diKaltpKal  «raXfp,  Af^m.  ii.  i.  28  t6  cQfia  yvfkPQArTiop  aitp  tSpois 
Kal  ISpQrt,  Soph.  O.  R.  656  top  ivayij  iplXop  ^iJtot*  ip  alrl^  ^^w  d<pap€t  XSytp 
drifiop  paXcip. 

2  The  two  cases  of  ^ijv  quoted  in  iii.  104,  from  the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo, 
are  not  cited  here.     In  iii.  13.  19  ^6p  is  adv. 

•Cf.  Andoc.  i.  S^  /ifjd*  ix'  dvSpl  v6tu>v  (^^ctrot)  ti0 4 vat  iiip  ui^  xAr  a^6w 
ixl  irdiffLv  'ASfjpaloii,  Dem.  xlvi.  12  ol  vhfjuoi,  dTayop€vov<ri  fxridi  vSfWP  i^tpai 
ix*  dpiipl  Btipai,  dp  fi^  rhv  ainbv  i<f>  dxaaiv  *A0rivalois.  The  const,  that  one 
would  naturally  expect  is  found  in  Dem.  xxiv.  59  o^k  if  p6fMw  dXX'  tj  rbw  aOrbw 
TiOipai  jcard  tQv  voXitCjp  wdpTUP. 
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Other  examples  in  Thucydides  may  be  mentioned  under 
four  heads. 

a)  iirl  Tti/t,  in  hostile  attitude : 

{iiri  Tivi  rerd^Oai):  ii.  70.  8  toU  arparrfyoh  t&v  ^K6if- 
vaifov  Tofe  iirl  (r<f>l<Ti  T€Tayfi€Voi<;,  iii.  13.  18  vrji^  re 
airroUy  ai  filv  irepX  rtjv  vfier^pav  [yrjv]  elaiVy  al  S'  iif>^  rjfiiv 
Terdxo^TCit^ 

jS)  iiri  riviy  with  hostile  intent  toward: 

i.  102.  19  Tr]v  yevofiivriv  iirl  r^  MijSfp  ^vfifia^iauj  also  iii. 
63.  8;  vi.  79.  3;  iii.  92.  15  iirl  rp  Fiv/Soia  vavriKOV  irapor 
afceva<T0t]vai  ai/,  iii.  93.  2  ivofiia-av  [rffv  ttoXiv]  iirl  t§  Eu- 
fioia  fiakiara  Kadiaraa-OaL^  iii.  93.  7  iirlrfj  yfj  iKri^erOi  iv. 
14.  29  €fi€Vov  iirl  T§  TlvXipy  iv.  133.  14  xal  oi  'AOrjvaioi  iir* 
aur^  (f>v\aKrfv  KaToKiirovre^  dv€)(jci>prj<Tav  r^  aWtp  CTpar^^ 
V.  33. '7  /c€ifievov  iwl  rg  XtcipiriSi  rrj^  AaKcovi/cr}^,  v.  51.  4 
ou  yip  iir*  aWrj  Tivl  yfj  to  ')((oplov  ireix^affij^  vii.  19.  9  €7rl 
T^  TreSltp  KoX  T^9  X^P^^  ''"^^^  KpariaroL^  .  .  .  ^koBo/jl€lto  to 
relxos  (cf .  vi.  86.  1 3  iiroiKovvre^  vfiiv^  vii.  27.  1 1  t§  x^P9  ^'^^ 
KeiTo)^  viii.  60.  4  €7rl  7^^  rff  ^Eperpia  to  ;^a>/)ioi'  oi'  (which  the 
Schol.  explains  by  dvrl  rov  cTriKelfievov  rff  *Ep€Tpia). 

7)  iirl  Tiviy  directed  against : 

viii.  105.  12  Ta9  eVl  c^ltri  vaik  iirexovtra^? 

S)  One  other  example,  though  a  little  different  from  the 
preceding,  implies  hostile  intent  toward,  viz.,  vi.  61.  5  ^Trl 
TO)  ZrifKp  air    iKeivov  iSoKci  irpaxOrfvai^  to   which  may  be 

^  Cf.  Hom*  B472  rfxraoi  iTlTp<t>€iriri  Kdpri  KOfiSwrres  ip  Tedltp  Uravro  Hiap- 
patirau  fUfiaOres,  Aesch.  5>//.  447  di^p  5*  iv  adr^  .  .  .  ai$(ap  riraicTai  \ijfxaf 
620  ^AUtfT  d*  iir  airip  ^C^a  AcLffSivovs  §lav  ixBp6^€P0P  TvXupdp  dpTiTd^fjxp. 
The  accusative  occurs  in  Thuc.  iii.  78.  4  ol  S*  *A$ripatoi  <f>opo6fiepoi  t6  rXridos  Kal 
r^p  T€piKVK\ofir IP  d0p6cus  flip  oi  wpoaiirixTOP  oi8i  Kard  fUffOP  rdis  €<p*  iavrov^ 
rerayfiipaiSf  though  even  here  the  Codex  Palat.  has  iavrois, 

^  Cf.  Hdt.  vi.  49.  7  doK4oPT€S  iirl  <r0/<n  ^x®»^o»  '^^^^  Alyipi/jrat  SeSuKipai, 
Soph.  Anf.  986  dWd  xdw*  ixclpg.  Moipcu  fxaxpalupes  llaxop  (where  Humphreys 
explains,  "Probably  by  tmesis  for  Kal  ixMlpq.  hricxop"),  Horn.  E  240  i/xfufiat^* 
hrl  Tudtldy  Kx^^  axias  tvrovt. 
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added  two  doubtful  examples,  i.  70.  10  lirX  toI^  h^ivol^ 
euiXinSe^y  vii.  62.  I  aptoya  iirl  rfj  rov  XifUvo^  OTevoTqri^ 

c,  €K  =  vir6.  Of  this  construction,  Kuhner  (430,  2,  3  c) 
says :  "  Of  the  author  with  passive  or  intransitive  verbs  for 
vTTOf  almost  altogether  Ionic,  especially  in  Herodotus,  also 
frequently  in  the  Tragedians,  seldom  in  Attic  prose."  Hum- 
phreys, commenting  on  Soph.  Ant,  973  elSev  aparov  eXjco^  \ 
TV(f>\M0€P  6^  aypia^  BdfiapTo^^  says,  "^^=6^.  Here  the 
actual  agent  is  denoted  (see  on  957).  This  probably  never 
occurs  in  Attic  prose ;  for  ck  with  the  passive  of  verbs  of 
giving  denotes  the  source,  and  the  few  other  seeming  examples 
(such  as  Thuc.  iii.  69.  3  ifc  t&v  ^AOrjvaiojv  iTriSKoxOclaai)  are 
doubtful.     In  Herodotus  it  is  common." 

That  the  construction  is  essentially  Ionic  and  poetical  is 
true  beyond  question,  but  the  examples  in  Thucydides  do  not 
sustain  Humphreys's  view,  that  it  "probably  never  occurs  in 
Attic  prose."  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
survival  in  Thucydides  of  an  Ionic  and  Tragic  construction. 
The  following  examples  are  found  in  Thucydides :  i.  20.  10 
vTroTOTrrjaavre^  .  .  .  'ApfioSio^  Koi  ^ApicToyeiTcav  i/c  r&v 
^vv€lB6t(ov  a'<f>tatv 'Iwrria  ^firivvadav^^  i.  1 20.  5  &<nrep  icaX 
iv  aXXoL^  ex  irdvT<av  irpoTifi&vrai^^  ii.  49.  I  <09  iifjboSjoyelTo 

*  Cf.  Lys.  XXV.  19  ivtoi  hrX  toU  (tfxeripots  idupofiSKovp,  Dem.  xix.  205  xP^AUK'>'a 
fxovirip  iip'  iffJUPf  Antiph.  vi.  36  tovt*  odx  iir*  ifjuol  infixav^drOf  dXXd  kqX  hrl 
Avffia'TpdT(fi,  Hdt.  i.  61.  12  futOtltP  rd  Toie^fiepa  hr  i(avT(p,  vi.  88.  2  o6K4ri  dve- 
pdWovTO  fi^  oO  t6  Tap  firixapifffaaOai  ^'  Alyip^fTiffin,  Aesch.  Prom.  97  retard* 
i^cvp*  iw"  i/Ml  defffjubp  dcucij,  921  toTop  TaXouffTijp  pvp  TapaffKevdj^crai  iv  atrbt 
avT<p,  Choeph,  991  ^rtf  3'  ix  dpdpl  toOt*  ifAi/jffaTo  ffr&YOf,  Choeph.  616  7vi»auco- 
PoAXovi  re  fiifyridas  ipp€pQp  ir*  dpdpl  T€Vxtff<p6pVf  Soph.  /*/li7.  1138  6<r*  i<f>*  i^up 
xdK  ifi'^aro. 

Other  examples  from  the  poets  of  hrl  ripi  in  a  hostile  sense  are:  Horn.  T  15, 
132;  E  97,  244,  882;  e  no;  A  293,  352,  460;  N  542;  n  358;  a  382;  k  214; 
X  8;  Aesch.  S^p/.  298,  483,  544  (cf.  the  title  'Errd  irl  ei>/3ot»);  y4^am.  60, 
357»  363;  ^rom.  1089;  Soph,  Aj.  18,  772;  Ani.  1345;  O.  K.  508;  O,  C.  1472; 
Eur.  Med.  632. 

*  Shilleto  renders,  that  information  had  been  conveyed  from  the  body  of  their 
fellow-conspirators,  and  Morris  adds  that  "^jc  would  not  have  been  joined  with 
the  singular." 

*  On  this  Classen  remarks,  **iK  =  inrb,  mostly  Ionic  and  poetical." 
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€K  irdvrcov^  Hi.  57.  17  Koi  TrepiecocfieOa  i/e  irdvnov^  iii.  69. 
3  (f>€vyovaai  S^A  tov  TreKdryov^  i/e  r&v  *A0i]vai<ov  iiriSia}- 
xOclaai^  vi.  36.  9  ai  ovk  ix  ravTOfidrovy  ite  ik  avSp&v^  oXirep 
alel  rdhe  /civovaif  ^vyKeivrai.^ 

d.   irepl  Tivi^  for  or  about  anything. 

In  Thuc.  vi.  34.  23  the  MSS.  read  oh  irepX  rfj  St^eX/^ 
irporepov  ecrai  6  dycbv  fj  tov  cKelvov^  'rrepcutoffrjvai  tov 
*\6viov.  Jowett's  note  on  this  passage  is,  "  ov  irepl  tj}  ^iKcKlq, 
either  i)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sicily^  or  2)  for^  or  about 
Sicily,  This  latter  meaning  is  uncommon  in  prose,  but  cf. 
Plato,  Prot,  313  e  opa^  &  fiaKdpie^  firj  irepl  Toi<:  if>i\TdToi^ 
/cv/SevTf^  T€  Koi  KivSvvevrj^j  Antiph,  v.  6  avdrficr)  ik  KipSvvevovTa 
vepl  avTa>  xai  irov  ti  koI  i^afiapTelv.  tov  TrepaKaOfjvai  is 
gen.  after  0  ayeov.'*  This  construction  of  Trepi  with  the  dative 
(=  the  poetical  const,  fidx^a-dai  irepi  tivi,  Hom.  p  471,  or 
/idpi/aaffai  irepi  Tivt,  Tyrt.  i.  2)  seems  to  be  found,  except  in 
the  examples  just  cited,  only  in  the  poets  (Kiihn.  437,  ii.  i), 
Thucydides  himself  using  elsewhere  the  genitive,  e.g.,  v.  9.  39 
op&vTG^  irepl  o<ra>v  6  ay  cap  iaTiv  (also  ii.  42.  2 ;  iii.  53.  7 ;  v. 
loi.  2  ;  vi.  II.  28).  But  neither  the  fact  that  the  construction 
is  poetical,  nor  that  it  occurs  only  once  in  Thucydides  is 
sufficient  reason  for  emending,  and  Jowett  is  probably  right 
in  retaining  the  dative  and  in  preferring  the  meaning  for  or 
about.^    The  commentators  are  greatly  divided  on  this  pas- 

1  This  might,  of  course,  be  rendered,  ^rusl  out  from  all, 

*  Cf.  Xen.  Anab,  i.  i.  6  ^ic  ^affikicM  SeSofjJvai,  ii.  6.  i  cU  fikv  aitrQv  K\4apxot 
6fui\oyovfUiKas  ix  xdpnap  d6^at  yepiffOai  dv^p  iroXe/iu«r6s,  Plato  Phaedr.  245  b 
H  $€(ap  hmrifkireTai^  Theaet,  171  b  i^  cucdmav  dfufna^riTi/iffeTai,  Lycurg.  62 
Tovro  B^  Me0'<n^n7ir  wtpraKoelois  Krefftp  wrrepop  ix  t(op  tvx^'tup  dpOptinrcup  cvp- 
oiKtff$€tffap,  Aesch.  Sfpl.  805  dp6p€S  rcBvaaip  iK  x^P^^  a^oKrdpwp,  Suppl.  942  rok" 
dlt  iiri/i6TpaKTos  ix  rdXeias  fda  }pij<f>os  Khpaprat,  Agam,  1495  ^o^^V  M^PV  ^a/ielt 
U  X^P^f  dfjLtpiT6ntp  ficXifiPip,  Soph.  £1.  124  iK  doXtpas  .  .  .  ftarpbs  dX6pT*  dwdrais 
' AyafUfiPOPa,  264  xdx  rwpSe  Apxofiai,  Anl.  63  dpx^\t*<r9  iic  Kp€iff<r6piap,  Phil.  335 
U  ^Ifiov  Safuls,  O.  ^.  225  6<rTis  .  .  .  Kdrotdcp,  dpSpbs  ix  tIpos  SubXero,  O.  R,  854 
duiTf  XP^^^  TaL^hi  i^  ifwv  daP€iPj  O.  R,  970  ovrta  d"  dp  OapitP  etrf  *^  ifiovy  Ant, 
209  09.piop  Kol  ^Qp  6fAol<at  i^  ipuod  ri/ui^irerat,  Ant.  293  ix  rQpde  rot^ovf  i^exlffrafiai 
xaXm  rpTiyfjJpovt  fuffBoiaip  elpydtrSai  rddt^  Ant,  972  etdep  dparbp  tKxot  rv^XwOiw 
i^  dyplat  ddfutpros, 

*  As  examples  of  a  striking  deviation  from  his  usual  construction  may  be  men- 
tioned Thuc.  iii.  zoa.  11  de^at  re  pi  atrijt,  iv.  88.  4  wepl  roO  xapvoO  06/3y, 
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sage.  Some  write  ir^pX  rrj^  St/ceXia?,  as  Dobree,  Kriiger, 
Stahl,  and  Classen,  on  the  ground  that  the  preposition  once 
expressed  could  not  have  two  diflferent  constructions  (dat.  and 
gen.),  though  Jowett*s  explanation,  that  rov  'rreptutoOfivac  is 
gen.  after  6  ayd>v,  would  eliminate  this  difficulty.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  irepl  be  taken  in  a  /oca/  sense,  around,  adout,  with 
Kiihner  (437,  ii.  i),  and  others,  the  construction  is  still,  if  not 
poetical,  at  least  rare  in  prose.  Cf.  Xen.  Cyrop,  i.  2.  13  ;  Horn. 
A  317,  N  570,  X  453  ;  Hdt.  vii.  61.  2 ;  Plato,  Rep,  359  d. 

e.   avd  with  the  accusative  : 

ava  occurs  only  twice  in  Thucydides,  both  times  of  course 
with  the  accusative.  In  iii.  22.  6  ava  to  ckotcivov  ov  irpoi- 
Z6in'<ov  avr&v  it  is  used  temporally.  Cf.  Hdt.  viii.  123.  3 ; 
Soph.  O.  C,  1247.  In  iv.  72.  11  r&v  hi  '^l\&v  avk  to  irehiov 
iaKeSaa-fiii/cov  it  is  used  in  a  local  sense.  Cf.  Hdt.  i.  85.  8  ; 
96.  14 ;  97-  7 ;  "•  135-  24 ;  Soph.  O.  R,  477  ;  O.  C,  1058,  1247  ; 
Aj,  1 190  ;  Eur.  E/,  80 ;  Ion  1455  ,  Find.  Pyth.  ii.  60.  In  the 
local  sense  especially,  but  also  in  the  temporal,  avd  frequently 
occurs  in  Homer  and  Herodotus.  The  construction  is  com- 
mon in  Xenophon,  but  seems  to  occur  in  no  other  Attic 
prose  writer.  In  Plato  the  preposition  occurs  in  the  phrase 
dvh  (tov)  Xoyov. 

/,    dfi(f)i  with  the  accusative  : 

This  preposition  also  occurs  only  twice  in  Thucydides. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Marchant  remarks  (on  Thuc.  vii.  40.  6):  "dfi(f>l 
is  not  used  freely  by  any  prose  author  but  Xenophon.  It  is 
not  found  in  inscriptions,  except  in  metre,  and  in  Aristopha- 
nes only  when  he  imitates  tragedy."  In  Thuc.  vii.  40.  6 
tcad^  Tjavx^o^v  iK/3dvT€^  rd  re  aWa  SieTrpda-a-ovro  Kal  ra  dfitfyl 
TO  apiaTov  the  preposition  meeins pertaining  to,  with  refer- 
ence to,  and  seems  to  occur  in  this  sense  elsewhere  in  Attic 
prose  only  in  Xenophon. 

viii.  93.  17  ^0o/3€?To  Tepi  rov  ToXcrdcoO,  for  elsewhere  Thucydides  has  repf 
with  the  dative  after  verbs  of  fearing  (i.  60.  3;  67.  2;  74.  25;  119.  8;  ii.  5.  18; 
72.  18;  90.  12;  iv.  70.  4;  123.  10;  vii.  53.  I2f  22;  vi.  9.  8),  according  to  the 
usual  Attic  construction  (cf.  Phrynichus  in  Bekker's  Anted,  p.  37  d^doua  -wtpi 
T(fd€,  icard  doTucijp  &f  hrl  iroXi)  o2  *AttikoI), 
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In  viii.  65.  I  oi  afi<t>l  rov  Helaavipov^  Pisander  and 
his  followers,  it  has  a  sense  common  in  Plato,  Herodotusy 
and  Homer  (cf.  Hdt.  i.  62.  12;  iii.  76.  7,  9;  viii.  25.  12;  ix. 
69.  7,  9;  Xen.  Cyrop,  iv.  5.  4 ;  Plato,  Crat,  399  e ;  Apol.  18  b ; 
Theaet.  170  c  ;  Soph.  216  c  ;  Euthyd,  286  c  ;  305  d ;  iI/<?».  99 
b;  Hipp,  Maj,  281  c;  Hom.  V  146,  Z  435;  7  162,  ^  281, 
CD  497),  and  seems  to  be  a  prose  usage  as  much  as  poetical. 

II.    Two  Dative  Constructions  in  Thucydides. 
a,    iXOeiv  (/loXeiVy  ktL)  tivi. 

Kiihner  (423,  4)  says :  "  In  poetic  language,  especially  in 
the  Epic,  very  often  the  goal  toward  which  the  action  of  the 
subject  is  directed  is  conceived  as  personal  and  expressed  by 
the  dative."  Again  (423,  5),  "  In  prose,  too,  the  dative  is  so 
used ;  seldom,  however,  with  simple  verbs,  though  often  with 
those  compounded  with  prepositions."  All  the  prose  exam- 
ples cited  by  Kiihner  are  from  Thucydides.  Humphreys,  on 
Soph.  Ant,  186  a-relxova-av  a<rTol^^  says,  "Such  datives 
after  verbs  -of  motion  are  datives  of  interest."  This  state- 
ment is  a  little  too  strong.  Very  many  of  the  numerous 
examples  in  Tragedy  may  very  well  be  considered  datives  of 
interest ;  others  are  at  least  debatable ;  still  others  are  clearly 
datives  of  the  goal  to  which  the  action  is  directed.  At  any 
rate,  this  construction  of  the  dative,  which  is  so  common  in 
Tragedy,  is  essentially  poetical,  but  survives  in  no  small 
measure  in  Thucydides,  who  was  doubtless  influenced  mainly 
by  Tragic  usage.     The  examples  in  Thucydides  are,  viz. : 

i.  13.  12  ore  *Afi€ivoK\rj<;  ^afiioi^  fjX0€^  27.  I  co?  avTot^ 
i/c  r^9  'ETTiSaftvoi;  ^\0ov  ayyeXoi^  61.  I  iiX0€  Se  koI  toi^ 
*A0i]valoi<:  €v0u^  fj  dyyeXla  t&v  iroXecav  on  a(f>€<rm<n<,  107. 
26  fjXOov  Se  Koi  %e<TaaX&v  iTnrfjt;  rot<;  *A0i]i;aioi^  Kara 
TO  ^vfifiaxt'fc6v^  iii.  33.  6  tc5  Se  Hdxv^^  ^^*  to 49  ^AOrjvaioc^ 
^X0€  fiev  KoX  airo  ttj^  ^Epv0paia^  ayycXia^  70.  I  i7r€iSrj  oi 
alyjidXt^TOi  ^X0ov  avToi^y  113.   I   koI  avTol<;  rfj  voTepaia 

^X0€    /Crjpv^j  Vi.  46.    II    TOT€   0T€  Oi  TTp&TOL  7rp4<r/3€L^  T&V  ^ A0r)^ 

vaiaap  fjX0ov  avTol^  €9  Ttjv  KaTaa-KOTrfjv  t&v  ')(pi]fjLdTa>Vj  vii. 
73.  5  iX0(ov  Toh  iv  TeXei  oiaiv^  viii.  88.  4  rf  yap  aifrb^  a^eiv 
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^Adrjvaiot^  Ta9  ^OLvicaa^  vav^  ^  HeXoirovvqalot^  ye  kcoXv- 
aeiv  iXOetv^  96.  I  toI<;  S*  *A6i]vaioi<;  w  f^XOe  ri  irepl  ttjv 
T&v/3oiav  yeyeprjfiiva.^ 

Still  other  examples  are  Thuc.  iii.  5.  12  avTol^  MeX^o? 
AaKcoi/  a(f>iKV€lTai^  Koi  ' EpfiaicovBa^  Sr}/3alo^y  29.  5  irplv  Brj 
T7j  ^rjXtp  ea-^ovj  33.  4  xai  BeBiw^  rrjv  Sico^iv  eirXei  Siii  rov 
ireXdyov^  co?  yjj  etcova-LO^  oif  a")(fi<TOi>v  aXKri  fj  HeXoirovvriatp^ 
vii.  I.  14  axovre^  'Frjyltp  /cal  MeaaijV'p  a<t>ifcvovvTai 
i^  'IfjLcpap^  17.  7  (09  a u TO 4  9  oi  'rrpia-jSei^  ^kov.^ 

^  Cf.  Xen.  Symp,%,  i  ipx^fai  adroif  iirl  KQfWP  ZvpaK6ffi6s  Tis'ApBpctwou 
Plato,  J'ro/.  321  c  dropovvrt  d^  airtp  fpx'^x  IIpo/iiTtfciH  hriaKt^bfuvot  r^iw 
vofk'fip.  Sauppe  considers  this  a  dat  of  interest,  for  he  says,  ^  lpx^<u  ^^*  ^^h 
the  dat  of  interest  in  the  poets." 

3  **  d<piKV€ur$ai  has  in  prose  the  value  of  a  simple  verb,*'  Kilhner,  423,  5. 

'  Some  examples  of  this  construction  from  the  Tragedians  are  viz. :  Aesch.  Prom, 
358  1j\0ep  airifi  Zripds  dypvvpov  /3Aot  .  .  .  K€pavp6t,  664  ipopy^t  ^<i^tf  1i\B€w 
*IpdxVt  SepL  444  ain(p  ,  .  .  t6p  Tvpp6pop  ri^tp  Kepavp6p,  Choeph.  1 17  i>Sti9  rit^ 
a^oU  SalfMi^  ij  Pporwp  riva,  Soph.  Ant  186  crelxovvap  dffroU,  233  rAot  7c 
fjJpTot  Sedp*  ipUrjffep  fioXetp  ffoi,  O.  C.  1601  /aoXoiVcu  Td<rd*  hrto'ToXiit  iraTp2(?) 
Tox«  *T6p€Vffap  ffitp  xP^^i  O'  ^'  765  Tu^  Ai'  /uJXoi  5^^  ^/ui'  ^i'  rdxet  rdXir, 
PiitV.  817  VTM  .  .  .  eda^s  ^iup{})  fXSoit,  Track,  18  dif/A^my  5^  4M>((?)  d  xXetvdf 
^X^e  Zi^ydf  *A\ic/tiJnyj  re  to??,  -£/.  169  ri  yiip  o6k  ifiol  tpx^rai  d7yeX/of  dirar(6- 
fieyoy,  506  &$  l/ioXef  aZdm;}  T$3e  7$,  O.  C  IO95  /ioXeiv  7J1  T$5e  icoi  roX/ratr, 
1447  y^a  rd5e  p€6$€p  1^X84  /lot,  396  «ca2  /i^y  Kpioprd  y*  tff$i  iroi  ro&nap  x^^  "i^opra 
fiaioO  DC*  odx^  nvplov  xp^^^t  1265  ica2  fMprvpQ  KdKiaros  dp6pi&r<ap  rpo^att  roTr 
iraurti'  tlKtip,  EL  1318  5t*  o^p  Toia&rrjp  iifup^})  i^^xeit  6d6p,  1316  «a"T*  el  rar^p 
fjMi  i^Qp  UoiTo,  firjKir*  dv  ripat  pofd^ip  a&rd,  O.  C.  969  ef  rt  Oiir^arop  warpl 
XP^<flMun.p  iKPtlff  <S<rY€  Tpbs  Taldutp  0aP€ip,  Ant,  1 1  ipuol  pJkp  otitU  /ivBot,  *Ajrrti' 
yip^t  ^^Xtap  ov$*  iiSi^s  owr'  dX7e(i^f  ticero,  Track.  756  fiiX^PTi  ^  aih-tp  roXv- 
$&rovt  r<i/x«ti'  ^0a7df  icrjpv^  dw*  o(kvp  Uer*  06  Kcpdt  Aix^f,  O,  T,  83 1  dXX*  ix 
PporQp  §aliip  di^PTOi  Tp6<r6ep  rf  roidpd'  ISeip  KtiXld*  ifiavrf  ffvft^pas  d4>iyft4p7iPp 
O.  /?,  324  6pQ  ydp  oidk  <rol  rb  <rhp  (fxbprjn*  Up,  Ant,  618  el^drt,  8*  o^Sip  tprei  rplp 
Tvpl  deppjtp  wSda  T«  wpoira^xit  ^»  J^»  7"  XPV<^f^^  7^  rfX$€  Aat(p  tot*,  Aj,  233 
KtlBep  KtiOtp  dp  iffiXp  dcfffiiOTip  dyup  rjXvSe  wolfiprip,  Aj,  1 223  xal  p.^p  ISitp  l<nrev<ra 
t6p  (rrpaTfjXdTfjp  ' Ay afjjfipop*  ^/»ri»(?)  Sevpo  t6p^  dpfidfupop,  Eur.  Or.  941 
HpX^o-t  ^ol  viKpbp  $4apA,  Androm,  488  iid  xvpbt  ^XB"  iriptp  X^x**i  Peirith.  (frg.  3) 
ipi  flX$€  firrrpl{7)  Tpbs  X4xoi  Ztvs,  Alcest,  998  ti-fi  poi  fietj^iap  IX^ois,  Afed,  418 
HpX^rai  Tifxd  yvpaiK€l<p  y4p€i,  H,  F,  531  e/s  dK\i^\p  iX0^p  tfUXois^?),  Jihcs.  50  o-ot 
{Xi;(?or  d77eXof. 

Some  of  the  above  examples,  especially  those  to  which  I  have  appended  an 
interrogation  mark,  might  be  very  well  regarded,  I  admit,  as  datives  of  interest 
(advantage  or  disadvantage),  and  the  following  seem  certainly  to  be  best  explained 
as  such:  Aesch.  Agam.  621,  1377;  Per 5.  432,  701 ;  Choeph.  117,  935;  Eum,  213; 
frg.  269;  Soph.  Ant.  197;  O,  C,  228,  1420,  1475,  '77°;  ^j-  530.  ^Zl*  "38,  1370; 
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b.   Dative  of  the  Agent  in  Thucydides. 

Goodwin  (Grammar,  11 87)  says,  "With  other  tenses  (than 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect)  the  agent  is  regularly  expressed 
by  vTTo,  etc.,  and  the  genitive  (1234),  only  rarely  by  the 
dative,  except  in  poetry."  Kiihner  (423,  25  c)  is  not  quite  so 
strong  in  his  statement :  "  In  prose  this  construction  (dative 
of  the  agent)  occurs  most  frequently  with  the  perfect,  far  less 
frequently  with  the  remaining  tenses  of  the  passive." 

The  examples  in  Thucydides,  which  seem  to  follow  rather 
the  poetical  than  the  prose  usage,  are,  viz. : 

(With  the  present)  toU  ''EW^ycrt  .  .  .  fiiaroivTOj  iii.  64.  15; 
ixaripq)  .  .  .  SiBSfievoLy*  iii.  82.  45  ;  eOvecri,  fiapfidpayv  .  .  . 
oUovvrai^  iv.  109.  1 1  ;  (with  the  imperfect)  iXvovro  .  .  .  av- 
Tot9,  i.  44.  7 ;  TOt?  KepKVpaiot,^  .  .  .  iaypanno^  i.  51.  3  ;  avr^ 
.  .  .  iTTpda-areTO^  ii.  Id.  ly ;  Tol<i  /SovXofievoi^  .  .  .  iiropi^ovro^ 
iii.  82.  8  ;  avroh  .  .  .  iirpdaaeTo^  iii.  85.  lO ;  (with  th^  future) 
Tol<i  vvv  KoX  Tot?  €7r€iTa  .  .  .  0avfjLaj07j<r6fjL€0a;  (with  the  aor- 
isfj  T0C9  irdKai  .  .  .  iSoxifidaOr]^  ii.  35.  1 7 ;  aifyiaip  .  .  .  irpoa- 
axO^iV'i  11-  77-  7  J  i'rrpdxOv  ayroUy  iv.  54.  3  ;  (with  the  perfect) 
TTOirjTal^  .  /  .  BeBrjT^MTat,  i.  1 3.  20 ;  avTM  .  .  .  ficfiiaafieprj^^ 
ii.  102.  33  ;  irpo^evoi^  .  .  .  BL7)yyv7jfi€P0ij  iii.  70.  4 ;  fioi  .  .  . 
8€8q\(OTaiy  V.  I.  6 ;  iroirjTal^  .  .  .  etprfTai^  vi.  2.  5  (i.e.,  dat. 
with  present  passive  =  3  ;  with  imperfect  =  5  ;  with  future  = 
I ;  with  aorist  =  3  ;  vi\\,\i  perfect  =  5). 

The  examples  that  I  have  collected  from  Homer  and  the 
Tragedians  are,  viz. : 

In  Homer :  (with  the  present)  Tpoxrli/  .  .  .  Bapvay^hfov^^ 
N  353;  Tpeoeaaiv  .  .  .  hdfiva^dai^  ©  37^;  (toX  .  .  .  iirLirei" 
Bovrat^  E  Sj^ ;  avBpdai  6x€€a0ai^  K  403  ;  P  77 ;  (with  imper- 
fect) tUto  Brjficp^  E  78  ;  K  33  ;  A  58  ;  N  218 ;  II  605  ;  f  203  ; 
fjplv  .  .  .  €7rt7r€i^€TO,  /8  103  ;  (with  future)  ifMol  .  .  .  iirvrrei- 
acTaij  P  154;  (with  aorist)  (duBpl)  .  .  .  Bafiei^  (BafMTJpai)^  T 
301,429;  I  S4S;  K403;  Z461;  T417;  T312;  X40;  790; 

i%iV.  827,  832;  Yaxx,  Hipp,  1 461;  A/cfsf.gso;  Androm,  844;  Or.  991;  Phoen, 
943»  992;  I' A,  842;  /.  T,  523;  Suppl.  706,  1 156;  Troad,  1157;  H,  F.  529; 
^/.  42,  858;   Cyclops  S97' 

In  prose,  cf.  Plato,  Phaedr.  250  d  ^^is  .  .  .  ^y2v  b^\)Ti^r^  r(av  JtA  toO  0'c6/Mirot 
tpXirax  alff$^ff€iaPp  Arist.  Metaph,  iii.  7  ^Xi^Xu^e  9'  ^Wotf  oXn^  if  d6^a. 
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S  397;  G)  iCX);  Tivi  .  .  .  Ba^acrOet^^  X  55 ;  (with  perfect)  rivt 
.  .  .  BeB^/jaro^  T  183;  E  878;  rivi,  .  .  .  XeXeLTrrai  {Xikeiwro), 
N  168,  256;  P  77»  O^olcri  (^aolai^  aOavdroicri)  .  .  .  T6T£/ieVo9> 
ft  534 ;  V  28  ;  0  472  ;  Hymn  ^^/  Aphrod,  205  ;  H.  /j^/  Cer.  397 ; 
H.  ad  ApolL  479  (with/r^j^«/  =  5  ;  with  imperfect  =  7;  with 
future  =  I  ;  with  aorist  =  13  ;  vi'ith  pevfect  =11).     . 

In  Aeschylus  :  (with  present)  oaoi<:  .  .  .  irarolTo^  Agam. 
371  ;  (with  aorist)  ^oil3q>  .  .  .  arvyrjOev^  Sept,  690;  "Apet  .  .  . 
BafjL€VTa>Vy  Prom,  863  ;  Bay^r^vai  .  .  .  <f>i\oi^^  Choeph,  368  ;  (with 
perfect)  fxoL  .  .  .  yeypa^fxA/of;^  Agam,  80 1  (with  present  =  i  ; 
with  aorist^  3  ;  yfith perfect  =  i). 

In  Sophocles :  (with  present)  irpoaTrdXot^  .  .  .  i^vkdaaerai^ 
Aj,  5391  vLTiyLo^ono  ...  croi,  yf/'.  1342;  iroATi  .  .  .  KoiXoviie- 
j/09»  ^.  7".  8  ;  aicrxpoi^  .  .  .  eKBiBda-Kerai^  El,  62 1  ;  i/Ati'  .  .  . 
Bpdypbcva^  El.  1 3 32;  crKaiovPTi,  .  .  .  SioWirrat,  Frg.  660;  KvBar 
^€Tai  Tot?  iracTLv  ^Apyeioi^^  Aj,  722 ;  ^Apyeioi^  .  .  .  aTroWi/- 
/im,  4/.  435  5  (with /«/«rif)  ipLol  .  .  .  a^tayacTai^  Ant,  637; 
(with  aorist)  aol  .  .  .  rjupidT)^  Aj,  119;  €/aoI  .  .  .  fiicrrfdem-o^, 
Aj,  817;  ^poToU  .  .  .  iK\r]0rjVy  O,  T.  1359;  ^A^^^  •  •  •  ^^X^^i/, 
Trach,  1 187 ;  avrotv  .  .  .  iir€fJi^6r)v^  O,  C,  430;  Tret^^ei?  .  .  .  6/io/, 
^.  C  756;  Trecadfjvat  .  .  .  /io«,  O,  C,  1414  ;  iretadelaa  .  .  .  /iO£, 
£"/.  974  (with  present  =  8 ;  with  future  =  i ;  with  aorist  =  8). 

In  Euripides:  (with /r^j^«/)  e/iol  <^t\e?,  Hec,  \QQO\  a-Tvyov- 
fial  TLvij  Androm,  157;  /.  T,  949;  Alcest,  62;  (7r.  19;  Troad, 
891 ;  (with  future)  BeaTrorai^  fiicnja-ofuit^  Troad,  660 ;  (with 
aorist)  ortp  &<f>df)Vj  Hec,  970;  o<f>dTjTi  fioi^  Bacch,  914;  e/io/  76 
.  .  .  (TTvyridei^^  Ale,  478  (with  present  =  6 ;  with  future  =  i ; 
with  aorist  =  3). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whether  the  examples  collected 
from  these  several  authors  be  exhaustive  or  not,  the  poets  at 
least  make  no  distinction  in  favor  of  the  perfect  (and  pluper- 
fect) in  this  construction,  and  that  in  this  respect  Thucydides 
seems  to  follow  the  poets. 

III.  Some  Poetical  Constructions  of  Adjectives  and  Par- 
ticiples} 

1  For  the  collection  of  examples  in  this  part  of  the  paper  I  am  especially 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Browder,  Assistant  in  Greek  in  Vanderbilt  University. 
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a.   Adjective  Neuter  Plural  as  Predicate, 

Kiihner  (366)  says,  "When  the  subject  is  an  infinitive  or 
a  whole  sentence,  where  the  Germans  use  the  indefinite  pro- 
noun the  Greeks  are  fond  of  using  the  adjective  neuter  plural 
for  the  singular.  This  occurs  most  frequently  with  verbal 
adjectives  in  -tc9  and  -reo^;."  After  citing  numerous  exam- 
ples from  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Herodo- 
tus, Kiihner  adds,  "So  mostly  Thucydides;  rarer  with  him 
in  the  singular.  To  other  Attic  prose  writers  this  usage  is 
foreign."  Kriiger  (Spr,  44,  4,  2)  also  says,  "  Of  verbals  in 
-iof;  and  of  other  adjectives  the  neuter  plural  (without  sub- 
ject) is  used  for  the  singular,  especially  by  Thucydides  and 
the  dramatists.'*  The  construction  is  thus  recognized  as 
essentially  Ionic  and  poetical;  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
made  any  large  collection  of  examples. 

a)  Verbals  in  -tka : 

The  examples  in  Thucydides  are  viz.:  avdcKria^  i,  93.  14; 
fiovXevrea^  vii.  60.  2;  BiaKpirea^  i.  86.  12;  i-mx^ipijTecu,  i.  118. 
15 ;  ii.  3.  10;  Kadaiperia^  i.  1 1 8.  16;  irapaSorea^  i.  86.  1 1 ;  irapi- 
Tiyrea,  i.  72.  4 ;  irXeva-r^a^  vi.  25.  7 ;  iroXe/irjriaj  i.  79.  6 ;  88.  2  ; 
vi.  50.  23;  TLp,(op7)r4a^  i.  86.  13  (13  examples  in  all). 

In  Herodotus  Stein  cites  only  two  examples:  aKovcrrda^  iii. 
61.  17 ;  TrpocrXoyioTTeay  vii.  185.  2.  Sophocles  has  aKovaria^ 
El,  340 ;  dfivvriay  Ant,  6jJ ;  r)aar}Tia^  ibid,  677 ;  a'vyx<i>pv'^^^^ 
O,  C,  1426;  Aristophanes  has  aicovarea^Ran,  180;  a^eKria^Lys, 
124;  fiaBtoT^a^  Ac/mm,  393  ;  ifiiropevTea^  AcAam.  480;  '^acrrj- 
tAi,  Lys.  450 ;  fiaXOaKiarea^  Nub,  727 ;  irepiKoXvinia^  Nub, 
727  ;  irXjevarea^  Lys,  411 ;  avveKTroTea^  Plut.  1085.  To  these 
must  be  added  two  examples  from  Plato,  which  Kiihner 
seems  to  have  overlooked :  ireiparea^  Legg,  770  b ;  irpoOvfiri" 
ria^  ibid,  770  b. 

In  Homer  no  instance  of  this  construction  of  the  verbal  in 
'Tea  occurs,  though  he  uses  the  verbal  in  -Ta]  eg.y  ovkct^ 
mtrra  ^vvai^lv^  \  456.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  clear  case 
(and  this  passage  is  suspected),  though  Kiihner  (366)  cites 
under  this  head  (f>vKTa  ireXayvTah  II  128,  ^  299,  ^  489,  and 
aveKrii  irekovrat,^  v  223.     But   Leaf   (on   Hom.   H  98)  and 
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Monro  (on  Horn.  H  98 ;  O  128)  explain  avcKTa  and  <f}VKTd  as 
substantives  used  for  the  abstract,  an  explanation  which 
eu/cra  yevrjrai^  Horn.  H  98,  seems  to  support. 

/3)  Other  Adjectives  in  Neuter  Plural  (some  of  which  may- 
have  been  verbals  originally) : 

alvvaTo^  i.  I.  11;  59.4;  125.  S;  ii.  72.  16;  74-6;  97.  29; 
iii.  88.  4;  iv.  i.  12;  v.  14.  23;  vi.  39.  10;  vii.  43.  13;  viii.  60. 
6;  avTiiraXa^  v.  8.  6;  aTropa?  iii.  16.  10;  viii.  56.  23;  apiara^ 
i.  95.  8;  145.  I ;  vi.  8.  15;  26.  4;  Swara,  vi.  92.  3;  eVSea,  i. 
102.  6;  irolfia^  ii.  3-  IS  ;  lO.  5  ;  56.  4;  98.  2;  vii.  50.  26  (cf. 
eTreiBr)  eroifj^a  iravTa  ^I'j  vii.  65.  9) ;  €V(l>vXaKTa^  iii.  92.  28; 
€v(f>v\aKT6T€paH,  viii.  55.  8 ;  Kpanara^^  v.  40.  20;  TrXolficoTepOy 
i.  7.  2 ;  7rp6<T(]>opch  vii.  62.  9 ;  paSia^^  iv.  108.  9.^ 

7)  Neuter  Plural  for  Singular  in  Absolute  Construction, 

irXoiiAODriptov  SvrcoVy  Thuc.  i.  7.  I ;  aKpiT(ov  ovtcov^  iv.  20.  5 ; 
elcrayyeXdA^TQDV,  i.  116.  S-^ 

1  Cf.  Hdt.  i.  91.  i;  iii.  8a.  2;  v.  124.  4;  106.  2;  vi.  13.  7;  Eur.  IT,  F,  1057; 
Find. /J'M.  ii.  81. 

2  Cf.  Find.  01.  i.  52;  A>w.  iv.  71. 

«  Cf.  Horn.  N  54;   (piXrurra)  Ar.  Zyj.  34;  ^aw.  277. 

*  Cf.  Aesch.  Prom.  216;  Eur.  Afed,  384;  Ar.  ^^.  30,  73. 

*  Cf.  Soph.  PAit.  1395. 

*  Cf.  Hdt.  ix.  a.  8.  Compare  also  alffxpd,  Soph.  PAit.  524;  dvao-x^^^y  Eur. 
Hipp.  354;  d^Tifxa,  Eur.  iVi//.  269,  371;  dx^ctwi,  Eur.  //fc.  1 240;  fini^fftfia,  Hdt. 
iii.  109.  3;  deSoyfUva,  Soph.  /^«/.  576;  ^etwi,  Soph.  /*i4/V.  628;  5^Xa,  Hdt.  i.  4.  I; 
207.  3;  ii.  5.  3;  146.  2,  13;  iii.  35.  2;  83.  i;  vi.  52.  31;  vii.  162.  8;  238.  4; 
ix.  II.  2;  17.  6;  dUaia,  Soph.  Aj,  1126;  Track.  409,  495,  11 16;  Eur.  frg. 
52  (B);  H.F.  583;  dvffMxa,  Aesch.  Agam.  1537;  SwrKpira,  Soph.  Track.  949; 
Tjpfuxrfjidva,  Soph.  /^«/.  570;  Kripvx04in-a,  Soph.  yf«/.  447;  fxaKpdf  Find.  /^M.  iv. 
247;  ofd  re,  Hdt.  i.  194.  24;  iii.  57.  12;  iv.  31.  2;  v.  20.  16;  49.  13;  vi.31.  I2; 
vii.  16.7  ^6;  viii.  133.  5;  ix.  80.  14;  cvyyvta^Td,  Eur.  Af^d.  4gi,  703;  Pkoen. 
994;  EL  1026;  Hec.  1 107;  (Tx^Xta,  Soph.  Aj,  887.  (Hdt.=  28  examples;  Eur. 
=  14;  Soph.  =  12;  Aesch.  =  2;  Ar.  =  4;   Find.  =  5;  Theog.  =  i;   Hom/=i.) 

^  Cf.  €l(rayy€\$4irrup,  Dem.  L.  17;  ixiv€<f>fK<ap  6rruVf  Hdt.  vii.  37.  9;  Arist. 
Prod.  25.  18;  otmas  ix^rr<av^  Hdt.  vii.  144.  25;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2.  lO;  J5e 
iX^PTUfp,  Hdt.  i.  126.  27;  Aesch.  A^am,  1264;  Soph.  <*4/i/.  1 179;  -4/.  981; 
Trexpay/idpuPf  Eur.  AlcesL  88;  reXewo'^^i^wi',  Hdt.  v.  12.  i;  reXov^t^vwi',  Soph. 
£/.  1344;  Eur.  Androm.  998;  dTa77€X^^irr«i',  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  2.  19;  o&t« 
yiyyopAvuv,  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  3.  13;  oJJrw  Tpoxd^poCrrcap,  Xen.  /r<fj/.  ii.  4.  29; 
ffijfULff04pT(aPf  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4.  18. 
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b.  Neuter  Plural  =  Cognate  or  Adverbial  Accusative, 

A  few  examples  may  suffice  merely  to  indicate  the  extent 
of  this  construction  in  Thucydides. 

6fj.ola^  i.  25.  18;  vii.  29.  24;  ofioioTpoira^  i.  6.  24;  a/yx^ 
fjLoKa^  vii.  71.  21 ;  avrlTraXay  vii.  34.  23;  /3pax€a^  iii.  40.  12; 
ivavTia^  i.  29.  6 ;  iii.  55.  9 ;  ra  Ivavria  ( =  to  epavriov^  iv.  86. 
6;  V.  87.  5),  iii.  67.  17;  vi.  79.  15;  ra  Sevrepa^^  vl  78.  23;  t^ 
elfcoTO^  i.  38.  6 ;  ura,^  iii.  14.  2 ;  fxeydXa^  iii.  40.  1 2 ;  oXiya^  iii. 
73.  I ;  irapaifKricFi.a^  vii.  71.  38;  tA  ev  t^  etpjjyi;,  iii.  54.  9;  ra 
irpo  ''EW^i'o?,  i.  3.  4;  tA  irporepcu,  i.  2.  2;  iv.  114.  5.^ 

c.  Articular  Neuter  Adjective  or  Participle  for  Abstract 
Noun, 

Classen  (on  i.  36.  3)  says,  "This  use  of  neuter  participles 
and  adjectives  for  abstract  nouns  is  a  favorite  one  with  Thu- 
cydides. It  presents  to  the  mind  the  abstract  quality  in 
operation."  It  is  proposed  here  simply  to  give  the  examples 
of  this  construction  from  Thucydides  as  exhaustively  as  pos- 
sible, citing  parallels  from  the  poets  wherever  I  have  been 
able  to  do  so.  Cyranka,  De  Orationum  Thucyd,  Elocutione 
cum  Tragicis  Comparata  (Breslau,  1875),  p.  41  f.,  discusses 
this  construction,  but  his  collection  of  examples,  here  as  else- 
where, gives  a  very  incomplete  view. 

1  Cf.  Aesch.  Eum.  231 ;  Soph.  Frg.  143.  3;  Eur.  Pkoen,  171 ;  Hdt  iU.  8.  2; 
57.  9;  vii.  118.  7;  lao.  9;   141.  4. 

«Cf.  Hdt.  vi.  3a.  3;  Plato,  Symp,  194b;  Rep,  492 d;  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  5.  ii; 
(rd  ^wiFT/a)  Xen.  Mem,  ii.  6.  5;  Cyrop,  v.  5.  24;  (di^fa)  Horn.  T  425;  T  80, 
88,  113,  188;  *48i;  X458;  o  78;  0376;  Find.  01.  i.  36;  xiii.  51;  Pyth.  iv. 
285;  viii.  54;  Aesch.  Pen.  694,  700;  Hdt.  i.  80.  19;  124.  15;  iii.  160.  12;  v. 
99.  7;  vii.  236.  21;  ix.  31.  22;  48.  10;  Xen.  Cyrop,  vii.  i.  23;  Eq.  6.  2;  Ages, 

5.  7. 

»  Cf.  Hdt.  vii.  18.  5;  53.  2;  141.  5;  144.  3,  etc. 

*  Cf.  Horn.  N  176;  a  432;  X  304,  484;  0  520;  Hymn  ad  Aphrod,  214;  Soph. 
Phil.  317;  O,  R,  1 187;  El,  1478;  frg.  (D)  311;  Eur.  El,  994;  Phoen,  220; 
Med,  1 35 1. 

»  Cf.  Hdt.  iv.  99.  16. 

•  Cf.,  further,  l^oxa,  Horn.  S  257;  B  847;  X431  ;  0  70;  Find.  01.  i.  2;  viii. 
23;  Pylh,y.  25;  Tpwt^i,  Horn.  B  303;  dLK6.puarat  Soph.  El.  164;  dXecrpa,  dw- 
fUpoia,  Soph.  El.  962;  dTapdiptvra,  Eur.  Pkoen,  1470;  dropa,  Soph.  (?.  C.  1745; 
fi€^>vd\yrrra,  Aj,  199;  ^/o^Xa,  El,  786;  Owiporra,  O,  R,  883;  iwlKoipa,  Hdt.  i. 
az6.  2;  iv.  77.  7;  irlffKora,  iii.  35.  15. 
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a)  Adjectives: 

TO  aZeh^  iii.  37.  4;  to  dSeearrepov^  ii.  59.  14;  to  aia')(p6v^  \L 
42.  23;  V.  105.  13;  III.  14;  vi.  II.  25;  TO  aiarxcovy  "vi-  lO.  9; 
TO  al<f>ifiSiop,  ii.  61.  13;  TO  cLKlvhwov^  iii.  40.  23;  v.  16.  15  ;  to 
aKpi^e^,v,  90.  5;  vi.  18.  36;  55.  16;  82. -15;  to  aXrjOi^^^  iii. 
24.  19 ;  61.  8 ;  64.  19,  etc. ;  to  avwyxalov^  v.  99.  5  ;  to  avaicrdtf 
Tovy  i.  69.  14;  TO  avavhpov^  iii.  82.  26;  to  avZpelov^  il  39.  8; 
87.  14;  iv.  126.  27,  37;  TO  dviXTTiarTov,  ii.  51.  13;  iii.  83. 
6 ;  TO  aveiri/SovXevTov^  iii.  37.  4 ;  to  dvdpcaireiopy  i.  22.  1 8 ; 
iv.  61.  19 ;  V.  105.  5 ;  to  avriiraXov^  ii.  45.  5 ;  to  avMfiaXov^ 
vii.  71.  8;  TO  d^vfifiaTov^  iii.  46.  Ii;  to  a(vfi(l>opovy  viii. 
50.  10;  TO  aTreipoKaKOVy  v.  105.  14;  to  airicrTOV^  viii.  66.  22; 
TO  airopov^  i.  136.  6;  iii.  82.  45;  iv.  127.  16;  to  airpeiri^y 
V.  46.  7;  vi.  II.  26;  TO  aTrpoa-SdKfjTOv^  ii.  61.  13;  to  aadev^^ 
ii.  61.  8;  iii.  52.  I5i  to  acrirovZov^  i.  37.  15;  to  acrTaOfiijTOPj 
iv.  62.  18;  TO  dcTTiyadToVy  vii.  87.  4;  to  do'^aX^,  iii.  82. 
49;  V.  7.  13;  97.  4;  vi.  18.  26;  55.  17;  viii.  24.  24;  TO 
a<f>avh?  ii.  42.  20;  i.  138.  16;  iv.  63.  I  ;  to  a<f>pov^  v.  105.  15; 
TO  a<f)v\aKT0v^  iii.  30.  4;  to  d)(p€iov^  ii.  44.  20;  to  ffiffacop^  ii. 
89.  23 ;  iii.  83.  7 ;  to  fipaSvy  i.  84.  I ;  to  yevvaiov,  iii.  83.  2  ; 
TO  hiairpev^,  vi.  16.  7 »  to  Bi,d(f>opov^  ii.  27.  9 ;  37.  5  ;  iii.  54. 
2;  iv.  79.  10;  V.  18.  16;  45.  2;  vii.  55.9;  75.  39;  78.  13;  TO 
i\€v0epov<i  iL  43.  22 ;  v.  99.  2 ;  to  eWtTre?,  iv.  63.  3 ;  to  ifiwci- 
p6T€pov^  ii.  87.  5  ?  TO  ivSee^j  i.  77.  1 1  ;  iii.  83.  9 ;  to  cViei/ce?,^ 
i.  76.  20;  iv.  19.  12;  TO  €7r«/i€X€9,  V.  66.  18;  TO  iiriTrjSeiov^  iv. 
76.  28 ;  TO  iprjjjLOpy  V.  7.  21  ;  to  evhaifiov^  ii.  43.  22 ;  to  ei^rjOe^j 
iii.  83.  2 ;  TO  evKoafiov^  i.  84.  1 1  ;  to  evXoyov^  iv.  87.  1 2 ;  to 
evvovv,  iv.  87.13  ;  V.  109.  2;  to  eviropov^  viii.  48.  1$  ;  to  eirrrpe- 
Tri^y  iii.  38.  12;  44.  13  ;  vii.  57.  38 ;  to  eiTi;;^69,  ii.  44-  ^3 ;  to 
evyjrvxovy  ii.  39.  6 ;  43.  23  ;  iv.  126.  38 ;  v.  9.  2 ;  to  ex^povy  v. 
109.  II  ;  TO  fjin(i)T€povy  ii.  59.  13  ;  to  6apaa\4ov,  ii.  51.  26;  to 
^etoi/,*  V.  70.  4;  104.  4;  105.  5,  II ;  112.  7;  TO  Koivopj  iii.  30. 
13  ;  TO  Xeirroyeayvy  i.  2.  19 ;  to  Xutt^/joV,  ii.  38.  4 ;  to  fiecrov^  vi. 

1  Cf.  Acsch.  4ffl»i.  876;   Eur.  Hec.  346. 

2  Cf.  Eur.  Aicest.  785. 

«  Cf.  Soph,  a  C.  1 127;  frg.  709  (D) ;  Eur.  Aug.  (frg.)  I;  Plato,  Legg.  75. 
*  Cf.  Aesch.  Chofph.  952;  Soph.  Tra^i*.  1152^   O.  C,  1485. 
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1 8.  36 ;  TO  voiiifiov^  iii.  9.  I  ;  to  ^vyyev^^j^  i.  95.  5,  etc. ;  to 
^vfifiaxticov^  i.  107.  27;  ii.  loi.  15  ;  iii.  3.  19;  91.  7;  iv.  61. 
15  ;  V.  6.  6;  vii.  20.  5;  33.  22;  viii.  9.  10;  to  ^vfi^opov^  iii. 
47.  18;  V.  98.  3;  TO  ^vvcToVj  ii.  15.  9;  iii.  82.  27;  83.  10;  to 
^vvijde^^  vi.  34.  I7>  TO  ^vvcofjLOTOVj  ii.  74.  Ii ;  to  oIkcIov^  i.  9. 
2;  vii.  44.  10;  TO  o^iakov^  v.  65.  17,  30;  vi.  loi.  14;  vii.  44. 
43  I  TO  ofjLopov^  vi.  88.  4 ;  to  ottXitikov^  vi.  23.  3  ;  to  6p66v^  iiL 
56.  8;  66.  20;  TO  oaiov?  iii.  84.  14;  to  ireptxap^^  ii-  51.  28; 
vii.  73.  15;  TO  irioTdv^^  i.  68.  i;  ii.  40.  24;  vi.  72.  22;  viii.  9. 
9;  TO  TToXifitov^  iii.  56.  7  ;  v.  11.  22;  to  ttoXitlicov^  viii.  93.  18  ; 
TO  iroXvTpoTTOv^  iii.  83.  II  ;  to  aa4>h^^  i.  22.  17;  iii.  29.  8;  vi. 
60.  13;  TO  cr&^pov^  i.  37.  7;  iii.  62.  lO;  82.  26;  to  Tep*rrv6v^ 
i.  120.  22 ;  ii.  53.  7 ;  to  ToXfirfpov^  i.  102.  10 ;  ii.  87.  22 ;  to 
rpv<f>€pu)T€pov^^  i.  6.  7 ;  TO  vTTiJKOov,  iv.  99.  6 ;  vi.  69.  25  ;  to 
vTTowTov^  i.  90.  2  ;  vi.  86.  4 ;  89.  i ;  to  <f>av€p6v^  i.  42.  14,  etc. ; 
to  <f)av\ov^  vi.  18.  35  ;  to  <^t\d7roXt,  vi.  92.  1 1  ;  to  ^LXoTifiov^ 
ii.  44.  19 ;  TO  <f>o/3ep6v^  iv.  61.  23  ;  vii.  63.  16;  to  f^ofiepooTepov^ 
vi.  83.  13 ;  TO  y^priaLfiov^  iii.  44.  13  ;  56.  7;  v.  98.  4;  to  axfyiXi- 
fiovj  i.  76.  2 ;  iii.  56.  28. 

)8)  Participles: 

Goodwin  (MT.  829)  says :  "  The  neuter  singular  of  the 
present  participle  with  the  article  is  sometimes  used  as  an 

*  Cf.  Eur.  Phoen.  538;  Hel  1270. 

«  Cf.  Aesch.  Prom.  39,  285;  Soph.  El,  1 461;    O,  ^.814;   O,  C  745;   Eur.  Or, 
795;  Her  ad.  241 ;  Androm.  985;    Oen.  (frg.)  6. 
«  Cf.  Eur.  /.  T.  1038. 

♦  Cf.  Soph.  O.  C.  632;    rr^jr>4.  397;   O,  C.  1485;  Eur.  O.  245. 
»  Cf.  Eur.  (?r.  397;  Hei.  576,  1 149;  ^^//.  (frg.)  20.  4. 

•  Cf.  Eur.  Hipp.  432,  999;  Or,  502;  Androm.  346,  365;  TV^w^/.  1007;  Hel, 
938;   ^/.  53;   Oed  (frg.)  153. 

7  Cf.  Ar.  Vesp.  1455;  ^^r/.  90L. 

8  Cf.  Eur.  /.  y^.  22,  342,  385. 

Add  rh  6.vayKa.t0Vf  Aesch.  Agam.  876;  Eur.  Hec.  346;  rh  Sv^yepis,  Eur.  Alex. 
(frg.)  la;  rd  6vfffxa$4s,  Eur.  /.  7".  479;  t6  dvffiepis,  Eur.  iV^rr.  733;  Or.  261 ; 
LA.  1376;  /.  r.  637;  TYoad.  668;  r6  «v<rrvx^.  Eur.  Hipp.  637;  5«///.  493; 
/.  ^.  1342;  Troad.  641;  Heracl.  303;  ^<f/.  27,  236;  rd  5iV^poi',  Aesch.  .r^^aw. 
547;  rd  ivffx^P^f  Eur.  Pkoen.  401;  il/^^.  731 ;  rd  edirefiis,  Soph.  O.  C.  1127; 
Eur.  7><w</.  43;  Cyclops  310;  rd  e^ei'^s,  Eur.  /^i>/.  1388;  ^/f«/.  617;  Troad, 
616;  ^/pjr.  (frg.)  la;  Erech.  (frg.)  a;  rd  Kaxodfrfow,  Hipp.  642;  rd  fxaXaicip,  Ar. 
r«/.  1455. 
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abstract  noun,  where  we  should  expect  the  infinitive  with  the 
article.  This  occurs  chiefly  in  Thucydides  and  in  the  poets. 
This  is  really  the  same  use  of  the  neuter  singular  of  an  adjec- 
tive for  the  corresponding  abstract  noun,  which  is  common 
in  ordinary  adjectives."  Kriiger  (on  Thuc.  i.  36.  3),  too,  says, 
"This  usage  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Tragedians;  of  Attic 
prose  writers  common  only  in  Thucydides.  .  .  .  Imitations 
first  among  the  later  authors:  to  BeBiof;,  Dion.  Arch.  vi.  36; 
Dio  C.  xxxix.  45 ;  to  OapaoDv^  Dio  C.  xxxvii.  i ;  xlii.  i ;  xlvii. 
29 ;  Ixxiii.  2 ;  to  x^tpoi'  /cal  reOapprfKo^^  Plut.  Fad.  Max.  26 ; 
TO  dvfiovfjL€Pov^  ibid.  20 ;  to  jSovXofiepopy  Dion.  Arch.  vii.  24 ; 
x.  51 ;  TO  \oyi^6fi€voPy  Dio  C.  xlii.  i." 

In  Thucydides  :  (to  a0poi,<T04v^  vii.  85.  12  ;  ro  avetfiivov^  v. 
9.  18  ;  TO  aTToffdify  ii.  87.  10;)  TO  j3ov\6fi€voVy^  i.  90.  9;  vii.  49. 
3  ;  TO  SeSfo?,  i.  36.  3  ;  to  Sia<f)ipoVy  v.  102.  2  ;  (to  StaKXairev^ 
vii.  85.  14 ;)  (to  Si7jpr)fi€vovy  ii.  76.  2 ;)  to  Bokovv^  i.  84.  8 ;  iii. 
38.  II  ;  V.  85.  6;  TO  Bpcofxevovy  v.  66.  18;  102.  4;  vi.  16.  12; 
TO  Bvva<TT€vovy  vi.  89.  16;  TO  elfcovy  iv.  61.  20 ;  to  eUJ^j  ii.  59. 
12;  TO  iWeiTTOV^^  vi.  69.  9;  to  evavTtovfievoPy  vi.  89.  16;  to 
iiriOufjLovUy  vi.  24.  4 ;  Vo  eiriov^  iv.  61.  21  ;  to  i7n)(^6ipovfi€VoVy 
iv.  55.  15  ;  (to  ipcoTfjOePy^  iii.  61.  2;)  to  ^arvxd^ov,  vii.  83.  15  ; 
TO  dapaovvy  i.  36.  3  ;  to  depairevopy  iii.  39.  29 ;  to  Ovfiovfiepop^^ 
vii.  68.  5  ;  to  xaOeaTrfKo^^  i.  98.  9 ;  vi.  67.  lO ;  to  KepovfjLevop, 
ii.  76.  9;  TO  XvirovPy^  ii.  61.  9;  to  XvaiTcXovp,^  vi.  85.  12  ;  to 
fieXer&Pj  i.  42.  22 ;  to  fieWop^  i.  84.  I  ;  90.  2;  i.  42.  6;  ii.  64. 
28;  iii.  44.  7,  II  ;  48.  6,  etc.;  (to  /ie/iax^/iii/oi;,  vii.  43.  44;) 
TO  fiipoPy  V.  9.  18;  (to  piKtjdepy  ii.  87.  9;)  to  ^vjKeifiepop^  iv. 
68.  21  ;  TO  ^vfiifyepopy  i.  42.  4;  ii.  40.  23 ;  iii.  56.  9,  25,  etc. ; 

1  Cf.  Eur.  /.  A.  1270;  Antiph.  v.  73. 
a  Cf.  Xen.  Qfrofi.  iv.  5.  39. 

*  Cf.  t6  ip<aT(i^fievoif,  Xen.  Affm.  iv.  2.  23,  etc. 

*  Cf.  Eur.  //^c.  299;   Antiph.  118,  16. 

*  Cf.  Tb  \virovfjiMvov,  Plato,  Phileb.  32  e. 
6  Cf.  Plato,  Rep.  336  d;   Dem.  xxvi.  1 6. 

Add  rb  dvpdfxepop,  Antiph.  v.  73;  rb  0i\op,  Soph.  O.  C.  I220;  (rb  /tcra/ueXi^ 
ff^fievoPf  Xen.  A/em.  ii.  6.  23;)  rb  k\4tto¥.  At.  Vesp,  900;  rb  Kparovpf  Xen.  Afem, 
i.  2.  43;  rb  fULivb/Ajeyov,  Eur.  I/ipp.  248;  (rb  XeXoyifffUpoy,  Eur.  /.  /I,  386);  tA 
w<£^>I',  Soph.  TrarA.  144;  rd  poffoOy,  Soph. /%i7.  675;  Plat.  5)^»i/.  186  b;  (rb 
irap€ifJL4yow,  Eur.  (7r.  210;)  rb  To^oCf,  Soph.  Track,  196;  rb  rpv<p&r,  At.  Vesp, 
1455;  t6  x^V^"**  Plato,  Phileb.  32  e. 
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(to  ^vveveyKdv^  ii.  51.  8 ;)  to  opyi^ofievovj  ii.  59.  12 ;  to  opOov- 
fiepov^  iv.  18.  16;  TO  Traparuyxdvoi^i  i.  122.  6;  to  irapeiKov,  iv. 
36.  7 ;  TO  Trapov^  i.  25.  2  ;  32.  1 1  ;  iii.  44.  8,  etc. ;  to  TrepiSv^ 
ii.  79.  30;  vi.  55.  17 ;  TO  rifidifi^vovy  ii.  63.  I  ;  to  vTrdpxov^  vii. 
67.  I ;  TO  vTretKoVy  iii.  39.  30 ;  to  vTrepjSdWov^  ii.  35.  16. 

IV.  Substantives  used  Adjectively  in  Tkucydides. 
Rutherford,  New  PhrynichuSy  p.  21,  says,  **  A  class  by  itself 

consists  of  forms  used  adjectively,  which  in  Attic  were  only 
substantival,  as  'EWa?  for  'E\\i;vt«77,  'IXta?  for  ^WiaKr]^  imro- 
T179  for  iTrnriKo^^  and  Ilepo-iV  for  ^^paiKriy  He  cites  numer- 
ous instances  of  such  older  usage  from  Herodotus  and  the 
Tragic  poets ;  but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  Ionic  and 
Tragic  usage  survives  in  no  small  measure  in  Thucydides,  not 
only  'E\Xtt9,^  ''YXKtiv?  and  Ilepo-t?^  being  used  adjectively  in 
Thucydides,  but  also  Ta?,*  T/owa?,^  Aaypi^,^ 

For  Thucydides's  use,  on  the  other  hand,  of  -xrefo?  as  a  sub- 
stantive, see  Diener,  De  Sermone  Thucydidis  etc.,  p.  43,  who 
cites  examples  also  from  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  This 
usage  also  is  Tragic.     Cf.  Aesch.  Pers,  721,  728. 

V.  Some  Isolated  Poetical  Constructions, 

I  mention  in  conclusion  some  isolated  poetical  construc- 
tions in  Thucydides,  which  at  present  I  cannot  group  other- 
wise than  under  this  general  head. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  62.  9;  cf.  Hdt.  ii.  56.  10;  iv.  la.  6;  78.  7;  v.  93.  Il;  vi.  98.  16; 
vii.  22.  15;  ix.  16.  13;  Aesch.  Supph  243;  Agam.  109;  Pers.  186,  271,  809; 
Soph.  Phil,  223;  Eur.  /.  T,  17,  etc. 

^  ('EXXiyi'  T6XeAto$,  ((^/xfiaxof,  Ix-K^xn)  Thuc.  ii.  36.  13;  iii.  103.  2;  v.  6.  21 ; 
cf.  Aesch.  Pers,  355,  362;  Agam,  429  ("EXXiyir  alo). 

*Thuc.  i.  138.  4;  cf.  Hdt  vii.  29.  3;  Aesch.  Pers,  59,  250,  406,  646,  1068, 
1073.  Diener  says,  however,  that  YL^pcl^  is  used  adjectively  also  in  Isocr.  v.  66; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  i.  I;  viii.  5.  25. 

*  Thuc.  iv.  61.  10.  Diener  cites  also  Plato,  Soph,  242  d,  where  Plato,  referring 
to,  Empedocles  and  Heraclitus  Ephesius,  seems  to  have  addressed  these  poets  in 
poetical  language.  Diener  cites,  further  [Aeschin.]  Epist,  x.  3;  but,  as  he  remarks, 
the  author  cf  that  epistle  being  guilty  of  other  transgressions  of  Attic  usage,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  this  passage. 

*Thuc.  i.  131.  6;  cf.  Hdt.  v.  26.  4;  Soph.  Aj,  819,  984. 
•Thuc.  iii.  xi2.  14;  vi.  5.  6;  cf.  Aesch.  Pers,  486,  817;  Soph.  O,  C  695; 
Eur.  El.  814;  Hee.  934;  Find.  Nem,  iii.  5. 
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a)  The  periphrastic  construction,  as  found  Thuc.  i.  38.  15 
iXovre^  ^ia  l;^oi;(rt,  they  have  taken  by  force  and  still  hold. 
Morris  (on  i.  38.  1 5)  says  :  "  From  this  use  of  e^^^v  it  comes 
to  be  employed  with  the  participle  aorist  or  perfect  as  a 
periphrasis  for  those  tenses,  but  expressing  strongly  the 
maintenance  of  the  result  attained;  in  Thucydides  [else- 
where] only  in  vi.  39.  10 ;  76.  11;  frequent  in  the  Tragic 
poets,  particularly  Sophocles ;  as  Aj,  22  ;  O,  7!  577,  699 ;  An- 
tig,  1058,  1068.     GMT.  47." 

b)  Thucydides  has  a  single  example  of  ox?  =  Sycrre  with  the 
infinitive,  vii.  34.  23  co?  aurov^  cKar^pov^  d^tovv  vikcLv^  and 
Plato  has  one,  Rep,  365  d.  Goodwin  (MT.  608)  says:  "©9 
occurs  chiefly  in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  and  Xen- 
ophon,  where  it  is  used  in  the  same  constructions  and  in  the 
same  sense  as  &aT€**  Euripides  has,  Goodwin  says,  one 
example  of  m  with  inf.,  Cycl.  647. 

c)  0)9  =  oiJTfi)9.  This  occurs  once  in  Thucydides  (iii.  37. 
26).  Kriiger  {Dial.  69,  77^  i)  says:  "In  the  poets,  especially 
Homer,  very  common  for  ovT(a<; ;  also  as  correlative  for  w. 
.  .  .  ,In  Attic  poets  rare.**  In  Herodotus  the  simple  c59 
occurs  in  ix.  18.  11  (but  m  hi  Kai  is  frequent  in  Herodotus; 
cf.  Plato,  Prot,  326  d),  in  Aesch.  Agam,  930  (emended  by 
Weil,  tt)9),  Soph.  O.  C,  1242,  EL  65,  1074  (both  emended  in 
Teubner),  Eur.  Hec.  441,  888,  Bacchae  1068.  In  other  Attic 
prose  writers  apparently  only  in  Plato,  Prot,  333  a ;  Rep, 
530  d.  . 

KoIX  w,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Iliad,  occurs  seven  times 
in  Thucydides  (i.  44.  11;  iii.  33.9;  vii.  74.  2;  81.  30;  viii. 
51.  10;  56.  10;  87.  18) ;  ovl"  m  (/i7)S"  ft)9)  six  times  (i.  74.  13 ; 
132.  24;  V.  55.  11;  115.  6;  vii.  28.  14;  75.  36).  Cf.  Hdt. 
vi.  76.  10;  Soph.  Ant,  1042;  Ar.  Lys.  804. 

d)  &aT€  =  &(nr€p.  In  Thuc.  vii.  24.  7  the  Mss.  read  &(Tre 
yap  rafiieicp  xP^H'^v^v  T(bv  'A0r)vai(ov  T0i9  Teix^ari  ktL  Clas- 
sen, Stahl,  and  Hude  emend  to  wairep^  which  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  imitation  of  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9  i^p^vro 
&<nr€p  Tafii€Lq>  TalaSe  rah  TroXeaiv,  Bekker  and  Kriiger 
write  are  following  Codex  B,  as  in  v.  72.  i.  Goodwin  (MT. 
863)  retains  &crT€  and  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  are^  inasmuch 
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ctSy  comparing  Hdt.  i.  8.  3  wo-re  tavra  vofii^covy  vi.  136.  7  wcttc 
atfirofjiivov  tov  firjpov.  Now,  since  we  have  in  Thucydides  a 
single  example  of  w  =  &crT€  with  infinitive,  which  is  an  Ionic 
and  poetical  construction ;  a  single  example  of  m  =  ovtco^, 
which  seems  to  occur  elsewhere  in  Attic  prose  only  in  Plato ; 
a  single  example  of  co?  av  with  the  subjunctive  (vi.  91.  18), 
which  is  common  in  Homer,  not  infrequent  in  Tragedy,  and 
occurs  in  Herodotus,  —  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Goodwin, 
that  &aTe  is  to  be  retained  in  vii.  24.  7,  taking  it,  either  as 
Goodwin  does,  or  as  =  Aairep ;  though  of  course  this  latter 
construction,  while  common  enough  in  the  poets,  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  Attic  prose.  The  more  I  study  Thucydides, 
both  in  point  of  vocabulary  and  construction,  the  less  inclined 
I  am  to  emend  a  Ms.  reading,  even  though  it  be  a  &7ra^ 
€lp7]fjL€vov^  simply  because  the  usage  is  poetical  elsewhere. 
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IV.  —  English   Words  which  hav  Gaind  or  Lost  an  Initial 
Consonant  by  Attraction, 

THIRD    PAPER. 

By  CHARLES  P.  G.  SCOTT. 

Attraction,  we  ar  told,  is  that  quality  in  a  body  whereby 
it  tends  to  draw  all  other  bodies  to  itself.  That  which  is 
true  of  attraction  in  the  physical  world  appears  to  be  true 
of  Attraction  in  the  world  of  English  words ;  for  the  subject, 
which  I  hav  set  forth  at  some  length,  tho  for  each  section 
with  great  brevity,  in  two  papers  publisht  in  the  Transac- 
tions for  1892  (vol.  xxiii.  p.  179-305),  and  for  1893  (vol. 
xxiv.  p.  89-155)  is  not  yet  exhausted.  This  is  cald  my  third, 
and  any  one  who  chooses  may  call  it  my  concluding  paper 
thereon  ;  tho  it  is  really  only  the  third  part  of  a  single  paper, 
and  for  the  conclusion,  why  should  one  conclude  his  paper 
before  he  concludes  th^  subject  ?  At  the  end  of  this  part, 
however,  if  I  do  not  conclude,  I  wil  pause ;  but  first  let 
me  go  on. 

I  hav  treated  so  far  of  six  sections,  including  29  classes 
of  words,  the  number  of  main  words  in  a  class  ranging  from 
I  to  161,  with  a  large  number  in  some  classes  treated  ex- 
cursivly.     I  resume  with  section  VII. 

§  VII.     Initial  CH  gaind. 

The  next  class  of  words  showing  the  effect  of  Attraction 
contains  two  pronouns  ending  in  -ch^  namely,  ich^  a  Middle 
English  and  modern  dialectal  form  of  /,  and  everich,  a  Middle 
English  and  modern  dialectal  form  of  every, 

XXX.  Ich  (/tsh),  a  dialectal  and  ME.  form  of  /:  AS.  ic, 
Goth,  iky  etc.     In  ME.  ich  was  often  joind  with  the  following 
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verb  as  if  one  word ;  namely,  ich  am  as  ichanty  ich  have  as 
ichave^  ich  hadde  as  ichadde^  ich  will  as  ichill^  ich  wot  as  ichot^ 
etc.  Then  ickanty  ichave,  icliadde,  ichilly  etc.,  wer  often  writ- 
ten /  tham^  i  chave^  i  chad,  i  chilly  etc.,  and  these  forms  in 
turn  became  reduced  to  c/tanty  chave^  chad^  chilly  etc.,  subject 
to  alternation  with  /  cham,  etc.,  and  even  ich  chanty  etc.,  with 
the  ch  reduplicated.  These  reduced  forms  stil  exist  in  some 
dialects. 

I.  Ich  am  {a)  becomes  iji)  icham,  (^)  /  chanty  (^)  ich  chanty 
(d)  cham, 

{a)    Freo  wnmmon  ich  am  ant  tah  godes  )>eowe. 

(  1200  St.  Marker ete  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  4. 
Fan  ich  aam  in  this  miseree. 

1867  Casteale  Cudde^s  Lamentation^  in  Gloss,  Forth  and  Bar gy^  p.  104. 
(Jf)  '  Icham,  c  1350  Will,  of  Palerne  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  594,  1733,  3951. 

Icham  sori  for  my  sunnes. 

c  1362  [Langland],  Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  226. 
Ac,  certes,  icham  a  pouer  man. 

c  1440  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1.  755.     (Weber,  Metr,  Rom*  ii.  400.) 
(^^)  Beleue  hym  not,  sur,  bide  at  home. 

For  sure  /  cham  twuU  raine. 
1577  Kendall,  Flowers  of  Epigrammes  (1874),  p.  264. 
(^)   Iche  cham  a  Comyshe  man  al  che  can  brew, 

1547  BoRDE,  Introd.  to  Knowledge  (in  Spec,  Cornish 
Prov.  Dialect,  1846),  p.  84. 
(</)    By  gys,  master,  cham  not  sick,  but  yet  chave  a  disease. 

1575  Still,  Gammer  Gurton,    (Wr.  p.  511.) 
Pro  (s)  substituunt  (z),  ut  (ziq)  pro  (s«q)  cano;  et  (jtsh)  pro  (ei)  ego: 
(tsham)  pro  (ai  am)  sum:  (tshil)  pro  (ai  wil)  volo:  (tshi  voor  }i) 
pro  (si  war'ant  jou)  certum  do. 

1621  Gill,  Logonomia  Anglica  (quoted  by  Ellis,  EJE.P,, 
p.  315,  with  paleotype  substitutions). 
Vor  cham  assured  he'll  but  bring  her  to  the  spoil. 

1605  London  Prodigal,  iv.  i.     (Suppl.  Shak,  Plays,  1780,  ii.  507.) 
But  step  [read  stap  =  stop]  !     Cham  avore  ma  Story. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  80. 
[^Cham,  Chave,  chad,  chelly  chud,  etc.,  abound  in  the  Exmoor  specimens.] 
Chant  [ich  am  not]  zo  bad's  thee. 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  50. 
Cham  afear'd  ich  mosth  cross  a  Shanaan. 

1867  Gloss,  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  104. 

3.  Ich  habbe  or  ich  have  {a)  becomes  {b)  ichabbe  or  ichave, 
(^)  I  chabbe  or  /  chave,  (^)  ich  chabbe  or  ich  chave,  (//)  chabbe 
or  chave  or  cha, 

(a)    Ich  hadde,  c  1 200  St.  Marherete  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  4. 

Ich  abbe  [later  text  habbe'\  i  min  castlen  seoue  )>usend  kempen. 

c  1200  Ijvyamon,  Brut,  I.  20. 
Ich  have,  c  1300  Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  21.     (H.  p.  672.) 
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A  portion  ich  gae  her,  was  (ifs  now  ich  hav€  ee-toUh  [i-told]) 
Dhree  brails  o*  beanH,  an  a  keow  at  was  yole. 

1867  ^^  Bridii  Portion^  in  Gloss.  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  102. 
(b)  Nai,  quo'S  he,  nolle  ich  no,  for  ichabbe  iherd.  .  .  . 

c  moo  St  Marker ete  (E.E.T.S.).  p.  22. 
Ichave,  c  1320  Beves  o/Hamioun,  p.  20.     (H.*p.  805.) 

Whan  ichave  thin  hed  of-take. 

c  1400  Rom.  of  Rembrun^  p.  474.     (H.  p.  632.) 
(^^)   Ry3t  as  y  chave  in  trewe  story  full  oft  y-redde. 

c  1420  Chron,  Viiodun.  p.  89.     (H.  p.  549.) 
(^    Bot  ic  chabbe  the  help  of  the. 

c  1300  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  (ms.  Egerton  613,  Reliq. 
AnHq.  i.  102-3).     (H.  p.  957.) 
Wei  efte  ich  chabbe  the  fur-saken. 

c  1300  Id,     (H.  p.  957;  Ellis,  E,E.P.,  p.  445.) 
(</)   By  gys,  master,  cham  not  sick,  but  yet  chave  a  disease. 

1575  Still,  Gammer  Gurton.     (Wr.  p.  510.) 
And  chave  an  over  Arrant  to  tha,  mun. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  86. 
Well,  cha  *a  [read  cha"]  bin  zarved  many  a  sluttish  trick. 

1605  London  Prodigaly  iv.  I.     (Suppl.  Shak,  Piays,  1 780,  ii.  504.) 
Amang  wefty  jhames,  \ha  jeist  ee-rid  apan  a  laafe.  .  .  . 

1867  Gioss.  Forth  and  Bargy^  p.  100. 

3.  Ich  hadde,  ich  had  {a),  becomes  (b)  ichad,  {c)  i  chad,  and 
finally  {d)  chad. 

(a)  Eee  crappH  o'  a  shearde  ich  had  a  coosaane. 

1867  Gioss.  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  106. 
(/)  To  han  y-sye  hurre  body,  quad  he,  y  chad  gret  luste. 

c  1420  Vita  S.  Etheldredae  Eliensis^  1.  1 1 37.     (Horstmann, 
AUengl.  Legenden^  1 88 1,  p.  305.) 
(</)     Chad  a  foule  tume  now  of  late,  chill  tell  it  you,  by  gigs. 

1575  Still,  Gammer  Gurton.     (Wr.  p.  508.) 

Whereas  the  inhabitants  about  London  would  say,   I  would  eat  more 

cheese  if  I  had  it.     A  northern  man  would  speak  it  thus.  Ay  sud  eat 

mare  cheese  gyn  ay  had  et    And  a  western  man  thus,  Chud  eat  more 

cheese  an  chad  it.  1658  Wilkins,  Real  Character ^  p.  4. 

Chad  a  Crick  in  ma  Back,  and  in  ma  Niddick. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  loa. 
Bread  and  cheese  *c'  have  a  had, 
That  V  had  'c'  have  a  eat. 
More  'ch  wou'd  V  had  it. 

1825  Jennings,  Dial,  of  West  of  Eng.,  p.  188. 

4.  Ich  will  (a),  ME.  ich  wille  or  wulU,  becomes  (F)  ichuile, 
ichul,  ichily  (^^)  /  chulle,  y  chull,  i  chil  or  (^)  ich  chyi,  ich  chulUy  ic 
chulle,  and  finally  (//)  chill,  chull,  chell. 

{a)    Ich  will  put  on  my  best  white  sloppe.        161 1  Melismata.     (H.  p.  759.) 
{b)  Ichulle  beteachen  mi  bodi  to  eueruch  bitternesse. 

c  liGO  St.  Marker  ete  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  5. 
Sire,  ichul  sker  me        I  ne  3ef  ham  dint  no  pilt. 

a  1300  Song  of  the  Times  {Polit.  Songs,  Camden  See.  1839, 
p.  200;  quoted  by  Ellis,  E.E.P.,  p.  448). 
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Of  thine  harm,  be  seyn  Jon,        Ickil  the  warn  ful  fain. 
c  1440  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1.  785.     (Weber,  Metr.  Kom,  it  402.) 
(r^)  Never  eft  y  nil  no  woman  se,        Into  wildernes  /  chil  te. 

c  1300  Sir  Orpheoj  ed.  Laing,  174.     (H.  p.  854.) 
/  chuUe.     c  1 306  Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  (Child,  Ballads,  vi.  278) . 
Bot  evene  the  very  trewthe  y  chull  30U  say 
Ry3t  as  y  chave  in  trewe  story  full  oft  y-redde. 

c  1420  Chron.  Vilodun,  p.  89.     (H.  p.  549.) 
(r*)   Ich  chulle  send  I>e  nu.  c  1200  SL  Juliana  (E.E.T.S.).  p.  15. 

A  pine  ic  chulle  kenne. 

c  1258  Meidan  Afaregrete,  L  233.  (E.E.T.S.  p.  41.) 
D[r]ynke  to  me,  or  els  iche  chyl  begyn. 

1547  BoRDE,  Inirod.  to  Knowledge  (quoted  in  Spec,  Cornish 
Prov,  Dial.,  1846,  p.  84). 
{d)    Chil  tell  you  what  chall  do :  chil  go  spy  up  and  down  the  town. 

1605  London  Prodigal,  iv.  i.     (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1 780,  ii.  507.) 
(Tshil)  pro  (ai  wil).        1621  Gill,  Logonomia  Anglica  (quoted  by  Ellis, 
E.E.  T.S,,  p.  315,  with  padeotype  substitutions). 
Chill  not  let  go,  Zir,  without  vurther  'casion. 

1623  Shakespeare,  King  Lear,  iv.  6.  (P  p.  304.) 
Chell  make  thy  kep  hoppee.  1746  Exmoor  Scolding {E.D,S.  1879),  p.  48. 
Ch'ull  no  part  wi*  Wathere. 

1788  A  Yola  Song,  in  Gloss,  Forth  and  Bargy  (1867),  p.  90. 


5.  Ich  won't  (<?),*!  wil  not/  becomes  {c)  *i  chwont,  and  finally 
(//)  chont,  chawnt, 

{d)   Bet  chawnt  drow  et  out.        1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.D.S.  1879),  ^,  52. 
Mey  be  chell  and  mey  be  chont. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  106. 

6.  Ich    would    (wolde^  woldy    woud,  wood)    {a)    becomes    (c) 
i  cholde,  i  chood,  i  chudy  {d)  choody  chud, 

(a)  Lche  wolde  fayne  taale  ons  myd  the  cup. 

1547  BoRDE,  Lntrod,  to  Knowledge  (in  Spec.  Cornish 
Dial.,  1846,  p.  84). 
Lch  woode  be  pitcht  ee  kurkeen,  ar  zippeen,  to  a  coolaan. 

1867  Gloss,  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  106. 
(/)    For  an  heyre  y  cholde  fayne  haue. 

c  1420  Vita  S,  Etheldredae  Eliensis,  1.  193.  (Horstmann, 
Altengl.  Legenden,  1 881,  p.  287.) 
id)  As  pretty  a  Dowsabel  as  an  chould  chance  to  see  in  a  summer's  day. 
1605  London  Prodigal,  iv.  I.  (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  507.) 
O^Weat  more  cheese  an  chad  it  1668  Wilkins,  Real  Character,  p.  4. 
More  \h  wou'd  *c'had  it.  1825  Jennings,  Dial,  of  West  of  Eng.,  p.  188. 
'C^^Vdrieve  aam  aul  awye. 

1823  in  Gloss,  Forth  and  Bargy  (1867),  p.  no. 

7.  Ich  was  {a)  becomes  {c)  *i  cAwas,  */  chas,  (d)  chas, 

•  (a)  Such  a  lerripoop  as  thick  ych  was  ne*er  yzarved. 

1605  London  Prodigal,  iv.  i.      (Suppl.  Shak,  Plays,  ii.  504.) 
(c)  *Chas  for  Ich  waas,  I  was.  1867  Gloss.  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  i6w 
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8.  Ich  war  or  Ich  were  (a),  a  variant  of  IcA  was,  becomes  {c) 

*/  chwar,  (if)  *e/iwar,  chawr,  chur, 

(<f )  Chaw^r  in  wcy  en  [with  him]  to  daunce. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  84. 
Chawr  a  told  that  .  .  .  1746  /cf^  p.  102. 

Thoa  chur  a  lamps'd  in  wone  o*  ma  Yearms.  1746  Id,^  p.  102. 

9.  Ich  wot  («),  ME.  ich  wot,  AS.  ic  wat,  becomes  {b)  ichoty  {c) 
i  choty  id)  *chot,  chote, 

{/)  The  bisshop  of  Glascou  y  chot  he  wes  ylaht  .  .  . 

Yef  hee  mowen  him  hente,  1  chot  he  bith  forlore. 
c  1306  Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Frazer.     (Child,  Baliads,  vi.  276.) 
(</)  Chote  well  aar  aim.    1 788  A  Yola  Song,  in  Gloss.  Forth  andBargy,  p.  84. 

For  the  adhesion  of  /  or  ich  to  habbe,  hadde,  willCy  wot,  etc.,  com- 
pare the  adhesion  of  /  or  y  to  the  negativ  forms  of  these  verbs 
(nabbcy  nadde,  nille^  not,  etc.),  and  to  pronouns. 

Ynabbe  [i  ne  habbe'\  (1.  107)  .  .  .  Ynot  [1  ne  wot"]  (1.  1 58,  166)  .  .  . 
Yneleoue  [1  ne  leoue]  (1.  169)  .  .  .  ynemai  [1  ne  mat']  (1.  168). 

c  1300  Seinte  Margarete  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  27,  etc. 
Yif  ichim  \ich  him]  speke  er  he  wende. 

c  1440  Amis  and  Amiioun,  1.  2002  (Weber,  Metr.  Rom.  ii.  452.) 

This  attracted  ch-,  or  the  original  ich,  the  playwrights  of  Shake- 
speare's time,  he  among  them,  often  represented  in  the  form  che  ; 
but  *  there  was  never  an  independent  form  che.  There  is  an 
expanded  form  iche,  pronounced  utchy  in  South  Somerset  (1825 
Jennings,  p.  78). 

Che  have  an  hundred  pound  more. 

1605  London  Prodigal,  v.     (Suppl.  Shah.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  514.) 
Well,  che  vore  ye,  he  is  chang'd  .  .  .  You  shall  not  want  for  vorty  more, 

che  vore  thee.  1605  Id.  v.  (ii.  525.) 

Keepe  out  che  vor*ye,  or  ice  try  whither  your  Costard  or  my  Ballow  be  the 

harder.  1623  Shakespeare,  King  Lear,  iv.  6.  (F^  p.  304.) 

So  from  iscy  speld  ice  in  the  last  quotation,  a  dialectal  reduction 

of  /  sail  for  /  shaily  the  playwrights  made  a  brand-new  pronoun, 

isCy  ice,  for  /.    The  form  is  correctly  used  in  the  last  quotation,  and 

in  these  two  following : 

Davy.    Ice  live  and  tye  in  good  quarrel. 

1600  Sir  John  Oldcastle  i.  I.     (Suppl.  Shah.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  272.) 

I'faith,  neam  Qub,  Ise  wot  ne'er  what  to  do,  Ise  be  so  flouted  and  shouted 

at;  but  by  the  mess  Ise  cry.  1600  Id.  v.  8.  (ii.  356.) 

In  the  following  passage  and  in  many  like  it,  the  spurious  ise,  ice 

for  /  appears. 

[Hibernicus,  var.  scaenicus,  loq. :]  Be  me  tro,  mester,  Ise  poor  Irisman. 
Ise  want  ludging.  Ise  have  no  mony,  Ise  starve  and  cold :  good  mester, 
give  hur  some  meat;  Ise  famise  and  tye. 

1600  Sir  John  OldcastU,  v.  3.  (Suppl.  Shah.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  348.) 
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There  is  a  saving  fatality  about  dialect  writing.  Few  venture 
upon  that  dismal  sea  without  shipwreck.  Even  Sir  Walter  sometimes 
favors  his  vernacular  Scotchmen  with  language  that  never  crost  the 
Tweed,  or  never  strayd  from  the  strict  tether  of  print. 

XXXI.  Everich  (ev'er/tsh),  now  commonly  every.  The  ME. 
everich  otUy  now  every  one,  was  often  written  as  one  word,  everichone^ 
everichon,  everilkan^  etc.  It  came  to  be  separated  erroneously, 
as  every  chone,  but  chone  never  appears  alone.  The  form  everich^ 
ME.  everich,  everych,  everuch,  everech,  etc.,  was  formd  from  ever^  as 
a  generalizing  prefix,  +  ech,  eche,  modem  each, 

(a)  And  eturychone  he  knew  hem  wele. 

c  1303  Manning,  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  5880. 
Lordes,  quod  she,  ye  knowen  euerichon  ,  ,  . 

c  1386  Chaucer,  Man  ofLa-uPs  Tale,  1.  197. 
Except  she  tume  and  change  her  roinde, 
And  eake  her  conditions  eutrichone, 

a  1550.  Wife  Lapped  in  MorePs  Skin,  L  767.     {Early 
Pop.  Poetry,  181 7,  ii.  206.) 
{K)  Avaunt,  ye  skowtys,        I  defye  you  euery-chone, 

€  148J  HerocTs  Killing  of  the  Children,\,  311  (^Digby  Myst.,  N.S.S. 
1&2,  p.  13). 
We  schall  be  schent  eury  chone, 

a  1500  Lytell  Thanke  (Ritson,  Anc,  Songs,  p.  80). 
Every  chone.      a  1529  Skelton,  p.  192.    {Gent.  Mag,  July,  1777,  p.  322.) 

The  form  everich  is  not  wholly  extinct.     It  exists  to-day  in  the 

familiar  colloquial  phrase  every  which  way,  for  everich  way,  in  which 

'ich  has  taken  on  the  plausible  but  unparsable  aspect  of  the  pronoun 

which,     I  find  also  the  expected  mediate  form  every  ech. 

The  brydgroome  welcommed  them  euery  ech  one. 

a  1550  The  Wife  Lapped  in  MorePs  Skin,  1.  369.     {Early 
Pop.  Poetry,  1817,  ii.  189.) 
The  fence  was  badly  shattered  and  the  ground  ploughed  up  for  several 
yards  round  the  place  where  the  guns  formerly  lay,  —  formerly  lay,  for 
now  they  were  scattered  every  which  way. 

1869  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  (1892),  p.  207. 


§VIII.   Initial  SH  lost. 

XXXIX.  I  find  one  case  in  which  initial  sh  after  a  final  sh  in 
composition,  has  given  way. 

Flesh-shambles,  ME.  *flesh'Shamels,  flesshamels,  appears  also  as 

fleshamels, 

(a)  The  slaughter  of  bestes  &  scaldinge  of  swyne  had  &  doone  in  the  bocherie 
of  Seynt  ^ycholzs  flesshamels. 

1489  Stat,  Henry  VIL  (Caxton)  (facs.  1869),  p.  [46]. 
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{b)  Seint  Nicholas  fteshamels,  c  1502  ArnolcTs  Chron.  (181 1),  p.  77. 

Nicholas  in  FUshhamels^  diocis  London,  patrons  the  Kyng  and  f  abbot 

of  Westm.  c  1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  p.  253. 


§  IX.    Initial  TH  lost. 

XXXIII.  Case  involving  norihy  souths  etc. 

Th  initial  or  final  does  not  suffer  Attraction  except  when  there  is 
the  added  force  of  Absorption  or  Conformation.  In  one  case  these 
causes  combined  hav  effectually  disguised  a  word  which  once  bore 
its  credentials  on  its  face.  I  refer  to  the  word  thriding^  *a  third 
part.' 

Thriding,  also  thirding,  ME.  *thriding  (represented  by  treding  in 
Domesday  Book,  triding  in  Spelman,  ML.  trithinga,  tridingd)^  from 
Icel.  firidjungTy  also  pridungr^  Norw.  tridjung^  the  third  part  of  a 
thing,  the  third  part  of  a  district  (Icel.  Ping^  or  shire. 

In  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  North  Thriding,  South  Thridittgy 
the  final  and  initial  th  would  run  together  as  one,  and  that  one 
would  be  associated  with  the  familiar  words  North  and  South  rather 
than  with  the  technical  word  thriding.  In  like  manner,  the  th  of 
thriding,  sometimes  triding,  would  be  merged  in  the  final  /  of  east 
and  west.     Thriding  therefore  lost  its  hed,  and  appeard  as  riding. 

Quotations  showing  the  various  forms  of  North  Thriding,  South 
Thriding,  etc.,  ar  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  legal  documents,  Anglo- 
Latin  and  Anglo-French.  As  there  is  no  dout  of  the  explanation 
here  given,  I  omit  what  quotations  I  hav. 

Some  thought  and  think  that  riding  is  the  original  form,  and  that 
it  means  a  journey  or  circuit  on  horseback ;  as  if  ridings  were  judicial 
circuits,  and  the  judges  wer  circuit- riders.  There  wer  judges  in 
eyre,  and  we  hav  circuit  judges.  In  the  following  smooth  explana- 
tion the  horse  is  of  an  other  color  : 

In  Yorkshire,  a  third  part  of  the  county  is  of  vast  extent,  and  shires, 
hundreds,  and  wapentakes  being  formerly  set  out  per  ambulationtm^  by 
processions  on  foot,  this  was  performed  by  processions  made  on  horse- 
back; and  hence  the  name  oi  Kyding. 

1841  Hampson,  Medii  Aivi  Kalendaria,  p.  228. 

Professor  Skeat  quotes  this,  and  ads:  "This  is  not  Hampson's 
own ;  it  was  invented  by  Dr.  Kuerden, '  a  learned  antiquary  of  the 
seventeenth  century.'"  (^N  and  Q.,  8th  ser,  vi.  Sept.  15,  1894, 
p.  204.) 
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Another  possible  case  of  the  loss  of  initial  th  after  a  final  th  appears 
in  the  following : 

Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death ;  but  the  kind  Prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rusht  aside  the  law. 
1599  Shakespkahe,  K.  and  J.  iii.  3  (Q*.  rcpr.  1875,  P-  5^J  ^^  P-  ^f)' 

Here  hath  thrust  has  been  suggested;  see  Notes  and  Queries^ 
June  24,  1893,  p.  495. 

X.    Initial  L  gaind. 

I  find  but  one  case  in  which  initial  /  has  been  gaind  on 
English  ground ;  and  the  English  ground  is  in  Scotland. 

XXXIV.  Ogie,  This  is  a  Scottish  word,  used  chiefly  in  the  com- 
pound kill'Ogie,  in  Shetland  kilnhogie,  kiln-huggie^  the  fire-place  of 
a  kill  or  kiln,  literally  *  kill-eye/  *  kiln-eye/  from  kill^  kiln  (AS.  cyln) 
(compare  milly  miln^  AS.  myln)  +  ogie^  *  eye '  from  Icel.  auga,  Sw. 
oga,  Dan.  dje  =  AS.  edga^  Eng.  eye  (see  eye,  Transactions,  xxiii.  226). 
Icel.  auga  is  also  used  of  the  hole  in  the  milstone,  the  hole  of  an 
ax  in  which  the  handle  is  fastend,  the  hole  or  eye  of  a  needle,  and 
a  pit  of  water ;  and  it  is  the  second  element  of  vind-auga,  the  source 
of  the  Eng.  window^  in  which  -ow  is  thus  =  ogie.  That  this  is  the 
correct  explanation  is  shown  by  the  synonymous  kill-ee,  which  is 
wholly  English,  ee  being  a  Scotch  form  of  eye, 

(a)  Ogie^  s.  A  vacuity  before  the  fire-place  in  a  kiln,  the  same  as  Logie, 
KiUogie,  Ogie  is  often  used  in  the  higher  parts  of  Lanarks.  without 
the  term  kill  being  prefixed.  —  From  Su.  G.  oega.  Isl.  auga^  oculus. 
Kill-ee  (Le.  eye)  is  synon.  with  Killogie.    S.  A. 

1866  Jamieson  [not  in  ed.  1808]. 

It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  compound  kill-ogie^  Shetland  kiln-hogie, 
kiln-huggie.    There  is  a  parallel  form  kill-ee  (see  above). 

And  she  but  any  requisition 

Came  down  to  the  killogie. 

Where  she  thought  to  have  lodg'd  all  night. 

1706  Watson's  Coll,  i.  45  (Jam.  1808). 
**  Do  you  perceive  a  strong  smell  of  smoke»  or  is  it  my  fancy?  "    **  Fancy?  " 
answered  Dinmont,  "  there's  a  reek  like  a  kill-ogie" 

181 5  Scott,  Guy  Manner ing,  xviii. 

Kiln-hogie,  s.  Shetl.  the  same  with  S.  Killogie.  1866  Jamieson. 

Kiln-huggie,  the  fire-place  of  a  kiln;  same  as  Scotch  killogie,  S.;  Belg. 

log,  a  hole.  1866  Edmonston,  Shetland  and  Orkney  Gloss, 

Killogie^  properly  analyzed  kill-ogie,  came  to  be  analyzed  kil-logie^ 
and  so  logie  came  to  be  used  alone. 
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(Jf)  Killogie,     See  Logie.  1808  Jamieson. 

Logie^  Killogie^  s.     A  vacuity  before  the  fire-place  in  a  kiln,  for  keeping 

the  person  dry,  who  feeds  the  fire,  or  supplies  fuel,  and  for  drawing  air. 

Both  terms  are  used,  S.  1808  Jamieson. 

Jamieson,  with  the  usual  liberality  of  etymologists  of  the  old 
school,  givs  three  gesses  at  the  origin  : 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  deduce  this  from  Su.  G.  loga^  IcL  log^ 
flame.  But  perhaps  it  is  from  Belg.  log^  a  hole;  or  merely  the  same 
with  the  preceding  word  \loge^  a  ME.  form  of  lodge\  as  denoting  a 
lodge  for  him  who  feeds  the  fire.  1808  Jamieson. 

Longmuir  (1866)  selects   the  second  gess,  "Belg.  log^  a  hole" 

(p.  333)- 

Other  words  in  which  initial  /  has  been  gaind,  as  lamber^  Ungot^ 
lurchy  hav  made  such  gain  outside  of  English  (namely  in  French, 
from  the  article  la  or  /<f,  /'),  and  ar  not  therefore  treated  here. 


§  XII.     Initial  W  gaind. 

The  true  long  u,  written  O  or  uu,  in  the  conventional  spell- 
ing 00  or  Oy  often  becomes  labialized,  and  closes  with  a  iv^ 
thus,  uw.  The  w  in  this  position,  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel  or  silent  h,  may  spred  over  to  that  word. 

I.  Home,  dialectal  omcy  um.  Go  home^  dial,  goo  urn  (guw  um), 
appears  as  goo  wum  (gu  wum). 

Yo  goo  wum  and  toy  oop  oogly  [*  you  go  home  and  tie  up  Ugly  *  .  .  . 
namely,  that  surly  dog»  your  bad  temper]. 

a  1890  Dialect  work  (ref.  wanting). 

3.  Whom,  dial,  or  cockney  'om.  To  whom,  dial,  to  'om  (tuw 
dim)  may  appear  as  to  worn  (tu  w{im). 

IVom^  pron.  .  .  .  Whom.  A  late  Reverend  Precentor  of  Chester  Cathe- 
dral, a  Cheshire-man  born,  always  so  emphasised  this  word  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  General  Thankgiving,  —  "  To  worn  wi  Thee,"  &c. 

1877  Leigh,  Cheshire  Gloss,  p.  338. 
Two-eyed  (i}xyr-9.\di)  .  .  .  too  wide  (t(i  waid). 

a  1880  A  pun  (author  escaped). 

This  *  gain  *  of  a/  is  fleeting,  and  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
labialization  which  has  produced  money  usually  written  one  (won, 
wun)  for  one  (on),  whole  (hw51,  now  h51)  for  hole  (hoi),  wheal  (hwtl) 
for  weal  (w!l),  whoop  (hwdp,  now  usually  hflp)  for  hoop  (hdp),  etc., 
dialectal  wor  or  woor  (wiir)  for  our  (aur),  dial,  oor  (dr),  etc. 
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§  XIII.     Initial  Y  gaind. 

Cases  in  which  final  y,  as  the  termination  or  "  vanish  "  of  the 
vowel  i,  or  i  (speld  /,  ox  y^  now  more  commonly  ee  or  ^),  in  its  usual 
pronunciation  as  a  half  diphthong,  ii,  iy,  goes  over  to  the  next  word. 
Thus,  in  ME.  or  dialectal  speech  thy  Edward  (dht  Edward  or  dhiy 
Edward)  becomes  thy  Yedward  (dhi  Yedward),  and  so  Yedward  in 
other  positions.  Compare  the  development  of  myn  Ed  into  my 
Ned  (Transactions,  xxiii.  298). 

Some  of  the  examples  of  this  extraneous  initial  y  ar  due  to  asso- 
ciation with  words  having  an  original  7,  ME.  j,  AS.  g^  which  provin- 
cially  alternate  with  forms  without  y\  as  in  provincial  gelt^  jelt,  yilt^ 
ilty  a  pig.    Compare  yields  ieldy  ild  (see  Transactions,  xxiv.  137). 

A  clear  case  of  this  transfer  of  y  occurs  in  Holyoake^  Holyoke 
originally  Holy  oke^  'holy  oak.*  Here  h5li  5k,  hdliy  ok  has  become 
hol'y5k. 

In  phrases  like  the  earthy  the  earl,  etc.,  the  "  vanish  "  of  the  vowel 
in  the  (dhi,  dhiy,  before  a  vowel)  would  easily  lead  to  the  yearth, 
the  yearly  etc.  But  as  above  intimated,  other  causes  may  operate 
to  produce  the  initial  y.  There  is  a  long  series  of  such  words  having 
in  dialectal  use  a  ^^  to  which  their  etymology  does  not  entitle  them. 
I  mention  yable,  yacker  (acre),  yakeron  (acorn),  yak  (oak),  yal 
[22Lt),yan  (pvit),yat  (hot),  yearth,  yearly  yerb,  yeven,  etc. 

"  *  Starch/  "  echoed  Ochiltree :  "  na,  na,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil,  ye  are  mair  of 
a  conjurer  than  a  clerk.  It's  search,  man,  search  —  See  there's  (lu  Ye 
clear  and  distinct."  1 81 6  Scott,  Antiquary^  xxiv. 

Your  leddiship  maun  ask  Monkbarns,  for  he  has  gotten  the  yepistolary 
correspondensh.  1816  Scott,  Antiquary,  xliii. 

Upon  which  he  caught  a  sight  of  your  yepissle  and  read  it  as  a  thing  that 
was  just  wonderful.  182 1  Galt,  Ayrshire  Legatees  (1844),  p.  279. 


XIV.    Initial  P  or  B  gaind. 

XVII.  Cases  involving  the  Welsh  patronymic  ap  or  ab ;  namely, 
English  surnames  of  Welsh  origin  in  which  the  final  consonant  of 
ap  or  ab  has  been  attracted  to  the  name  following. 

Before  explaining  the  manner  of  this  change  and  enumerating  the 
cases  with  the  evidence,  it  wil  be  wel  to  state  the  etymology  and 
the  relations  of  the  word  ap  or  ab. 

The  Welsh  ap  or  ab  is  an  alterd  form  of  mab,  earlier  map,  Mid- 
dle Welsh  map,  Old  Welsh  map,  in  the  earliest  form  maqvi,  which 
is  properly  a  genitiv  form,  cognate  with  Old  Irish  maqvi,  maqqvi. 
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Moqvi,  latter  maccui^  maccu^  Middle  Irish  macc^  mac,  modem  Irish 
maCf  Gaelic  mac,  Manx  mac^  Bret.  maPy  Old  Gaulish  map-  in  Mapi- 
lus ;  all  from  an  original  Celtic  *maqvuSy  ^maqvas,  *mac-waSy  cog- 
nate with  Old  Teutonic  *magwus  in  Goth,  magus ^  boy,  servant,  Old 
Saxon  magu,  Anglo-Saxon  (in  poetry)  magu,  mago,  son,  boy,  young 
man,  servant,  Icel.  mogr^  son ;  a  word  of  wide  kindred,  from  which 
by  feminine  formativs  we  hav  the  words  may,  maid,  and  maiden,  all 
meaning  *  girl.' 

The  Welsh  map,  modem  mad,  a  boy,  son,  appears  in  various 
English  surnames.  Map,  Mapp,  Mappe,  Mape^  Mapes,  Mapps^ 
MappeSy  Mabb,  Mabbe,  Mabs,  Mabbs, 

Walter  Afap.  c  1140-r  1210. 

Walter  Map  [in  Anglo-French].      r  1 185  Hue  OF  Roteiand,  Ipcnudon, 
Walter  Mapes  [a  later,  Latinized  form  of  the  above]. 
John  Mape,  1542  Churchwardens^  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludhw 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  11. 
Mrs.  Mapp  the  famous  bone-setter.         1 736  Grub  Street  Journal  Sept.  2. 

(//w/.  of  Sign-boards,  1864,  p.  113.) 

The  corresponding  Irish  and  Gaelic  mac  also  appears  in  various 
surnames  now  accounted  English,  as  Mack,  Macks,  Magg,  MaggSy 
and  in  the  unnumberd  surnames  beginning  with  Mac-,  variously 
written  Mac-,  Mack-  (before  a  name  beginning  with  C-  sometimes 
Ma-)  and,  in  conventional  script  abbreviations,  Mc-,  M<^-,  M'-,  M'- ; 
as  MacLean,  Maclean,  Macklean,  McLean,  McLean,  McLean, 
McLean. 

As  the  word  meaning  '  son  *  the  Welsh  map,  mab  naturally  appears 
in  genealogical  expressions.  In  pedigrees  it  is  the  regular  term. 
In  such  use  map  or  mab  came  to  be  reduced  to  ap  or  ab.  If  the 
m  was  not  wholly  lost,  it  was  liable  to  the  usual  positional  mutation, 
map  becoming  fap,  pronounced  vap  ;  accordingly  in  ME.  records  it 
sometimes  appears  as  vap  (see  under  /^ice,  below). 

The  loss  of  initial  m  in  Welsh  is  exceptional,  and  is  to  be  explaind 
in  this  case  by  the  extremely  frequent  use  of  the  term  as  a  kind 
of  prefix  before  the  distinctiv  name. 

Between  ap  and  the  later  ab  there  is  now  no  fixt  choice.  The 
report  of  the  Society  for  Utilising  the  Welsh  Language,  under  the 
title  "  Welsh  Orthography"  (Carnarvon  1894)  expresses  a  preference 
for  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  in  sted  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  but  does  not 
enforce  the  rule.     See  London  Academy,  Aug.  18,  1894,  p.  115. 

The  use  of  ap  in  Welsh  names  was  early  recognized  in  English 
records. 
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The  names  of  the  gentyhnen  that  were  slayne  of  Walsche  party  in  the 
same  batelle  .  .  .  Yvan  ap  Jhon  of  Merwyke;  Davy  ap  Jankyn  of  Lym- 
merike;  Harry  Done  ap  Pikton;  John  Done  of  Kydwelle;  Ryse  ap 
Morgon  ap  UUton ;  Jankyn  Perot  ap  Scottesburght. 

1473  Warkworth,  Chronicle  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  6. 
John  ap  Guylliam  .  .  .  [cald  soon  after:]  John  Gwylliam. 

1 561  Churchwardens^  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow 
(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  107. 
John  ap  Morgan  Squier,  Carver. 

1532  Dewes,  Introductorie  (1852),  p.  1036. 
Jehan  ap  Morgan  on  le  nommoit.  1532  Id,  p.  1034. 

Rees  ap  Thomas.  1549  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  41. 

What  a  difference  between  this  last  homely  record  and  the  same 
words  as  glorified  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  great  master : 

Rice  ap  Thomas.  1623  Shakespeare,  Richard  III ^  iv.  5.  12. 

(P  p.  200.) 

Admirers  of  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  all  times  wil  not  fail 
to  see  in  this  apparently  simple  line  evidence  of  the  poet's  consum- 
mate art  in  suggesting,  by  three  words,  his  absolute  mastery  over  the 
rhythmical  difficulties  of  a  foreign  tongue,  his  profound  sympathy 
with  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people,  and  his  exquisit  grace  of  allu- 
sion shown  in  the  deUcate  compHment  which  this  seemingly  casual 
mention  of  a  Welsh  gentleman  conveyd  to  the  sovereign  of  whose 
court  the  poet  was  the  brightest  ornament.  But  this  is  "literary 
criticism  " ;  let  us  resume  history. 

The  patronymic  ap  was  repeated  at  every  step  in  a  pedigree.  A 
Welsh-man  thus  bore  for  his  name  a  catalog  of  his  ancestors,  and 
"  dragd  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

The  church  of  Llangollen  in  Wales  is  said  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Collen- 
<?/-Gwynnawg-a/.Gyndawg-<7/-Cowrda-/7/-Caradoc-Freichfas-a/-Llyn- 
Merim-rt/-Einion-Yrth-tf;>-Cunedda-Wledig,  a  name  which  casts  that  of 
the  Dutchman,  Inkvervankodsdorspanckinkadrachdernt  into  the  shade. 

1842  Lower,  Eng.  Surnames ^  p.  7. 

It  would  tire  a  Welshman  to  reckon  up  how  many  Aps  'tis  removed  from 
an  Annal.    1647  Cleveland,  Char.  Lond, Dium,  (1677),  108.  (N.E.D.). 

The  ludicrous  side  of  this  long-linked  nomenclature  was  in  time 
perceivd  by  the  English. 

2  fui^e.    What  bail  ?    ^Vhat  sureties  ? 

Davy,     Hur  cozen  ap  Rice,  ap  Evan,  ap  Morice,  ap  Morgan,  ap  Lluellyn, 

ap  Madoc,  ap  Meredith,  ap  Griffin,  ap  Davy,  ap  Owen,  ap  Skinken 

[Shinken],  ap  Shones. 
2  fud^e.    Two  of  the  most  sufficient  are  enow. 
Sheriff.     An  it  please  your  lordship,  these  are  all  but  one. 

1600  Sirfohn  Oldcastle,  i.  I.     (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  272.) 
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Thomas  ab  Richard  ab  Hywel  first  took  the  name  of  Mostyn  on  this  occa- 
sion. Rowland  Lee,  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  President  of  the  Marches, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  sat  on  a  Welsh  cause,  and,  weaned 
with  the  quantity  of  Aps  on  the  jury,  directed  that  the  panel  should 
assume  their  last  name,  or  that  of  their  residence;  and  that  Thomas  ab 
Richard  ab  Hywel  ab  Jeuan  Fychan  should  be  reduced  in  future  to  the 
poor  disyllabic  Mostyn.  1 778  Pennant,  quoted  in  Yorke,  Royal 

Tribes  of  ^VaUs  (1799),  p.  12,  note. 
The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  a  native  of  Wales :  **  An 
Englishman,  riding  one  dark  night  among  the  mountains,  heard  a  cry 
of  distress,  proceeding  apparently  from  a  man  who  had  fallen  into 
a  ravine  near  the  highway,  and,  on  listening  more  attentively,  heard 
the  words,  *  Help,  master,  help ! '  in  a  voice  truly  Cambrian.  *  Help ! 
what,  who  are  you  ? '  enquired  the  traveller.  *  Jenkin-<?/-Griffith-tf/- 
Robin-tf/-William-<i/-Rees-/?/-Evan,'  was  the  response.  *  Lazy  fellow 
that  ye  be,'  rejoined  the  Englishman,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, '  to  lie 
rolling  in  that  hole,  half  a  dozen  of  ye  ;  why  in  the  name  of  conmion 
sense  don't  ye  help  one  another  out  ? '  " 

1842  Lower,  Eng".  Surnames^  p.  8. 
To  burlesque  this  ridiculous  species  of  nomenclature,  some  wag  described 
cheese  as  being 

"  Adam's  own  cousin-gerroan  by  its  birth, 
-^/-Curds-<i/-Milk-tf/-Cow-tf/-Grass-fl/- Earth ! " 

1842  Lower,  £ng.  Surnames,  p.  7. 

The  term  ap  or  ad  became  in  time  a  mere  prefix,  and  has  emerged 
as  an  integral  part  of  some  surnames,  namely  Afjohn^  Apreece, 
Aprichard,  In  such  use  it  has  also  sufferd  change  \,q  up--.  \  find 
Uphowel,  Uphoily  Upjohn^  and  Uprichard, 

The  ap  or  ab  sometimes  became  reduced  in  Welsh  to  <j,  the  3, 
affecting  the  following  consonant  if  w,  making  it  mh.  Thus  Ap 
Meredyddy  Ab  Meredydd^  became  Amheredyddy  whence  in  English 
spelling  Ameredith. 

Ab  sometimes  becomes  amalgamated  with  the  following  word,  when  that 
word  begins  with  m ;  as,  Amfuredydd,  Amheirig,  =  ab  Meredydd, 
ab  Meirig.  1866  Spurrell,  Diet,  Welsh  Lang, 

John  Dee  Jmydw,  alias  John  ap  Meredith. 

1536  in  Ellis,  Orig,  Letters,  3rd  ser.  (1846),  iii.  14. 

Ameredith,  i860  Lower,  Patronymica  Britannica,  p.  7. 

The  ap  or  ab  also  appears  sometimes  as  a  in  English  : 

Little  Shon  a  Morgan,  Shentleman  of  Wales. 

1849  Halliwell,  Pop.  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales. 

The  fact  that  ap  or  ab  could  thus  become  reduced  to  a  was  not, 
however,  I  think,  the  cause  of  the  change  now  to  be  set  forth. 
Attraction  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  it.  Before  names  beginning 
with  a  vowel  or  hy  or  with  a  consonant  that  could  combine  with  b 
or  /,  the  final  consonant  of  ab  or  ap  was  attracted  to  the  following 
name.  The  a  thus  left  standing  alone  was  probably  taken  as  the 
English  a  for  a/,  or  a  for  ofy  in  the  purely  English  names  John  a 
Nokes  ox  John  a  Styles  (see  Transactions,  xxiii.  282). 
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Typical  cases  ar  Ab  Owen,  becoming  Bowen^  ap  Rice  becoming 
Pricc^  ab  Rice  becoming  Brice, 

Each  name  with  ap  or  ab  may  appear  in  eight  forms:  (i)  the 
original  or  normal  form  Ap  Owen;  (2)  the  changed  form  Ab  Owen; 
the  united  forms  of  these,  (3)  *Apowen  and  (4)  Abowen;  the  mis- 
divided  forms  with  Attraction,  {^)*A  Powen^  and  {(>)  A  Bowen ; 
the  reduced  forms  of  these,  with  a  dropt,  (7)  *Powen  and  (8)  Bowen, 
In  a  given  instance  only  two  or  three  forms  may  appear  in  the 
accessible  records.    I  hav  found  none  in  all  the  eight  forms. 

The  instances  wil  be  enumerated  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  the 
simple  original  name.  To  save  space,  no  examples  of  the  simple 
name,  for  which  proof  is  always  at  hand,  ar  given,  unless  for  special 
reasons ;  and  examples  of  the  reduced  forms,  if  not  redily  lighted 
upon  in  early  records,  ar  taken  from  recent  directories  and  other 
recent  books.  Of  examples  later  than  1600  any  one  is  as  good  as 
any  other.  To  ascertain  the  earliest  dates,  and  to  giv  references 
to  original  Welsh  records,  ar  beyond  my  present  purpose,  even  if 
time  permitted  the  search  and  space  permitted  the  record. 

The  examples  of  the  full  form  of  the  patronymic  name,  i  and  2 
above,  ar  markt  a,  of  the  united  forms  (3  and  4)  by  of  the  attracted 
forms  retaining  the  separated  a  (5  and  6)  ^,  and  of  the  reduced  forms 
(7  and  8)  d.  Thus,  (a)  Ap  Owen  or  Ab  Owen,  {b)  *Apowen  or  Ab- 
owen, {c)  *A  Powen  or  A  Bowen,  {d)  *Powen  or  Bowen,  At  least 
one  quotation  for  the  full  form  is  given,  if  accessible.  If  one  is  lack- 
ing, the  form  is  enterd  without  a  date  or  reference  annext,  thus 
leaving  a  blank  for  the  formal  proof  when  it  shal  be  discoverd.  If 
no  quotations  for  the  intermediate  forms  (bi)  and  (^)  ar  at  hand,  no 
space  is  left.  It  is  assumed  that  proof  can  be  found.  Improbable 
cases,  and  some  probable  cases  for  which  adequate  evidence  is  not 
at  hand,  ar  omitted.  Of  the  abbreviated  references,  "Bardsley" 
means  Bardsley's  English  Surnames,  3d  ed.  1875  \  "Lower,  P.B^ 
Lower's  Patronymica  Britannica,  i860. 

I.  Abbot,  Abbott,  "^Abbet,  Abbett,  a  common  surname,  from  abbot, 
W.  abad,  Ab  Abbot,  Abbott,  etc.,  has  given  rise  to  *Babbot,  Babbott, 
•Babbet,  Babbett,  Babbit,  Babbitt, 

(a)  *Ab  Abbot, 

{d)  BabboU,  1 89 1  New  York  Directory, 

Babbett,  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  424. 

Babbit.  1875  New  York  Directory,     1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Babbitt,  iZ^y  New  York  Directory.     \%^  Philadelphia  Directory, 

1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  424. 
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a.  Adam,  formerly  also  Addam,  Ab  Adam,  Addam,  appears  to 
be  the  source  of  the  surname  Baddam,  speld  also  ^Badaniy  Badum, 
also,  simulating  names  in  AS.  -ham,  Badham, 

{d)  Ab  Adam.     (See  next.) 

\b)  Abadam,  A  recent  resumption  of  the  old  baronial  name  of  Ap-  or  Ab^ 
Adam,  i860  Lower,  P.  B, 

{d)  Baddam,  186 1  BoWDlTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  193. 

Badham,  1 861  Id,  p.  32.     1857  and  1875  AVw  York  Directory, 

Badum.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

With  the  patronymic  genitiv  Adams  goes  Badhams, 

As  <z^,  ap^  and  their  remnant  iff-,  P-,  ar  in  origin  il/a^,  Map,  and 
these  the  same  in  origin  as  Mac,  Mac-,  M^-,  Mc-,  J/*-,  M'-,  Badham 
is  etymologically  identical  with  Macadam,  McAdam,  and  Badhams 
with  Macadams,  Mc Adams, 

3.  Eddowes,  a  Welsh  surname.  Ab  Eddowes  has  given  rise  to 
Beddowes,  Beddows,  Beddoes,  I  find  Beddow,  Beddoe  in  present 
use,  and  in  numerous  forms  in  the  i6th  century. 

(tf)  *Ab  Eddowes, 

\d)  Beddoes,  1 86 1  BoWDlTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames^  p.  316. 

Beddows,  1875  AVw  K^r^  Directory, 

4.  Einion,  written  also  Eynion,  Eineon,  Enion,  Ennion,  formerly 
Eygnenn,  Encand,  etc.,  and  as  an  English  surname  Enion;  Webh 
Einion,  a  common  personal  name. 

John  Eneand  of  Penbrokeschire. 

1473  Warkworth,  Chron.  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  7. 
Eypienn  ap  Ye  van. 

a  1550?  Calendarium  Rotulorum  Chartttrum.     (Bardsley,  p.  525.) 
Maria  Enion,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Ap  Einion  has  given  rise  to  Pinion,  Pinyon,  while  Ab  Einion  or 
Enion  has  become  Benion,  Benyon,  Binion,  Binyon,  Beynon,  Bynon, 

(a)  Dafydd  ap  Jeuan  ap  Einion. 

1448  in  Halliwell,  note  to  Warkworth,  Chron,  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  34. 
Edwyn  ap  Eineon  ap  Owen  ap  Howel  Dha. 

1786  Warrington,  Hist,  of  IVales^  p.  208. 

{d)  Pinyon.  i860  Lower,  P.B.,  p.  248. 

Miss  Pinion  in  1 648,  as  appears  by  our  Colony  Records,  escaped  from  the 

meshes  of  the  law.  1861  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  54, 

Whatever  her  faults,  Miss  Pinion  was  not  wholly  without  Attraction. 

(a)  David  ab  Gronow  ab  Eynion  spoliatus  fuit  30  s. 

a  1500  Articuli  qutcstionum^  etc.,  in  Warrington,  Hist. 
of  Wales,  1786,  p.  617. 
(</)  One  John  Benion. 

1569  Churchwardens*  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow  (Camden 
Soc.  1869),  p.  141. 
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John  Benyons  grave.  1569  ///.,  p.  135. 

Benyon,  i860  Lower,  P.  B,     1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Binion.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Bitty  on,  1894  .  ,  . 

John  Beynon.  1646  in  Cymru  Fu,  Oct.  13,  1888. 

David  John  Beynon^  Jenkins  Beynon. 

1 771  Evans,  Eng.- Welsh  Dict.^  Subscribers'  names. 
Beynon,  .  .  .  ab  Einion.  1866  Spurrell,  Did.  Welsh  Lang.^  p.  i. 

Beynon.  1 893  Sign  at  Grand  Crossing,  Chicago,  July  16. 

Bynon.  1 881  Yonhers  Directory. 

The  name  Enion^  apparently  by  an  early  association  with  onion^ 
which  was  formerly  written  and  is  stil  often  pronounced  inion  (see 
my  first  paper,  Transactions  xxiii.  246),  appears  also  as  Onion, 

Onion.  i860  Lower,  P.  B, 

The  existence  of  this  form  gives  plausibility  to  Lower's  assertion 
that  the  surname  Bunyan  is  another  form  of  Binion,  Binyon,  etc., 
from  Ab  Enion.  But  Bunyan,  which  appears  also  in  the  forms  Bun- 
yon.  Bunion,  Bonyon,  etc.  ("  the  name  is  found  spelt  in  no  fewer 
than  thirty-four  different  ways,"  1886  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  viii.  275) 
appears  to  be  of  French  origin ;  early  forms  ar  Buignon,  Buniun, 
Boynon  ;  "  The  family  of  Buignon,  Buniun,  Bonyon,  or  Binyan  .  .  . 
had  been  settled  in  the  county  of  Bedford  from  very  early  times." 
( 1886  D.  N.  B.  1.  c.)  It  is  very  likely  that  this  name  Bunyon,  Bun- 
yan, etc.,  of  French  origin,  became  confused  with  Benyon,  Binyon, 
etc.,  of  Welsh  origin.  The  English  language  is  dredfully  homony- 
mous, in  proper  names  as  wel  as  in  other  words.  To  the  popular 
mind  words  that  look  somewhat  alike  or  sound  somewhat  alike, 
ar  all  one.    This  simplifies  learning. 

5.    Ellis,  formerly  also  EUice.    Ab  Ellis  became  Bellis,  Belis, 

{a)  "W  Ellice  ap  EUice  ^  gent.       1 57 1  Churchivardens^  accounts  of  the  town  of 

Ludlffio  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  148. 
Sir  John  ab  Ellis,  the  parson  of  Kekidog. 

a  1700  in  Yorke,  lioyal  Tribes  of  Wales,  1799,  p.  125. 
(jd)  When  the  Welsh  adopted  the  use  of  surnames,  Ab  hath  been,  in  many 
instances,  confounded  with  the  name  it  precedes  ;  hence  come  Bowen, 
Belis,  Powel,  and  several  others. 

1793  Owen,  Welsh  and  Eng.  Diet.  s.  v.  Ab. 
Bellis.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory;  189 1  New  York  Directory. 

The  following  names  ar  probably  of  different  origin  : 

Bellize.  182 1  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Bellas.  1 89 1  New  York  Directory. 

Bellas  probably  belongs  with  Bellows,  which  is  ME.  belhus,  *  bell- 
house.' 
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6.  Bran,  also  Ivariy  ME.  Yvan,  Yvon;  in  i6th  century  also 
Yevatiy  Jevariy  Jevon^  Jevun  ;  from  Welsh  levan^  le/an,  '  John/  from 
LL.  loanruSy  whence  E.  John, 

Yvon  d€  Gallcs  [OF.,  tr.  •  Evan  of  Wales  *]. 

1372  French  poem  {Antiq.  Repertory,  1807,  L  5). 
Yvan  ap  Jhon.  1473  Warkworth,  Chron.  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  7. 
Ivan  the  carpender  and  his  man. 

1563  Churchwardens*  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlmo 
(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  114, 
Yevan  the  carpenter.  1564  Churchwarden^  accounts  of  the  town  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  118. 
David  Evan  Henllan  am  Goed. 

1 771  Evans,  Eng,- Welsh  Diet.,  Subscribers'  names. 

Ap  Evan,  ab  Evan  appears  as  Brvan,  Beavan^  Bevin. 

{a)  Howel  ap  Evan,       a  1550  ?     Writs  of  Parliament,     (Bardsley,  p.  525.) 
Eygnenn  ap  Yevan,  a  1550  ?    Calendarium  Kotulorum  Chartarum. 

(Bardsley,  p.  525.) 
Hughe  apfevun,  1571  Churchwarden^  accounts  oftht  town  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  146. 

Hughe  ap  fevau,  1573  /</.,  p.  155. 

"  What  news  from  Garde  Doloureuse,  Jorworth  ap fevan / *'    "I  bear  them 

in  my  bosom,"  said  the  son  offet>an,         1 825  Scott,  The  Betrothed,  ii. 

{d)  Thomas  Beavan,  smith.  1598  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  169. 
Bevan,  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory  ;,  1857  New  York  Directory. 

Bevin,  1 891  New  York  Directory, 

The  Gaelic  forms  of  Evan  are  Eoin  and  Eoghann^  whence  the 
now  English  surnames  Ewan^  Ewen ;  and  Bevan  is  thus  originally 
identical  with  McEtvan^  McEwen,  M^Euen, 

The  patronymic  genitiv  of  Evan  is  Evans^  also  Ivans,  Ivens,  Ivins^ 
in  1 6th  ctnXMVj  2\%o  Evance,  Yevans,  Jeva nee yVthtnce  mo^ttnjevons. 
As  Ab  Evan  produced  Bevan,  so  with  Evans  go  Bevans,  Bevins, 
BivenSy  Bivins, 

{d)  Bevans,  1^21  Philadelphia  Directory  ;  1857  AVrt^  y^ork  Directory, 

Bevins,  1 89 1  AVw  York  Directory, 

Bivens.  186 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  478. 

Bivins,  1861  /</.p.  425.     1857  New  York  Directory, 

7.  Harry,  formerly  also  Harrie,  and  Herry,  Herrie  ;  an  assimilated 
form  of  Henry  (see  below).  This  name  has  undergon  many  trans- 
formations. 

(i)  Ap  Harry  has  become  Parry, 

{a)  Morres  ap  Harry,  1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  57. 

Thomas  ap- Harry,  a  1600  Cal.  Rotulorum  Chartarum,  (B.  p.  582. J 
Hugh  ap' Harry e,       a  1603  Cal  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  582.) 

{b)   Morrcs  Apparr^.  1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1 842),  p.  47. 

Aparry,  a  1563  FoxE,  Acts  and  Mon,     (Oliphant,  N,  E,  i.  540.) 

Watkin  ap-Parry,     a  1 603  Cal,  Proc,  in  Chancery  (Eliz,).     (B.  p.  582.) 
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(c)  Sir  Davy  Owen  ...  Sir  William  a  Parre, 

1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  31. 
M"  Blaonche  a  Parre. 

1578  Will  of  Lady  Mary  Grey,  in  N,  and  Q.,  Oct.  20,  1894,  p.  302. 
Qd)  Sir  W.  Parre.  1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  45. 

Dame  Elizabeth  Paree  .  .  .  Dame  Elizabeth  Parre. 

1483  Wardrobe  Account  of  Richard  ITT, ^  in  Antiq. 
Repertory  1807,  i.  56-59. 
F.  Parry t  Llanabar.     1771  Evans,  Eng.- Welsh  Dict.y  Subscribers'  names. 
Parri  .  .  .  ab  Harri.  1866  Spurrell,  Diet,  Welsh  Lang.  p.  i. 

{2)  Ap  He  fry  becomes  Perry, 

(a)  *Ap  Herry,     (See  Ap  Harry  above.) 

\c)  Perry.  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory. 

(3)  Ab  Harry  becomes  Barry^  Barrie, 

{a)  Parri  .  .  .  ab  Harri,  1 866  Spurrell,  Diet.  Welsh  Lang.  p.  i. 

(</)  Barry,  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Barrie,  1857  New  York  Directory, 

(4)  Ab  Herry  becomes  Berry,  Berrie, 

{c)  Richarde  Berys  pewe.  1547  Churchwarden^  accounts  of  the  town  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  32. 
Berry.  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Berry,  Berrie  ar  in  part  of  local  origin,  from  bury,  a  city,  Bury, 
a  particular  city  so  cald. 

8.  Henry.  This  is  the  original  form  of  both  Harry  and  Herry, 
above  mentiond.  Ap  Henry  has  become  Penry,  which  is  thus 
identical  in  its  origin  with  Parry  and  Perry,  Barry  and  Berry,  and, 
because  Ap  was  once  Mac,  all  these  ar  identical  with  MacHenry, 
M^Henry,  M' Henry, 

{a)  {cT)  John  Penry ^  or  Ap  T/enry^  that  is,  the  son  of  Henry,  better  known  by 
tfie  name  of  Martin  Marprelate,  or  Marpriest. 

1691  Athena  Oxon,  (1813),  i.  J91.     (B.  p.  51.) 
Penry.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory, 

9.  Hopkin.  This  stands  for  Hobkin,  '  little  Hob.'  The  origin  of 
Hob  I  hav  shown  before  (Transactions,  xxiv.  116).  Ap  Hopkin 
produced  Popkin. 

(a)  *Ap  Hopkin.  a  1603?     (See  following.) 

Tudur  ab  Hob  y  dili.         1 799  YoRKE,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  p.  99,  note. 

{d)  Hopkyn  ap  Popkin,    a  1603  Cal.  F^oc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).   (B.  p.  586.) 
John  Popkin,    John  Popkin^  jun.  Treheirn. 

1771  Evans,  Eng.- Welsh  Diet.,  Subscribers*  Names. 
Popkin.  1861  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames, 

Popkins,  1861  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames, 
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10.  Howel,  also  Howell^  ME.  Howel,  Hoel;  Welsh  Howel,  Hywd. 
Ap  Howel  has  become  Powel^  Powell;  ap  Hywell  has  become  Pywell, 
PyeU, 

(i)  Ap  Howel  Yizs  become  Powel^  Powell. 

{a)  Richard  ap  Harwell    a  1550?  in  Ellis,  Orig.  LeUers^ 3d ser.  (1846),  iii.  13. 

Slayne,  Dicken  ap  hifi-  dio  Bagh  [cald  on  preceding  page  Richard  ap 

Howell^.  fl  1550?  Id.  ilL  14. 

Rees  ap  Harwell.  a  1550?  Writs  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  589.) 

Elizabeth  Ap-Howell. 

c  1550?  Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  mortem.     (B.  p.  586.) 
James  David  ap  Hoelle.  1562  Churchwardens^  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  112. 

The  form  ap  Howel  early  appears  as  Uphowel. 

(J>)   In  this  mene  tyme  sent  the  qween  into  Wales  Herri  erl  of  I^ncastir,  and 
William  lord  Souch,  and  Maister  Keson  Uphowel  into  Wales. 

c  1460  Capgrave,  Chron.  (1858),  p.  196. 

Apowell.  i860  Lower,  P.  B. 

{/)   Richard  a  Pouelle.  1540  Churchwarden^  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  3. 

In  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  the  ap  reduced  to  a  by  attraction 
of/  to  the  following  name  is  sometimes  restored  to  its  full  form, 
while  the  attracted  /  remains  in  its  usurpt  place  —  ap  Howell, 
a  Powell,  then  ap  Powell,  united  Appowell. 

Hughe  ap  Powelle.  1560  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  99. 

John  Appowell.  a  1600  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.     (B.  p.  586.) 

(d)  Doctor  Powel.  1 5 20  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1 842),  p.  34. 

Thomas  Powelle,  carpenter.         1568  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  132. 

PoTvel.  1 89 1  New  York  Directory. 

Powell.  i%2l  Philadelphia  Directory ;  1857  AVw  York  Directory. 

Ap  Hywel  is  represented  by  PyeU,  Pywell,  Pyewell,  PieweU.  Lower 
makes  Pyivell "  local,  '  the  spring  resorted  to  by  magpies? '," 

(a)  *ApHy7vel. 

(d)  John  Pyell  ...  the  xliiii.  yere  [of  Edw.  III]. 

c  1502  A  mold*  s  Chron.  (1811),  p.  xxviii. 

Pyewell.  i860  New  York  Directory. 

Pywell.  1889  and  1894  Philadelphia  Directory. 

PieweU.  1 861  Bovvditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  365. 

n.  Hugh,  formerly  also  Hughe,  Heugh,  Hew,  Hewe  ;  Welsh  Huw. 
Ap  Hugh  (Ap  Hew,  etc.)  has  produced  the  forms  Pitgh,  Pughe,  Pue, 
Pew. 

(tf)  Ap  Hugh. 

{b)   Morice  Aperu.  ^  ^550?  ^oUs  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  588.) 

Id)  Pugh  Aldighle,  aliis  Audley,  justice  of  North  Wales. 

1587  HOLINSHED,  Chron.  (in  Antiq.  Repertory  1807),  L  188. 
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Lewis  Pvghe,  Esq.,  Dolyzcau. 

1 793  Owen,  Welsh  and  Eng,  Dict,^  Subscribers'  names. 
Pew,  1 82 1  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory;  i860  New  York  Directory, 
Pugh,  1 82 1  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Pue.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

In  like  manner  *^^  Hugh  {Ab  Hew)  has  produced  the  surname 

Bew  ;  tho  this  may  in  some  cases  represent  the  late  Old  French  beau, 

3L  form  of  M,  and  so  be  equivalent  to  the  surname  Belt,    Compare 

Bewley,  Bewly,  from  BeauUeu,  ME.  Bewfort  for  Beaufort, 

{a)  *Ad  Htdgh,    [See  Ap  Hugh,  above.] 

{d)  Bew,  1740  in  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames  (1861), 

p.  37;  i860  Lower,  P,  B, 

Perhaps  the  surname  Pye^  Pie,  Py,  is  in  some  cases  of  the  same 
origin. 

Pycy  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  bird  so  called,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Welsh,  Ap-Hugh  —  u  \xl  that  language  having  some- 
times the  sound  of  y.  This  name  is  exceedingly  common  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Wales.         1842  Lower,  Eng,  Surnames,  p.  104. 

Mr.  Pye,  1538  in  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the 

Monasteries  (Camden  Soc.  I043),  P*  '95* 

Pie,  Pye,  Pies,  ,  ,  ,  Py,  186 1  BowDlTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  365. 

Pugh,  Pue,  Pew,  Bew,  for  Ap  Hugh,  ar  etymologically  identical 
with  the  Irish  MacHugh,  M^Hugh, 

As  from  Hugh,  Hew,  we  hav  the  patronymic  genitiv  Hughes, 
formerly  also  Hewes,  so  from  Pugh,  Pew  we  hav  Pewes,  Pews, 
But  Powes,  Powis,  Powys  ar  due  to  the  local  name  Powis,  Powys. 

12.  Humphrey,  Humphry,  properly  speld  with  /,  as  formerly, 
Humfrey,  Humfry,  Utnphrey,  Umfrey,  Umfry,  etc 

Ap  Humphrey  or    Umfrey  has  produced  Pumphrey,  Pumfrey, 

Pomfrey, 

{a)  *Ap  Humphrey, 

Id)  Pumphrey,  i860  Lower,  P.  B, 

Pontfrey,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

13.  Ithel,  ItheU,  IthaU,     Ab  Ithel  has  become  BitheU,  Bethel, 

BetheU, 

Ann  Ithell.         a  1827  Clutterbuck,  Hist,  of  Hertfordshire,     (B.  p.  13.) 
Jtkall.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

{a)  Einion  ab  Ithell  [squire  to  John  of  Gaunt]. 

a  1400  in  YoRKE,  RoycU  Tribes  of  Wales,  p.  14,  note. 
Evan  ap  Ithell  ,  .  .  Jevan  ap  ItheU, 

a  1603  Cat,  Proc,  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  525.) 
John  Williams  ab  Ithel,  1852  (Ed.  Aneurin's  Gododin), 

(d)  BitheU.  1 842  Lower,  Et^.  Surnames,  p.  7. 

Bethel  1857  New  York  Directory, 

BetheU,  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 
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14.   Owen,  ME.  Owen,  Howen,  also  by  conformation  Ewen,  from 

Welsh  Owain,  a  common  personal  name.     Ap  Owen,  in  the  form 

of-^^  Owen,  has  produced  the  surname  Bmven,  also  Bowan,  and 

Bowens, 

{a)  Dafydd  ab  Owain  Gwynedd. 

a  1 169  in  YORKE,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales  (1799),  p.  i. 
Mr.  Gryffith  ap  Owen.  1537  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of 

Monasteries  (Camden  Soc.  1843),  p.  188. 

Cynan  ab  Owain,  1793  Owen,  Welsh  and  Eng,  Diet.  s.v.  Ab. 

(Jf)  Thomas  Abowen,  1534  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the 

Monasteries  (Camden  Soc.  1843),  P-  *o. 
(r)  Thomas  a  Bowen,  gentyllman.  1534  /</.  p.  8. 

(<^)  As  ffor  Bowen  I  shall  ffele  hym,  and  sholde  have  doon. 

1476  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner,  1872),  iii.  154- 
Bowen.  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory  ;  1 86 1  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 
Bowen  .  .  .  ab  Owain.  i8<66  Spurrell,  Diet.  Welsh  Lang.  p.  I. 

Bowan.  1 889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Bowens.  1 88 1  Philadelphia  Directory. 

The  form  Bowen  has  its  Irish  counterpart  in  Mac  Owen,  M^Owen, 
MacOwan  (Lower,  P.  B.), 


15.  Reen,  a  name  not  wel  known.  ^Ap  Reen  appears  to  be  the 
source  of  a  Preen  and  Preen,  and  *ab  Reen  of  Breen.  But  Breen  is 
in  part,  at  least,  of  other  origin.  Lower  refers  it  to  the  Irish  Braon 
O'Neill  (1607). 


1 86 1  BowDrrcH,  Suffolk  Surnames^  p.  448. 
1 89 1  New  York  Directory. 
1 89 1  New  York  Directory, 


(i)  Reen  [Boston  surname]. 
Reen. 
Reens. 

(a)  *ApReen? 

(b)  Here  lyeth  Richard  a  Preene,  One  thousand  five  hundred  eighty  nine. 

1637  Epitaph  in  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  405. 

(d)  Preen.  1891  New  York  Directory, 

Breen.  i860,  Lower,  P.  B. ;  1857  New  York  Directory, 

16.   Rice,  also  Rees,  Reese,  Rhees,  Welsh  Rhys. 

{i)  Ap  Rice,  Rees,  etc.,  became  Price,  Pryce,  Pryse,  Preece,  Preese. 


(d)  Master  Jo.  ap  Rece, 

Johan  ap  Rice, 
Holle  ap  Rees. 

Howelle  ap  Rees. 
Hopkin  ap  Rees. 

(Jf)   Elice  Apprice. 
Mrs.  Apreece. 

Apreece. 
Aprees, 
{d)  Elis  Price, 
Pryse. 


1535  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the 
Monasteries  (Camden  Soc.  1843),  P«  53* 

1538-9  ^^-P-  238. 
1545  Churchwarden^  accounts  of  the  town 
of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  20. 
1 55 1  Id.  p.  48. 
a  1600?  Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patentium 
in  Turri  Londenensi.     (B.  p.  589.) 
a  1603  Cal  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  545.) 
1812  [married  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  / 
Encyc.  Brit.  1878,  vi.  846,  Appreece], 

i860  Lower,  P.  B. 

i860  Id, 

a  1550?  in  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters,  3d  ser.  1846,  iii.  195. 

1740  in  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames^  p.  373. 
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Preece.  1 85  7  New  York  Directory. 

Preese,  1 89 1  Id, 

Preez.  1875  -^^• 

(2)  Ab  Rice,  Rces,  etc.,  became  Brice,  Bryce,  B recce ,  Brees, 

BreesCf  Breeze, 

(fl)  Gruffudd  ab  Rhjfs  ab  Tewdwr  [died  1137]. 

1 137  in  YoRKE,  Poyal  Tribes  of  Wales^  p.  36. 
Meredydd  ab  Rhys  [a  Welsh  poetj. 

a  1470  in  London  Athenaum,  Aug.  25,  1894,  p.  259. 
Hywel  Davydd  ab  Jevan  ab  Rhys, 

c  1470  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  Poem,  quoted  by  H  alii  well, 
Wark worth's  Chron,  1839,  p.  33,  note. 
Prys  .  ,  ,  ab  Rhys.  1866  Spurrell,  Did.  Welsh  Lang.  p.  i. 

(</)  John  Bromer,  Herry  Bryce,  sherefs;  the  vi.  yere  .  .  .  Hugh  Brice,  Robert 
Colwich,  sherefs;  the  xv.  yere  [sc^  of  Edward  IV]. 

c  1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  xxxv.,  xxxvii. 
Brice.  1 86 1  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames, 

Bryce,  1857  New  York  Directory, 

Breece,  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Brees.  i860  New  York  Directory. 

Breese,     i860  New  York  Directory;  186 1  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames, 
Breeze,  i860  and  1861  Id, 

17.  Richard,  Welsh  Ricert,  Ritsiart,  Ap  Richard  is  the  source  of 
the  surnames  Prichardy  Pritchard,  and  of  Pricher,  Prichett,  Pritchett, 
corruptions  of  Prichard, 

(a)  Rhys  Goch  ab  Rhicert  [Welsh  poet].  a  1400. 

David  tf/  Richard,  1548  Churchwarden^  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  36. 
Ivo  Ap'Richard,        a  1 603  Cal,  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  587.) 
From  Rice  ap  Richard,  sprung  from  Dick  a  Cow, 
Be  cod,  was  right  gud  gentleman,  look  ye  now. 

1 61 3  Parrot,  Laquei  Ridiculosi,  or  Springes  for  Woodcocks, 

Epigr.  76.     (Child,  Ballads,  vi.  68.) 

(Jf)  John  Aprichard,  a  1603?  Valor  Ecclesiastic  us,     (B.  p.  587.) 

Aprichard.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

{d)  Edw.  Prichard,  1 647  ih  Cymru  Fu,  July  21,  1888,  "p.  232. 

Rev.  Mr.  Prichard,  Trelech. 

1 77 1  Evans,  Eng.- Welsh  Diet.,  Subscribers'  names. 
Prichard.  1 82 1  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Pritchard,  1 85  7  New  York  Directory, 

Pritcher,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Prichett,  1821  and  1889  Id, 

Pritchett,  1889  Id. 

19.   Robert,  Welsh  Robert,  formerly  Rotpert,  Ap  Robert  became 

Probe rt;  and  Probert  appears  also  as  Propert,  The  change  is  lawful 

Welsh:    "Kill  the  poyes  and  the   luggage?"  (1623   Shakespeare, 

Henry  V,  iv.  i ;  F*  p.  88). 

(tf)  Mercdydh  ap  Rotpert.  1213  in  Warrington,  Hist,  of  Wales,  p.  363. 

Thomas  ap  Robert,  1585  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Luuloiv  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  167. 
Lloyd  ap  Robert,  a  1603  Cal.  to  Pleadings  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  587.) 

Ellice  Ap' Robert,  a  1603  Cal.  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.)     (/</.) 
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(</)  Probert.  1857  New  York  Directory;  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Propert,  1 82 1  and  i^  Philadelphia  Directory ;  186 1  BOWDITCH, 

Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  462. 

The  surnames  Proper  and  Propper  are  probably  corruptions  of 

Property  as  Pritcher  is  of  Priichard, 

Proper,      1 861  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  120;   1889  Philadelphia 

Directory  ;  i860  and  1 89 1  New  York  Directory, 
Propper,  1 89 1  New  York  Directory, 

20.  Robin.  See  Transactions,  xxiv.  116.  Ap  Robin ^  ap  Robyn 
became  Probyn, 

{a)  \^'^\zm  ap  Robyn,  c  lyxil  Rolls  0/ Parliament.     (B.  p.  587.) 

William  Ap-robyn.     c  1500?  Materials  for  Hist,  of  Henry  VII,  (B.  p.  587.) 

(^)  Probyn.  1857  New  York  Directory, 

21.  Roby,  Robie,  is  probably  equivalent  to  Robby,  Robbie ^  variant 

of  Robin, 

Roby,  1861  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  410. 

Robie.  1 86 1  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  410. 

I  suppose  *Ap  Roby  is  the  source  of  the  Boston  surname  Proby, 

{a)  *Ap  Roby  ?     (Compare  Ap  Hoby,  from  Hoby,  Hobby, ^ 

\d)  Proby.  1 86 1  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  447. 

22.  Roderick,  Roderic^  Welsh  Roderic,  Rode  rig,  Rodri,  Ab 
Roderick  appears  to  be  the  source  of  Broderick^  Brodrick.  Lower, 
however,  says  that  the  ancestors  of  the  family  Broderick  **  came  from 
Normandy  temp.  William  Rufus."  It  seems  that  a  great  many 
ancestors  went  from  Normandy  to  England  in  order  to  found  noble 
families.     Later  the  noble  families  found  the  ancestors. 

(rt)  Cariadog  ap  The'  ap  Rodric  ap  Owen  Gwynedh. 

1204  in  WARRING! ON,  Hist,  of  Wales,  1786,  p.  357. 
Maredudd  .  ,  .  ab  Rodri,  Lx)rd  of  Anglesey. 

1799  YoRKE,  Royal  Tribes  of  IVales,  p.  15,  note. 
(</)  Broderick.  1 85  7  New  York  Directory;  186 1  Bow  DITCH,  Suffolk 

Surnames,  p.  265. 
Brodrick,  1861  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  426;   1891  New 

York  Directory. 

23.  Roger,  Rodger,  Ap  Roger  {Rodger)  has  produced  Proger, 
Prodgery  whence  Progers,  Prodgers, 

(a)  *Ap  Roger.  a  1603.     (See  next.) 

\b)   Roger  Aproger,  a  1603  Cal.  to  Pleadings  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  587.) 

\d)  Proii^er.     "A  Tom  Proc^er^  s  )oh";  a  clumsy  piece  of  work  is  so  called: 
doubtless  in  remembrance  of  some  individual  of  that  name,  whose  local 
celebrity  as  an  awkward,  inefficient  workman  has  been  traditionally  ex- 
tended to  the  present  day.  1854  Baker,  Northampt.  Gloss.  \\,  137. 
Progers,                                          *  1857  Nnu  York  Directory, 
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24.  Ross,  formerly  Rosse,  Ros.    Ap  Ross  is  the  source  of  Pross, 

(a)  *Ap  Ross, 

(</)  Pross.     1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory;  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

25.  Rosser,  a  Welsh  name. 

Rosser  Morris.  a  1603  Cal,  Proc,  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  591) 

William  Rosser.  1646  in  Cymru  Fu,  Nov.  17,  1888. 

Rosser,  1891  New  York  Directory, 

Ap  Rosser  became  Prosser. 

{a)  Marwnad  Thomas  ab  Rhosser  arglwydd  Herast. 

c  1470  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  (Halliwell,  note  to  Warkworth's 
Chron,  1839),  p.  44. 
Robert  ap  Rosser,  a  1600?  RoUs  of  Parliament,     (B.  p.  587.) 

David  ap' Rosser.  a  1600?  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,     (B.  p.  587.) 

(Jf)  Thomas  Aprossehere  Vaghan,  Squyere. 

1473  Warkvvorth,  Chron.  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  6. 
John  Approsser.  a  1603  Cal,  Proc,  in  Chancery,     (B.  p.  587.) 

(</)  Prosser,  182 1  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory;  1857  and  1891  New 

York  Directory;  1861  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

Perhaps  Proser  is  a  variant  of  Prosser, 

Proser.  1 86 1  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames, 

26.  Rothero,  Rotheroe^  Rothera,  Rothery,  Rudderow,  Rhydero, 
Welsh  Rhydero. 

R other oe,  1891  New  York  Directory, 

Rothera.  1 889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

R other y,    1 85  7  and  1 860  New  York  Directory  ;  1 889  Philadelphia  Directory, 
Richard  Rhydero,  1 77 1  Evans,  Eng.  Welsh  Dict.^  title-page. 

Rudder ow,  1 85 7  New  York  Directory  ;  18^  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Ap  Rothero  has  resulted  in  Prothero,  Protheroe, 

{a)  *Ap  Rothero. 

(d)  Protheroe.  1 86 1  BoWDlTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  76. 

Protheroe.  1 85  7  and  1 891  AVw  York  Directory, 

Pr other o,  1 89 1  New  York  Directory, 

27.  Rytherch,  Welsh  Rydderch,    Ap  Rhydderch  htczmt  Prytherch. 

(a)  leuan  ab  Rhydderch  ab  leuan  Llwyd.  Jl.  1410-1440. 

Welsh  names  .  .  .  the  following  are  unmistakably  of  Welsh  origin :  -7 
Prytherch  from  ap  Rhydderch,  Bowen,  from  ap  Given  .  .  . 

1889  Cymru  Fu,  Apr.  6,  p.  385. 
{d)  Justice  Prytherch  in  Anglesey. 

1655  Bp.  Goodman,  Will,  in  Yorke,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  1799,  p.  168. 

28.  Ulston.     Ap  Ulston  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the  surname 
PuUston, 


{d)  Ryse  ap  Morgon  ap  Ulston 

1473  w 

(</)  Sir  John  Puleston,  1888  Cymru  Fu,  Feb.  4.  p. 


1473  Warkwqrth,  C4r<w.  (Camden  800^1839),  p.  7. 
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But  if  the  following  form  is  correct,  Puleston  is  in  part  at  least 
of  local  origin. 

Roger  de  Puleston,  1290  in  Warrington,  Hist,  of  PVaUs,  1786. 

29.  William.  This  name  became  common  in  Welsh  nomen- 
clature, and  in  the  patronymic  form  IViliiams  vies  with  Jofus  for 
frequency.  The  earlier  Welsh  form  is  Gwilym,  in  English  spelling 
Guillim,  Equivalent  to  IViliiams,  which  stands  for  WillianCs  son, 
is  Ap  William,  which  has  become  reduced  to  Pulliam,  a  name  that 
suggests  Attraction  by  its  very  form. 

{a)  *Ap  William, 

\d)  Pulliam,  1857  and  i860  New  York  Directory, 

I  hav  noted  about  twenty  other  instances  of  surnames  having  an 
initial  P-  or  B-  apparently  derived  by  Attraction  from  ap  ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  positiv  evidence  I  withhold  them  from  print.  The  absence 
of  such  evidence  is  in  some  cases  a  mere  accident.  No  one  else 
seems  to  hav  collected  any  evidence,  and  I  hav  not  collected  enough 
to  enable  me  to  come  into  court  with  the  indifference  of  certainty. 


Here  ends  for  the  present  the  long  array  of  the  classes 
of  words  which  hav  gaind  or  lost  an  initial  consonant  by 
Attraction.  From  the  phenomena  I  hav  set  forth  and  the 
facts  I  hav  establisht,  many  conclusions  and  morals  may  be 
drawn.  But  first  let  me  ad  certain  new  proofs  or  new  illus- 
trations of  cases  cited  in  my  previous  papers,  and  some  new 
cases  here  set  forth  for  the  first  time.  The  numbers  refer  to 
the  original  articles  in  Transactions,  xxiii.  181-305,  and 
xxiv.  89-155. 

§  I.  Initial  N  gaind  or  lost.    (Transactions,  xxiii.  180-305.) 

I.    A.    Initial  N  gaind  from  the  article  an, 

26.  Ape  (xxiii.  189).  For  further  remarks  on  jackanapes,  which 
I  mentiond  under  Ape  to  deny  its  alleged  connection  with  ape,  see 
the  present  paper,  p.  112. 

40.   Ash-^loth  (xxiii.  197).     I  find  ash- cloth  in  an  other  sense, 

a  cloth  for  straining  water  through  ashes. 

(a)  Ash-cloth.  Before  the  use  of  soda  was  understood,  the  washerwomen  used 
to  soften  the  water  by  straining  it  through  a  coarse  cloth,  which  was 
fastened  over  the  top  of  the  wash  tub,  and  first  covered  with  marsh 
mallow  leaves  and  then  with  a  layer  of  wood  ashes. 

1875  Parish,  Sussex  Gloss.,  Addenda,  p.  133. 
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57.  Ay,  an  egg.  This  word  I  hav  fully  illustrated  (Transactions, 
xxiii.  203-211),  but  I  find  some  modem  relics  of  it  in  two  or  three 
surnames  which  help  to  prove  the  assertion  that  it  is  containd 
reliquially  in  cockney. 

The  common  surname  Birdseye^  tho  generally  taken  as '  bird's  eye,' 

ctvis  oculus,  is  probably  *  bird's  egg,*  avis  ovum.    Compare  the  German 

surname  Vogeki,  Vogeley^  Eng.  as  if  *f owl-ay ^  *  bird-egg.'     I  hav  not 

lighted  upon  a  name  *  Vogelauge,  *  bird-eye.' 

Birdseye.  1857  New  York  Directory;  186 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk 

Surnames^  p.  212,  474. 
Vogelei.  1 889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Vogeley.  1857  and  1 89 1  New  York  Directory. 

That  eggs  may  enter  into  surnames  appears  not  only  from  the 

clear  German  instance  Vogelei^  Vogeley,  already  cited,  but  from  the 

plain  surnames  Egg  and  Eggs,  both  authenticated.    See  also  p.  122. 

Egg.    1 85  7  New  York  Directory  /  1 86 1  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames^  p.  204. 
Eggs.  1 86 1  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames^  p.  204. 

To  my  explanation  of  cockney  as  cock  -f-  nay  for  an  ay,  parallel  to 
cockaneg  for  *cocknegg,  from  cock  -f-  negg  for  an  egg,  I  ad  the  state- 
ment that  there  may  be  present  in  the  ME.  cokney,  *  cock-egg,*  a 
remembrance  of  the  fable  which  derived  the  cockatrice  from  an  egg 
laid  by  a  cock  when  past  seven  years  old.  See  a  quotation  in  Lar- 
wood  and  Hotten,  Hist,  of  Signboards,  1861^  p.  161. 

58.  Ayword  (xxiii.  212).     I  find  one  more  instance  of  nayword, 

but  it  is  in  the  buffooning  of  Cotton^  and  is  not  of  the  nature  of 

original  evidence. 

And,  with  a  gibing  kind  of  nayword^ 
Quoth  he,  blind  harpers  have  among  ye. 

1664-67  Cotton,  Virgil  Travestie.    (Toone.) 

70.  Eddy  (xxiii.  216).  An  eddy  became  a  neddy,  of  which  I  gave 
many  instances,  one  of  date  about  1450.  I  ad  one  of  almost  con- 
temporary date. 

We  haue  here  nowe  the  moste  foolysshe  fole,  and  the  verayst  nedy  that 
ener  I  sawe,  for  he  taketh  the  dogges  mete  from  them,  and  eteth  it 
himself,  ther  by  a  man  may  perfytely  knowe  that  he  is  a  natural  fole. 
c  1480?  Robert  the  DevyU  (Thorns,  Early  Prose  Rom.  1828,  i.  34). 

74*  Effi  (xxiii.  219).  An  egg,  as  I  hav  shown,  became  a  negg,  and 
negg  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  compound  cockaneg.  I 
can  now  giv  a  seventeenth  century  example  of  a  negg,  which,  taken 
with  cockaneg,  helps  to  confirm  my  explanation  of  cockney  (xxiii.  206). 
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It  is  the  costom  for  boys  and  girls  in  country  schools  ...  to  got  in  a  gang 
from  house  to  bouse  with  little  clacks  of  wood,  and  when  they  come  to 
any  door  they  fall  a  beating  their  clacks  and  singing  (the  following) 
song,  and  expect  from  every  house  some  eggs,  or  a  piece  of  bacon.  .  .  . 
'  Harings,  Harings,  white  and  red,        Ten  a  penny,  Lent^s  dead, 
Rise,  dame,  and  give  a  Nfgg,        Or  else  a  piece  of  Bacon.' 

1686-7  Aubrey,  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and Judaisim, 
(Northall,  Eng.  Folk- Rhymes,  p.  196.) 

87.  Eye^  (xxiii.  226).  I  giv  a  much  later  instance  of  the  form 
a  nye^  for  an  eye^  in  the  plural  nyes. 

So,  take  dis  hand :  winck  now  prea  artely  with  your  two  nyes, 

1600  Dekker,  Old  Fortunatus. 

Of  the  compounds  or  unions  birdsnye,  pigsnye^  pinknye^,  pinkny^^ 
I  giv  some  additional  examples. 

(2)  Pigsnye,  pigsny,  a  humorous  term  of  endearment. 

Above  all  other  prayse  must  I 
And  love  my  pretty  pygsnye. 

a  1600?  Song,  in  Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  p.  114. 
Thou  art  my  sweet  rogue,  my  lamb,  my  pigsny,  my  playfellow. 

1607  The  Miseries  of  Inforst  Marriage,    (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  ix.  547.) 

(3)  Pink-nye^y  also  pinkany,  etc.,  a  small  or  narrow  eye.  This 
term  was  also  used,  like  pigsnye,  as  an  expression  of  endearment. 

She  [Hero]  was  a  pretty  pinhany,  and  Venus  priest. 

a  1599  Nash.     (Amer.  N,  6r*  Q,  viii.  133.) 
No,  V9i ttt  pinkany.  1599  Porter,  7  wo  Angry  IVomen  of  Abington. 

(Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vii.  324.) 

This  pink-nye  stil  exists  in  the  surname  Pinkney,  also  written  Pinck- 
ney,  ME.  Pinkeney,  PinkenU,  I  find  Pinkenie  even  in  the  so-cald 
"  Roll  of  Battel  Abbey."  The  persons  who  bear  this  name  must  hav 
had  among  their  ancestors  some  one  who  had  narrow  or  winking  eyes. 
In  proof  of  this  explanation  I  find  the  surname  Pinkey  without  the 
attracted  «.    This  is  just  *  pink-eye.* 

(4)  Pink'fiy^,  also  pinkney^  pinkeney^  and,  I  now  ad,  in  the  plural 
pinkie  nine,  I  find  it  used  of  eyes  inflamed  by  wine.  "  Who  hath 
rednesse  of  eyes?  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that  go  to 
seeke  mixt  wine."     (1611  Bible,  Proverbs  xxiii.  29,  30.) 

Oh  most  surpassing  wine  .  .  . 
Thou  makest  some  to  stumble  .  .  . 
And  me  haue  pinkie  nine, 
1594  Lodge,  Wounds  of  Civil  War,    (Hunterian  Club,  p.  54.) 

(6)  Wall-nyed,  I  find  an  earlier  instance,  ME.  wolde-neighed^ 
misprinted  by  Weber  wolden-eighed^  which  would  mean,  if  it  ment 
anything,  *  govemd-eyed.* 
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In  this  tyme,  nougth  fer  thenne» 
Woned  a  kyng  of  selkouth  menne; 
Hy  ben  y-cleped  Albanyen, 
Alle  hy  ben  wigth  men; 
Her  visages  ben  blue  so  Ynde, 
Swiche  other  men  ne  may  me  non  fynde» 
Alle  wolden-ei^ed  [read  wolde'neighed'\  hy  beeth ; 
By  nigth  als  a  cat  hy  seeth. 
c  1340?  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1.  5268-5275.    (Weber,  Metr,  Rom,  i.  218.) 

(7)  BUar-nyed  for  blear-eyed  occurs  in  the  same  century : 

For  smoke  and  smolder  smyteth  in  his  eyen, 

Til  he  be  blere-nyed  \bUr-eyed  C]  or  blynde,  and  hors  in  the  throte. 

c  \yii  Langland,  Piers  Plowman  (B.),  xvii.  323. 
The  bUrnyedhoi^xiZxA,  1399  Richard  the  Redeiess,  ii.  164. 

(8)  Biddies-nye,  that  is,  'Biddy's  eye/  'chicken's  eye/  is  also 

found  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

Jella,  why  frown'st  thou?    Say,  sweet  biddies-nie,, 
Has  hurt  thy  foote  with  treading  late  awry? 

161 1  Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,     (Wr.  p.  207.) 

The  same  term  in  the  normal  form  biddy's-eyes  is  applied  to  the 
pansy. 

Biddys  eyes.    The  pansy.    Somerset.  1857  Wright. 

This  nye  is  latent  in  some  proper  names  beside  Pinkney, 

(9)  Blackney  is  '  black-eye,'  a  black-eyed  person ;  so  is  Blakeney^ 

in  some  instances;   in  others  it  appears  to  hav  been  local,  from 

Blakeney  in  Norfolk;   which  is  probably  'Blake's  island'  or  else 

'  Black  island.' 

Blackney.  1857  and  1 891  New  York  Directory, 

Blakeney.  1857  and  1 89 1  Id. 

The  regular  form  Blackeye^  as  a  surname,  is  now  scarcely  to  be 

found  in  that  form,  a  fact  not  surprising  when  one  discerns  the  name 

in  ^v^  other  forms,  Blackee,  Blackie,  Blakey^  Blakie,  Blaikie, 

Robertas  Niger- Oculus  [*  Black-Eye ']  .  .  .  pro  felonia  suspensus. 

a  1600?  Calendarium  Genealogicum.     (B.  p.  434.) 
Blackee,  1857  New  York  Directory ;  186 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk 

Surnames t  p.  297. 
Blackie.  1857  and  1 891  New  York  Directoty, 

Blakey,  iZ^T  Neiu  York  Directory, 

Blakie.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Blaikie.  i^do  New  York  Directory. 

(10)  Bulney,  'bull-eye.*    I  find  this  surname. 

Rauf  Bulney.  a  1522  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  103. 

I  find  a  surname  Bulley  (1824  in  Bowditch  i860 ;  1857  New  York 
Directory^  y  but  I  suppose  the  bull's  eye  is  not  concemd  in  it. 
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92.  Heel-to  (xxiii.  230) .  Of  neal-too  I  note  two  other  forms,  neale- 
too,  and  neard-to,  which  latter  may  look  to  the  supposed  original  heaid, 

NeaU-too  [1678  Neal-too],  in  Navigation,  is  when  it  is  deep  water  close  to 
the  shore.  1671  Phillips,  New  World  of  Words, 

NeaVd'to,  (Sea-Term)  when  it  is  deep  Water,  close  to  the  Shore. 

1706  Phillips,  New  World  of  Words;  same  in  1 715  Kersey. 

103.  Hoddy  (xxiii.  233).  For  noddy  I  giv  two  quotations  earlier 
than  the  first  one  given  before  (1573)  : 

Wyll  you  reedes  be  still  bendyng  bowing  bodies? 
Wyll  you  okes  be  still  stoute  stiffe  necked  nodies  t 
1562  J.  Heywood,  Proverbs  and  Epigrams  (Spenser  Soc.  1867),  p.  195. 
A  Noddy,  morio.  1570  Levins,  Manip,  Voc,  97, 1.  5. 

104.  Hoddy-peak  (xxiii.  235).    I  find  an  other  spelling  hodie-peake. 

{a)  Who  hereth  nought.        Nor  nought  can  speake, 

Maie  soone  be  thought        A  hodie  peake. 
1562  J.  Heywood,  Proiterbs  and  Epigrams  (Spenser  Soc.  1867),  p.  96. 
(^)  Bauc.     A  sot,  asse,  doult,  dull-pated  noddipeake,  161 1  Cotgrave. 

112.   Hour  (xxiii.  237).    This  is  an  earlier  quotation  for  a  nour. 

And  J>e  space  of  a  noure  hit  stykkyd  |>er  ry3t  so. 

c  1420  P'ita  S,  Etheldredae  Eliensis,  I.  1013.     (Horstmann, 
AlUngl,  Legend,  1 881,  p.  305.) 

120.  Idiot  (xxiii.  240) .  Here  is  an  other  instance  of  the  assibilated 
form,  idget,  here  speld  ijut. 

There  were  two  or  three  men  on  Scott's  River,  and  one  Chinaman,  that 

we  used  to  think  smart,  but  they  were  doddering  ijuts  to  him. 
1893  Bret  Harte,  The  Heir  of  the  McHtdishes  {Cent,  Mag,  Oct.  p.  925.) 

I  giv  an  example  of  nidiot,  fifty  years  older  than  the  earliest  given 

before  : 

Than  sayd  Johan  of  Florence  "  we  may  all  well  be  called  fooles  &  nydeates 
that  trust  our  wyfes  in  this  maner  as  we  do. " 

c  1510?  Frederyke  ofjennen  (Pouce  Fragments  No.  79),  cited 
by  Furnivall,  Laneham^s  Letter  (N.  S.  S.  1890),  p.  xxvii. 

To  the  161  cases  of  Attraction  of  this  sort  which  I  hav  enumerated, 
and  the  ten  or  more  which  I  omitted  in  printing  as  being  trivial  or 
for  other  reasons,  as  stated  in  Transactions,  xxiii.  253, 1  ad  a  few 
more,  which  I  think  worthy  of  notice. 

162.  Aker,  or  to  use  the  accepted  error  of  spelling,  acker,  *  that 
which  causes  pain.*  I  suspect  that  an  aker,  miswritten  a  nakir,  is 
the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  word  nakir,  defined  as  '*  a  wander- 
ing pain  passing  from  one  limb  to  another." 
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{a)  *An  aker.  a  1800? 

And  this  same  tooth  pursued  their  track. 
By  adding  ackers  unto  ackers. 

a  1845  Hood,  True  Story,  iii.  (1871)  317.     (N.  E.  D.) 
(Jf)  Nakir,     A  wandering  pain  passing  from  one  limb  to  another.     IVrigkt, 

i860  Worcester.     (Not  in  1846  Worcester.) 

The  word  nakir  here  ascribed  to  "Wright,"  is  not  in  Wright*s 
Provincial  Glossary ,  1857,  in  its  alphabetic  place. 

163.  Ark,  ME.  ark,  arke,    ME.  an  ark  appears  as  a  nark, 

(tf)   {b)  pan  of  a  nark  [var.  an  ark,  an  arke,  oon  arke"}  to  >am  he  spak, 
In  Godd  wirscip  for  to  mak. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  6659. 

164.  Ebber,  ME.  ebder,  odder,  eber,  cebare,  AS.  ^bcr,  abcer 
(=0.  Fries,  aber,  auber,  Bav.  aber^,  manifest,  open,  from  a-  +  bcran, 
bear.    The  fiend  when  he  had  deceived  Adam  and  Eve  boasted ; 

but— 

He  leied,  M  eber  file  \y2x.  fals file,  fals  peof^^  for-qui 
pat  yett  of  man  had  God  merci. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  813. 
par  lighes  now,  eber  [var.  foule  ;  2  mss.  diff.]  pantener. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.)»  1.  5143. 

ME.  an  eber  f ok,  *a  manifest  crazy  person,*  appears  as  a  neber 

Jole, 

{a)  Hym  that  we  halde  wyse,  3e  halde  an  ebbere  fule. 

a  1400  Ms.  Line.  A.  i.  17,  f.  37.     (H.  p.  328.) 
{p)  Sco  [var.  scho,  ske,  ko,  sc.  Herodias]  cried  and  mad  ful  mikel  dole, 
Als  SCO  |>at  was  a  neber  [var.  an  ebber^  ane  obber,  a  grete'\  fole. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.)  1.  13040. 

165.  Edge-tool.     An  edge- tool,  with  its  proverbial  uncertainty  of 

action,  makes  a  slip  and  appears  in  ME.  as  d:  nege  tole, 

Hys  fader  hard  noys,  and  rode  toward  hem,  and  hys  men  ronne  befor  hym 
thyderward;  and  in  the  goyng  downe  of  hys  hors,  on,  he  wotte  not  ho, 
behynd  hym  smot  hym  on  the  hede  with  a  nege  tole,  men  know  not  with 
us  with  what  wepone,  that  he  fell  downe;  and  hys  son  fell  downe  be  fore 
hym  as  good  as  dede.      1448  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner  (1872),  i.  74. 

i66.  Halfpenny,  commonly  pronounced  hapeny,  or  with  the  preva- 
lent British  lack  of  aspiration,  apeny, 

(a)  Colloquially,  we  all  say  ^apeny  ;  but  in  public  most  of  us  say  halfpenny. 

1894  W.  C.  B.  in  N.  and  Q.,  8th  ser.  vi.  96. 

This  candid  confession  one  Englishman  denies  with  all  the  just 

indignation  of  a  man  conscious  of  others*  guilt. 

"  O  illegimate  construction  I  I  scorn  it  with  my  heels ! "  **  All,"  indeed ! 
I  never  said  apeny  in  my  life;  and  would  as  soon  say   ^eels. 

1894  Henry  H.  Gibbs,  in  N,  and  Q.,  8th  ser.  vi.  290. 
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I  find  an  'apeny  as  a  napeny,  in  a  society  magazine.    You  can 
find  things  even  in  a  society  magazine. 

(^)  And  the  fare  was  ten  bob  if  'twas  a  napeny, 

1862  London  Society^  Sept ,  p.  209. 

167.  111.   An  ill  name  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  and  falls  into  a  nyll 
name, 

(Jt)  Have  ye  bakbytyd  ore  slaunderd  any  man  or  woman  &  browght  them  in 
a  nyZ/nzmei 
a  1600  Sloane  AfS.  1584.     {Laneham's  Letter,  N.  S.  S.  1890,  p.  cxxx.) 

168.  Inn.     I  find  in  ME.  an  in  written  a  nin. 

{a)  An  in*  c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  [see  below]. 

Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
Whate'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn,  a  1763  Shensttone. 

(J})  Yee  ga  wit  him,  he  sail  yow  bring 

Until  a  nin  [var.  an  in,  ane  i«]  ful  skete  [so  2  mss.;  var.  squeie,  metey 
c  13CX)  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  15191. 


I.    B.    Initial  N  lost  by  Attraction  to  the  article  a. 
The  following  additional  case,  tho  noted  before  in  an  other 
connection,  is  to  be  recorded  here. 

33.  Naples,  or  Napes,  ME.  Naples,  Napels,  Napuls,  also  with  loss 
of  /,  Napes,  also  without  s,  Napele,  from  OF.  Naples  =  It.  NapoU, 
from  L.  Neapolis,  Gr.  NcaTroXt?,  *  Newtown,*  a  city  in  Italy.  Naples 
was  once  wel  known  to  Englishmen  as  the  name  of  a  port  from  which, 
as  I  hav  shown,  came  many  "  commodities  and  nycetees,"  "  nifles, 
trifles,"  and  "thyngs  of  complacence"  (Transactions,  xxiii.  193). 
These  things  wer  known  as  *  of  Naples,'  or  in  the  vernacular,  a  Napes  ; 
as  we  hear  of  articles  de  Paris,  and  as  they  used  to  speak  of  Birming- 
ham ware,  in  the  vulgar  tung  Brummagem  ware,  briefly  Brummagem, 
But  a  Napes  came  to  be  misunderstood,  and  was  turnd  into  an  apes 
and  an  ape  ;  in  the  manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : 

( I )  Fustian  a  Napes,  also  found  in  the  precise  form  fustian  of 
Naples  ( I ^gS),  fustian  of  Napuls  (1463)  came  to  be  ^xiXXjtXi  fustian 
an  apes  i^^^*]^^ ,  fustian  an  apes  {i6\i),  fustian  an  Apes  {1611),  djid 
even  fustian  and  apes  (a  1627)  ;  "with  a  desperate  desire  and  a 
resolute  endeavor,"  like  the  fire  in  Mr.  Poe's  jingle  of  "The  Bells," 
to  get  out  of  its  proper  sphere.    The  fire,  if  we  may  believ  Mr.  Poe, 
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desired  "now,  now  to  sit  or  never,  by  the  side  of  the  pale-faced 
moon."  An  other  perversion  appears  in  fuschan  in  appules  (15 19). 
The  forms  and  quotations  ar  set  forth  in  my  first  paper  under  Ape^ 
Transactions,  xxiii.  192,  193).  I  ad  a  mention  of  the  F.  gros  de 
Naples f  a  kind  of  silk. 

I  hav  lighted  upon  the  English  text  of  the  original  petition  of  the 
Commons,  which  by  the  royal  assent  became  the  statute  3  Edward  IV., 
cited  in  the  N.  E.  D.  in  the  French  version. 

That  noo  man  but  such  as  hath  possessions  of  the  yerely  value  of  XL  s.  use 
nor  were  in  Aray  for  his  body  .  .  .  eny  Fustian,  Bustian,  nor  Fustian 
[printed  Fastian]  of  Napuis,  Scarlet  Cloth  engrayned  .  .  . 

1463  Petition  against  the  inordinate  use  of  Apparell  and  Aray 
(in  Antiquarian  Repertory^  1 808,  iii.  420). 

(2)  Jack  a  Napes,  'Jack  of  Naples,*  was,  as  I  hav  explaind,  a 
popular  humorous  term  for  a  performing  ape  or  monkey,  imported 
from  Naples,  and  usually  exhibited  by  Italians.  The  name  came  to 
be  written  Jack  an  Apes,  Jack-an-apes,  Jacke-Napes,  Jack  Napes, 
Jac  Napes,  etc.,  settling  down  to  Jackanapes ;  and  then,  seeming 
to  be  a  plural  form,  it  was  made  singular  by  lopping  off  the  s,  and 
people  spoke  of  a  jackanape,  two  jackanapes,  etc. ;  tho  the  original 
form  stil  remains  as  a  singular. 

The  history  of  the  word  is  wel  shown  in  the  i^  quotations  which 
I  gave  (Transactions,  xxiii.  190-193) ;  but  because  the  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  word  remains  to  be  discoverd,  and  because  the 
explanation  I  hav  given  is  not  generally  known,  I  giv  the  forms  so 
far  discoverd  in  their  chronologic  order,  according  to  the  earliest 
date  I  know  for  each,  and  ad  some  more  quotations :  Jac  Napes 
{a  1450),  Jac  Nape  (a  1450),  Jack  Napis  (a  1450),  Jack  Napes 
{a  i^2g),Jack'an'apes  (a  i^ ^6), jackanapes  (a  i^^fi^^^Jacke-a-napes 
(1543),  Jacke-Napes  (1592),  iakeanapes  ( 1 6 1 1 ) ,  jacanapes  ( 1 6 1 6  ) , 
lack  an  Apes  (1623),  lacke-an-Apes  (1623),  lack-an-ape  (1623), 
lack  *Nape  {162^),  Jack  an  Ape  {16 ^'j), jackanape  (1822), jackanips 
(1823). 

The  forms  to  be  discoverd  ar  *Jak  a  Napes,  and  the  original  *Jak 
0/ Naples,  before  the  year  1450  and  probably  about  1400.  In  the 
first  quotation  below  Jack  Napis  is  used  satirically,  as  in  the  previous 
quotations  of  the  same  date  referring  to  the  same  person. 

Wherefore  Beamownt,  that  gentille  rache, 
Hath  brought  Jac^  Napis  in  an  eville  cache. 
a  1450  On  the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  {^PoL  Poems  and  Songs, 
1 861,  ii.  225). 
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\  Jackanapes  hath  wit.      1590  Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  London, 

(Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  v.  385.) 
The  Gxtnmng  Jackanapes  [a  sign]  over  against  the  Vnicorne  in  the  lewrie. 
1593  Eliot,  Fruits  for  the  French,  or  Parlement  of  Frailer s. 
(Hist,  of  Signboards,  1866,  p.  440.) 
Queen.   My  dear  son  Jack ! 
John.    Your  dear  son  Jack-an-apes  ! 
Your  monkey,  your  baboon,  your  ass,  your  gull. 

\^30oLook  About  You  (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  viL  429), 
Jack-an-Apes.  1678  Littleton  (^Gent.  Mag.,  1777). 

An  Ape,  ox  Jackanapes,     Simia,  f.,  Simius,  m, 

1693  Lingua  Romance  Dictionarium  luculenium  novum. 
To  Mr.  John  Wright,  at  the  ^^  Jackanapes  on  Horseback." 

1700  Advertisement  quoted  in  Hist,  of  Signboards,  1866,  p.  440. 

The  false  singular  jackanape  is  foreshadowd  in  the  early  form 

^^Jac  Nape  soule  "  beside  ^^  Jac  Napes  soule  "  (^  1450 ;  Transactions, 

xxiii.   191),  and  in  Dr.  Caius's  broken  English  lack-an-ape,  lack 

^Nape  (1623;  Transactions,  xxiii.  191).    The  following  is  a  later 

quotation. 

Can  lack  an  Ape  be  merry  when  his  clog  is  at  his  heele? 

1637  Proverb,  in  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  294. 

29.  Kayel.  I  find  avel  for  navel  in  the  printed  text  of  Palladius 
on  Husbondrie  (E.E.T.S.,  1872,  p.  213),  but  the  facts  that  a  navel 
has  never  been  a  current  phrase  {the  navel  is  the  common  form), 
and  that  the  printed  text  mentiond  is  il  edited  and  not  to  be  trusted 
at  critical  points,  incline  me  to  regard  avel  as  a  mere  blunder. 


II.  Cases  involving  the  old  dativ  form  then  of  the  article 
the, 

A.  Cases  in  which  the  final  n  of  Middle  English  then  has 
become  attacht  to  the  following  word ;  as  in  at  then  ashe, 
atten  ashcy  atte  naske^  and  so  Nash,  See  Transactions, 
xxiii.  279-287. 

8.   Ash  (xxiii.  282). 

Here  lyes  the  Collyer,  John  of  Nashes, 
By  whom  Death  nothing  gain'd,  he  swore : 
For  living  he  was  dust  and  ashes. 
And  being  dead  he  is  no  more. 

a  1637  Epitaph  in  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  416. 

4.  Oven  (xxiii.  281).  I  mentiond  Thomas  atte  Novene,  As  oven 
became  in  dialectal  speech  oon^  so  Novene  has  become  Noon,  Noone, 
a  common  surname.     Lower  gave  up  the  etymology  of  Noone  "  in 
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despair,"  but  when  he  waxt  really  desperate  he  usually  gave  an  ex- 
planation, if  not  two.  The  etymologist  who  hesitates  is  lost.  If  he 
does  not  hesitate,  he  is  in  gre^t  danger. 

(Jf)  A  third  group  of  surnames  of  similar  appearance,  Day,  Weekes,  Mattin  and 
Dawn,  Evening  and  Vesper,  Noone  and  Morrow,  may  here  be  noticed. 
.  .  .  Noont  I  give  up  in  despair. 

i860  Lower,  Patronymica  Britannicay  p.  347. 
Noon.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Noone,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Francis  None,  1548  in  Ellis,  Orig,  letters^  3d  ser.  1846,  iii.  302. 

The  15  instances  of  surnames  in  N-^  derived  from  locativ  phrases 
originally  beginning  with  at  then  .  .  .,  atten  .  .  .,  atte  N-^  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list     Reservmg  some  doutful  cases,  I  ad  6  more. 

16.  Ey,  ME.  ey,  AS.  eg^  Ig,  an  island.  Some  one  living  atten  eye, 
atten  ye,  'at  the  island,*  may  be  the  ancestor  of  the  wel  known 
William  Nye,  and  probably  also  of  those  named  Ney  (when  not 
French),  Nay,  and  Naye. 

(fl)  Nash  is,  in  like  manner  a  corruption  of  Atten-Ash^  and  Nye  of  Atten-Eye^ 
at  the  island.  1842  Lower,  Eng,  Surnames,  p.  40. 

(J))  Nye,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Ney.  1889  Id. 

Nay.  i860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames, 

Naye,  1 889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

17.  Hill.  Various  persons  wer,  and  some  stil  ar,  located  '  at  the 
hill,*  ME.  atten  hyile ;  and  this  locativ  phrase  becoming  a  surname, 
emerged  sometimes  as  Nill  and  sometimes  as  Till  (see  p.  123)  ;  in 
most  cases  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  simple  Hill, 

{a)  Atten  hylle,     (See  Atte  hylle,  p.  123.) 

{b)  Nill,  1857  New  York  Directory;  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

18.  How,  a  hill ;  ME.  how,  howe.    William  or  John  atten  howe 

may  be  the  ancestor  of  persons  now  cald  Now  ;  as  he  is  of  those  cald 

How  and  Howe  and  Hough,  where  the  attracted  n  does  not  appear. 

{a)  Atten  howe.  a  1500?     (See  Atte  howe,  Bardsley,  p.  563.) 

(Jf)  Naturally  enough,  we  have  [in  Boston]  but  one  Now,  while  we  have  a 
long  series  of  Morrows,  We  are  truly  a  go-ahead  people ;  and  accord- 
ingly no  Yesterdays,     I  find  indeed,  a  Mr.  Yesterday  at  Philadelphia. 

i860  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  281. 

There  was  no  Yesterday  m  Philadelphia  in  1821  or  1889,  nor  is 
there  any  to-day.  There  was  one  Now  in  Philadelphia  in  1889,  but 
he  was  untimely,  and  is  Now  no  more. 

Now  [i  entry].  1889  Philade^hia  Directory. 

(/)  How,  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Howe,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 
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19.  Hand,  commonly  misspeld  island.  One  living  atten  Hand, '  at 
the  iland,'  has  given  rise  to  the  surname  Niland,  also  speld  Nyland^ 
and  found  also  as  Nilan.    I  hav  not  found  the  surname  *  Island  zs  yet 

{a)  *  Atten  iland,  a  1500? 

\b)  Niland,  \^  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Nyland,  1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory, 

Nilan,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

30.  lie,  commonly  misspeld  isle.  One  living  at  then  ile,  atten  iU^ 
may  be  the  father  of  those  cald  Nile. 

Ca)  *  Atten  ile,  a  1500? 

(*)  Nile  (i86q)  ...  Mr.  Nile  lives  at  Ottawa,  C.  W. 

i860  BoworrcH,  Suffolk  Surnames^  p.  174. 
(c)   In  England  are  families  of  Gravel,  Isle^  Ore,  Rill  and  River. 

i860  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  247. 

The  surname  De  Lisle,  Delisle,  formerly  De  Lyle^  del  Yle,  and  the 
simple  Lisle,  Lyle,  hav  a  similar  origin  in  the  French. 

Sir  Gerard  de  Lyle  ...  Sir  Robert  del  Yle  ,  .  ,  Sir  Bawdwyn  de  Lyle, 

a  1400  Names  and  Arms  of  the  Ancient  Nobility  (in  Antiquarian 
Repertory,  1807,  i.  1 14). 

ai.  lies,  commonly  misspeld /V^j,  also  enters  into  surnames.  Some 
one  living  atten  iles  must  hav  been  the  supemominal  ancestor  of  the 
families  cald  Niks,  if  this  name  is  not  a  patronymic  genitiv  of  Nile, 
above.    I  find  also  the  surnames  Isles  and  Islet  without  the  attracted  n. 

(Jf)  Niles,  1 82 1  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory;  i860  BOWDITCH, 

Suffolk  Surnames^  p.  446. 
{c)   Lies,  \%^T  New  York  Directory  ;  1S60  BowDTTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames, 

p.  242,  448;    1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 
Mr.  Islet  lives  at  Montreal;  Mr.  Lsles  at  Philadelphia. 

i860  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  249. 
Lsles.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 


III.    Cases  involving  mine  or  thine. 

A.   Cases  in  which  the  final  n  has  become  attacht  to  the 
following  noun.     See  Transactions,  xxiii.  289-301. 

a.  Ancestor  (xxiii.  289).    This  is  the  full  text  of  the  quotation  for 
the  attracted  form : 

(^)  A  pore  pryery,  a  fundacion  off  my  nawynsetres, 

1535  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries, 
Camden  Soc.  (1^3),  p-  $1. 
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6.  Eye  (xxiii.  290).  I  giv  a  very  early  example  of  the  attracted 
form'of  thine  eye, 

(tf)  Why  holdes  thine  eie  that  lamentable  rhewme, 

Like  a  proud  riuer  peering  ore  his  bounds? 

1623  Shakespeare,  King  John  ii.     (F^  p.  8.) 
(J))  And  i  J>e  sai  >ou  sal  J>er  dei, 

loseph  >i  sun  sal  luke  pi  nei  [var.  pin  eye^  pine  eye,  pin  ejel. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  5223. 

9.   Ore,  grace  (xxiii.  291).    This  is  an  other  very  early  example. 

Vndo,  vndo,  leuedi,  pi  nare  [var.  pin  are,  pin  ore,  thyne  ore"] 
To  this  caitif  casten  in  care ! 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.)>  1.  10099. 

u.  Own  (xxiii.  291).  The  following  additional  quotations  wil 
show  how  very  common  was  the  use  of  my  nown,  thy  nown^  for  myn 
awn^  thine  awn, 

(i)  Mine  own^  my  nown, 

(Jf)  For  I  aman  [a  man]  in  graf  di3t, 

In  a  toumb  hat  was  my  nawen  [var.  mine  auen,  myn  owen"], 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.),  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  1 73 12. 
Wrytjrn  with  my  noune  chaunsery  hand,  yn  hast. 

1448  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner,  1872),  i.  76. 
For  the  excuse  of  my  nown  corny ng. 

1458?  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner,  1872),  i.  421. 

But  my  wyves  [coseyn]  and*  j.  coseyn  of  myn  noune  that  were  yomen  of 

the  Croune,  they  went  to  the  Kyng,  and  got  grase  and  j.  charty  of  pardon. 

1456  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner,  1872),  i.  135. 

My  nown  dere  sone. 

c  1488-1503  in  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner,  1872),  iii.  398. 
My  nanne  [nawne?]  good  Lord. 

1515  "  Mary  Quene  of  France ^^  Letter  in  Ellis,  Orig,  Letters,  3d  ser. 
1846,  i.  120. 
But  for  my  none  parte  ...  I  have  and  doe  wish  a  good  and  a  sure  peace  .  .  . 
1586  Earl  of  Leycester  in  Leycester  Correspondence 
(Camden  Soc.  1844),  p.  246. 

(2)  Thine  own^  thy  noivn, 

(^)   Qui  sekes  J>ou  me  J>at  es  pi  naun  [var.  pin  aun,  pine  awen,  pin  owen"]  ? 
c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  7742. 

(3)  Jlis  ntnvn, 

(Jf)  That's  his  nown  sweet  boy. 

1596  Nash,  Summers^  Last  Will  and  Testament, 

12.   Aunt  (xxiii.  293).    This  is  an  earlier  example  for  thy  naunt: 

For-qui  his  moder  was  pi  naunt  [var.  pin  aunt,  tin  ant]. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  24675. 

18.  Ell  (xxiii.  298).  This  abbreviation  of  Ellen,  from  which,  in 
mine  Ell,  has  come  my  Nell,  I  hav  cald  unrecorded.     I  can  now 
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record  it  on  personal  information,  as  in  present  use.  Tho  hitherto 
unnoticed,  it  must  of  course  be  old.  In  an  old  broadside  I  find 
an  other  El  bravely  used  for  Elizabeth  : 

(a)  So  thus  my  leaue  I  take :        O  souldier,  now  farewell : 

No  more  to  do  now  will  I  make,        But  God  preserue  Queene  El. 

c  1580  in  Atu.  Ballads  and  Broadsides  (1870),  p.  120. 

(b)  Then  we  will  have  little  Nell  .  .  . 
And  Jane  with  the  black  lace; 
We  will  have  bouncing  Bess  also. 

f  1520  The  Four  Elements  (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  i.  26). 

I  would  faine  haue  arm'd  to  day,  but  nty  Nell  [Helen]  would  not  haue 

it  so.  1623  Shakespeare,  Tr,  and  Cr.  iii.  i.     (F^  p.  [90].) 

36.  Ike,  a  contraction  of  Isaac,  Izaak.  I  hav  shown  how  myru 
Ikey  gave  rise  to  Nikey  (Transactigns,  xxiii.  301).  I  note  an  other 
diminutiv  form  Nikcn,  speld  Nykin,  represented  as  a  wife's  baby-talk 
name  for  her  husband  Isaac  (1687  Congreve,  Old  Bachelor,  iv.  4). 

I  record  some  additional  cases  under  this  bed. 

27.  Hick.  Mine  Hick  has  probably  given  rise  to  my  Nick  and  so 
to  Nick  in  other  positions.  But  Nick  is  also  in  part,  in  greater  part, 
an  abbreviation  of  Nicol,  once  a  very  common  name,  ME.  Nicol, 
OF.  Nicole,  ML.  Nicole^,  LL.  Nicolaus,  Gr.  NikoAoos. 

{a)  AfineHick? 

Xp)  William  fil.  Nyck,  a  1600  Writs  of  Parliament,     (B.  p.  579.) 

Here  lyeth  Thom.  Nicks  body, 
Who  lived  a  foole  and  dyed  a  nody. 

a  1637  Epitaph  in  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  403. 
Nan,  Noll,  Kate,  Moll,        Brave  lasses  have  lads  to  attend  *em,  « 1 

Hodge,  Nick^  Tom,  Dick,         Brave  country  dancers,  who  can  amend  *em? 

a  I'joo/oan  to  the  Maypole.     (B.  p.  95.) 

38.  Hickon,  Hicken,  Hickin.  See  much  about  this  form  in  other 
parts  of  this  paper  (Transactions,  xxiii.  231,  232  ;  xxiv.  128). 

Mine  Hicken  or  Hicken  would  result  in  *my  Nicken  or  Nickin, 
which  I  find  as  a  surname  *  Nicken,  Nickens,  Nickins. 

Hannah  Nickins,  widow  [colored].  182 1  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Nickens.  1889  Id. 

29.  Hob.  Mine  Hob  would  result  in  *my  Nob,  whence  the  sur- 
name Nobb,  Nobbs.    My  Hob  also  occurs. 

(tf)  Thoo*s  a  good  lad,  my  Hobb.     1685  Yorkshire  Dialogue.     (See  xxiv.  117.) 
\b)  Nobbs.  1 86 1  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames. 
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IV.  Cases  in  which  the  final  n  of  none  has  become  attacht 
to  the  following  noun  (xxiii.  302).  The  following  ar  addi- 
tional cases. 

3.  End.     ME.  nan  end,  non  end,  appears  as  na  nend, 

>>ai  wat  )>air  pine  sal  ha  na  nend  [var.  nan  ende^  noon  ende^  no  end"]. 

c  13CX)  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  23263. 

4.  Ending.     ME.  nan  ending,  noon  ending  appears  as  na  nending. 

The  three  kings  ar  led  on  by  the  star  to  Bethlehem  : 

\f\i  kinges  rides  forth  thair  rade, 
J>e  stern,  alwais  bam  forwit  [var.  by  fore  hem]  glade, 
J>ai  said,  **  far  we  nu  to  yond  king 

bat  sal  on  erth  haf  na  nending  [var.  nan  eueningy  non  evenyng,  noon 
euenynge"],^^    c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  11427. 

The  various  readings  indicate,  however,  that  ending  in  the  Cotton 
ms.  is  a  substitute  for  evening,  meaning '  equal,*  Uterally '  comparison.* 


I  hav  to  record  an  other  class  of  attraction  of  N. 
VI  a.    Words  which  hav  attracted  n  from  a  preceding  coo- 
junction  a7i  or  'n  for  and. 

Blood  and  wounds,  a  relic  of  a  once  common  oath,  reduced  in  the 
vernacular  to  blood  an^  ouns,  written  also  blood  an{d)  00ns,  became 
in  easy  speech  blood  *«*  otms,  blood* nouns,  and  then  simply  nouns, 

{a)  The  bluff  dragoons  swore  blood  and  ^oons^ 

They'd  make  the  rebels  run,  man. 

1745  Adam  Skirving,  The  Battle  of  Tranent-Muir^  or  of 
Preston-Pans.     (Child,  Ballads,  vii.  169.) 
The  cutting  shaver,  that  sweares  wounds  and  blood. 

1600  The  Newe  Metamorphosis.     (Wr.  p.  845.) 

A  curious  survival  of  this  phrase  appears  in  the  name  blood-nouns, 
sometimes  bloody-nouns,  applied  by  boys  in  the  city  of  Washington 
some  years  ago,  and  I  dare  say  now,  to  bull-frogs.  The  boys  do  not, 
or  did  not  when  I  was  one  of  them,  know  the  origin  of  blood-nouns ; 
perhaps,  as  the  form  bloody-nouns  suggests,  they  thought  of  some- 
thing dark  and  dredful,  like  the  parts  of  speech.  I  suppose,  now, 
that  blood-nouns  is  an  old  term,  transferd  from  the  oath,  or  from 
some  blood-curdling  tale  of  giants.  Giants  whom  I  heard  about  then 
frequently  said  "  Yt-io-^-fum,  I  smel  the  blood  of  an  English»!r««,** 
and  said  it  in  a  deep  bass  voice.  The  frogs  had  also  a  deep  bass 
voice.     It  was  no  stuttering  Greek  squawk  — 

BpeiceKCic^^  «roA^  icod|.  405  B.C.  Aristophanes,  The  Frogs,  209. 
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but  a  deep  Roman  hoarseness  : 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croak'd,  **  God  save  King  Log ! " 

1729  Pope,  Dunciad^  I.  329. 

The  frogs  wer  therefore  cald  blood-nouns.  But  we  did  not  then 
think  of  it  so  curiously:  and  so  far  as  I  know,  the  name  is  now 
recorded  for  the  first  time.  I  hav  been  informd  that  the  term  is  or 
was  known  in  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Iowa. 

The  last  reduction  of  the  phrase  left  it  a  more  or  less  innocuous 

monosyllable,  nouns : 

**  Nouns,  man,  the  White  hall  gatewajrs  were  planned  by  the  great  Hol- 
bein," answered  Mr.  George.  1822  Scott,  Fortuius  of  Nigel,  ii. 

The  original  form  of  the  oath  in  question,  omitting  the  adjurativ 
by,  was  God^s  blood  and  wounds ;  one  of  the  innumerable  ways  in 
which  the  "  realism  *'  of  medieval  piety  lent  itself,  as  all  "  realism  "  in 
all  ages  must,  to  base  uses.  "  Realism  "  is  that  which  is  regarded 
as  true,  because  it  is  vile.  After  the  oath  was  reduced  to  blood  an^ 
ounSy  blood  '«*  ouns^  and  nouns,  the  possessiv  God^s  was  sometimes 
restored,  in  a  perverted  form,  gogs  nouns,  odds  nouns;  the  word 
blood  of  the  original  phrase  being  wholly  lost. 

He  stampt  and  stard, 

And  swore  ^<7^  nownes, 
lie  beat  the  villen  downe. 
1577  Kendall,  fJatvers  of  Epigrammes  (1874),  p.  176. 
Di&cene,  god  forbid,  gods  forbod,  an  interiection,  gogs  nouns. 

1598  Florio. 
And  for  prompt  service  —  odds  nouns  !  it  should  be  prompt  to  be  useful. 

1822  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel^  xiii. 

For  a  treatment  of  the  other  form  zounds  for  God'^s  wounds,  and 
of  similar  cases  of  Attraction,  I  must  refer  to  a  reservd  paper,  or  to 
the  military  history  of  Flanders. 


§  II.     Initial  T  gaind. 

IX.  Cases  involving  the  preposition  at  Transactions, 
xxiv.  96-98. 

The  following  additional  cases  of  this  kind  of  Attraction 
ar  noted.  Additional  cases  under  this  and  other  classes  ar 
numberd  in  sequence  after  the  last  case  previously  noted. 

12.  Abbey.  One  living  atte  abbey  was  the  ancestor  of  those  who 
ar  cald  Tabbcy  or  Tabby;  who  hav  no  feline  relations.  With  the 
omission  of  the  preposition  and  article,  the  surname  became  Abbey, 
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It  will  be  observd  that  surnames  like  Ash,  Abbey ^  Hilly  How,  etc., 
ar  not  identical  with  the  nouns  ash,  abbey ^  hilly  etc.,  but  ar  reductions 
of  the  full  locativ  phrases  aite  ash,  atte  abbey,  atie  hill,  etc.  They 
thus  come  third  in  mention  —  (r)  after  {a)  and  (b) . 

{a)  (J>)  Diuers  also  had  names  from  trees  neare  their  habitations,  as  Oke, 
AsAe,  Box,  Alder,  Eider,  Beach.  .  .  .  And  here  is  to  bee  noted  that 
diuers  of  this  sort  have  been  strangely  contracted,  as  At  Ashe  into  Tash, 
At  Oke  into  Toke,  At  Abbey  into  Tabbey,  At  the  End  into  Thend. 

1637  Camden,  Kemaines,  p.  122. 

(JH)    Tabbey,  1 861  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

Tabby,  i860  Lower,  P.  B, 

(f)  Abbey,  \%'^  Philadelphia  Directory, 

15.  Ax.  Some  one  living  at  the  sign  of  the  Ax,  *John  atte  Axe, 
may  be  the  ancestor  of  persons  named  Tax,  Tacks ;  as  an  other 
person,  or  the  same,  John  atten  Axe,  is  the  ancestor  of  those  cald 
Nax  (see  Transactions,  xxiii.  284). 

{a)  Mary  at  Ax,  diocis  London.  c  1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (181 1),  p.  251. 

Printed  for  William  Gay,  and  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Hosier  Lane,  at 

the  signe  of  the  Axe,  July  29,  1642. 

1642  A  Petition,  etc.     (^Hist.  of  Signboards,  p.  346.) 
(J>)    Tax,  i860  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  87. 

I  find  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Axe  given  a  distinctly  scriptural 
position  by  changing  the  Aoce  into  the  Acts  —  of  the  apostles  I 

{c)  Hen.  Ramsey,  a  joyner,  in  St.  Mary  Acts,  at  the  signe  of  the  Sugar  Loafe. 
1675  Letter,  in  Anliq.  Repertory  (1809),  iv.  637. 

The  frequency  of  the  custom  of  designating  a  person  as  living 
'at  the  sign  of*  so-and-so,  appears  from  a  story  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  Phost.  This  Ghost  told  a  man  where  to  find  certain  hidden 
money  and  papers,  which  wer  to  be  "delivered  according  to  his 
orders,  to  some  of  his  relations  living  in  such  a  house  in  Southwarke, 
who  were  off  such  a  name,  at  such  a  sygne,  and  were  y®  forth  genera- 
tion from  him."  (1675  ^^'  Morgan,  Letter,  in  Antiq,  Repertory, 
1809,  iv.  636). 

15.  Eagle.  I  hav  shown  (Transactions,  xxiii.  284)  how  atten 
egle  became  Neagle,  Naigle,  Nagle,  With  the  article  all  lost,  atte  egle 
became  Teagle;  a  surname  found  in  several  places.  With  preposi- 
tion and  article  both  lost,  the  name  become*  EagU  or  Egle, 

(b)    Teagle.  \^  Philadelphia  Directory ;  \%x^\  New  York  Directory. 

\c)   EagU,  1857  New  York  Directory, 

E^.  1861  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames, 
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17.  Edder,  also  eder^  ether,  a  hedge,  an  inclosure;  ME.  *eder, 
AS.  edor,  eder,  eodor  =  OS.  edor,  etc.  William  ^atte  edder,  may 
hav  been  the  ancestor  of  William  Tedder,  and  perhaps  of  Mr.  Teatker. 

{b)   Wylliam  Tedder,     1 588  Book  in  H .  Sothcran  &  Co.'s  Catalog  No.  ^26,  p.  23. 
Teather,  1857  New  York  Directory  -1861  BowDlTCH,  Suffolk 

Surnames,  p.  321. 

18.  Egg.  A  man  living  ' at  the  sign  of  the  e^'  and  there  wer 
such  signs,  would  sometimes  be  cald  William  or  John  atte  egge ;  and 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  present  bearers  of  the 
surnames  Tegg  and  Tagg.  Eggs  ar  in  some  quarters  aggs.  Without 
the  preposition  the  surname  appears  as  £gg,  Egge, 

{a)  In  Norwich  there  was  (and  we  believe  is  still)  a  curious  combination,  the 
Whip  and  Egg,  which  existed  in  that  locality  as  early  as  the  year  1 750, 
and  which  is  enumerated  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  Whip  and 
Eggshell,  amongst  the  taverns  in  the  black  letter  ballad  of "  London's 
Ordinarie,  or  Everie  Man  in  his  Humour,"  whilst  a  still  earlier  mention 
occurs  in  Mother  Bunch's  Merriment,  (1604,)  when  the  transformation 
of  pigs  into  fowls,  whereby  one  of  the  gulls  was  so  "  sweetly  deceyved,'* 
is  laid  at  the  whip  and  Eggshell,  It  has  been  explained  as  a  corruption 
of  the  Whip  and  Nag,  but  the  combination  of  these  two  would  be  so 
obvious  that  a  corruption  would  scarcely  be  possible. 

1866  Larwood  and  Hotten,  Hist,  of  Signboards,  p.  357. 
The  Whip  and  Eggshell,  and  the  Broom  by  name. 

1685  Great  Britain's  Wonder,     {Hist,  0/ Signboards,  1866,  p.  357.) 

{b)    Tegg,  1 86 1  BoWDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

(0   ^S^-  ^857  ^'^^  yo''^  Directory. 

Egge.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Eggs,  1 86 1  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames, 

20.  Harp.  A  man  located  at  the  sign  of  the  harp,  atte  harpe^ 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  families  cald  Tarp,  as  wel  as 
of  those  cald  Harp, 

The  Harp,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  sign  of  a 
bird-fancier,  "over  against  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand"  SJ-ondoft 
Gazette,  1 700],  and  is  still  used  as  the  sign  of  many  public-houses, 
generally  denoting  an  Irish  origin. 

1866  Larwood  and  Hotten,  Hist,  of  Signboards,  p.  340. 
[The  sign  of  the]  Harpe,  for  Irland. 

a  1700  Harl.  Mss.  5910  vol.  II.  fol.  167  (quoted  in  Hist  of 
Signboards,  p.  134.) 
{b)    Tarp,  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  452. 

Tarpp,  1889  Philadelphia  City  Directory, 

{/)  In  New  York  I  find  families  of  .  .  .  Harp.     Mr.  Harp  lives  at  Quebec 

1 86 1  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  291. 

31.  Hay,  a  hedge.  William  atte  haye,  'at  the  hedge/  may  be  the 
ancestor  of  William  Tay.  Of  course  Bay  and  Haye,  Bays,  Bayse, 
and  Bayes  are  surnames  of  the  same  locativ  origin. 
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(a)  William  atte  Haye. 

a  1600  Placitorum  in  Dem,  Cap,  Westminster,     (B.  p.  559.) 

{^)  William  Tay.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

(0   William  Hay,  1891  Id. 

Haye  ,  .  .  Hayes  ,  .  .  Hays  ,  ,  .  Hayse,  1 89 1  Id. 

22.  Hen.  One  living  at  the  sign  of  the  hen,  atte  henne^  may  hav 
been  the  progenitor  of  those  few  who  answer  to  the  name  of  Ten;  who 
can  not  all  say,  "  Nos  numerus  suraus,'*  tho,  like  the  many,  "  fruges 
consumere  nati.'* 

I*m  amazed  at  the  signs        As  I  pass  through  the  Town, 
To  see  the  odd  mixture :  .  .  .        The  Razor  and  Hen. 

1 710  British  Apollo ^  iii.  34.     (^Hist.  of  Signboards ^  p.  18.) 

{J>)  The  families  of  Six,  7V«,  and  Eighteen^  seem  to  have  remained  in  the 

mother-country.  1861  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames^  p.  284. 

23.  Hill.  John  atte  hille,  atte  hii,  is  the  nominal  ancestor  of  those 
named  without  change  Athill,  and  with  loss  of  the  preposition,  Hilly 
and  with  the  attracted  /,  7/7/,  in  the  patronymic  form  TiUs,  Tylls, 
See  also  Nill^  p.  115. 

(tf)   Bate  Ate-hil.  a  1600?  Hundred  Rolls.     (B.  p.  521.) 

John  at  Hil.  a  1600?  Writs  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  561.) 

Alexander  atte  Helle.  a  1600?  Rolls  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  560.) 

This  seems  to  giv  Alexander  a  dismal  address :  but  there  is  no 
infernal  meaning  in  his  surname. 

Gregory  Attehil.    a  1600?  in  Bromefield,  Hist,  of  Norfolk,    (B.  p.  521.) 
Athill.  1875  Bardsley,  p.  no. 

Robinet  of  the  Hill.    Proc,  and  Ordinances^  Privy  Council.    (B.  p.  590.) 
(^)  Alexander  fil.  7y//f.    Documents  illustrative  of  Eng.  History,    (B.p.  603.) 
Till.     See  William.    Sometimes  perhaps  a  contraction  of  At-Hill, 

i860  Lower,  P.  B. 
Till,  1857  and  1 89 1  New  York  Directory  ;  i2^%^  Philadelphia  Directory. 
Tylls,  1639  in  1 861  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames^  p.  338. 

Perhaps  the  surname  Tull  is  a  variant  of  Till,  as  Hull  is  a  variant 
of  Hill  (ME.  hylle,  hulk,  AS.  hyll),  when  not  local,  from  Hull  in 
Yorkshire. 

(r)  Thomas  Hylle  .  ,  the  xiiiyere  [of  Edw.  IV.]. 

c  1502  Arnold^ s  Chron.  (1811),  p.  xxxvi. 
Richard  Hill,  walker.  1569  Churchwardens*  accounts  of  the  town  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  141. 

24.  Hillock.  The  local  addition  *atte  hilloke  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  surname  Tillock  (if  this  be  not  a  variant  of  Tullock,  Tulloch), 

{J})  Names  extinct  in  Boston  .  .  .  Tillock. 

i860  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  463. 
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35.  Hook,  ME.  hoke.  According  to  Lower,  "  Atte  hooke  became 
'Tooke^' ;  but  I  find  no  original  instance  of  Atte  hooke.  The  sense 
might  be  *  at  the  point  of  land.'  The  form  Hook  also  appears  as 
Bookey  Houky  Huckey  in  sixteenth  century  Hooke,  Hoock,  Houke, 
Ho7vke,  and  Tooke  as  Toke, 

(a)  Atte  hooke?  a  1 500?     (Lower,  P,  B.,  p.  162.) 
{b)  Ho^et  Howke.    Atte  Hooke  became  *  Tooke. 

1842  Lower,  Eng,  Surnames,  p.  48. 

26.  Hope.  Some  one  living  atte  hope,  *  at  the  vale/  or  '  at  the 
hill,'  gave  rise  to  the  name  Tope,  as  wel  as  Hope,  Toop  and  Toup 
may  also  belong  here. 

{a)  David  atte  Hope,  a  1600?  Issues  of  the  Exchequer.     (B.  p.  562.) 

{b)    Tope.  1 861  BoWDnx:H,  Suffolk  Surnames, 

Toop.  1 89 1  iAVrtf  York  Directory, 

Toup,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

27.  How,  a  hill ;  ME.  howe.  Some  one  atte  home,  '  at  the  hill,* 
became  the  ancestor  of  those  cald  Tow  or  Towe,  as  wel  as  of  those 
cald  Now  (see  p.  115). 

{a)  Letitia  atte  Hoiue.        a  1600?  Writs  of  Parliament,  (B.  p.  563.) 

Robert  ad le  Ho  [Eng.  -|-  Lat.  -I-  Fr.  -I-  Eng. !] 

a  I5CX)?  Chronicon  Petroburgense  (Camden  Soc.)     (B.  p.  563.) 

(b)  Tow.  1 89 1  New  York  Directory, 
Towe,  1891  Id, 
How,  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 
H(ywe,  1889  Id, 

28.  Oak.  As  one  living  atten  oke  '  at  the  oak '  became  the  an- 
cestor of  Noke,  Nokes,  Noakes  (see  Transactions,  xxiii.  p.  282),  so 
he  may  hav  been,  as  living  also  atte  oke,  at  oke,  the  ancestor  of  Toke^ 
and  perhaps  of  some  cald  Tooke,  tho  the  latter  form  is  supposed  to 
be  of  different  origin,  Atte  hooke  (see  Hook,  before).  Some  earlier 
man  living  atte  ake,  may  be  the  ancestor  of  persons  now  cald  Tack  ; 
tho  this  surname  is  also  in  part  of  German  origin. 

{a)  Richard  atte  oke. 

a  1600?  Calendar ium  Inquisitionum  post  morten ,     (B.  p.  579.) 

Richard  atte  Ok.  a  1600?     (B.  p.  128.) 

{b)  Diuers  of  this  sort  haue  beene  strangely  contracted  as,  At  Ashe  into 

Tash,  At  Oke  into  Toke,  1637  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  122. 

Tack,  1861  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  364. 

29.  OwL  Some  one  living  at  the  sign  of  the  Owl,  atte  owle,  may 
be  the  father  of  such  as  call  themselvs  Towle,  and  perhaps  Towell 
and  Tool,  Toole ;  tho  these  surnames  may  be  derived  in  some  cases 
from  St,  Olave  (see  Transactions,  xxiv.  io6). 
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(a)  I  have  not  met  with  Owl  as  a  suraame,  but '  Tazvle  looks  like  an  abbrevia- 

tion of  Ai  the  OwUy  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  discovered  a  few 
pages  forward.  1842  Lower,  Eng,  Surnames,  p.  103,  note. 

The  landlord  of  an  alehouse  at  Calverley,  near  Leeds,  has  put  his  premises 
under  the  protection  of  Minerva's  bird,  the  Owl.  At  St.  Helens,  Lan- 
cashire, there  is  a  still  more  curious  sign,  viz.  the  Owl's  Nest,  or  the  Owl 
in  the  Ivy  Bush. 

1866  Larwood  and-  Hotten,  Hist,  of  Signboards,  p.  223. 

(Jf)    TowL  1 89 1  iVew  YorM  Directory. 

TowU.  1 86 1  BoWDlTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames;  1889  Philadelphia 

Directory;  1857  and  1 89 1  New  York  Directory. 
Towell.  1 821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

30.  Ox.  It  is  supposed  that  some  one  living  atten  oxe  gave  rise 
by  a  shift  of  the  n  to  Mr.  Nox  (see  Transactions,  xxiii.  284).  By  a 
drop  of  the  «,  he  gave  rise  also  to  Mr.  Tox^  a  name  not  mentiond  by 
Bowditch  or  Lower.  Miss  Tox  in  "  Dombey  and  Son  "  is  a  fiction 
(even  Hamlet  and  Jove  are  fictions),  and  can  not  be  cald  in  evidence. 

31.  Oxford.  Some  one  living  at  Oxford  ox  at  some  ox-ford  may 
be  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Taxfordy  a  name  easily  changed  from  *Toxford, 

(b)  The  London  "News'*  of  July  1859  mentions  Messrs.  Tax  ford  and  Oxen- 

ford.  1 86 1  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  244. 

32.  Ridge,  a  locality  so  cald,  dial,  rigg.  There  ar  several.  Hence 
the  surnames  Attridge,  Triggy  Trigge,  and  Rigg* 

(a)  The  medieval  form  is  Atte  Rigge,  whence  Trigg.     In  the  XVI.  cent,  it 

was  commonly  written  A^ Ridge,      1 860  Lower,  Patronymic  Britannica. 
Attridge,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

(Jt)    Trigg.  1857  and  1891  A^<rw  K7r>6Z>j>^fA;ry/  1861  Bowditch, 

Suffolk  Surnames, 
Trigge,     1 861  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames;  189 1  New  York  Directory, 
Rigg*        1861  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames;  1891  New  York  Directory, 
Ri^.       1 86 1  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames;  1891  New  York  Directory, 

33.  Rill.  The  locativ  supemomination  atte  rilUy  '  at  the  rill,*  has 
given  us  the  names  Rill  and  probably  Trill, 

U)  *AUeriUe? 

\b)   Messrs.  Trill,  Houle  and  Mew  live  in  London  (1858). 

1861  BowDrrcH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  290. 
Trill,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

(e)  Rill,  1857  and  i%gi  New  York  Directory ;  1861  Bowditch, 

Suffolk  Surnames. 

34.  Yew.  Some  William  or  John  *atte  ewe,  '  at  the  yew,'  may 
hav  been  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Tav. 

(b)  Tew,  1857  New  York  Directory ;  186 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk 

Surnames,  p.  36,  283,  463. 
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XI.  Cases  involving  saint;  the  /attracted  to  the  follow- 
ing name.  See  Transactions,  xxiv.  99-108.  The  following 
additional  instances  ar  worth  recording. 

6.  Saint  Ann  (xxiv.  loi).  To  the  examples  given  ad  the  sur- 
names Tann  and  TannSy  from  Saint  Anne's  (church  or  well),  and 
Tanswelly  also  corruptly  Tasewell,  Tazewell,  Tarsweli,  Tarzwell,  from 
Saint  Anne's  Well. 

{a)  Sent  Annes  church  at  Aldersgate. 

c  1548  Chron.  of  Grey  Friars  of  London  (Camden  Soc.  1 851),  p.  57. 

ip)    Tann.  i860  Lower,  P,  B.  p.  339. 

Mary  Tanns.  1857  New  York  Directory, 

(a)  St.  Anne's  IVel/.    St.  Anne  was  a  great  patroness  of  wells,  and  there  are 

many  in  different  parts  of  England  which  bear  her  name. 

i860  Lower,  P.  B.  p.  339. 
(Jf)  At  Fersfield,  Co.  Norfolk,  there  is  a  St  Anne's  Well,  which  is  vulgarly 
known  as  Tann's  Well.  i860  Id,  13. 

Tanswell,  The  family  can  trace  only  to  1588,  in  the  county  of  Dorset 
From  a  James  Tanswell  horn  at  Buckland-Newton  in  that  shire,  descend 
the  Tansrvells,  the  Taswells,  and  the  Tazewells  of  England  and  of  Vir- 
ginia, U.  S.  Other  orthographies  of  the  name  are  Tartwelly  Tarswell^ 
Tasewell,  etc.  i860  Lower,  P.  B.  p.  339. 

12.   Saint  £tha  (xxiv.  105).     I  note  a  recent  example  of  Saint 

Teath. 

There  was  St.  Petroc  in  the  chair,  with  St.  Guron  by  bis  side,  an'  St  Neot, 
St  Udy,  St.  Teath,  St.  Keverne,  St.  Wen. 

1894  Q(uiller-Couch),  The  Delectable  Duchy ^  p.  95. 

I  cite  two  new  cases  in  which  the  attraction  from  saint  has  taken 
place. 

aa.   Saint  Aubin,  whose  name  is  more  elegantly  speld  with  the 

ununderstood  and  therefore  aristocratic  y,  St.  Audyn,  appears  to  be 

the  tutelar  saint  of  those  that  call  themselvs  Todin  and  sometimes 

spel  themselvs  Tobyn. 

{a)  ifi)  Tobyn.  The  Irish  family  are  believed  to  be  descended  from  the 
A.  Norm.  St.  Aubyn  —  the  name  having  formerly  been  spelt  SL  Tobin, 
and  then  Tobyn.  The  name  is  of  record  in  Ireland  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Third.  It  was  especially  established  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary.  D' Alton,  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1 860, 
speaking  of  the  desire  manifested  by  some  of  the  English  settlers  in 
Ireland  to  be  thoroughly  hibemicized,  mentions  that  the  Fitz-Urses 
became  Mac-Mahons,  and  the  St.  Aubyns  Dobbin,  or  Tobin. 

i860  Lower,  Patronymica  Britannica,  p.  348. 

23.  Saint  Edmund.  Saint  Edmund's  bury,  or  Bury  Saint  Ed- 
mund's in  Suffolk,  is  the  source  of  the  surname  Tednambury. 

(fi)    Tednambury.  1700  Chauncev,  Hertfordshire^  p.  353  (ref.  in  Lower, 

P.  B.  p.  340). 
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§  IV.  B.  Initial  R  lost.     See  Transactions,  xxiv.  1 10-122. 

XV.    Gases  involving  the  possessivs  ouvy  your,  etc. 

My  proposition  as  stated  in  my  second  paper  (Transac- 
tions, xxiv.  no.  III)  is,  that  from  the  frequent  household 
phrases  our  Richard,  our  Robert,  your  Richard,  your  Robert, 
etc.,  arise,  by  absorption  of  the  initial  R-,  and  subsequent 
aspiration,  the  forms  Hich-,  Hick,  Hob,  etc.  This  explanation 
being  novel,  and  the  contemporary  evidence  therefor,  for 
reasons  given  in  the  previous  paper,  being  meager,  additional 
evidence  wil  not  be  amiss.  What  is  here  adduced  goes  to 
confirm  the  proposed  explanation.  I  hav  not  found  any  facts 
which  throw  any  dout  on  the  explanation. 

I  hav  suggested  that  the  common  use  of  Sir  before  the 
names  Richard,  Robert,  etc.,  helpt  the  change  in  question. 
Perhaps  the  -r  in  Master  helpt  it  also.  Master  RicJiard, 
Master  Robert,  Master  Rauf,  etc.,  ar  very  common  in  Middle 
English. 

1.  Richard  (xxiv.  112). 

Richard,  I2j8  Proclamation  of  Henry  IIL    (Ellis,  E.E.P,  p.  503.) 

Richard^\<^f  Willni  Combis,  shere/s;  the  XX  yere  [sc.  of  Henry  VI]. 

c  1502  Arnold's  Chron,  (1811),  p.  xxxiii. 

2.  Rich  (xxiv.  113). 

The  learned  and  industrious  M.  Rich,  Hackluit. 

1637  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  353. 

3.  Rickard   (xxiv.   113).      The  AS.  Ricard  is  common  in  late 

acquittances.     See  Thorpe,  Diplomatarium  Aevi  Saxonici,    1865, 

p.  648,  etc. 

Rauf  Jostlyn,  ^iV^r^Nedam,  sherefs;  the  XXXVII  yere  [of  Hen.  VI]. 

c  1502  Arnold's  Chron,  (i8li),  p.  xxxiv. 

4.  Rick  (xxiv.  113).  Of  the  form  *Ick,  'Icke  I  cited  no  record. 
I  find  the  genitiv  form  Ickes  as  a  surname,  the  same  as  Hickes,  Hicks, 
Hix,  Of  course  ^Ick,  'Icks,  as  spoken  forms,  flourish  wherever  British 
aspirations  fail. 

Ickes,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

Hick  must  be  the  source  of  the  Cornish  Hecca, 

Hecca,  %,m,  Richard,  Dick.    A  man's  name.     Pryce  (1790). 

1865  Williams,  Lexicon  Comu-Britannicum,  p.  212. 
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The  forms  Hick  and  Hickes,  Hicks  sufferd  change  to  Higg  and 
Higgs,  which  with  Higsoriy  formerly  Higges  son,  exist  as  surnames. 
Compare  Biggin,  Higgiiis,  etc.,  Diggon,  Digginson,  etc.,  with  their 
original  ^Hickon,  Hicken,  Hie  kin, 

Thomas  Higges.  1566  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Lt*dlow 
(Camden  Soc.  1869),  pp.  121,  122. 

George  Higges,  a  1600?  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.     (B.  p.  561.) 

Higgs.  1797  in  BoWDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames^  1 86 1,  p.  77. 

Higges  sonnes,  ^574  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlmo 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  160. 

Peter  Higson,    a  1603  Calendar  ofFroc,  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).    (B.  p.  561.) 

5.  Robert  (xxiv.  114).  I  find  the  supposed  form  Obert  {znsxng 
from  our  '  Obcrt  for  our  Robert)  in  actual  use  as  a  surname. 

(^)    Obert,  i860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  446. 

6.  Rob  (xxiv.  116).  The  form  Obbe,  vrhich  I  marktwith  a  star  as 
not  found,  I  now  find  recorded.  And  of  course  *  Obb,  *  Obbs,  *  Obbins^ 
'  Obbinson,  etc.,  flourish  in  cockney  speech,  tho  they  ar  written  with 
H  —  Hobb,  HobbSy  Hobbins,  Hobbinson,  I  find,  however,  Obbinson 
in  print. 

Obbe  Dudeman.  a  1600?  Rotuli  Litter  arum  Clattsarum  in  Turri 

Londonettsi,     (B.  p.  561.) 
Names  extinct  in  Boston  .  .  .  Obbinson. 

1 861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  461. 

8.   Robbie,  Robby  (xxiv.  118).    I  giv  an  earlier  example  for  Hobbie 

as  a  surname. 

Sr.  Phillipe  Hobbye,  Knighte. 

1^53  in  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters,  3d  ser.  1 846,  iii.  31 1. 
Richard  Hobbie,  1550  Churchwardens^  accounts  of  the  town  of  LudloTv 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  123. 

ID.  Rodge  (xxiv.  119).  The  prevalence  of  this  abbreviateci  form, 
ME.  Rogc,  was  probably  aided  by  the  constant  use  of  the  written 
abbreviation  Rog,  or  Ro^,  as  Rick  in  part  grew  out  of  the  written 
abbreviation  Ric,  or  Ric\ 

Rog^  le  Bigod  [Eng.  version  Rog""  Bigod]  .  .  .  Rog^  de  Ouency,  Rog^  de 
Mortemer  [Eng.  version:  Rog^  of  Mortemer]. 

1258  Proclamation  of  Henry  III,     (Ellis,  E.E,P.,  pp.  504,  505.) 

Of  Hodge  it  may  be  worth  while  to  giv  further  illustration  from 

early  records. 

Hodge  Feke  told  me  thatt  Sym  Schepherd  is  styl  with  Wylly. 

1448  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner  (1872),  i.  69. 
John  the  sone  of  Hogge  Ratkleff  [237]  .  .  .  [margin]  Memorandum  that 
Jon.  sone  oi  Roger  Ratkliff  [241]  .  .  . 

1452  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner  (1872),  i.  237,  241. 
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Tis  our  Hodge,  and  I  think  he  lies  asleep. 

1599  Porter,  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington,     (Dodsley, 
ed.  Hazlitt,  vii.  308.) 

11.  Rod,  short  for  Rodger  or  Rodge  (xxiv.  120).  I  find  the 
decapitate  aspirate  form  Hod  as  a  surname,  Hodde, 

Hodde,  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  320. 

Of  Hudde,  the  Middle  English  variant,  if  variant,  I  find  some 

more  examples. 

Hudde  de  Knaresborough. 

a  \(xxi'i  Rotuli Litterarum  Clausarumin  Turri Londonensi,  (B.  p.  563.) 
Hudde  Garcio  de  Stabulo  (*  Hod  the  stable-boy*). 

a  1600?  Documents  illustratiy  ofEng.  Hist.     (B.  p.  563.) 

For  the  change  from  Hodde  to  Hudde ,  compare  rubbed  for  robbed, 
and  rubbery  for  robbery,  in  the  Scotch  of  Andrew  Fairservice  (181 8 
Scott, -^^^ -^^',  xiv.). 

12.  Roddy  (xxiv.  121).    Of  the  derived  Hoddy  and  the  variant 

Huddy  I  ad  some  examples : 

Alisaunder  Hody.     1447-48  Shillingford Letters  (Camden  Soc.  1 871),  p.  3. 
Symon  Huddy,  1570  Churchwardens^  accounts  of  the  toion  of  Ludlow 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  143. 
Huddy.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 


§  V.   Initial  D  gaind.     See  Transactions,  xxiv.  123-137. 

XVII.  Good  (xxiv.  123).    The  following  ar  additional  illustrations 

oigood  den,  godden,  for  good  even. 

Mnadies.    Barbarously  for  Bona  dies.    God-denne  to  you.    i6i  i  Cotgravk. 
Good  den,  good  den,  Ont  Nell. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  100. 

Farewels  ar  apt  to  be  lingering ;  and  the  words  of  parting  ar  oft 

repeated.     God  be  with  you  is  a  long  phrase  to  repeat;   it  is  no 

wonder  it  was  cut  down  to  good-by,  as  has  been  shown.     Repetition 

like  the  following  would  not  long  continue  ; 

Civ.  Well,  God  be  with  you  9!\.     Come,  Frank  e. 

Fran.   God  be  with  you,  father;    God  be  with  you.     Sir  Arthur,  master 

Oliver,  and  master  Weathercock,  sister,  God  be  with  you  all:   God  be 

with  you,  father :   God  be  with  you  eycry  one. 

1605  London  Prodigally.  1  (Suppl.  Shah.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  505). 

XVIII.  Old,  as  used  before  personal  names.  The  d  was  attracted 
to  the  following  name,  if  that  began  with  a  vowel.  (Transactions, 
xxiv.  125-136.) 
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1.  Hick  (xxiv.  128).  Old  Hick,  as  I  hav  said,  became  Ol{d) 
Dick,  Of  Dick  there  ar  many  sixteenth  century  examples,  tho  earlier 
examples  ar  scarce. 

Thomas  Dik,  1549  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  LudUrw 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  39. 
Dick  Coomes,  methinks  thou  art  very  pleasant. 

1599  Porter,  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington,     (Dodslcy,  ed. 
Hazlitt,  vii.  283.) 
That's  my  good  Dick^  that's  my  sweet  Dick  ! 

1599  Porter,  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington^ 

Of  Dickson^  Dixon,  examples  occur  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

centuries. 

Dicson  .  .  .  Dicsone.     1375  Barbour,  Bruce  (1870),  v.  279,  .  .  .  v.  346. 
Mestresse  Dyxon.  1474  Paston  Letters^  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  174- 

Dyxson.  1479  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  258. 

2.  Hickon    (xxiv.    128).      Old  Hickon  became  Ol{^d)   Dickon, 

I  ad  some  more  instances  of  Dickon^  Dicken, 

Dicken  ap  ho"  [cald  Richard  ap  Howell  on  preceding  page]. 

a  1550  in  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters,  3d  ser.  (1846),  iii.  14. 
Dickon.  1536  Still,  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 

So  Dickins,  that  is  little  Dick.  1637  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  132. 

3.  Hob  (xxiv.  129).     Here  is  an  example  of  the  very  old  Hob 
from  which  in  its  Middle  English  use  Dob  took  its  origin. 

{a)  A  very  pleasant  entertainment  between  Old  Hob  and  his  wife  and  the 

comical  humours  of  Mopsy  and  Collin. 

\'122  Playbill,  quoted  in  Hist,  of  Signboards  (1866),  p.  268. 
{p)   Doby  Dobbin.     A  term  for  a  foolish  fellow;  also  the  usual  contraction  for 

Robert.  1 85 1  STERNBERG,  Northampton  Gloss,  p.  30. 

Dob  must  hav  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the  modem  period. 

I  find  Dobbs,  in  the  form  Dobes,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  xiij  day  of  May  d[i]ed  ser  Rechard  Dohes  late  mayer  of  London. 

1556  Machyn,  Diary  (Camden  Soc  1848),  p.  105. 

4.  Hobbin  (xxiv.  129).  Of  the  derived  Dobbin  I  giv  further 
evidence. 

{b)    Henry  Dobyn.  1447  Shilling  ford  letters  (Camden  Soc.  1 871),  p.  5. 

When  Goody  Dobbins  called  me  filthy  bear. 

1765  in  DoDSLEV,  Coll.  of  Poems,  v.  104. 

5.  Hobby  (xxiv.  130).     Old  Bobby,  as  I  hav  intimated,  gave  rise 

to  Dobby,  of  which  I  find  a  rather  early  example,  expressly  as  a 

diminutiv  or  pet  name  oi  Robert, 

James  they  call  Immey;   Walter,  Watty;   Robert,  Dobby ^  &c. 

1602  Carew,  Sun^ey  of  Cornwall  (in  Sternberg,  Northampt. 
Gloss.  1 85 1,  p.  30). 
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6.  Hodge  (xxiv.  130).  I  giv  early  examples  of  the  surname  Dodge ^ 
which,  as  I  hav  suggested,  may  come  from  Old  Hodge, 

Peter  Dodge  [of  Stopworth,  Cheshire] .     1 308  in  Encycl.  Brit.  1 880,  xi.  703. 
John  Dodge.  1555  Proctor,  Historie  of  Wyate's  Rebellion  {Antiq, 

Repertory t  1808,  iii.  80). 

8.  Andrew  (xxiv.  131).  Of  dandiprat,  originally,  as  I  hav 
conjectured,  a  person's  name.  Dandy  Pratt,  that  is,  in  formal  speech, 
Andrew  Pratt,  I  hav  lighted  on  no  instances  earlier  than  those  I 
hav  alredy  cited.  But  I  am  able  to  bring  the  name  Dandy  very 
near  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  in  whose  reign  the  term  dandiprat 
appears  to  have  arisen.  One  "  Dandy  "  in  1537  sold  some  timber  to 
Lord  Cromwell's  steward,  for  use  in  the  bilding  of  one  of  Cromwell's 
houses,  when  Cromwell  was  "  serving  "  the  hedsman  king,  the  bloody 
father  of  "  Bloody  Mary,"  and  getting  his  reward  in  the  spoils  of 
office.  "  Dandy  "  was  then  a  man  of  some  years,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  was  reported  to  be  at  the  point  of  deth.  We  may  suppose 
he  was  living,  and  receivd  the  name  Dandy,  in  Henry  VII 's  time. 

They  have  received  vj*'.  loode  of  tymber  of  Dan^iy,  and  he  hath  had  of 
your  Maistership  paid  by  Webster  and  Christopher  Roper  j*^".  Dandy 
when  I  was  there  was  in  perell  of  dethe,  and  I  suppose  ded  by  this  tyme 
...  S'  Thomas  Grene  tellith  me  that  Dandy  is  full  paid  for  his  tymbre 
after  the  rate  iij".  iiij**.  the  lode. 

1537  Thomas  Thacker,  7^o  Lord  Cromwell^  in  Ellis,  Orig. 
Letters,  3d  ser.  (1846),  iii.  86,  87. 

All  the  names  enumerated  in  this  class.  Hick,  Hickon  {Hig- 
gin),  Hob,  Hobbin,  Hobbie,  Hodge,  Hod,  Hoddy,  Andrew,  etc., 
with  their  ordinary  derivativs  Hicks,  Hix,  Hickie,  Hickey,  etc., 
Higgins,  etc.,  Hobbs,  Hobbins,  etc.,  Hodges,  Hodson,  Andrews, 
etc.,  and  the  attracted  forms  and  their  derivativs,  Dick,  Dicks, 
Dix,  Dickens,  etc.,  Dickie,  Dickey,  Dobbs,  Dobbin,  Dobbins, 
Dobby,  Dodge,  Dod,  Dodd,  Doddy,  Dandy,  etc.,  have  past 
into  use  as  surnames.  We  ar  therefore  prepared  to  believ 
that  the  following  given  names,  which  ar.  used  also  as  sur- 
names, ar  probably  the  source  of  the  surnames  which  differ 
from  them  in  spelling  and  pronunciation  only  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  initial  d.  This  d  I  take  to  be  the  attracted  d  of 
old  as  previously  explaind.  There  ar  many  pairs  of  surnames 
of  which  one  differs  from  the  other  only  in  having  an  initial  d\ 
but  the  explanation  from  old  is  not  to  be  prest  in  the  lack 
of  positiv  evidence. 
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13.  Evan.     From  old  Evan  we  may  hav  Devan^  Deven,  Devin, 

Divertf  and  perhaps  in  part  Devon,  tho  that  name  so  speld  properly 

notes  a  person  from  the  county  of  Devon. 

(ja)  The  Kechyn  .  .  .  Marten  Aldewen  [  OUi  Ewen  or  Evan  ?"] 

1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc  1842),  p.  58. 
{p)  Names  extinct  in  Boston  .  .  .  Dtven. 

1 86 1  BowDiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  458. 
Devin,  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory;  1891  New  York  Directory, 

Diven,  189 1  New  York  Directory. 

From  Evans,  Evins,  Ivins  may  come  ^Devans,  Devens,  Devins^ 
Divens, 

D evens,  1 89 1  New  York  Directory, 

Devins.  1891  New  York  Directory, 

Divens,  1 891  Nro)  York  Directory, 

14.  Hobson.    Old  Hobson  would  giv  Dobson,  tho  of  course  Dobson 

is  equally  wel  explaind  as  directly  Dob's  son.    So  of  all  similar  forms. 

{a)  The  Pleasant  conceits  of  Old  Hobson  the  Londoner. 

1607  Hist,  of  Signboards  (1866),  p.  285. 
(J>)  Dobson,  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory. 

15.  Hodson.     Old  Hodson  would  be  responsible  for  Dodson.    So 

old  Hudson  would  giv  Dudson  (see  below). 

(a)  Shall  we  meet  at  your  Huncle  ^Odson^s?  the  lady  continued  to  Clive. 

1855  Thackeray,  Nrwcomes,  ii.  ch.  2  (1868,  p.  19). 

Hodson,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

(Jb)  Dodson  and  Fogg.  1837  Dickens,  Pickivick  Papers. 

Dodson,  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

16.  How  or  Howe,  an  old  form  of  Hugh,  now  existing  only  as  a 

surname.     Old  How  or  Howe  may  be  the  source  of  Dow  or  Dowe, 

both  surnames  wel  known.    But  these  may  be  from  the  Dutch. 

(a)  *  Old  How?     [See  Old  Hugh,  next  article.] 

{b)  Daw,  1 82 1  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

17.  Huddy.     Old  Huddy  (originally  Hoddy  ?  see  Transactions, 
xxiii.  233)  may  be  the  source  oi  Duddy, 

{a)  Huddy,  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

\b)  Duddy,  r82l  and  1 889  Philadelphia  Directory  ;  i860  BoWDITCH, 

Suffolk  Surnames f  p.  431. 

18.  Hudson,  earlier  Huddeson,  probably  a  variant  of  Hodson. 
Old  Hudson  would  giv  Dudson,  as  Old  Hodson  would  giv  Dodson, 

{a)  Richard  Huddeson.  a  1550?  Polls  of  Parliament,     (B.  p.  563.) 

M^  Hudsons,  1569  Churchwardens*  accounts  of  the  town  ofLudlcno 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  143. 
(Jb)  Johan  Dudson,  1562  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlctvo 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  109. 
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19.  Hugh,  formerly  also  Hew^  etc.  (see  the  present  paper,  p.  100). 
Old  Hugh  {Hew)  may  be  the  original  of  Dew^  also  Dewe^  a  sur- 
name certainly  not  a  precipitate  of  the  vaporous  air.  Dewes  is, 
however,  in  part  at  least,  of  French  origin. 

(a)  And  master  Arthur  and  old  Hugh  your  man. 

1602  J.  Cooke  (?),  How  a  man  may  choose  a  good  wife  from  a 
bad.     (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  ix.  65.) 

(b)  Dew,  1805  in  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames  (1861),  p.  92. 
Dewe.                       1740  in  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames  (1861),  p.  272. 

30.  Oliver,  Old  Oliver  may  be  the  source  of  the  surname 
Dolliver. 

{a)   Oliver,  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory, 

{b)  Dolliver,  i860  BoWDrrCH,  Suffolk  Surnames^  p.  431. 

Tolliver,  TuUiver,  is  a  different  name. 

31.  Watt,  ME.  Watte,  Wat,  abbreviation  of  Water,  Watter, 
Wauter,  now  Walter.  Old  Watt  may  be  the  source  of  the  surname 
Dwott. 

(a)    Watt,  1 82 1  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Ip)  Dwott.  i860  BOWDFICH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  431. 

I  hav  found  two  other  instances  in  which  the  d  of  old  has  been 
attracted  to  a  following  word :  instances  which  involv  common 
adjectivs,  and  help  to  prove  the  asserted  attraction  from  old  as  occiu-- 
ring  before  proper  names. 

33.  Wizened.  One  who  is  wizened  is  old,  or  looks  old ;  and  in 
the  brutal  speech  of  the  multitude,  old  is  pretty  sure  to  be  exprest 
whenever  there  is  the  least  occasion  for  it.  We  hear,  usually,  not  of 
'  a  white-haird  man,' '  a  decrepit  woman,'  '  an  ugly  hag,'  *  a  witch,' 
all  terms  which  sufficiently  connote  old,  but  of  *a  white-haird  old 
man,' '  a  decrepit  old  woman,'  *  an  ugly  old  hag,' '  an  old  witch.'  So 
with  wizened:  the  usual  phrase  has  been  'an  old  wizened'  (face, 
apple,  etc.)  ;  and  this  phrase  has  in  provincial  use  been  reduced  to 
dwizenedj  dwizzened,  dwizzen'd,  with  phonetic  variants,  dozzened, 
dozzen'd,  speld  also  dozen' d,  dozand,  to  support  a  false  etymology 
from  doze  or  daze.  See  the  quotations.  So  wizen-faced,  the  next 
entry.  Wizened,  wizzened,  wizzend,  wizzent,  etc.,  runs  through  many 
provincial  glossaries. 

(a)  O  ill  befa'  your  wizzened  snout ! 

a  1828  eight's  Lady.     (Buchan,  Ballads  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
1828,  i.  133;  Child,  Ballads,  viil  290.) 
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Wizzened,  adj.      Shrivelled,  withered   and  corrugated;    as  an  overkept 
apple.  1868  Atkinson,  Gloss.  Cleveland  DiaL  p.  580. 

(Ji)  Dwizzen^d;  adj.     Withered,  wrinkled,  shrunk.    See  Dozzen'd.    Essentially 
the  same  word  as  Dozand  or  Dovun'd. 

1868  Atkinson,  Gloss,  Cleveland  Dial,  p.  160. 

DozzerCd^  dozen* d^  dozand,  adj.     Of  persons;  wrinkled  or  withered,  shrunk, 

effete,  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  shewing  the  effects  of  age.     Of  things; 

(apples  or  other  fruits,  &c.)  having  lost  all  firmness  and  roundness, 

withered,  wrinkled.     See  Dwizzen'd.   No  doubt  identical,  radically,  with 

dazed  or  dased  [etc. :  a  long  etymological  note  in  this  wrong  direction]. 

1868  Atkinson,  Gloss.  Cleveland  Dial.  p.  153. 

Dozzened,  sodden.  1873  Harland,  SwaledaU  Gloss,  (E.D.S.),  p.  12. 

33.   Wizen-faced,  also  wizzen-facedy  weazen-faced.    In  like  manner 
'  an  old  wizen-faced  person  '  shrinks  still  further  to  dwizen  faced, 

(a)  A  dingy  wizen  faced  portrait  in  an  oval  frame. 

1842  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  50. 
A  little  blear-eyed,  weazenfaced  ancient  man  came  creeping  out. 

1844  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzleitnt, 
Wizzenfaced,  adj.     Having  a  thin  and  wrinkled  countenance. 

1868  Atkinson,  Gloss,  Cleveland  Dial,  p.  580. 
{b)  Dwizzenfaced,  adj.    Thin-faced,  with  a  shrunken  countenance. 

1868  Id  p.  160. 
Dwizzenfacedf  meagre-visaged. 

1875  Robinson,  Whitby  Gloss,  (E.D.S.),  p.  58. 


B.   Initial  D  lost.     See  Transactions,  xxiv.  137-138. 

XXI.  Dish  (3cxiv.  137).  I  hav  not  lighted  upon  any  example  of 
*stand'dishy  the  supposed  original  of  standish.  I  hav  found,  how- 
ever, an  eariier  instance  of  standish.  An  Italian  fencing-master  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI  had  a  fine  standish,  with  gilt-edged  paper, 
pens,  ink,  wax,  "  pin-dust  *'  for  wiping  pens,  and  everything  complete, 
as  in  a  modern  club-room  : 

He  had  in  his  [fencing-]  schoole  a  large  square  table  with  a  greene 
carpet,  done  round  with  a  verie  brode  rich  fringe  of  gold,  alwaies  stand- 
ing upon  it  a  verie  faire  standish  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  with  inke, 
pens,  pin-dust,  and  sealing-waxe,  and  quiers  of  very  excellent  fine  paper 
gilded,  ready  for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  (upon  occasion)  to  vrite 
their  letters.  1599  George  Silver,  Paradoxes  of  Defence,  in 

Antiquarian  Repertory,  1 807,  i.  265. 


§  VI.  Initial  S  gaind  or  lost.    See  Transactions,  xxiv.  138. 
A.    Initial  S  gaind. 

I.  Courser  (xxiv.  138).  With  horse-scourser^  in  which  an  initial  s 
has  been  gaind  from  the  preceding  horse^  compare  the  obsolete  plant- 
name  horse-strongs  where  horse-  has  gaind  its  final  s  from  the  follow- 
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ing  -strong;  the  antecedent  form  being  horestrongy  horestrangy  in  the 
quotation  also  hore-strangey  the  more  correct  form  being  harstrangy 
from  D.  harstrangy  G.  hamstrengCy  strangury :  a  name  applied  to  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  Peucedanum  officinale. 

(Jf)   Peucedane,  Horse-strongy  Hore-strange^  Sowfennell,  Sulpherwort. 

161 1  COTGRAVE. 


Other  classes  of  words  in  which  Attraction  has  taken  place, 
and  some  divisions  of  classes  already  noticed,  which  hav  some 
peculiarity  or  special  importance,  I  must  reserv  unto  an  other 
day.  What  I  hav  given  is  not  one  third  of  what  I  hav  noted 
down ;  and  where  I  hav  given  most  fully,  much  remains 
unpublisht  or  undiscoverd.  But  I  must  here  make  a  pause 
in  the  enumeration  of  special  facts,  and  state  some  of  the 
general  facts  and  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 

Nearly  every  English  consonant  has  been  subjected  to 
Attraction.  The  consonants  most  attracted  hav  been  n  and 
/,  and,  at  a  long  interval,  d  and  s,  I  see  nothing  in  their 
phonetic  character  that  explains  their  yielding  to  Attrac- 
tion. They  hav  been  attracted  because  of  their  accidental 
frequency  as  final  consonants.  This  frequency  is  not  absolute, 
but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  words  which  terminate 
with  n  ox  t  are  of  very  frequent  recurrence  —  an.  /«,  ininey 
thincy  aty  thaty  ity  etc. 

Besides  the  numerous  cases  of  Attraction  affecting  the 
initial  consonant,  there  ar  many  cases  of  Attraction  affecting 
the  final  consonant,  not  only  where  a  final  consonant  is  car- 
ried over  as  an  initial  to  the  next  word  (which  brings  it 
within  the  category  of  the  present  title),  but  where  a  final 
consonant  is  gaind  by  Attraction  from  the  initial  of  the 
following  word. 

In  the  paper  of  which  this  is  the  third  part  I  hav  treated 
of  37  classes  of  English  words  which  hav  gaind  or  lost  an 
initial  consonant  by  Attraction,  enumerating  about  440  words 
in  the  regular  order,  and  treating  incidentally  with  more  or 
less  fulness,  about  240  words  more ;  in  all  about  680  words. 
Of  many  of  these  the  correct  etymology  is  here  stated  for 
the  first  time;    of  many  others   etymologies  previously   in 
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dout  ar  definitly  establisht  or  definitly  refuted.  It  was  ray 
intention  not  even  to  suggest  any  etymology  of  which  positiv 
proof  could  not  be  presented,  and  except  in  a  few  cases  this 
principle  has  been  enforced.  To  enforce  it  absolutely  I  hav 
found  a  little  chilling  to  the  spirit  of  research.  One  must 
be  permitted  to  believ  and  advocate  a  little  more  than  he 
can  prove;  and  I  could  not  consent  to  separate  myself,  by 
a  tedious  uniformity  of  unassailable  precision,  from  the  general 
company  of  etymologists. 

I  intimated  a  purpose  to  set  forth  facts  which  show  that 
Attraction  similar  in  kind  to  some  of  the  forms  of  Attrac- 
tion in  English,  has  operated  in  other  languages.  I  hav 
found  cases  of  Attraction  in  Dutch,  Low  German,  German, 
Swedish,  New  Greek,  Old  Irish,  and  other  tongues  ;  but  my 
limits  forbid  their  presentation  now.  The  Teutonic  cases  ar 
of  like  kind  with  the  English  ;  the  other  cases  ar  peculiar, 
but  all  rest  on  the  same  principle. 

Attraction  can  prevail  only  in  the  presence  of  inaccurate 
knowledge  and  hasty  judgment.  It  does  not,  however,  imply 
absence  of  knowledge  or  judgment.  So  far  as  it  goes,  indeed, 
Attraction  is,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  (Transactions, 
xxiii.  180),  a  creditable  kind  of  blunder.  It  is  based  on  the 
reasoning  faculty,  and  shows  a  desire  to  be  consistent  and 
uniform.  This  is  a  noble  and  scientific  frame  of  mind.  The 
error  is  in  entering  judgment  before  the  case  is  fully  heard. 
"  Strike,  but  hear !  " 

As  the  phenomena  of  Attraction  arise  from  imperfect 
knowledge  and  hasty  judgment,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
rife  in  barbarous  and  unwritten  languages,  and  indeed  there 
is  evidence  enough  from  present  observation  that  Interference 
of  all  kinds  has  been  running  riot  in  all  barbarous  tongues 
from  the  beginning.  In  view  of  this  fact  what  ar  we  to  say 
of  the  talk  of  primitiv  *'roots".^ 

My  investigations  in  the  field  of  Attraction,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  fields  which  I  purposely  exclude  from  this  discussion, 
justify,  I  think,  the  following  etymological  conclusions.  They 
ar  not  all  new,  of  course,  but  they  hav,  old  and  new,  the 
merit  of  being  supported  by  a  foundation  of  new  facts. 
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1.  An  etymological  fact  known  to  be  true  of  several  words, 
may  be  found  to  be  true  of  a  great  many  words,  if  the  law 
inferd  from  the  few  known  instances  be  systematically  applied 
to  all  words  of  apparently  similar  condition  and  age. 

2.  The  application  of  the  inferd  law  to  a  particular  case 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  because  of  superficial  improbability 
in  that  case.  In  etymology,  as  in  other  fields  of  research,  it 
is  hfghly  probable  that  improbable  things  wil  occur. 

3.  The  etymological  probabilities  as  to  the  origin  of  a 
word  or  phonetic  changes  therein  ar  not  exhausted  by  an 
examination  of  the  word  and  its  elements,  however  minute 
the  examination  may  be.  The  words  or  phonetic  elements 
which,  either  in  present  or  in  past  use,  regularly  or  frequently 
precede  or  follow  it  in  set  phrases  or  regular  discourse,  must 
be  considerd,  and  the  probable  or  possible  effects  of  Attrac- 
tion or  other  interference  taken  into  account. 

4.  Interference,  under  which  general  term  I  include  Attrac- 
tion, Analogy,  Assimilation,  Conformation,  and  other  in- 
fluences external  to  the  words  affected,  has  played  a  greater 
part  in  English  than  has  heretofore  been  recognized. 

5.  Household  speech,  and  the  humor  of  clipping  or  abbre- 
viating constantly  recurring  words,  such  as  the  names  of 
members  of  a  family,  has  affected  the  English  language  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  English  period. 

6.  This  abbreviating  humor  did  not  exist  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  arose  out  of  the  stir  of  mind  produced  by  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  its  ramifying  consequences.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
records  contain  no  proof  or  hint  of  this  habit  of  speech,  and 
the  serious  and  stolid  temper  of  the  people,  the  slow  bovine 
movement  of  the  early  Teutonic  mind,  make  it  highly 
improbable  that  the  humor  existed,  unless  as  an  undevelopt 
germ. 

7.  Familiar  words  like  eye^  egg^  ash,  oak^  etc.,  could  be 
modified  by  addition  or  loss  of  a  consonant,  and  written  as  so 
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modified,  as  early  as  the  year  I2CX).  Precision  in  the  arti- 
ficial separation  of  a  word  from  the  stream  of  spoken  sounds 
of  which  it  formd  an  actually  unseparated  part,  was  not 
regarded  much  more  than  artificial  uniformity  in  its  spelling. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  remarkable  accuracy  in  the 
representation  of  sounds  as  heard.  Words  wer  heard  in  the 
attracted  form,  and  wer  written  accordingly. 

8.  Attraction  and  nearly  all  the  other  forms  of  Interference 
take  place  within  the  English  pale,  and  ar  due  to  English 
words.     Of  foreign  influence  there  is  almost  none. 

9.  Hence,  apparent  changes  not  known  to  be  due  to  foreign 
causes  ar  probably  due  to  Interference  within  English,  and 
most  likely  to  Attraction  or  Conformation. 

10.  Accordingly,  the  explanation  of  the  etymology  of  forms 
which  can  not  be  traced  with  certainty  or  great  probability 
to  a  foreign  source,  ar  to  be  sought  within  English. 

11.  The  only  sources  of  English  words  not  from  a  foreign 
source  ar  Derivation,  Composition,  Imitation,  Growth  or 
**  roots  "  (see  my  paper  on  the  Recent  Emergence  of  a  Pre- 
terit Present  in  English,  Proceedings  for  1892),  or  Inter- 
ference, including  Attraction,  Derivation,  Composition,  and, 
usually,  Imitation,  ar  obvious.  It  follows  that  words  which 
can  not  be  explaind  by  one  of  the  above  named  causes  ar 
probably  of  spontaneous  growth,  or  ar  the  result  of  Inter- 
ference, including  Attraction. 

12.  A  principle  or  law  even  when  proved  to  be  widely 
prevalent,  as  the  law  of  Attraction  has  been  shown  to  be,  is 
not  to  be  pusht  too  far.  There  ar  many  apparent  cases  of 
Attraction  which  at  the  last  prove  to  be  delusiv.  One  may 
not  only  be  misled  by  a  will-o*-the-wisp,  but  even  a  trusty 
guide  may  at  the  bounds  of  his  own  beat  be  transformd 
into  a  mocker,  and  lead  one  away  into  the  wilderness. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  lose  by  hesitation. 
Experience  may  palsy  zeal.     The  pride  of  dout  is  less  noble 
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than  the  zeal  of  belief.  Discoveries  ar  not  made  by  men 
who  wil  not  move  until  they  ar  certain.  He  finds  who  seeks ; 
and  the  gate  wil  open  to  him  who  knocks,  tho  he  knock  in 
the  dark. 

14.  That  method  of  etymology  which  consists  of  systematic 
enumeration  and  classification  of  words  and  forms  treated, 
with  dated  proof-texts,  is  the  one  that  produces  the  largest 
and  the  most  trustworthy  results.  Citation  of  the  opinions  of 
other  scholars,  or  dissent  therefrom,  without  such  enumera- 
tion and  proof-texts,  is  practically  valueless.  It  does  not  ad 
to  knowledge  or  establish  truth. 
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V. — Literary  Frauds  among  the  Romans. 
By  Prof.  ALFRED  GUDEMAN, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  a  paper  recently  published,^  the  present  writer  has 
endeavored  to  give  a  critical  survey  of  the  most  interesting 
literary  frauds  among  the  Greeks,  so  far  as  they  antedate  our 
era.  The  succeeding  pages  deal  with  the  same  phenomenon 
in  Roman  literature  to  the  exclusion,  however,  of  the  numer- 
ous Latin  -^euSeTrty/ja^a  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance.  These 
forgeries  deserve  a  separate  treatment,  which  I  propose  to 
furnish  in  the  near  future,  the  bulk  of  the  material  being 
already  in  my  hands. 

Compared  with  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Roman  -^^vZefrl^pa^a  sink  into  insignificance,  both  in 
point  of  number  and  of  quality.  The  reasons  for  this  differ- 
ence are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  the  perpetration 
of  literary  frauds  would  seem  to  demand  as  a  *  condition 
precedent  *  the  existence  of  literary  models  of  consummate 
excellence  and  a  reading  public  educated  jup  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  literary  art.  But  both  these  prerequisite  elements,  so 
abundantly  supplied  in  Hellas,  were  lacking  in  Rome.  For 
centuries,  the  conquerors  of  the  Greeks  preserved  an  in- 
different, at  times  even  a  hostile,  attitude  toward  literature  as 
such,  and  even  after  writers  of  unquestionable  talent  had 
made  their  appearance  among  them,  their  works  were  pro- 
duced to  a  large  extent  under  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Hellenic  genius.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  no  incentive  or  motive  existed  for  the  perpetration  of 

1  Gassical  Studies  in  Honour  of  Henry  Drisler,  M&cmiUan,  pp.  52-74. 
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literary  frauds,  as  the  Latin  models  available  were  themselves 
but  the  reflex  of  a  higher  and  a  foreign  literature.  A  suc- 
cessful forgery  is  dependent  upon  the  skilful  imitation  of 
originals. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  to  the  practical  and  matter- 
of-fact  mind  of  the  Roman,  literary  forgery  for  its  own  sake 
would  have  seemed  a  useless  and  profitless  occupation.  Such 
imitative  skill  or  imaginative  power,  as  he  occasionally  ex- 
hibited, was  employed  to  better  advantage  (and  unfortunately 
with  telling  effect)  in  embellishing  the  facts  of  history. 
Hence  it  does  not  surprise  us,  when  we  observe  that  most  of 
the  literary  forgeries  among  the  Romans  were  designed  to 
serve  some  definite,  practical  turn,  the  direct  outcome  of 
political  partisanship  or  personal  malice,  motives  significantly 
rare,  if  not  wholly  absent,  among  the  Greeks.^ 

The  earliest  instance  of  a  literary  fraud,  and  acknowledged 
as  such  even  by  Dyer,  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  credibility 
of  ancient  Roman  history,  pertains  to  the  reputed  books  of 
Numa  Pompilius. 

The  well-known  story,  related  in  detail  by  Livy,^  on  the 
authority  of  Piso,  and  by  Pliny,*  who  follows  the  account  of 
the  ancient  annalist  Cassius  Hemina,  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows:* In  the  consulship  of  P.  Gornelius  Cethegu's  and  M. 
Baebius  Tamphilus  (181  B.C.),  one  Cn.  Terentius,^  a  'scriba,* 
while  digging  on  his  farm  on  the  laniculum,  discovered  two  ® 
stone  chests  (8'  x  4').  The  one  was  the  tomb  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius, as  was  evidenced  by  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  on  being  opened  was  found  to  be  completely  empty. 
The  other  chest,  however,  contained  the  *  Opera  omnia '  of 
Numa,  seven  books  dealing  with  pontifical  enactments,  in 

1  Cf.  Class.  Stud.,  pp.  66  ff. 

«  XL.  29. 

«  N.  H.  XIII.  13.  27,  84  f. 

*  Incidental  allusions  are  found  in  Val.  Max.  I.  I,  12;  Festus,p.  173  ;  August. 
Chr.  Dei,  VII.  34 ;  [Aurel.  Vict.]  de  viris  ill.  III.  3 ;  Lact.  Inst  I.  22,  and 
Plut  Num.  22,  whose  source  was  Valerius  Antias. 

^  So  also  Festus,  I.e.,  but  Liv.,  l.c.,  says  '  in  agro  L.  Petilii  scribae  dum 
tuliores  agri  altius  moliuntur  terram.' 

*  Pliny,  Ic,  mentions  but  one. 
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Latin,  while  an  equal  number,^  written  in  Greek,  inculcated 
philosophical  precepts  which,  according  to  Valerius  Antias 
and  Cassius  Hemina,  were  Pythagorean. 

The  marvellous  state  of  preservation  of  these  aged  papyri 
(chartae),  for  they  had  *  lain  i*  the  earth  '  for  over  five  hundred 
years,  must  have  aroused  suspicion,  even  in  that  uncritical 
age.  At  least  Cassius  Hemina  took  pains  to  silence  it  by 
arguments  which  Pliny  seems  to  have  regarded  as  of  suffi- 
cient validity  to  merit  direct  citation.^ 

That  these  writings  were  a  brazen  imposture  can  be  easily 
shown.  For  not  to  mention  the  half-mythical  existence  of 
Numa  himself ;  not  to  lay  stress  upon  the  anachronism  which 
made  him  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,^  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  philosopher  was  born ;  even  admitting,  finally, 
that  papyrus  was  used  as  writing  material  at  so  early  a 
period,  the  very  manner  of  the  discovery  of  these  precious 
documents  would  suffice  to  stamp  them  as  a  forgery.  For 
this  particular  device  has  always  been  in  high  favor  with 
ancient  no  less  than  with  modem  impostors,  from  the  days 
of  Acusilaos  to  Simonides  of  recent  memory,  the  apparently 
accidental  character  of  such  finds  being  well  calculated  to 
disarm  suspicion,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  my  previous 
paper.* 


1  So  Piso.  But  Valerius  Antias  gave  the  numbers  as  twelve.  See  Plin.  and 
Hut.,  ll.cc. 

^  I.C.,  Mapidem  fuisse  quadratum  circiter  in  media  area  vinctum  candelis  quo- 
quoversus  in  eo  lapide  insuper  libros  III.  sepositos  fuisse,  propterea  arbitrarier 
non  conputuisse  et  libros  citratos  fuisse,  propterea  arbitrarier  tineas  non  tetigisse.' 

*  This  opinion  was  quite  generally  held  until  the  days  of  Cicero  (de  rep.  II.  15, 
28  f.)  and  Livy  (XL.  29,  8),  although  it  had  long  before  been  refuted  by  Polybius, 

^  Cf.  I.C.,  p.  60.  Among  the  other  instances  not  there  mentioned,  cp.  Dares 
Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis,  discussed  below,  and  the  references  in  Plut.  de  fac. 
26  Alex.  7  ;  Lucian,  Alex.  Pseudom.  10  ;  Anton.  Diog.  ap.  Phot.  col.  166; 
Suet.  Caes.  81;  lul.  Obseq.  c.  50.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  in  the  cellar  of  Skepsis  (Strabo,  XIII.  608  ;  Plut.  Sulla,  26)  is  perhaps 
authentic.  In  modern  times,  apart  from  Simonides  already  cited,  the  most  noted 
instance  is  that  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  who  pretended  to 
have  discovered  and  copied  the  book  of  Mormon  from  golden  tablets  inscribed 
with  mystical  characters,  the  exact  locality  of  the  buried  documents  having  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  an  angel ! 
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The  philosophical  treatises  of  Numa  were  subsequently 
burned  in  the  forum  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate,  but 
not,  as  we  should  suppose,  because  their  spuriousness  was 
generally  recognized,  for  it  was  not;  but  simply,  as  Livy 
expressly  says  and  Pliny  intimates,  because  the  Romans  of 
that  day  believed  the  introduction  of  philosophical  doctrines 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the  commonwealth  and 
subversive  of  civic  morality. 

No  such  apprehension,  of  course,  attached  itself  to  the  so- 
called  commentarii  regum,  leges  regiae,  and  the  like,  which 
purported  to  represent  the  religious  and  legal  enactments  of 
the  kings,  and  abounded  in  wise  precepts  of  political  conduct. 
They  are  quoted  without  suspicion  by  Roman  writers  down 
to  the  latest  times.  Nevertheless,  they  too  were  unquestion- 
ably apocryphal,  the  really  historical  elements  being  also  very 
few  in  number.  For,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  their 
reputed  authors  probably  never  had  any  real  existence,  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Livy^  himself,  that  but  little 
authentic  information  concerning  early  Roman  history  was 
available,  largely  owing  to  the  loss  of  most  of  the  official 
documents  in  the  Gallic  conflagration  (389  B.C.),  which 
destroyed  the  entire  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol. 

In  the  same  category  of  apocryphal  documents,  purporting 
to  preserve  very  ancient  and  trustworthy  traditions,  must  be 
placed  the  so-called  libri  lintei^  which  the  historian  Licinius 
Macer 2  frequently  consulted,  whenever,  we  may  surmise,  other 
sources  of  information  were  not  at  his  disposal.  This  linen 
was  presumably  made  of  some  non-ignitable,  indestructible 
material,  such  as  asbestos,  for  otherwise  it  were  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  'linen  books'  passed  uninjured  through 
the  Gallic  conflagration  above  mentioned ! 

But  while  historians  seem  to  have  done  their  utmost  in 


1  VI.  I  quae  ab  condita  urbe  Roma  ad  captain  urbem  eandem  .  .  .  exposui 
res  cum  vetustate  nimia  obscuras  .  .  .  turn  quod  parvae  et  rarae  per  eadem  tem- 
pora  litterae  fuere,  una  custodia  fidelis  memoriae  rerum  gestarum,  et  quod,  etiam 
in  commentariis  pontificum  aliisque  publicis  privatisque  erant  monumentis,  incensa 
tube  pleraeque  interiere.     Plut.  de  fortit.  Rom.  13  alludes  to  this  very  passage. 

2  Cf.  eg.  Liv.  IV.  7,  12 ;    20,  8  ;    23,  2. 
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patching  up  a  continuous  narrative  with  the  more  or  less 
legendary  and  forged  material  accessible  to  them,  a  new  and 
fruitful  source  of  inaccurate  information  was  furnished  by  the 
practice  of  the  so-called  laudationes  funebres.  The  conven- 
tional code  of  ethics  seems  at  all  times  and  in  all  civilized 
countries  to  have  condoned,  if  not  actually  sanctioned, 
embellishment  and  exaggeration  in  funeral  addresses,  on  the 
sentimental  ground  of  the  'de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonuai.'  Now, 
so  far  as  these  post-mortem  eulogies  confined  themselves  to 
individuals  not  identified  with  great  political,  social,  or  intel- 
lectual movements,  no  harm  was  done,  but  when  great  states- 
men and  soldiers  were  made  the  object  of  indiscriminate 
panegyric,  as  was  but  too  often  the  case  in  Rome,  and  when 
these  eulogies  were  subsequently  regarded  as  trustworthy 
biographical  sources,  a  singular  perversion  of  history  was  the 
inevitable  result.^ 

These  laudationes  cannot  of  course,  strictly  speaking,  be 
designated  as  literary  frauds,  but  as  they  often  deliberately 
falsified  historical  facts,  and  by  reason  of  their  publication 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  larger  public  than  that  for 
which  they  were  originally  composed,  their  incidental  men- 
tion in  the  present  discussion  will  not  seem  irrelevant. 

The  many  speeches  which  ancient  historians,  Greek  as 
well  as  Roman,  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  dramatis  per- 
sonae,  and  upon  which  they  lavish  all  the  resources  of  their 
stylistic  art,  are  also  either  wholly  fictitious  or  at  best  but  a 
reflex  of  what  was,  in  the  writer's  knowledge  or  belief,  actually 
said  upon  certain  occasions.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
these  supposititious  orations  would  legitimately  fall  within  the 

^  The  evil  effects  of  these  laudationes  are  distinctly  recognized  by  Cicero  and 
livy.  Cp.  Brut.  16,  62  ipsae  enim  familiae  sua  quasi  ornamenta  ac  monumenta 
servabant  et  ad  usum  .  .  .  et  ad  memoriam  laudum  domesticarum  et  ad  iltus- 
trandam  nobilitatem  suam.  Quamquam  his  laudationibus  his/oria  rerum  nos- 
trarum  est  facia  mendosior.  Multa  enim  scripta  sunt  in  eis  quae  facta  non  suni^ 
fcUsi  triumphif  plures  consulafus,  genera  etiam  falsa  et  ad  plebem  transitiones 
.  .  .  uty  si  ego  me  a  M '.  TuUio  esse  dicerem,  qui  patricius  cum  Servio  Sulpicio 
consul  anno  decimo  post  exactos  reges  fuit.  Liv.  VIII.  40,  4  vitiatam  memoriam 
funebribus  laudibus  reor  falsisque  imaginum  titulis,  dum  familia  ad  se  quaeque 
lamam  rerum  gestarum  honorumque/;//^»/f  mendacio  trahant. 
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scope  of  the  present  inquiry,  were  it  not  for  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  rhetorical  exigencies  of  ancient  historiography, 
no  less  than  a  time-honored  tradition,  made  it  practically 
imperative  upon  the  ancient  historian  to  insert  such  speeches 
into  the  body  of  his  narrative, — a  device  which  also  enabled 
the  author  to  preserve  ao  apparently  objective  attitude,  the 
individuals  themselves  revealing  the  psychological  motives  of 
their  actions  by  which  the  writer  himself,  on  more  or  less 
justifiable  grounds,  believed  them  to  have  been  actuated. 
The  historians,  moreover,  as  a  rule  do  not  conceaP  the  ficti- 
tious nature  of  these  speeches,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
Roman  writers,  such  as  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  do 
not  deal  as  frankly  with  their  readers  as  does  Thucydides,^ 
doubtless  because  the  origin  of  these  rhetorically  finished 
orations  was  in  their  day  an  open  secret,  and  hence  not  cal- 
culated to  deceive  any  one. 

But,  barring  the  speeches  found  in  historical  writings,  we 
meet  with  not  a  few  which  were  genuine  forgeries,  if  the 
oxymoron  be  permissible. 

Thus,  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  elder  Scipio  had  left  no 
written  monuments  of  his  genius,^  and  yet  Livy*  quotes 
without   suspicion   a   speech   of  his   against   Cn.    Naevius.^ 

^  Eg.  Sail.  Cat.  20  orationem  huiusce  modi  habuit;  50  Caesar  .  .  .  huiusce 
modi  verba  locutus  est;  52  huiusce  modi  orationem  habuit.  So  58.  lug.  9,  13 
hoc  modo  locutum  accepimus;  Liv.  I.  35  orationem  dicitur  habuisse  (Tarquinius 
Priscus) ;  III.  67  ibi  in  hanc  sententiam  locutum  accipio  (sc.  Quinctium  Capito- 
linum) ;  VI.  40  Ap.  Qaudius  Crassus  .  .  .  dicitur  .  .  .  locutus  in  hanc  fere  sen- 
tentiam esse;  Tac.  Ag.  29  Calgacus  ...  in  hunc  modum  locutus  fertur;  Ann. 
I.  58  verba  in  hunc  modum  fuere,  and  so  frequently.  The  same  applies  to  epistles 
inserted  by  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  as  e^.  Sail.  Cat.  33,  Tac.  Ann.  III.  53.  The  only 
exception  is  Sail.  Cat.  34,  where  the  language  itself  implies  literal  reproduction 
(earum  exemplum  infra  scriptum  est).  Cp.  in  general  Schnorr  v.  Carolsfeld,  Die 
Reden  und  Briefe  bei  Sallust,  Leipz.  1880;  F.  Fried ersdorff,  De  oratt.  operi  Liv. 
insertarum  origine  et  natura,  Tilsit,  1886;  J.  Seeback,  De  oratt.  Tac.  libris  insertis, 
Celle,  1880.  21.22. 

'  De  off.  III.  I,  4  nulla  enim  eius  [sc,  Africani]  ingeni  monumenta  mandata 
litteris,  nullum  opus  otii,  nullum  solitudinis  munus  extat. 

*  XXXIX.  52,  3  adversus  quem  oratio  inscripta  P.  Africani  est. 

*  Gell.,  N.  A.  IV.  18,  6,  cites  the  memorable  answer  of  Scipio  to  his  accuser, 
adding  *  fertur  etiam  oratio  quae  videtur  habita  eo  die  a  Scipione  et  qui  dicunt  cam 
non  veram  non  eunt  intitias  quin  haec  quidem  verba  fuerint,  quae  dixi,  Scipionis.* 
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This  speech  was  in  all  probability  forged  after  Cicero's  time ; 
at  least  his  words  seem  rather  to  imply  that  he  knew  of  no 
such  speech  than  that  a  conviction  of  its  spuriousness  had 
induced  him  to  ignore  its  existence. 

A  supposititious  speech  of  the  elder  Tib.  Gracchus,  in 
defence  of  his  father-in-law  on  th^  identical  occasion  above 
referred  to,  was  also  extant  in  Livy's  day.^  Possibly  both 
speeches  were  written  by  the  same  individual. 

In  the  case  of  the  apocryphal  orations  of  Servius  Sulpicius, 
Cicero  not  only  gives  the  name  of  the  reputed  author,  but 
adds  that  he  had  often  heard  from  the  living  lips  of  none 
other  than  Sulpicius  himself  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
consigning  his  thoughts  to  writing.^ 

Doubtless  many  similar  forgeries,  which  served  their  pur- 
pose as  political  pamphlets,  were  circulated  during  the  stirring 
times  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  but  the  merely 
ephemeral  interest  that  attached  to  most  documents  of  this 
kind  prevented  their  preservation.  The  brevity  of  such  pro- 
ductions, moreover,  made  no  exorbitant  demands  upon  the 
imagination  or  the  rhetorical  skill  of  the  forger,  and  if  the 
orator  to  whom  these  speeches  were  ascribed  did  not  possess 
a  strongly  marked  stylistic  individuality,  the  fraud  might  well 
have  escaped  detection  for  some  time.  Among  such  oratori- 
cal ^IrevSeTriypa^a  we  may  mention  the  alleged  replies  of 
Catiline  and  Antonius  to  Cicero's  speech  in  toga  Candida^ 
which  were  the  production  of  some  unknown  enemy  of 
Cicero.^ 

The  difficulty  of  palming  off  spurious  speeches  or  other  writ- 
ings upon  the  great  orators  of  the  Republic  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  why  we  hear  so  little  of  supposititious 
works  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  other  famous  speakers  of  the 

1  XXXVIII.  56,  2. 

^  Brut.  56,  205  Sulpicii  orationes  quae  feruntur,  eas  post  mortem  eius  scripsisse 
P.  Canutius  putatur,  aequalis  meus.  .  .  .  Ipsius  Sulpici  nulla  oratio  est  saepeqae 
ex  eo  audivi  cum  se  scribere  neque  consuesse  neque  posse  diceret;  Orat.  38,  132 
nihil  Sulpici. 

8  Cf.  Ascon.  Pedian.  in  tog.  cand.  p.  95  Or. :  feruntur  quoque  orationes  nomine 
illonim  (sc.  Catilinae  et  Antonii)  editacy  non  ab  ipsis  scdptae  sed  ab  Ciceronis 
obtrectatoribus  quas  nescio  an  satius  sit  ignorare. 
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day.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the  few  works  unjustly  at- 
tributed to  them,  we  can  never  be  positive  that  they  were 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  their  reputed  authors,  it  being 
equally  possible  that  they  represent  nothing  more  than  ordi- 
nary exercises,  such  as  were  produced  in  great  abundance  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  early  Empire. 

Among  the  speeches  of  Caesar,  extant  in  the  time  of  Sue- 
tonius, there  were  some  which  his  biographer  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  condemning  as  apocryphal,^  the  pro  Metello  and  the 
oratio  apud  milites  in  Hispania  being  cases  in  point. 

The  ancients  also  possessed  a  treatise  de  astrisy  which  is 
frequently  quoted  as  a  work  of  Caesar.^  The  citation  in 
Pliny  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  in  Greek. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  Suetonius  does  not 
mention  this  astronomical  work  in  the  list  of  the  dicta- 
tor's writings  creates  a  strong  presumption  that  it  bore 
Caesar's  name  unjustly.  Possibly,  as  has  been  conjectured, 
the  book  was  compiled  at  Caesar's  suggestion  by  some 
learned  Greek  (Sosigenes .?),  and  was  subsequently  handed 
down  under  his  name. 

Among  the  works  of  Cicero,  numerous  as  they  are,  there 
were  naturally  but  few  yjr€vS€7riypa(f>a  for  the  reason  given 
above.  In  the  extant  corpus  there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  speech, 
entitled  Pridie  qitam  in  exilium  iret,  which  is  certainly  not 
genuine,  though  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  excellent  Mss.^ 
Other  spurious  orations  of  Cicero  are  not  known  to  me,  for 
the  hypercritical  arguments  by  which  F.  A.  Wolf,  for  instance, 
endeavored  to  condemn  the  pro  Marcello  and  some  of  the 
Catilinarian  speeches  are  now  of  value  only  as  showing  to 
what  deplorable  aberrations  an  over-subtle  ingenuity  may  lead. 

*  Suet.  Caes.  55  orationes  quasdam  reliquit  inter  quas  temere  quaedam  feruntur. 

*  E^.  Plin.  N.  H.  index  to  Bk.  XVI 1 1,  ex  Tarutio  qui  graece  de  astris  scripsit, 
Caesare  dictatore,  qui  item;  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  16,  39;  Schol.  Luc.  Phars.  X.  185. 

*  The  statement  of  Fenestella,  refuted  by  Asconius,  p.  85  Or.,  that  Cicero  on 
one  occasion  defended  Catiline  against  Godius  may,  of  course,  have  been  based 
upon  a  supposititious  speech.  But  it  was  more  likely  a  mere  suasoria  which 
brought  the  orator  and  his  two  famous  enemies  into  close  contact.  Cicero's 
speech  in  Cass.  Dio  XLIV.  22-33  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  *  historical  ora- 
tions *  discussed  above,  and  is  in  all  probability  wholly  fictitious. 
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A  work  entitled  Chorographia;  cited  as  Ciceronian  by 
Priscian,^  was  in  my  judgment  also  a  forgery,  although 
Cicero  is  known  to  have  occupied  himself  with  geographical 
studies  about  the  year  59.2 

The  spuriousness  of  the  correspondence  between  Cicero 
and  Brutus  has,  beginning  with  Markland,  been  stoutly 
maintained  by  many  scholars,  but  the  genuineness  of  the 
fragmentary  collection  is  now,  I  believe,  almost  unanimously 
conceded.®  Even  the  lost  letter  which  Plutarch  *  cites  with 
the  proviso  e?  ttc/o  apa  r&v  yvr)<ri<ov^  ia-ri  has  been  shown  by 
Mommsen  to  be  free  from  objections.  The  letter  of  Brutus 
to  Atticus  (I.  17),  on  the  other  hand,  is  certainly  a  forgery, 
as  is  also  the  epistola  Ciceronis  ad  Octaviamim. 

The  paucity  of  supposititious  letters  in  Latin  literature  is, 
in  fact,  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  Greek  literary 
frauds  reach  their  culmination  in  the  field  of  epistolog^phy.^ 
This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  Romans 
lacked  the  motive  which  prompted  the  Greek  forgeries," 
although  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  were  many  more 
apocryphal  letters  in  existence  than  we  can  now  trace,  they 
having  perished  at  an  early  period,  either  because  they  pos- 
sessed no  intrinsic  value  or  because  their  spuriousness  was 
universally  recognized. 

Thus  Suetonius  tells  us  that  he  came  upon  some  elegies 
and  a  prose  letter  which  he  believed  were  unjustly  attributed 
to  Horace ;  and  tradition  has,  indeed,  preserved  no  trace  of 
them.® 

1 II.  267,  5. 

*  Cf.  ad  Att  II.  4,  6,  7,  9,  12,  14,  22. 

»  The  letter  of  Brutus  to  Cic.  (I.  16),  still  suspected  by  Teuffel-Schwabc,  §  188, 
4,  3,  seems  to  me  to  bear  all  the  marks  of  genuineness. 

*  Brut.  53. 

^  This  plural,  in  place  of  yn/jaiop,  seems,  however,  to  imply  that  there  were 
other  letters  of  Brutus  in  circulation  which  were  recognized  as  apocryphal  in 
Plutarch's  day. 

«  Class.  Stud.  pp.  64  ff.  T  Qass.  Stud.  p.  65. 

*  Suet.  Vita  Horat.,  p.  47  Rf.  :  venerunt  in  manus  meas  et  elegi  sub  titulo 
eius  et  epistola  prosa  oratione  quasi  commendantis  se  Maecenati  sed  utramqae 
falsam  puto.  Nam  elegi  vulgares,  epistola  etiam  obscura  quo  vitio  minime  tene- 
batur. 
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Finally,  I  mention  under  this  head  the  apocryphal  corre- 
spondence of  Seneca  and  St.  Paul,  comprising  fourteen 
letters.  They  were  forged  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
for  they  are  quoted  by  Hieronymus^  and  August inus.^  The 
idea  of  a  possible  friendly  intercourse  between  the  famous 
apostle  and  the  pagan  philosopher,  whose  ethical  doctrines 
seemed  to  present  so  many  points  of  contact  with  Christian 
teaching,  appealed  strongly  to  the  early  Church  fathers.  It 
was  this  that  originally  called  forth  the  forgery  and  at  the 
same  time  caused  it  to  be  handed  down. 

Passing  by  the  literary  fraud  which  some  pupils  of  Quin- 
tilian  practised  upon  their  teacher  by  publishing  under  his 
name  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric  which  they  compiled  from 
lecture-notes,^  we  conclude  our  survey  of  actual  forgeries  by 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  Disticha  Catonis,  Fulgentius,  and 
the  so-called  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis. 

The  Disticha  Catonis  were  a  collection  of  pithy  ethical 
maxims,  compiled  about  the  fourth  century,  to  which  the 
name  of  Cato  was  attached.  This  sturdy  Roman,  himself 
the  author  of  Praecepta  and  a  carmen  de  moribus^  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  moral  wisdom ;  his  name 
was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  collec- 
tion of  this  kind.  The  Disticha  Catonis  enjoyed  a  marvellous 
popularity  for  centuries,  being  translated  even  into  Greek 
prose,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Maximus  Planudes. 

Fabius  Planciades  Fulgentius  (c.  480-c.  550),  the  mythol- 
ogist  and  grammarian,  enjoys  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
being  the  only  Roman  writer,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  delib- 
erately manufactured  his  evidence  by  inventing  mythical 
auth9rs  and  illustrating  his  treatises  from  works  which 
never  existed.  Thus  Latin  literature  was  enriched  by  such 
legendary  titles  as  Crispinus'  Heraclea,  Q.  Fabius  Lucullus 

1  De  viris  ill.  c.  12. ,  «  Epist.  153. 

•  Quint.  I.  proocm.  7  duo  iam  sub  nomine  meo  libri  ferebantur  artis  rhetoricae 
neque  editi  a  me  neque  in  hoc  comparati.  namque  alterum  sermonem  per  biduum 
habitum  pueri  qiiibus  id  praestabatur,  exceperant,  alterum  pluribus  sane  diebus, 
quantum  notando  consequi  potuerant,  interceptum  boni  iuvenes,  sed  nimium 
amantes  mei  Umerarlo  editionis  honor e  vulgaverant. 
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epico  carmine,  Callimorphus  in  Pisaeis,  Antidamas  in  morali- 
bus  libris,  A  more  familiar  name  meets  us  in  Lucilius  comi- 
cus  (!)  in  a  play  Immolaria;  to  Fenestella  is  attributed  a  work 
entitled  Achaica,  and  the  austere  Tacitus  figures  as  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  Facetiae  I  Fulgentius  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  notorious  forger  Ptolomaeus  Chennus,  and 
Bentley  not  unjustly  styled  him  'homo  Malelae  germanis- 


simus. 


» 1 


But  by  far  the  most  noteworthy  forgeries  met  with  in 
Latin  literature  are  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  Trojan 
war  by  two  alleged  eye-witnesses,  Dictys  Cretensis  and  Dares 
Phrygius.  The  abiding  interest  that  attaches  to  these  pro- 
ductions is  not  due  to  any  stylistic  skill  or  to  an  unusual 
power  of  feigning  reality.  On  the  contrary,  their  underlying 
conception  is  incredibly  natve.  They  have,  however,  a  claim 
upon  our  interest,  because  well-nigh  all  the  information  which 
the  Middle  Ages  possessed  concerning  the  Trojan  expedition 
was  derived  from  these  sources.^  The  Homeric  epics  were 
unknown  to  Western  Europe  till  the  days  of  Petrarch,  to  whom 
Nicolaos  Sigeros  sent  a  Greek  Ms.  of  the  immortal  poems 
from  Constantinople.^ 

The  earlier  of  these  fictitious  narratives  is  that  of  Dictys. 
The  work  opens  with  a  prologue  in  which  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  discovery  of  these  ancient  docu- 
ments are  given  with  circumstantial  minuteness.* 

*  On  the  very  threshold  of  the  Dark  Ages  three  other  writers  followed  similax 
methods,  but  their  fabrications  are  so  grotesquely  absurd  that  a  mere  reference  to 
them  must  suffice.  I  allude  to  Aethicus  Ister,  the  anonymous  Ravennas,  and 
the  grammarian,  Virgilius  Maro.  The  last  mentioned,  to  cite  a  few  instances, 
quotes  as  his  authorities  such  names  as  Balapsidus,  Fassica  femina,  Mitterius 
Spaniensis,  and  Falanges  Lacedemonius !  These  impostors  probably  belong  to 
the  seventh  century.     Cp.  TeuflFel,  Rom.  Lit.*  §  497. 

2  H.  Dunger,  Die  Sage  des  trojan.  Krieges  in  den  Bearbeitungen  des  Mittel- 
alters  und  ihre  antiken  Quellen,  Dresden,  1869  ;  G.  Korting,  Dictys  und  Dares, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Troja  Sage,  Halle,  1874. 

*  G.  Voigt,  Wiederbel.  des  class.  Alterthums,  I.  49  f.;  P.  Nolhac,  Petrarque  et 
I'humanisme,  p.  323.  Petrarch,  as  may  be  remarked,  entertained  no  doubt  as  to 
genuineness  of  either  Dares  or  Dictys.     Cf.  P.  Nolhac,  op.  cit.,  p.  250. 

*  In  a  few  Mss.,  the  prologue  is  preceded  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Q.  Aradius 
RuHnus  (a  contemporary  of  Theodosius  I.)  by   one  L.    Septimius,  wherein  we 
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One  Dictys  of  Gnossos,  in  Crete,  learned  in  the  Phoenician 
tongue,  who  served  under  Idomeneus  and  Meriones,  was 
ordered  by  his  commanders  to  write  the  history  of  the  war 
(ut  annales  belli  Troiani  conscriberet).  Complying  with  this 
request,  he  composed  in  all  nine  (six)  books  on  linden  bark  and 
in  Phoenician  characters.  On  his  return  to  his  native  island, 
he  provided  that  these  memoirs  be  placed  in  a  tin  chest  (stanna 
arcula)  which  was  to  be  buried  with  him.  This  was  done. 
Thus  they  lay  concealed  for  over  a  thousand  years,  but  in  the 
13th  year  of  Nero's  reign  (66  a.d.),  an  earthquake  uncovered 
Dictys'  grave  and  exposed  the  chest  to  passers-by.  Some 
shepherds,  believing  that  it  contained  treasures  of  gold, 
carried  it  off,  but  on  discovering  that  the  box  contained  only 
linden  bark,  inscribed  with  mysterious  signs,  brought  their 
find  to  their  master,  a  certain  Eupraxides,  who  in  turn  handed 
it  over  to  the  governor  (consularis  ^)  of  the  island,  Rutilius 
Rufus.  This  official,  suspecting  that  the  documents  might 
contain  some  important  state  secrets,  took  them,  in  company 
with  Eupraxides,  to  Nero.  The  emperor,  immediately  recog- 
nizing the  handwriting  to  be  in  Punic  characters,  summoned 
skilled  interpreters  to  decipher  them,  and  on  learning  that 
these  were,  indeed,  the  memoirs  of  one  who  had  taken  a  per- 
sonal part  in  the  celebrated  conflict,  he  ordered  a  Greek  trans- 
lation to  be  made  of  these  'ephemerides,'  in  order  that  the 
true  story  of  the  Trojan  war  be  given  as  wide  a  circulation  as 
possible.^    A  copy  was  placed  in  the  Greek  library.    Euprax- 

are  told  that  the  Latin  history  is  but  a  translation  from  a  Greek  original  in  nine 
books,  of  which  the  last  four,  however,  had  been  epitomized  by  the  writer  into 
one  book.  The  letter  repeats,  barring  a  few  details,  the  contents  of  the  Prologue. 
The  long-standing  controversy,  whether  there  ever  existed  a  Greek  Dictys,  upon 
which  the  Septimius  version  was  based,  has  now  been  definitively  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  exhaustive  examination  of  F.  Noack,  Philol.  Suppl.  vol.  VI. 
(1893),  pp.  401-501,  where  also  the  extensive  bibliography  on  this  subject  is 
given  (esp.  p.  404). 

*  The  use  of  consularis  in  this  sense  does  not  occur  before  the  fourth  century, 
as  Joh.  Marquardt,  Rom.  Staatsverw.  I.  p.  549,  has  pointed  out,  and  therefore 
constitutes  a  terminus  post  quem  for  the  date  of  the  translation. 

2  One  •  should  have  supposed  that  this  object  would  have  been  more  easily 
attained  if  a  Latin  version  had  also  been  made,  but  in  that  case  Septimius  would 
have  had  no  motive  for  translating  these  annales  a  second  time ! 
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ides  was  honored  by  the  bestowal  of  Roman  citizenship  and 
sent  home  loaded  with  presents. 

The  narrative  of  Dictys  covers  the  whole  period  from  the 
birth  of  Paris  down  to  the  death  of  Ulysses.  Its  treatment 
is  strictly  pragmatic,  all  supernatural  agencies  being  rigidly 
excluded.^  It  departs  in  numerous  details  from  the  Homeric 
account  and  adds  many  particulars  not  met  with  in  our  extant 
sources.  The  whole  work,  in  fact,  gives  evidence  of  con- 
siderable learning  which  would  alone  suffice  to  assign  its 
composition  to  a  period  several  centuries  earlier  than  the 
Latin  version.  It  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of 
Hadrian  if  not  actually  written  in  that  of  Nero,  and  Nero's 
philhellenic  sympathies  may  well  have  welcomed  a  contempo- 
rary account  of  the  Trojan  war,  his  enthusiasm  blinding  him 
to  the  very  transparent  imposture. 

But  if  the  annales  of  Dictys,  in  spite  of  their  impossible 
framework,  must  after  all  be  regarded  as  a  respectable 
specimen  of  Hellenistic  erudition,  the  parallel  forgeries  of 
Dares  Phrygius,  entitled  'historia  de  excidio  Troiae,'^  stands 
without  a  rival  in  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  its  information 
and  in  the  narve  credulity  which  its  author  presumes  in  his 
readers.  The  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  however,  and 
the  writer's  repeated  asseverations  concerning  the  autoptic 
character  of  his  information  served  to  insure  to  it  an  even 
greater  popularity  than  the  matter-of-fact  account  of  Dictys  ; 
and  Dares  was  regarded  throughout  Byzantian  and  mediaeval 
times  as  a  trustworthy  and  authoritative  historian. 

The  unknown  translator,  blissfully  oblivious  of  the  anachro- 
nism, assumes  the  mask  of  none  other  than  Cornelius  Nepos, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sallustius  Crispus,  acquaints  us, 

*  This  was  done,  I  suspect,  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  author,  this  matter-of-fact  narrative  contrasting  strongly  with  the  many 
miraculous  features  of  the  Homeric  story,  or  else  the  Latin  translator  discarded 
all  instances  of  divine  intervention  in  the  original,  because  of  Christian  sympathies. 
The  former  explanation  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  the  more  likely. 

*  The  original  Greek  title  was  probably  *pv7/o  *IXm£j.  Cf.  Aelian  V.  H.  XI.  2. 
The  name  Dares  occurs  in  the  Iliad  (E  9)  as  a  priest  of  Hephaestos  :'^y  hi  ri% 
k»  Tp(b€(r(rt  AdpT^s  i<pv€ibi  AyiAvtav^  \  Ipei^s  *H<paurToto,  This  accounts  for  his 
partiality  to  the  Trojans,  while  Dictys  is  more  inclined  to  favor  the  Greeks. 
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in  the  manner  of  Dictys,  with  the  provenance  of  these 
precious  documents.  'Cum  multa  ago  Athenis  curiose  — 
so  runs  the  short  epistle  —  inveni  historiam  Daretis  Phrygii 
ipsius  manu  scriptam,  ut  titulus  indicat  quam  de  Graecis  et 
Troianis  memoriae  mandavit  quam  ego  summo  amore  com- 
plexus  continuo  transtuli.  Cui  nihil  adiciendum  vel  diminu- 
endum  rei  reformandae  causa  putavi,  alioquin  mea  posset 
videri.^  Optimum  ergo  duxi,  ita  ut  fuit,  vere  et  simpliciter 
perscripta,  sic  eam  ad  verbum  in  latinitatem  transvertere, 
ut  legentes  cognoscere  possent,  quomodo  res  gestae  essent ; 
utrumne  verum  magis  esse  existiment  quod  Dares  Phrygius 
memoriae  commendavit  qui  per  ipsum  tempus  vixit  et  mili- 
tavit,  cum  Graeci  Troianos  oppugnarent,  anne  Homero 
credendum,  qui  post  multos  annos  natus  est  quam  helium 
hoc  gestum  est.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  which  Dares 
imparts,  we  may  mention  that  the  war  lasted  exactly 
10  years,  6  months,  and  12  days;  as  many  as  676,000 
fought  on  the  Trojan  side,  while  the  Greek  army  numbered 
886,000  warriors!  The  twelfth  chapter,  perhaps  the  gem 
of  the  history,  contains  the  description  of  the  various  heroes 
and  heroines,  of  which  only  a  short  extract  can  be  given 
here:  'Helenam  similem  illis  formosam,  animi  simplicis, 
blandam,  cruribus  optimis,  notam  ('beauty-spot')  inter  duo 
supercilia  habentem,  ore  pusillo.  .  .  .  Priamum,  Troianorum 
regem  vultu  pulchro,  magnum,  voci  suavi,  aquilino  corpore. 
Hectorem  blaesum,  candidum,  crispum,  strabum,  pernicibus 
membris,  vultu  venerabili,  barbatum,  decentem,  bellicosum, 
animo  magno,  in  civibus  clementem,  dignum,  amore  aptum ! ' 

^  This  recalls  some  similar  phrases  in  Lucian*s  Vera  Historia,  e^.  c.  13 
To&rovs  4yi9  o^k  i0€affdfirip'  oiJ  yhp  6.<fiiKovro,  Alorep  oO  di  ypdy/zai  tAj  <p6(rets 
a^Cow  M\firi<ra,  l8  t^  fUm-oi  tX^^oj  a^Qv  oiJ/c  dv^pa^a,  fti>  ry  Kal  Arurrov 
96^,  26  S^Tis  8i  ravra  fiif  Tiare^ei  ourwj  ^x*****  *»'  *"o^*  'f*^  airrbs  ixetire  iipUrf' 
rot,  daerai  &i  d\ri$fj  \^u.  Cf.  also  Dares,  c.  12  Dares  Phrygius  qui  hanc  historiam 
scripsit,  ait  se  militasse  usque  dum  Troia  capta  est,  hos  se  vidisse,  partim  proelio 
interfuisse,  a  Dardanio  autem  audisse  qua  facie  et  natura  fuissent  Castor  et  Pollux. 
44  sicut  acta  diurna  indicant  quae  Dares  descripsit.  I  cannot  but  help  feeling 
that  this  *  Phrygian  Iliad '  must  have  been  unknown  to  Lucian,  for  he  would 
scarcely  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  holding  it  up  to  derision. 
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The  style  of  this  history  proves  it  to  be  later  than  the 
corresponding  translation  of  Septimius.  That  it  is  probably 
not  much  later  than  the  sixth  century  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  by  Isidorus,  who,  of  course,  has  no 
doubts  as  to  its  genuineness.^  As  for  the  date  of  the  Greek 
original,  we  have  a  terminus  ante  quem  in  the  citations  of 
Ptolomaeus  Chennus  (c.  100  a.d.)  and  Aelian,  V.  H.  XI.  2 
(c.  150). 

Of  the  two  Greek  narratives,  everything  points  to  the 
Dictys  as  the  earlier ;  in  fact,  the  Dares  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  out-Dictys  Dictys.  If  so,  this  will  be 
still  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  reign  of  Nero  as  the 
date  for  the  forged  Annales  of  the  Cretan  warrior. 

In  the  case  of  many  'sjtevSeTriypa^a  the  deceptive  label 
seems  not  to  have  been  attached  with  any  fraudulent  intent, 
nor  to  have  been  due  to  the  original  author.  To  this  category- 
belong  those  treatises  which  were  composed  in  the  rhetorical 
schools  of  the  Empire. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  of  these  school  exercises  is  the  so- 
called  Commentariolum  PetitioniSy  which  purports  to  be  a 
letter  of  Quintus  Cicero  to  his  brother,  the  layman  giving 
the  experienced  politician  some  gratuitous  advice  regarding 
the  proper  manner  of  conducting  a  campaign !  The  subject 
is  treated  in  the  stereotype  fashion  of  the  schools,  the  com- 
parative purity  of  the  language  alone  preventing  us  from 
dating  its  composition  later  than  the  Augustan  period.^ 

Equally  spurious  are  the  so-called  Invectiva  in  Tullium 
and  its  reply,  the  Invectiva  in  Sallustium,  Both  are  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  rhetorician,  who  made  use  of  the 

^  Orig.  I.  41  historiam  primus  apud  nos  Moyses  .  .  .  conscripsit,  apud gentiles 
vera  primus  Dares  Phrygitis  de  Graecis  et  Troianis  historiam  edidit  quam  in 
foliis  palmarum  ab  eo  conscriptam  esse  ferunt.  This  latter  statement  is  not  found 
in  the  extant  explanatory  epistle,  but  may  have  been  made  in  the  Greek  original. 
The /eruni  shows  that  Isidorus  followed  some  other  Latin  source.  TeufTel,  Rom. 
Lit  §  471,  4,  less  plausibly  assumes  an  inaccurate  reminiscence,  and  confusion 
with  the  libri  ex  philyra  or  tiliae  of  Dictys. 

'  The  spuriousness  of  this  pamphlet,  which  owes  its  preservation  to  its  incor- 
poration  as  a  letter  into  Cicero's  correspondence,  has  now  been  demonstrated  by 
Hendrickson,  Am.  Jour.  Phil.  XII.  (1892),  pp.  200-212. 
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polemical  literature  which  the  death  struggle  of  the  Republic 
called  forth.  The  prevalent  belief  as  to  hostile  feelings  which 
the  historian  entertained  for  the  orator  may  well  have  sug- 
gested the  composition  of  these  two  suasoriae.  Quintilian, 
who  quotes  the  Invectiva  in  Tullium  repeatedly,^  seems  not 
to  have  doubted  that  Sallust  was  its  author,  nor  did  Donatus 
or  Servius,^  and  Cicero's  alleged  reply  is  cited  as  genuine 
by  Diomedes.^  The  evidence,  however,  against  their  authen- 
ticity is  conclusive. 

Of  a  similar  provenance  are  a  speech  and  a  letter  Ad  Cae- 
sarem  senem  de  republican  which  afe  attributed  to  Sallust  in 
the  single  Ms.  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

But  in  none  of  these  apocryphal  writings  is  the  *  scholas- 
tic '  origin  so  manifest  as  in  the  so-called  Declamationes  which 
many  ancient  writers  attribute  to  Quintilian,*  the  Mss.  being 
anonymous.  The  extant  collection  consists  of  19  larger  and 
145  smaller  controversiae,  the  latter  being  all  that  remains 
of  388  pieces  known  to  the  ancients.  That  Quintilian  cannot 
have  been  their  author  is  now  all  but  universally  conceded, 
and  is  demonstrable  on  internal  and  external  grounds.  Quin- 
tilian himself  never  mentions  them;  their  contents  are  in 
numerous  cases  incompatible  with  unequivocal  utterances  in 
the  Institutio ;  finally,  the  language  itself  is  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  plurality  of  authorship,  and  is  at  variance  with  the 
style  of  the  great  rhetorician.^  These  controversiae  were 
originally  anonymous,  and  their  attribution  to  Quintilian  is  due 
to  some  error,  the  commanding  authority  of  the  celebrated 
rhetorician  drawing  to  himself,  like  some  magnet,  many  trea- 
tises of  a  rhetorical  nature.^ 

1 IV.  I.  68;  IX.  3,  89;'xi.  i,  24. 
«  Ad  Aen.  VI.  623. 
«  G.  L.  I.  387. 

*Trcb.  Poll.  XXX.  tyr.  4,  2;  Auson.  Proff.  Burd.  2,  15;  Servius  ad  Aen.  III. 
661;  Hieronymus  (4  times) ;  Pompeius;   Ennodius;  Isidorus;   Lactantius. 

*  Such  stylistic  resemblances  as  are  met  with  are  due  to  similarity  of  subject- 
matter  and  the  stereot3rpe  sameness  of  the  rhetorical  vernacular  of  the  schools. 
Cp.  my  Prolegomena  to  Tac.  Dial,  de  orat.  p.  Ix.  f. 

*  That  this  actually  happened  may  still  be  shown  in  the  case  of  the  scholia 
to  Horace,  attributed  to  Aero.     This  collection  was  compiled  between  the  6fUi 
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Anonymity  is,  in  fact,  responsible  for  the  great  majority  of 
'^cvh€Tri'^pa<f>a  in  Latin  literature.  In  some  instances  (i)  an 
erroneous  inference  or  conjecture,  based  upon  real  or  fancied 
resemblances,  either  in  subject-matter  or  stylistic  treatment, 
to  some  well-known  work,  has  caused  the  false  adscription ; 
in  other  cases  (2)  mere  accident  led  to  the  insertion  of  spurious 
writings  into  the  collection  of  some  famous  author,  the  orig- 
inal writer's  name  being  subsequently  overlooked  and  then 
lost ;  in  still  others,  finally,  (3)  anonymous  works  were  inten- 
tionally attributed  to  illustrious  writers  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  value  in  th^  eyes  of  the  public. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  causes  is 
furnished  by  the  list  of  Pseudo  Vergiliana,  such  as  the  Culex, 
Ciris,  Dirae,  Copa,  Catalepta,  Aetna,  the  elegies  on  Maecenas, 
Moretum,  and  Epigrammata.  Of  these  the  Culexy  though 
regarded  as  Vergilian  by  Lucan,  Martial,  Statius,  Suetonius, 
Nonius,  Donatus,  and  Servius,  is  unquestionably  suppositi- 
tious. The  Ciris  not  only  exhibits  many  Vergilian  reminis- 
cences, but  is  strongly  influenced  by  Ovid,  as  has  been 
recently  demonstrated.^  The  poem  entitled  Aetna  is  as  late 
as  the  age  of  Nero,  but  was  written  before  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  79  a.d.  Its  author  is  in  all  probability  identical 
with  the  Lucilius  to  whom  Seneca  addresses  his  Epistolae 
Morales  and  Naturales  Quaestiones.  The  arguments  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  other  Vergiliana  are  equally  strong, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Moretunty  which,  if  it  be 
not  a  translation  by  the  young  Vergil  of  the  Moretum  of  Par- 
thenius,  certainly  belongs  to  the  early  Augustan  era.  In  any 
case,  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  one  of  these 
poets  was  guilty  of  a  literary  forgery ;  and  the  same  applies 

and  eighth  centuries,  and  is  handed  down  anonymously  in  our  Mss.  Some 
scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  believing  the  extant  scholia  to  be  the 
original  work  of  the  famous  commentator,  attached  the  name  of  Aero  to  them. 
If  some  editor  had  designedly  attributed  a  collection  of  '  declamationes  *  to  Quin- 
tilian,  in  order  to  enhance  their  value  or  to  insure  their  wider  circulation,  some 
of  our  Mss.  would  in  all  likelihood  have  exhibited  Quintilian's  name  as  the 
author. 

^  See  the  excellent  discussion  of  C  Ganzenmiiller,  Fleck,  Jahrb.  SuppL  VoL 

XX.  (1894),  pp.  553-657- 
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to  the  author  of  the  Elegies  of  Pseudo-Horace  mentioned  by 
Suetonius. 

All  these  works  were  aSia-Trora,  when  philologians  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Augustan  poets.  Their  elegant 
versification,  their  classical  purity  of  diction,  the  palpable 
Vergilian  reminiscences  in  which  they  abound,  certain  vague 
traditions,  finally,  of  juvenile  poetic  effusions  on  the  part  of 
the  author  of  the  Aeneid,  —  all  conspired  to  render  Vergilian 
authorship  a  safe  inference.  This  corpus  Vefgilianum  was 
made  before  the  time  of  Suetonius,  for  in  his  vita  Vergilii 
(preserved  in  the  version  of  Donatus)  these  minor  poems  are 
quoted  as  genuine. 

The  corpus  Tibullianum  presents  another  instance,  the  ele- 
gies of  the  third  book  having  been  composed  by  one  Lygda- 
mus,  and,  although  their  author  makes  no  attempt  to  merge 
his  identity  into  that  of  Tibullus,  they  found  their  way  into 
an  edition  of  his  works  because  of  their  elegiac  character 
and  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  subject-matter.  The  Pane- 
gyricus  in  Messallam  was  probably  attributed  to  Tibullus, 
because  of  the  intimacy  which  was  known  to  have  existed 
between  the  poet  and  his  patron,  Messalla  Corvinus.^ 

Of  other  '^euSeTr/y/oa^a,  due  to  wrong  inferences,  I  mention 
the  Octavia  which,  for  want  of  better  shelter,  found  a  safe 
refuge  among  the  dramas  of  Seneca,  although  it  contains  an 
allusion  to  Nero*s  fall,  which  occurred  three  years  after 
Seneca's  death.  This  anachronism,  added  to  weighty  internal 
reasons,  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  apocryphal  character.  The 
fact  that  Seneca  himself  appears  in  the  play  may  possibly 
have  facilitated  its  false  adscription.^    There  remain  to  be 

*  Many  scholars,  including  even  Teuffel,  Rom.  Lit.*  §  245,  4,  have  attempted 
to  account  for  the  composite  character  of  the  collection  by  supposing  that  it  was 
designed  to  include  the  poetical  effusions  of  a  literary  circle  which  centred  about 
Messalla.   I  have  never  been  able  to  sec  the  slightest  warrant  for  such  an  assumption. 

^  The  question  as  to  Seneca's  authorship  of  the  other  tragedies  that  bear  his 
name,  which  Bemhardy  and  others  so  confidently  denied,  is  now  justly  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Whether,  however,  the  Hercules  Oetaeus  is  at  least  partly 
spurious  is  quite  another  problem,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  I  agree  with 
those  who  believe  that  the  second  part  has  been  tampered  with.  Perhaps  the 
original  was  lost,  the  extant  portion  being  a  later  restoration. 
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enumerated  Pseudo-Asconius  in  Verrent,  Pseudo-Caesius  Bas- 
sius  de  metris,  the  Pseudo-Frontinus,  which  forms  the  fourth 
book  of  the  genuine  Strategemata,  but  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  an  epitome  of  Valerius  Maximus,  and  the  XVIth 
satire  of  luvenal  which  is  pronounced  spurious  by  the  scholiast.^ 
Examples  of  the  second  class  seem  to  be  rare,  the  false 
titles  being  due  to  the  fact  that  some  writings  were  handed 
down  in  codices  miscellanei.  In  such  cases  the  title  that  pre- 
ceded caused  the  loss  of  one  which  followed.  I  believe  the 
Orthograpkia  of  Apuleius  and  some  of  the  spurious  poems 
in  the  Latin  Anthology  to  be  instances  in  point.  Another 
example  I  recognize  in  the  three  epitaphs  which  are  attributed 
respectively  to  the  old  poets,  Naevius,  Plautus,  and  Pacuvius.^ 
But  as  all  these  are  generally  regarded  as  genuine,^  they  can- 
not be  dismissed  quite  so  briefly,  for  these  epitaphs  are  no 
more  authentic  than  the  well-known  lines  on  the  tomb  of 
Shakespeare.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  intrinsically  improbable 
that  all  these  early  poets  were  alike  so  solicitous  about  a 
proper  sepulchral  inscription  that  they  took  care  to  compose 
it  themselves.  Plautus  probably  died  in  Rome ;  of  Naevius 
this  is  doubtful ;  Pacuvius  certainly  ended  his  days  in  far-off 
Tarentum.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Varro  took  the  pains 
to  collect  these  epitaphs  t    Cicero,  it  is  true,  cites  the  epitaph 

*  *  Ista  a  plcrisque  exploditur  ct  dicitur  non  esse  luvenalis.'  The  remaining 
satires  —  vel  invito  Ribbeckio  —  I  believe  to  be  genuine. 

^  Gell.  N.  A.  I.  24  trium  poetarum  illustrium  epigrammata  Cn.  Nacvii,  Plautii, 
M.  Pacuvii  quae  ipsi  fecerunt  et  incidenda  sepulchro  suo  reliquerunt.  Epigramma 
Naevii  .  .  .  1  mm 6r tales  mor Idles  si  foret  fas  Jlfre  \Jlerent  divae  Caminae  Nae^ 
vium  poctam  \  Itdque  pdstquam  est  drchi  trdditus  thesduro  \  obliti  sunt  Romae 
loquier  lingud  Latina.  .  .  .  Plauti  quod  dubitassemus  an  Plauti  foret  nisi  a 
M.  Varrone  positum  esset  in  libro  de  poetis  primo :  postquam  est  mortem  aptus 
Plautus  comoedia  luget  \  Scaena  est  deserta^  dein  A'isus,  Ludus  locusque  \  Et 
Humeri  innumeri  simul  omnes  conlacrimarunt.  .  .  .  Pacuvii  :  Adulescens  tamen 
etsi  prdperas  te  hoc  sdxum  rogat  \  Ut  sese  aspicias^  deind^  quod  seriptum  est  Ugas  :  \ 
Hie  sunt poetae  Pdcuvi  Marci  sita  \  Ossa.    kdc  volebam  nescius  ne  esses.      Vale. 

*  The  epigram  of  Naevius,  e^.  is  said  by  Sellar,  the  Roman  Poets  of  the  Repub- 
lic, p.  55,  to  be  *  the  most  favorable  specimen  of  his  style ';  the  simple  and  pathetic 
grandeur  of  the  lines  of  Pacuvius  caused  Bucheler,  Rhein.  Mus.  XXXVII.  521, 
to  espouse  their  cause;  and  of  the  Plautus  epitaph  Ritschl,  Parerga,  p.  41, 
remarks :  *  et  circa  ipsum  vitae  finem  epigramma  factum  esse  sepulchro  inciden- 
dum  veri  satis  est  simile.* 
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of  Ennius,^  in  elegiac  verse,  which  fact  is  alone  sufficient  to 
condemn  it,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  those 
under  discussion,  although  he  had  every  reason  to  quote  them. 
Again,  the  epitaphs  in  Gellius  do  not  conform  either  in  style 
or  contents  to  the  contemporary  sepulchral  inscriptions  that 
have  been  preserved,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  of 
Pacuvius.^  Now,  Varro  is  known  to  have  written  a  work 
entitled  Imagines^  which  contained  seven  hundred  illustra- 
tions of  famous  men,  to  which  he  added  suitable  epigrams. 
At  a  later  period  an  epitome  of  this  was  made,  with  the 
illustrations  omitted.  But  the  epigrams  having  once  been 
detached,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  they  were  sub- 
sequently regarded  as  genuine  productions ;  nothing,  further, 
is  more  likely  than  that  the  epitaphs  which  Gellius  cites 
from  Varro  were  found  in-  this  very  collection  ^  But  apart 
from  these  considerations,  there  are  weighty  internal  grounds 
which  prove  the  Plautus  and  Naevius  epitaphs,  at  least,  to  be 
apocryphal/^  which  fact  necessarily  involves  the  spuriousness 
of  that  on  Pacuvius,  though  otherwise  free  from  objections, 
since  all  these  epigrams  are  unquestionably  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  source. 

The  lines  on  Naevius  breathe,  indeed,  a  sublime  self- 
assurance  Cplenus  superbiae  Campaniae'),  which  seems  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  poet ;  nevertheless  he  cannot 
well  have  made  the  sweeping  statement  attributed  to  him, 
for  the  following  reason.  Naevius  still  witnessed  the  aKyJi 
of  Plautus.  Now  the  sympathetic  reference  to  the  old  poet, 
which  Plautus  goes  out  of  his  way  to  insert  in  a  passage  of 
the  Miles  Gloriosus,*  certainly  implies  friendly  relations  be- 

*  Tusc.  Disp.  I.  15,  34:  loquor  de  principibus  quid  poetae?  Nonne  post  mor- 
tern  nobilitari  volunl  ?  Unde  ergo  illud  ?  AspiciU^  o  cives^  senis  Enni  imaginU 
formam,  \  Hie  vestrum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum.  \  Nemo  me  dacrumis  de' 
coret  nee  funera  Jletu  \  Faxit,     Cur?  volito  vivos  per  or  a  virum.  \ 

«  Cp.  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Rom.  Lit.'*  §  115,  2. 

•  Gellius,  indeed,  quotes  the  Plautus  epitaph  from  Varro*s  de  poetis,  but  why 
should  it  not  have  been  repeated  there?  The  epitaph  on  Homer  is  cited  directly 
from  Varro's  de  imaginibus  by  the  same  Gellius  (III.  ii,  6). 

^  v.  211  6s  columnatdm  poetae  esse  fnaudivi  b4rbaro  |  quo(  bini  custddes 
temper  t6tis  hdris  6ccubant. 
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tween  them  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Naevius  could  have  so  completely  ignored  his  younger  con- 
temporary by  asserting  '  obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  lingua 
Latina.'  Clearly  this  epitaph  belongs  to  a  later  period, 
namely,  that  of  Varro  and  Horace,  who  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  the  old  poet  was  then  greatly  admired  and  in  every- 
body's hands.^ 

But  the  lines  ascribed  to  Plautus  are  open  to  even  weightier 
objections.  For  not  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  the  use  of  the 
hexameter,^  introduced  in  Latin  literature  in  the  Annales  of 
Ennius,  I  contend  that  the  phrase  'numeri  innumeri*  cannot 
have  been  penned  by  Plautus.  It  unquestionably  owes  its 
origin  to  a  time  when  the  marvellous  metrical  skill  of  the 
poet  was  no  longer  understood  or  appreciated.  This  is  true 
however,  of  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  the  contempo- 
raries of  Varro,^  who  can  certainly  not  be  credited  with  more 
enlightened  views  on  the  subject  than  the  poet  whom  Ovid 
styled  *numerosus.'  • 

Of  the  third  class  of  yjr€vS€7riypa(f>a  rendered  possible  by 
anonymity,  in  which,  however,  fraudulent  designs  undoubtedly 
played  some  part,  the  most  interesting  illustration  is  furnished 
by  the  large  number  of  supposititious  comedies  of  Plautus, 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Varro.  As  Ritschl  long  ago 
showed,  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic  witnessed  a 
revival  of  interest  in  this  all  but  forgotten  idol  of  the  people ; 

*  Ep.  II.  I,  53  Naevius  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret  |  quasi  recens  ? 

'  It  is  highly  probable,  as  Ritschl  I.e.  suggests,  that  it  was  the  use  of  this 
metre  which  tempted  Gellius  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  epitaph. 

^  Cic.  Orat.  55,  184  at  comicorum  senarii  ...  sic  saepe  sunt  abiecti  ut  non- 
numquam  vix  in  eis  numerus  et  versus  intellegi  possit.  Hor.  A.  P.  270  at  vestri 
proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et  |  laudavere  sales.  In  the  time  of  Quintilian  this 
metrical  obtuseness  had  already  reached  such  a  point  that  he  can  say  (X.  I,  99) 
even  of  the  versification  of  Terence  *plus  adhuc  habitura  gratiae  si  intra  versus 
trimetros  stctissent '  and  Priscian,  de  metris  Terent. ,  reflecting,  as  usual,  much 
earlier  sources,  caps  the  climax  by  the  statement  '  quosdam  vel  abnegare  esse  in 
Terentii  comoediis  metra  vel  ea  quasi  arcana  quaedam  et  ab  omnibus  doctis  semota 
sibi  solis  esse  cognita  confirmare.'  If  this  was  the  view  taken  of  the  metres  in 
Terence,  one  can  well  imagine  the  perplexity  of  these  critics  on  being  confronted 
with  the  variegated  versification  in  Plautus.  This  erroneous  notion  was  not  ex- 
ploded till  the  appearance  of  Bentley^s  famous  Schediasma  de  metris  Terentianis. 
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for  while  the  popularity  of  scenic  performances  had  not 
abated,  the  productivity  of  comic  playwrights  had  ceased. 
In  this  perplexity,  the  domini  gregis^  or  managers  of  the  day, 
to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  populace,  had  recourse  to  the 
plays  of  Plautus,  which  to  the  younger  generation  represented 
so  many  'novae  fabulae.'  But  Plautus,  like  Lope  de  Vega, 
Cervantes,  and  Shakespeare  in  modern  times,  was  extremely 
negligent  as  to  what  became  of  the  children  of  his  brain.^ 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a  Roman  poet  relinquished 
all  rights  to  his  plays,  after  they  had  been  accepted  and 
paid  for.^  Thus  it  naturally  happened  that  the  name  of  the 
original  author  was  in  many  cases  lost  sight  of.  Now  the 
domini  gregis  of  the  first  century,  finding  a  large  number  of 
anonymous  plays,  did  not  scruple  to  attach  the  name  of  the 
famous  playwright  to  many  of  them,  in  order  to  insure  a  favor- 
able reception  for  the  play  at  the  outset ;  in  other  instances 
the  authorship  of  Plautus  may,  however,  have  been  justly 
assumed.  When  the  pinacographic  labors  of  critics,  which 
culminated  in  the  work  of  Varro,  were  directed  to  Plautus,  no 
fewer  than  130  comedies  were  found  bearing  his  name,  but 
of  these  Varro  recognized  but  21  (respectively  40)  as  genuine. 
The  others  had  been  attributed  to  him  either  with  the  intent 
to  deceive  or  owing  to  erroneous  conjectures.  But  this 
eminently  plausible  explanation  of  the  existence  of  so  many 
Pseudo-Plautine  comedies  is  not  the  one  given  by  Gellius 
(III.  3),  in  the  locus  classicus  on  the  subject.  We  there  read 
the  following :  in  eodem  libro  (sc.  de  comoediis  Plautinis)  M. 
Varronis  id  quoque  scriptum  Plautium  fuisse  quempiam 
poetam  comoediarum.  [Cuius  Plautii]  quoniam  fabulae  *  Plauti  * 
inscriptae  forent,  acceptas  esse  quasi  Plautinas,  cum  essent 
non  a  Plauto  Plautinae  sed  a  Plaiitio  Plautianae.  Ritschl  ^ 
could  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  statement,  and  since 
M.  Hertz*  drew  attention  to  a  painter,  M.  Plautius,  mentioned 

*  Cf.  Hor.  Ep.  II,  I,  175  (Plautus)  gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere, 
post  hoc  I  securus  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

*  Cp.  K.  Dziatzko,  Autor-  und  Verlagsrecht  im  Alterthum,  in  Rhein.  Mus. 
XLIX.  (1894),  pp.  559-577- 

*  Parerga,  p.  95.  *  De  Plautio  poeta  et  pictore,  Bresl.  Prooem.  1867. 
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by  Pliny  (N.  H.  XXXV.  10,  37,  115),  whom  he  identified 
with  the  alleged  comedian,  no  one  has  doubted  the  tnist- 
worthy  character  of  the  information  in  Gellius.  But  if  so 
prolific  a  poet  by  that  name  ever  existed,  it  were  passing 
strange,  that  we  should  know  so  little  about  him,^  and  that 
even  Pliny  did  not  add  a  word  about  his  poetical  achieve- 
ments as  well,  conceding  the  two  to  have  been  the  same.^ 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  this  namesake  in  the 
genitive,  so  to  speak,  to  have  written  but  few  comedies,  then 
the  large  number  of  Pseudo-Plautine  plays  is  not  fully 
accounted  for,  on  this  hypothesis. 

I  feel  convinced  that  scholars  have  advocated  the  accept- 
ance of  Gellius'  statement,  chiefly  because  they  believed  that 
its  rejection  would  involve  a  fraudulent  act  on  the  part  of 
Varro,  the  source  of  Gellius.  But  this  alternative  does  not 
exist,  for  the  very  passage  of  Varro  under  discussion  seems 
to  me  quite  unintelligible,  unless  we  regard  it  as  a  criticism 
of  Varro  himself^  of  the  supposition  of  some  earlier  scholar. 
This  philologian,  whom  I  am  inclined  to  believe  was  none 
other  than  Varro's  teacher,  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  confronted  with 
the  perplexing  problem  of  more  than  100  spurious  plays 
of  Plautus,  and  not  aided,  as  Varro  was,  by  valuable  stylistic 
criteria,  may  well  have  taken  refuge  in  the  hypothesis  of  a 
writer  Plautius,  and  in  the  course  of  his  writings  probably 
spoke  oi  fabulae  Plautinae  as  if  applicable  to  both.  This 
Varro  in  the  excerpt  of  Gellius  refutes ;  the  possibility,  how- 

1  When  both  Ritschl  and  Hertz  endeavor  to  meet  this  objection  by  saying  that 
there  are  a  great  many  authors  known  to  us  only  by  name,  they  forget  that  in  the 
cases  mentioned  by  them  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  writers  ever  had 
any  real  importance,  which  would  not  be  true  of  the  author  of  so  many  pla3rs  as 
Plautius  must  have  composed. 

^  I  cannot  admit  that  Hertz  has  been  even  moderately  successful  in  establish- 
ing the  identity.  The  name  Plautius  is  not  rare.  We  even  know  of  one  Novius 
Plautius,   also   an   artist,  and  a   contemporary   of  Plautus.     Cf.  Mueller,  Arch. 

§  I73»n.4. 

•  Ritschl,  Parerga,  p.  95,  indeed,  says  that  one  may  safely  credit  Gellius  with 
the  ability  to  distinguish  Varronian  criticism  of  another  from  Varro's  own  state- 
ment. This  seems  to  me  to  be  begging  the  question.  The  excerpting  Gellius  is 
extremely  negligent  and  not  free  from  misinterpretation,  as  Ritschl  himself  admits, 
e.^.  pp.  87,  107. 
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ever,  of  a  confusion  on  account  of  the  same  genitive  termina- 
tion of  Plautus  and  Plautius,  he  of  course  admitted.^ 

Such  then  are  the  principal  ylr€vS€7rlypa<f>a  in  Roman 
literature  and  the  causes  that  are  mainly  responsible  for 
them.  Clear  instances  of  literary  forgery,  pure  and  simple, 
are  not  many ;  intentional  false  adscriptions  by  others  than 
the  authors  of  the  works  themselves  we  found  to  be  some- 
what more  numerous  ;  by  far  the  large  majority  of  suppositi- 
tious writings  was  due  to  anonymity,  the  deceptive  label  being 
directly  attributable  to  three  causes. 

There  still  remain  a  few  apocryphal  treatises  which  could 
not  properly  be  included  under  any  of  the  heads  so  far 
dealt  with.  I  refer  to  ylr€vSe7riypa<f>a  due  to  homonymity  and 
pseudonym  ity. 

To  the  former  category  belong  such  treatises  as  the  '  de 
iure  pontificiOi  which  both  Gellius  (I.  12,  14)  and  Nonius 
(p.  518)  ascribe  to  the  ancient  annalist,  Fabius  Pictor, 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  some  obscure 
namesake. 

The  poet  Ennius  was  credited  with  the  composition  of  a 
number  of  grammatical  treatises  ;  but  these  were  written  by 
a  younger  Ennius,  as  Suetonius  happens  to  inform  us.^ 

The  same  grammarian  is  probably  meant,  and  not  the  old 
poet,  who  is  said  by  Isidorus,  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius  0, 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  stenography.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  the  author  of  the  Annales  ever  devoted 
his  time  and  attention  to  a  matter  of  this  kind,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  need  of  a  shorthand  system  was  felt  at  a  period  in 
which  Roman  oratory  had  as  yet  not  assumed  an  artistic  form 
or  an  intrinsic  importance. 

Pseudonymity,   finally,   extremely  rare    even   among  the 

^  L,  L.  VIII.  36,  p.  419  Sp.  dissimile  Plautus  et  Plautius,  commune  et  huius 
Plauti  et  Macci,  and  cf.  Ritschl,  Parerga,  p.  25,  note.  Varro,  however,  according 
to  Charisius  I.  15,  p.  59  K.  expressly  advocated  double  *i'  for  the  genitive  of 
nouns  in  iusy  a  usage  which  seems  not  to  be  earlier  than  Propertius.  Cp.  Neue, 
Lat.  Formenl.  I.  p.  85  ff,  91. 

*  de  gram,  et  rhet  i  (p.  100  Rf.)  quod  nonnulli  tradunt  duos  libros  de  litteris 
syllabisque,  item  de  metris  ab  eodem  Ennio  editos,  iure  arguit  L.  Cotta  non  poetae 
$ed posterioris  Enni  esse  cuius  etiam  de  augurandi  disciplina  volumina  feruntur. 
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Greeks,^  is  practically  unknown  in  Roman  Literature.  I  am 
able  to  mention  but  two  instances  that  may  possibly  come 
under  this  head. 

In  the  schol.  Bob.  (p.  268  Or.)  to  Cicero's  speech  pro 
Plancio,  there  occurs  this  passage :  extat  autem  libellus 
eiusdem  Ciceronis  qui  ita  inscribitur  Edictum  L.  Racilii,  trib. 
pleb.  quod  sub  nomine  ipsius  inscripsit  in  invectionem  P. 
Clodii.  But  in  view  of  the  many  open  attacks  which  Cicero 
made  upon  his  inveterate  enemy,^  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  he  would  at  any  time  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  adopt 
as  a  nom  de  plume  the  name  of  one  of  his  stanchest  sup- 
porters and  admirers.  This  Edictum  was  probably  a  rhetor- 
ical school  exercise. 

The  other  example  is  taken  from  Spartianus,  Vita  Hadriani, 
16,  I,  who  writes  as  follows :  famae  Celebris  tam  cupidus 
fuit,  ut  libros  vitae  suae  scriptos  a  se  libertis  suis  litteratis 
dederit,  ut  eos  suis  nominibus  publicarent.  nam  et  Phlegontis 
libri  Hadriani  esse  dicuntur.  But  this  latter  pseudonym  seems 
to  have  been  an  open  secret ;  at  all  events,  the  biography  is 
repeatedly  cited  by  Spartianus  under  the  emperor's  name. 

Many  other  literary  frauds  in  Latin,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
any  importance,  including  extensive  interpolations,  forged 
inscriptions,  and  restorations  of  lacunae,  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  do  not,  therefore,  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

1  Qass.  Stud.,  p.  71  f. 

^  Cf.  esp.  ad  Quint,  frat.  II.  I,  3  postea  Racilius  de  privatis  me  primum  sen- 
tentiam  rogavit.  multa  feci  verba  de  toto  furore  latrocinioque  P.  Codii,  eum 
tamquam  reum  accusavi  multis  et  secundis  admarmurationibus  cuncti  senatus 
.  .  .  furebat  (sc.  Clodius)  a  Racilio  se  contumaciter  urbaneque  vexatum  .  .  .  de 
tribunis  pleb.  longe  optimum  Racilium  habemus. 
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AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


WiLLiAMSTOWN,  Mass.,  July  lo,  1894. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  4.15  p.m., 
in  Hopkins  Hall,  by  the  President,  Professor  James  M.  Gamett,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth, 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  presented  the  following  report :  — 

I.  The  Executive  Committee  has  elected  as  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation :  — 

E.  C.  Adams,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
W.  A.  Adams,  Instructor  in  German,  Yale  University. 

E.  H.  Atherton,  Master  of  the  Girls*  Latin  School,  Boston. 

Francis  K.  Ball,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

William  N.  Bates,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Harvard  University. 

C.  H.  Beeson,  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  of  Indiana. 

Robert  W.  Blake,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  Greek,  College  of  New  Jersey. 

George  W.  Botsford,  Professor  of  Greek,  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia. 

C.  F.  Brusie,  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  Sing  Sing,  N.Y. 

C.  T.  Copeland,  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Harvard  University. 

J.  H.  Dillard,  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University. 

A.  Judson  Eaton,  Professor  of  Latin,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

W.  A.  Eckels,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ripon  College. 

Homer  J.  Edmiston,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Cornell  University. 

F.  W.  Ellis,  Professor  of  Greek,  Washburn  College,  Topeka. 

A.  H.  Evans,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Gushing  Academy,  Ashburnbam,  Mass. 
Jos.  R.  Ewing,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
George  A.  H.  Eraser,  Professor  of  Latin,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 
Clarence  W.  Gleason,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,   Roxbury  Latin  School, 

Boston. 
Frank  P.  Graves,  Professor  of  Qassical  Philology,  Tufls  College. 
Charles  B.  Gulick,  Ph.D. 

W.  D.  Hooper,  Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages,  University  of  Georgia. 
F.  H.  Howard,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Colgate  University. 
J.  H.  Howard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Indiana. 
J.  Corrin  Hutchinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Arthur  J.  Leacock,  A.M.,  Wilbraham  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston. 
Grace  H.  Macurdy,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Vassar  College. 
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Maurice  \V.  Mather,  Ph.D. 

John  Morris,  Instructor  in  English  and  German,  University  of  Georgia. 

William  Bishop  Owen,  Tutor  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago. 

M.  M.  Ramsey,  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages,  Columbian  University. 

Robert  L.  Sanderson,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Harvard  University. 

Professor  H.  Schmidt- Wartenberg,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Chicago. 

E.  D.  Scott,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Cheshire  Academy,  Conn. 

Emily  James  Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard  College. 

Alice  Walton,  Ph.D.,  37  West  49th  Street,  New  York  City. 

H.  D.  Wild,  Professor  of  I^tin,  WUliams  College. 

2.  The  Association  has  received  invitations  to  send  delegates  to  the 
tenth  session  of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  to  be  held  at  Geneva  in 
September,  and  to  the  tenth  session  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Americanists,  to  be  held  at  Stockholm  in  August,  1894.  Professor  B.  I. 
Wheeler,  who  was  requested  to  act  as  delegate  to  the  first  named  gather- 
ing, was  subsequently  compelled  to  abandon  his  intention  of  attending  as 
a  representative  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  Transactions  for  1893,  and  the  Proceedings  containing  the 
report  of  the  session  at  Chicago,  were  issued  in  June.  Separate  copies  of 
the  Proceedings  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Publishers. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  has  resolved  to  increase  for  one  year  at 
least  the  percentage  paid  to  the  publishers  for  issuing  the  publications 
of  the  Association.  Since  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company 
was  made  (in  1891)  the  publishers  have  received  20  %  of  all  sales.  During 
1894-95  they  will  receive  25  %. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee,  recognizing  the  value  of  a  bibliography 
of  the  work  done  each  year  by  members  of  the  Association,  has  voted 
that,  beginning  with  1894,  the  Secretary  keep  a  record  of  all  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  published  by  the  members,  and  that  a  report  be  made  by 
him  at  each  regular  annual  meeting,  which  report  may  be  printed  in  the 
Proceedings. 

Professor  Smyth  then  made  his  report  as  Treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
cution,  for  the  year  1893-94  :  — 

receipts. 

Balance  from  1892-93 $1206.24 

Fees  and  Arrears $1113.00 

Sales  of  Transactions 141.07 

Authors'  Offprints 9.00 

Dividends  Central  N.  E.  &  Western  R.R 6.00 

Interest 24.12 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 1293.19 

^2499^3 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  (Voi.  XXIV.)      .    .    .     $1118.70 
Balance  on  Transactions  and  Proceedings  (Vol.  XXIII.)       40.00 

Salary  of  Secretary 250.00 

Postage 48.64 

Expressage 2.50 

Stationery  and  Job  Printing 41  •47 

Binding 2.00 

Incidental 8.84 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year $1512.15 

Balance  July  7, 1894 987.28 

$249943 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  membership  dues  still 
outstanding  for  1892-93  are  I221 ;  for  the  years  previous  to 
i892-93>  ^348. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  Professors  Lodge  and  Sihler  to  audit 
the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun.  At  this  time  there  were 
about  fifty  members  present.  At  subsequent  meetings  the  number 
was  somewhat  larger. 

I.  The  Song  of  the  Arval  Brothers :  The  Manes  worship  in  the 
Aryan  Period,  by  Professor  Edwin  W.  Fay,  of  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  this  paper  was  presented  by  Professor 
G.  Lodge,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

An  adequate  interpretation  of  this  monument  does  not  exist.  The  Romans 
seem  not  to  have  understood  its  meaning  themselves,  as  they  did  not  understand 
the  somewhat  more  archaic  'Carmen  Saliare^  (Hor.  Ep.  2.  i.  85, Quint.  I.  6.  40). 
We  know  from  the  inscription  in  which  these  words  occur  that  the  priests  read 
the  words  Hbellis  accepHs,  and  we  can  infer  not  only  that  the  hymn  was  liable  to 
palaeographic  variations,  but,  as  Henzen  infers  (Acta  Fratrum  Arvalium,  p.  33),  that 
the  books  were  used  because  the  words  were  unintelligible  to  the  priests.  In  the 
original  inscription,  dating  from  the  time  of  Elagabalus,  each  verse  of  the  hymn 
is  repeated  three  times  with  numerous  epigraphic  variants,  representing  perhaps 
prior  manuscript  variants. 

I  present  the  text  of  the  hymn,  indicating  the  variants  from  Merry  in  his 
Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry. 

enos  lases  iuvate, 

ne  veiuer  vemarmar  neve  lue  rue,  etc. 

sin{{)  simurrere  in  pleores  sins  incur  ^ 

satur  fu  fere  mars  limen  saiUs)  sta  herher 
semunis  alternei  advoca  pit  conctos  ||  advocapit, 

enos  marmor  iuvaio 
triumpe. 
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This  I  translate  as  follows:  Now  ancestors  aid  us.  Let  there  be  no  eril 
famine,  nor  evil  death  to  rush  upon  more  of  us  (?).  Have  thy  fill  fierce  death. 
On  the  shore  of  the  sea  pause  O  Fever,  My  enemies  other  where  summon  to 
another  land,  all  of  them.    Now  let  death  aid  us,  etc. 

This  interpretation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  hymn  is  a  totemic 
charm  against  fever,  and  I  shall  presently  compare  it  with  a  similar  charm  from 
the  Atharva  Veda.  First  I  proceed  with  an  etymological  commentary  on  the  hymn. 
Vs,  I.  Lasts.  *  hearth-gods,*  'ancestors.*  I  compare  ist  Grk.  6n\do--Ttap 
*  avenging  spirit.'  In  connection  with  the  appeal  to  the  Lares  to  ward  off  sick- 
ness I  note  Soph.  Trach.  1235  ^^  d\curr6p<ap  poatiPt  where  sickness  seems  to  be 
a  visitation  of  the  d\da-TOp€s,  It  is  fair  to  identify  in  the  above  appeal  Lasts 
with  Afars  and  berbtr^  the  gods  of  disease,  with  the  diseases.  The  Lares  were 
'gibbering  ghosts*  (cf.  Od.  X  43):  Lat  lascivus  'jolly*  derives  from  'noby.' 
Grk.  Xd^jcw*  'shriek,*  'howl*  is  another  congener,  and  so  is  Sk.  Vr^-j,  same 
meaning.  The  Rnsa^  the  Vedic  mythic  stream  between  the  lower  world  and 
the  earth,  and,  in  Mahabharata,  the  lower  world,  is  perhaps  also  a  congener,  i.e. 
'  ghost-river,'  by  which  the  gibbering  ghosts  sit  On  the  primitiveness  of  the 
Manes  worship  I  shall  speak  below. 

In  ve-luer  (vs.  2)  we  may  recognize  a  rhotacized  Itus  ■\-  the  pejorative  ve- ; 
cf.  O.  MflUer,  Praef.  ad.  Festum,  p.  34,  N.  3 :  "  Belues  (in  a  gloss  ascribed  to 
Verrius),  egestas  quae  soUt  contingere  per  vastiiatem^  in  his  belues  scriptufn 
puto  pro  velueSj  i.e.  velues  dictum  ut  veiovis,^^  The  rhotacism  is  difficult,  however, 
unless  we  assume  an  -es-  stem,  gen.  *luer-is,  working  back  to  a  nom.  luer,  cf.  arbor 
II  arbos,  gen.  arbor-is.     Ve-marmar  would  then  be  also  a  pejorative  compound. 

Another  possible  reading  for  vs.  2  is  ff^  Beluae  rue  (i.e.  %  for  -em)  arma{?s) 
sin{f)<,  sincurrere  in  pleores^  where  sincurrere  is  perhaps  a  gloss  for  rwf,  a  reading 
actually  founded  on  epigraphic  variants  in  the  text  save  beluae  for  veluae.  Here 
if  we  connect  arma{?s)  with  armenta  *  herds,*  and  take  it  in  proleptic  agreement 
with  pleores  (?),  we  may  translate:  "  Let  there  be  no  wild  beasts  to  charge  our 
cattle,  to  rush  upon  more  (?  of  them).'*  In  this  vs.  the  locution  sin{l)  sincur- 
rere calls  for  explanation.  It  is  syntactically  comparable  with  daturum  for  datu 
esum  'to  be  (about)  to  give*  (cf.  Postgate  in  CI.  Rev.  5.  301,  Brug.  Gr.  ii.  §  900). 
Comparable  also  is  the  Umbrian  future  (BQch.  Umbr.,  p.  195).  In  sin-currere 
we  have  a  congener  of  the  Sk.  preposition  sam.^ 

I  have  taken  marmar  (if  that  be  the  reading)  in  the  sense  of  '  death.*  It  is 
comparable  with  Sk.  mdrman  *  mortal  part  of  the  body,'  both  are  reduplicated 
forms  of  the  root  war,'*  kinship  with  w^^rj' death*  b  self-evident;  kinship  with 
Mars  '  god  of  war  and  death  '  is  also  obvious. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  early  Italic  function  of  Mars  was  *  god  of  spring.* 
Possibly.    Correct  etymologizing  will  perhaps  unite  these  functions  of  this  god 

*  Aor.  Aa-«-«ti',  Lat.  lo-q-or^  are  made  from  the  same  root :  on  the  relation  of  the  -ke  and  -sk€ 
•uffixes,  cf.  the  author  in  '  Agglutination  and  Adapution  *  (Am.  Jr.  Phil.  No.  60). 

*  This  is  preserved  in  Latin  in  other  words,  e.g.  sin-gul-ius  '  sob':  gttla  'throat'  a  c<Higener 
of  Sk.  v'gr  '  swallow.* 

Possibly  sin-cerns  means  '  with  the  heart,' '  heartily,*  whence  *  sound,'  *  sincere.'  Or  it  may 
mean  '  single-hearted.' 

*  I  refer  to  my  'Agglutination  and  Adaptation'  AJP,  Nos.  60  and  61,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
vocalization.  In  mdrman  the  reduplication  shows  the  -r  and  -n  stems  both.  I  note  in  advance 
of  the  article  referred  to  that  the  variations  of  -r  and  -n  in  noun  stems  are  exhibited  also  in  vb.  roots. 
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into  one.  I  note  that  Mars  had  an  Italic  consort  Nerio  or  Nerienc.  In  Mars 
I  believe  we  are  to  sec  a  stem  *«2'-,  whose  grade  need  not  concern  us  now.  It  is 
possible  thus  to  identify  'Apiyj  with  Mars  (*Nars) ;  I)n{d)ra  may  be  brought 
into  this  group  and  attached  to  a  stem  nr-  ||  nr-t.^  The  assumption  that  d  in 
I)n{d)ra  is  a  passing  sound  has  already  been  made  (cf.  Jacobi  in  KZ.  XXXI. 
p.  316  sq.).  The  source  of  i)  I  find  in  the  adjective  ind  *  op-rushing.'  Grass- 
mann  remarks  (W6rt  z.  RV.  s.v.  ind) :  haufig  von  Indra^  selten  von  andem 
GSttem.  From  the  frequent  combination  ^ina  p'^ra  *  onrushing  hero '  was  de- 
veloped ind  i)ndra,  Lat.  Mars  is  for  ^Nars,  i.e.  nr-Z-s,  Gen.  *hr-t-is.  The 
Grk.  voc.*Ap-€j  also  shows  the  stem  nr--.  The  change  of  *Nars  to  Mars  was 
due  to  mors  *  death.*  *  In  the  Sabine  word  Nero  =  *  fortis  *  we  have  a  congener 
of  *NarSf  and  obviously  of  Grk.  dmj/)  *hero.'  The  three  forms  Marmara 
Ma-mers^  ||  Mayors  are  evidently  reduplicated  forms.  I  find  in  Ma-vors  a 
conscious  translation  of  -mars  into  terms  of  -vir  *  hero.*  This  reduplication  is 
suggested  in  Greek  by  the  group 'Apct  dp4s  (E  31). 

"When  we  search  for  the  root  to  which  this  group  belongs,  our  proof  becomes 
stronger.  I  find  the  root  in  Sk.  n^- 1|  nj--/-  *  dance.*  I  note  the  war  dance  of  the 
American  Indians.  Our  savage  Aryan  ancestors  may  well  have  had  the  same 
custom.  At  any  rate  Mars  had  his  college  of  leaping  priests.  Indra  has  the 
standing  epithets  «r/«,  nf-^ma  *  dancer.**  In  the  Iliad  only  Ares  and  the 
weapons  of  war  are  characterized  by  the  epithet  Bovpos  'leaping  *  :  dptbaKta. 

The  fem.  forms  Nerio  and  Neriene  call  for  some  notice.  Nerii^ene  can  be 
very  nearly  identified  with  Indrant^  the  feminine  counterpart  of  Indra^  in  regard 
of  its  formation,  especially  if  we  regard  the  (1)  as  having  crept  in  from  Nerio. 

I  return  to  vs.  3  of  the  song :  here  I  have  taken  Mars  =  mors,  and  /imen 
I  construe  as  a  'suffixless*  locative,  a  formative  type  especially  common  with 
-an  stems  in  Sk.,  but  sparsely  represented  elsewhere.  The  correction  to  saii{s) 
is  justified  on  palaeographic  principles.  The  motive  for  the  corruption  may  have 
been  got  from  the  Salian  priests  of  Mars.  In  derder  I  see  a  reduplicated  form  to 
the  yldAer  (cf.  Dunn,  Q.  Rev.  viii.  p.  95),  Grk.  BpdxrKia  *  leap  *;  L&t. /erio  *  kick  (  ?),* 

*  strike  *  is  also  a  congener,  derder  goes  back  to  *fer-fer,  and  should  have  given 
*ferber,  but  berber  was  the  result  of  a  feeling  for  the  reduplication.  I  connect 
aho /e{r)bris  *  fever.*  I  note  that  in  A.  V.  5.  22,  to  be  presently  cited,  the  fever  is 
called  mustiha  'fisticuffer.*  The  same  personification  obtains  in  our  *  attack^ 
Ger.  anschlag^  spoken  of  the  onset  of  disease.     In  vs.  4  I  define  semunis  by 

*  enemies  * :  it  is  the  opposite  of  communis ;  cf.  the  doublets  segrego  ||  congrego, 
sevoeo  ||  convoco,  etc.  In  alternei  I  see  a  form  corresponding  to  Lat.  qm^  Al-c^ 
etc.,  that  is  to  say  a  *  locative,'  and  I  divide  advoca  pit.  I  take  pit  to  be  a  *  suffix- 
less  *  locative  to  the  stem  ped-^  with  a  meaning  like  Umbrian  pi^um  *  ditch,*  Grk. 
Tiho¥  *  ground,  earth,*  Sk.  padd-  *  place,*  *  locality ' :  the  form  pit  for  ped  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  come  to  be  attached  in  course  of  time  to  advoca  as  a  sort 
of  future  termination. 

*  It  i«  obvious  that  a  gen.  *Mr-ds  might  be  taken  *nrr-dSt  or  *^-rds. 

*  I  compare  the  Grk.  plural  M^p-os-es  '  men '  in  which  there  are  elements  of  fiporos  (Sk.  mr-td) 

*  mortal,'  of  aFiJp  (Sk.  nr-)  *  man/  and  ay$pt»no^  *  human '  from  avSpo  +  "t^Fos  ( :  ^vm)  *  possess- 
ing the  nature  of  a  man/  where  transfer  of  aspiration  is  to  be  recognized. 

»  We  must  note  the  variants  fftarmor  and  mamor  from  the  last  vs.  of  the  song. 

*  Commonly  explained  as  '  manliest.' 
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The  hymn  A.  V.  5.  22  furnished  the  starting-point  for  the  above  interpretation 
of  the  Arval  Song  as  a  charm  against  disease.  I  now  offer  a  translation  of  a  few 
stanzas  of  this  hymn. 

Stz.  I.  Agni,  drive  away  the  fever  from  here, 

Soma  and  Gravan,  Varuna,  be  propitious ; 
Vedi  and  Barhis,  kindlings  aflame, 
Let  what  is  hateful  be  off  yonder. 

Sts.  4.   I  drive  it  below 

By  doing  it  honor  —  the  fever : 
Let  (^akambhara^s  assailant 
Go  away  to  the  Mahavrsas. 

Stz.  8.  The  Mahavrsas  and  Mujavants, 
Thy  tribesmen,  go  and  devour. 
We  dedicate  thee  these,  Fever, 
Or  yon  other  lands. 

Stz.  9.   An  thou  wilt  not  other  lands, 

Be  complaisant  and  treat  us  gently ; 
Ay,  the  Fever  is  obliging. 
He  will  go  to  the  Balhikas. 

Stz.  II.   Do  not  make  friends  of  these. 

To  wit,  consumption,  and  cough,  its  fellow; 
From  yonder  come  thou  not  back  hither. 
This  I  implore  thee.  Fever. 

With  Stz.  Ill  compare  vs.  2 :  "  Let  there  be  no  evil  famine,  evil  death  to 
rush  upon  more  of  us."  With  Stz.  9  vs.  3 :  **  Have  thy  fill,  fierce  death,  take  thy 
stand,  Fever,  at  the  threshold  of  the  sea."  Stz.  4  illustrates,  as  was  seen  just  now, 
the  interpretation  I  have  assigned  to  berber.  The  point  of  vs.  4  **call  our 
enemies  to  another  land,"  or  (  ?)  **  call  upon  thy  enemies  in  another  land,"  is  found 
specially  in  Stz.  i  and  passim  in  the  stanzas  cited  from  the  Vedic  hymn. 

For  the  two  hymns  community  of  origin  is  not  to  be  proved  ;  such  charms  are 
well-nigh  universal,  but  either  charm,  as  representing  a  totemic  period  of  culture, 
might  root  in  the  Aryan  period,  and  have  possibly  had  a  common  origin. 

Excursus  on  the  Manes  Worship. 

In  connecting  Lases  with  Grk.  6^\<i9rtap  (p.  vi.),  we  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question  whether  the  Greeks  worshipped  their  ancestors  as  the  Romans 
did  the  Manes,  and  the  Hindus  the  Piires,  I  answer  that  they  did,  and  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  my  argument  to  prove  this. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  festivals,  in  honor  of  the 
resurrection  goddess  Persephone,  was  held  in  ^AvBtarTipiiip  (February)  and  called 
dydwTiflpia,  and  popularly  interpreted  as  the  'feast  of  flowers.'  [The  offering 
of  flowers  and  fruits  was  a  part  of  the  Italic  and  Hindu  ritual  in  the  worship  of 
ancestors.] 
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In  dvOeffTi/ipia  I  see  ♦4v9€(p)-<rTiJ/)»o^  which  I  compare  with  Lat.  in-fer-iae 
[not  *inderiae  or  *imberiae,  because  of  association  with  the  uncompounded  (  ?) 
feriae  *  feast  days'],  and  Sk.  a-dhvar-d-s'^  *  Soma  oflfering.*  [This  I  shall  explain 
in  another  place  as  somewhat  more  closely  connected  with  the  rites  to  the 
Pitres.] 

In  point  of  ritual  practice  details  of  the  Vedic  ritual  corresj>ond  closely  with 
Circe's  directions  to  Odysseus  how  to  secure  an  audience  with  the  dead  («  518 
sq.).  In  the  Vedic  rites  as  given  in  A9V.  Grh.  Sutra  2.  5  the  sacrifice  consisted  of 
boiled-rice,  sesamum  (barley),  rice-milk,  meal-pap  with  honey  and  curds,  rum 
and  boiled  rice,  made  into  lumps  and  sometimes  put  in  pits.  Water  was  also  a 
sacrificial  object  for  the  Pitres.  Odysseus  was  directed  to  make  libations  with 
/ceXiicpi^y  (honey  and  milk),  ^hii  otp(p  (sweet  wine),  and  vSarL  (water),  over 
which  he  was  to  throw  barley  meal.     He  was  also  to  dig  a  pit. 

In  the  rites  of  the  Arval  brothers  (Henzen,  Acta  Fr.  Arv.,  p.  26)  wine  and  incense 
were  employed  in  the  service  within  the  temple,  and  probably  milk  in  the  sacrifice 
on  the  turf  (the  pits  ?).  Honey- wine  {mulsum)  seems  also  to  have  been  used. 
A  sacrifice  of  meal-pap  was  probably  also  made  from  jars  (Henzen,  I.e.,  p.  27). 
[These  jars  I  explain  to  be  images  of  the  ancestors,  and  compare  the  sex-marked 
jars  of  the  Vedic  rite,  A9V.  Grh.  Su.  4.  5.  2.] 

A  further  point  is  the  correspondence  of  time  between  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
and  one  of  the  Roman  festivals  to  the  Manes;  thus  the  dpSe^p^ari/jpia  were  cele- 
brated in  February,  and  the  corresponding  Latin  rites  were  called  Februa.  [It  is 
suggested  that  Februa  is  a  decomposite  for  •in-fe(r)-brua.] 

A  further  coincidence  in  a  name  of  the  Hindu,  Greek,  and  Roman  rites  is  to 
be  noted.  The  Romans  had  a  tradition  (Ov.  Fasti  v.  421  sq.)  that  the  month 
Mai  us  was  sacred  to  the  Manes,  and  Varro  tells  us  (L.  L.  6.  4.  34)  that  Mains 
is  from  niaioribus.  One  of  the  Manes  festivals  was  called  maia.  Among  the 
Greeks  two  festivals  were  called  fuydXa,  the  Dionysia  and  the  Eleusinia.  The 
epithet  /iryaXi;  belongs  also  to  the  chthonic  goddesses  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
and  Dionysus  was  a  chthonic  divinity  too;  now  /Dt/yas  is  an  etymological  congener 
of  maiores  and  of  Maia,     In  the  Hindu  ritual  a  feast  of  the  Pitres  was  cele- 

>  Etymologies  to  justify  the  loss  of -p-  in  '{fk^trrp-  will  be  produced  when  this  study  is  printed  entire. 

*  The  Aryans  perhaps  had  underground  dwellings  with  a  sort  of  trap  door.  (Note  the 
subterranean  dwellings  of  the  Germans,  Tac.  Germ.  XVI.)  And  perhaps  in  a-dhvard-  we  have 
a  compound  •  without  doors/  a  prehistoric  conception  of  the  grave  as  a  *  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns.'  In  the  sense  of  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  vi.  foot-note  4),  we  can  connect 
FOR-^x  '  doors',  with  FRV-e*tra  *  windows/  and  likewise  i-Bav-arot  *  the  immortal  dead,'  with  Lat. 
IM-FER-M^  '  rites  to  the  immortals.'  The  Sk.  root  dAvan  was  doubtless  originally  due  to  the 
same  impulse  as  the  English  word  'slam';  it  means  (z)  to  cover  up,  (3)  to  make  a  noise; 
its  doublet dAvr  means  'injure/  'entrap.'  I  compare  the  Eng.  vb.  •  to  floor';  with  dkr'f  is 
comparable  Lskt.  /urere  'rage.'  I  compare  Furiae  'the  furies/ with  Sk.  dkvarAs  'daemoni- 
scherwesen/  and/Sr  '  thief,'  with  dhurta  '  deceiver';  possibly  0*ip  *  thief/  is  for  •^•»p,  patterned 
on  9i\p  II  ^i^p  *  wild  beast/  and  prevailed  because  of  association  with  ^iptiv  in  the  phrase  ayeiy  xol 
^tp€iVf  influenced  doubtless  also  by  4(117X17x1}?,  4>^\ov  'cheat.' 

It  is  hard  to  separate  inferiae  Sk.  adhvard^  '  rites  to  the  dead/  from  inferd-s^  Sk.  ddkara- 
*  lower.'  The  -v-  in  adkvari  is  parasitic.  Thus  I  explain  the  Sk.  doublet  takf-  II  tvak^-i  kf  pro- 
duces anticipatory  rounding,  whence  tv-  for  t-.  In  Lat.  sex  beside  Gr.  *<rFe( '  six '  we  have  perhaps 
a  similar  affection.  The  syllable  -fuf-  is  always  spoken  with  rounding.  Who  will  say  that  a 
Gen.  *  dha-n-cs'  did  not  become  dhvapt-ds  f  Thus  the  so-called  'velars'  are  to  be  explained: 
they  are  either  compounds  of  guttural  +  w  or  they  are  gutturals  -f-  a  parasitic  w  of  anticipative 
roundiog. 
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brated  each  month,  called  ^raddham^  but  more  important  were  the  astakas, 
feasts  of  the  Pitres  celebrated  on  the  8th  day  of  four  successive  months,  Novem- 
ber-February. The  one  of  these  that  occurred  in  Magha  (January)  was  the 
most  important,  and  might  take  the  place  of  all  the  others.  This  Magha  may 
well  be  connected  with  Sk.  mah-  *  great,*  Grk.  M^af,  Lat.  magnus.  The  technical 
name  of  the  deified  grandfather  was  pUa-maha,  I  suggest  that  in  Lat.  Maim, 
Sk.  Magh-a,  we  have  an  Aryan  month-name  got  from  the  festival  to  the  Mants^ 

In  my  study  of  Vedic  hymns  bearing  on  the  funeral  rites,  in  order  to  Bx  the 
meaning  of  a-dhvar-d,  the  following  etymology  suggested  itself:  NEPT-unus  = 
•(N€)iroT-tW«i'  =  Sk.  tf/iw  nApat  *son  of  the  waters,'  a  personification  of 
Agni  in  the  form  of  lightning,  as  has  been  supposed. 

In  R.  V.  X.  15  3**  ndpatam  is  used  alone,  without  apam^  according  to  my  in- 
terpretation. *  At  ii.  35.  I4«  ndptre  is  certainly  used  as  short  for  {apam)  ndptre^ 
where  apam  is  suggested  by  the  connection.  In  the  Vedas,  however,  the  per- 
sonification cannot  be  said  to  have  differentiated  into  an  independent  deity. 
Note  however  the  legend  of  Agni  hiding  in  the  waters. 

For  the  change  from  ^Nexor-iddwy  to  TLonidiav  I  suggest  two  reasons,  i^, 
shortening  by  haplolalia  in  an  oath  formula  ♦N^  NexoTtdaoya;  2°,  In  Greek  the 
personification  of  ap^m  ndpat  had  become  complete,  and  had  passed  from  the 
stage  of  *  son  of  the  waters  *  to  that  of  *  lord  (ir^rt-)  of  the  waters.*  The  very 
ending  -ihik^av  is  found  in  Vedic.     At  R.  V.  3.  29.  3<*  Agni  is  called  idaydh  putrdk 

*  son  of  ida.*  *  I  suggest  also  the  division  of  Neptunm  into  Nepot  unus.  In  -iinus 
I  see  a  gen.  sg.  =  Sk.  udnds  *  of  water.*  Thus  in  Nept-unus  we  have  a  translation 
of  apam  ndpat* 

With  Neptune  and  Poseidon  the  Greeks  and  Romans  associated  the  horse. 
In  R.  V.ii.35.  ^»  ^^*c  hymn  devoted  to  apam  ndpat  we  have  dfvasya  dtra  jdnimd 
asyd  ca  svAr :  '  the  birth  of  the  horse  is  in  him,  and  his  is  light,*  where  dtra  as 
well  as  asyd  (Ludwig  after  Say  ana)  is  a  pronominal  form  referring  to  apam 
ndpat, 

^  I  see  in  Mdtut  a  by-fonn  of  magyttt*  and  compare  ex'd{g)meM  :  agmen.  In  exUmeu  the 
specialization  of  meaning  allows  this  phonetic  treatment.  In  agmen  relation  to  ago  was  felt. 
So  in  digjtus  relation  with  dtc-usy  in  m&gnus  relation  with  magis^  whereas  the  isolated  M&Hes 
shows  the  regular  phonetic  treatment.  But  Latin  shows  a  trace  of  this  association  in  the  constant 
application  of  mllgna  (Aen.  iv.  654)  and  maior  (ib.  ii.  773,  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  503)  to  the  shades 
{imago)  of  the  dead.  T\\\is  /?MMm  *  hay/  is  to  be  connected  with  Grk.  ^aycii'  *eat,*  from 
*/(efiHum,  and  finus  '  interest/  with  Sk.  >/bhaj  *  share/  from  */eii'HOs.  Back  of  both  forms 
lies  ^fag-no.  The  palatalisation  of  the  vowel  is  precisely  comparable  with  the  change  in 
dlgnum:  dec-us.    Note  that  y?nMJ  z^nAfinum  are  isolated  words. 

I  add  to  this  group  Aayi'Of  '  salacious';  ISno  'pander/  to  a  \/hg*\vt*  (for  a  cf.  infra,  p.  xi.). 

•  This  interpretation  I  find  mentioned  also  in  Ludwig's  R.  V.  v.  420. 

•  The  lingual  4  is  not  original,  but  the  result  of  association  with  the  >/i4  *  worship/  //J 

*  praise/  1  connect  this  id-ik  with  the  ^idh- 1|  id-  •  bum/  and  define  by  (?)  *  kindlings ';  idli  was 
a  sacrificial  food  of  ghee.  It  is  doubtless  in  gradation  with  Hom.  elJop  '  food/  used  possibly  first 
of  a  liquid  food,  and  so  perhaps  associated,  as  its  inflection  hints,  with  vliap  *  water.* 

•  Johansson  in  I.  F.  iv.  p.  144  attempts  to  give  to  ndpat  the  definition  '  water*  in  the  Aryan 
period,  and  suggests  that  Sk.  adbhyds,  dat.  to  Sp-,  •  water  '  comes  from  *nhdbhy&s.  His  semantic 
is  inconclusive,  for  the  associations  witK  water  all  derive  in  connection  with  the  '  god  of  the 
waters,'  as  here  demonstrated.  The  regular  form  *abbhy&s  was  liable  to  confusion  with  dhhydt 
dat  fem.,  to  the  demonstrative.      I  suggest  that  in  adbkyds  we  see  a  contamination  from  ud- 

*  water.'  Thus  udA  (Ins.  sg.  R.  V.  v.  41.  X4d,  cf.  a/i,  ib.  viii.  4.  3«)  and  afids  (ib.  v.  41.  14b), 
enable  us  to  infer  an  *udbhydi  as  the  analogical  source  of  adbkyds. 
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For  the  various  interpretations  of  this  legend  (Ludwig  R.  V.  iv.  p.  182)  I 
suggest  a  much  simpler  one.  According  to  the  now  received  theories,  the  Aryans 
had  a  stem  ekwe  *  horse/  and  a  stem  aga  *  water/  In  my  '  Agglutination  and 
Adaptation'  (AJP,  No.  60)  I  recur  to  the  theory  of  the  primordial  a  sound 
(which  1  designate  by  a  instead  of  a*)  for  the  earliest  period.  In  Gass.  Rev. 
vii.  p.  60,  I  suggested  that  for  go-,  the  relative  stem,  we  ought  to  write  ivo,  a 
compound  demonstrative  from  ^t-  +  vf-,  I  have  stated  above  (p.  ix.  n.  2)  that 
in  my  belief  the  so-called  velars  are  nothing  but  ordinary  gutturals  affected 
by  anticipative  rounding. 

There  are  absolutely  no  unimpeachable  examples  to  prove  a  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  the  so-called  velars  g,  etc.,  and  palatals  +  a  labial  spirant  kw,  etc.^ 
But  waiving  this  last  point,  we  see  the  Aryans  possessed  of  a  stem  a^a  *  water,* 
and  a  stem  a^wa  *  horse.^  The  lightning  (apam  ndpai)  as  the  bringer  of  the 
rain,  a  common  feature  of  Vedic  descriptions,  created  the  *  water  *  (a^a),  and 
*  water '  was  confused  with  *  horse  *  (oJhva)  —  a  sort  of  primitive  pun.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  believe  that  both  nouns  are  derived  from  a  primitive  a^  —  *  swift,*  applied 
indifferently  to  the  scudding  clouds,  or  the  running  brook  (cf. '  run '  =  stream  in 
Btt//  Run),  or  the  fleet  steed. 

Remarks  on  the  paper  were  made  by  Professor  Minton  Warren. 

2.  Omission  as  a  Means  of  Phonetic  Representation,  by  Charles 
P.  G.  Scott. 

In  a  liberal  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Omission  plays  in  the  fonetic 
representation  of  English  a  very  extensiv  part  indeed.  For  example,  there  is  an 
/  herd  in  rough  and  tough,  there  ar  two  f*s  herd  in  philosophy  and  phosphorus, 
but  there  is  no  /  seen,  and  it  is  merely  by  a  convenient  fiction  that  we  say  gh 
(dzht  Slsh)  or  ph  (pi  fitsh)  represents  /  But  the  fiction  is  convenient,  and  it 
has  a  basis  of  fact.  The  gh,  the  ph,  had  a  right  to  exist  in  these  words,  once,  and 
they  ment  what  they  then  said.  Now  they  "preserv  history;  *'  which  is  a  great 
thing.  The  Italians  and  the  Spaniards  hav  no  ph,  and  s^q\  filosofia,  fosforo,  and 
the  like;  but  what  is  the  condition  of  Italy  and  Spain  to-day? 

For  an  other  example,  take  the  various  **  glides,**  "  slurs,**  "  vanishes,**  which 
may  be  herd,  by  a  fine  ear,  between,  or  before,  or  after  sounds  having  their 
proper  representations,  but  which  hav  no  sign  to  indicate  their  existence.  There 
is  a  vanish  to  t  (t*,  iy)  in  marine,  seen,  etc.,  to  S  (6',  ei)  in  vale,  vail,  veil,  etc., 
to  o  (o»,  ou),  in  so,  sole,  soul,  etc.,  to  ft  (ft'',  uw),  in  rue, yew, you,  etc.;  there  is 
something  in  initial  s  ox  f  that  is  not  present  in  final  s  or  /,  and  so  on ;  but  these 
accompaniments  ar  not  represented  in  ordinary  notation,  partly  because  they  ar 
fleeting,  evasiv  and  variable,  and  partly  because,  altho  they  do  not  "  go  without 
•aying,**  they  may  very  wel  go  without  spelling.  They  may  be  left  to  the  esoteric 
minutiosity  of  fonetic  precisians.  In  ordinary  spelling.  Omission  is  good  enuf 
for  them. 

In  the  words  and  forms  I  shal  cite  the  Omission  has  to  do  with  essential  ele- 
ments, sounds  which  ar  a  part  of  the  framework  of  words  and  ar  such  as  he  who 
runs  may  hear. 

<  I  defer  for  the  present  the  demonstration  of  this  pobt  in  full,  involving  a  discussion  of 
Sk.  dfva  :  lww<n  and  O.Bulg.  Mtfiri  :  ^fjp  *  wild  beast.' 
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1.  Burgh.  In  this  Scottish  form  and  its  compounds,  Dryburgh,  Edinburgk, 
yedburghf  and  other  place-names,  a  vowel  is  herd  for  which  no  representatir 
appears.  The  word  is  pronounced  bur'o,  and  is  often  indeed  speld  -boro,  with 
or  without  the  petty  apostrofe  at  the  end.  We  can  not  say  that  the  final  vowel 
is  represented  by  gh.    We  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

Historically  the  case  is  clear.  In  the  A.S.  burh,  by  reason  of  the  trild  r  and 
the  palatal  h,  a  vowel  was  often  herd,  and  therefore  often  written,  between  the 
r  and  the  h  —  buruh.  In  the  inflected  forms  this  vowel  appears  as  i,  and  works 
mutation  of  »  to  ^  —  genitiv,  dativ,  and  accusiativ  byrig^  whence  the  modern  form 
Bury^  and  -bury  (-ber'i)  in  place-names.  The  nominativ  form  burk^  in  the 
expanded  form  buruh,  went  thru  its  own  changes,  and  emerged  as  the  modem 
borough  (biir'o),  in  composition  -borough,  'boro\  -boro,  'bro.  The  form  burk 
emerged  in  Scottish  as  burgh,  where  the  gh  was  and  should  be  pronounced  as 
a  guttural.  This  form  has  prevaild  in  the  spelling,  however,  even  where  the  form 
pronounced  is  the  disyllabic  borou^^  boro.  The  result  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
a  vowel  is  pronounced  without  a  sign  to  indicate  it. 

The  case  is  parallel  on  one  side  to  the  case  of  alarm,  which  by  reason  of  the 
former  vigor  of  the  r,  got  to  be  pronounced  with  an  evoked  vowel,  alarum  or 
alarom;  which  alarum  is  now  partly  differenced  from  its  original.  So  the  Irish- 
man pronounces  arm  '  arum '  or  '  arrum,'  as  the  Old  High  German  cald  it  aram; 
and  Hosea  Biglow  talks  of  the  '  ellum,*  and  Mrs.  Cluppins  of  *  spazzums.' 

2.  Eighth.  The  word  eighth  is  pronounced  Stth  —  the  vowel  6  or  the  difthong 
ei  followd  by  /,  and  that  followd  by  th.  But  the  written  word,  tho  containing 
a  now  silent  guttural,  has  no  character  to  represent  the  /;  for  the  /  there  seen 
obviously  belongs  to  the  th.  The  /  sounded  is  left  unrepresented.  Historically 
as  well  as  fonetically  the  word  ought  to  be  speld  eightth  (eight -\-  -th),  repre- 
senting M.E.  eightethe,  etc.,  A.S.  eahtdSa, 

3.  One.  This  word  is  pronounced  wiin,  with  an  initial  w  sound.  But  where 
is  the  character  to  represent  it?  Like  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  can  not  be  seen;  and 
for  the  same  reason  —  it  is  not  in  sight.  The  w  arose  from  labializing  the  former 
initial  vowel  6  —  one,  pronounced  on  (as  U  stil  is  in  alone,  atone  and  only),  then 
won,  then  wCln  or  wun,  then  wun.  One  thus  labialized,  was  formerly  often  speld 
honestly  with  a  w.  Wone  is  common  in  i6th  century  print,  and  won  appears 
much  erlier. 

In  eschewing  al  maner  doublenesse, 
To  make  too  joys  insted  of  won  grevance. 
a  1400  Chaucer  [  ?]  Ms,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6.  f.  104.  (H.  p.  937.) 
For  won  gose  and  for  2  pyggs  xviiid. 

1460  Account  of  the  expence  of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  first 
mayor  of  Rochester  (in  Antiq.  Repertory,  1808,  iii.  147). 
Ther  was  never  a  freake  worn  foot  wolde  fle. 

tf  1550  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot.    (Child,  Ballads,  VII.  38.) 
Wan,    One.     Still  in  use.  1847  Halliwell. 

He  was  now  yelling  af^er  Mrs.  Harmon,  to  know  if  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  wan  gutther-snoipe  that  she  must  go  and  pick  up  another. 

1887  HoWELLS,  The  Minister's  Charge,  p.  338. 
Now,  passon,  do  'e  know  of  wan  f      1894  Blackmore,  Perlycross,  p.  315. 

4.  Once.  The  fonetic  history  of  once  follows  that  of  one.  It  was  in  Middle 
English  ones  o'nes  and  became  wo'nes,  wons,  wdns,  wuns,  iK'iins.    I  find  it  speld 
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wcnus  in  the  i6th  century,  and  it  often  appears  in  modem  dialect  notation  as 
wonce,  wunce,  wafue,  wonsi,  wanst, 

Ther  stode  wonus  a  coke  on  Seynt  Pale  stepull  toppe. 

^  a  1550  in  Jieliq.  Antiq,  i.  82  (H.  p.  816). 

IVonst,    Once;  on  purpose.    Lane.  1847  Halliwell. 

Wance,    Once.    Devon.  1847  Halliwell. 

**  You  be  to  coom  to  wance  ;  "  her  vowel  sounds  were  of  the  purest  Devon- 
shire air,  winged  by  many  a  quill,  but  never  summed  in  pen  by  any. 

1894  Blackmore,  Ferfycross,  p.  276. 

There  ar  three  terminations,  involving  three  large  classes  of  words,  in  which 
a  vowel  is  herd  without  representation.  I  mean  the  terminations  -/e  equivalent 
to  -e/,  -re  equivalent  to  -/r,  and  *s  equivalent  to  -es. 

5.  -le.  In  -/f  as  occurring  after  a  consonant,  in  -cUt  -kU^  -gU^  -ple^  -bU,  -tie, 
•die,  -sle,  -«/f,  there  is  herd  before  the  /  an  obscure  voweL  This  vowel  is  histori- 
cally, in  most  cases,  an  obscured  e  or  i  or  0  or  »,  the  termination  being  formerly, 
in  erly  modern  Eng.,  in  M.E.,  or  in  A.S.,  -el,  -i/,  -o/j  -ul.  The  vowel  as  now 
herd  has  been  identified  with  the  natural  *'  glide  "  between  a  consonant  and  /, 
or  with  the  initial  murmur  of  /,  and  most  foneticians  content  themselves  with 
ignoring  the  vowel,  and  calling  the  merged  sounds  "  syllabic  l,*'  which  they  write 
/,  ox  I  ox  I  or  7.  Of  these,  the  last  is  the  best  notation,  because  it  shows  most 
clearly  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vowel  omitted  before  /.  In  raUle  (raet'l,  raet"l),  rippU 
(rip'l,  rip'^l),  etc.,  there  is  a  syllabic  /;  in  rattling  {xxVMng),  rippling  (rf'p'ling), 
etc.,  there  is  no  syllabic  /,  tho  we  may  make  one — raet"l-fng,  rip'*l-fng.  Compare 
ablely  (8'b'l-lf,  6'b*l-i),  now  ably  (S'bh).  Historically  the  vowel  is  usually  e — 
rattle,  A.S.  hratel-  (wyrt) ;  apple,  A.S.  appel;  cattle,  M.E.  catel,  etc.  The  e  is 
retaind  in  some  uses  of  certain  words  while  dropt  in  others;  mantel  =  mantle, 
battel  =  battle;  compare  mettle  =  metal.  After  m  and  it,  -el  prevails;  trammel, 
channel,  etc. 

6.  -re.  The  case  of  -re  for  -er  is  similar  to  that  of  -le  for  -el.  In  the  mouths 
of  those  who  pronounce  the  r,  namely,  northern  Americans,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
northern  Englishmen,  there  is  a  vowel  followd  by  r.  In  the  mouths  of  southern 
Englishmen,  as  Sweet  and  Murray  teach  us,  there  is  a  vowel,  with  no  r  following. 
Centre,  for  example,  is  pronounced  by  most  English-speaking  persons  s^n'tsr,  but 
by  London  Englishmen  it  is  pronounced  s^n'td  or  s^n'ta. 

Now  in  centre  pronounced  s^n'tar  there  ar  two  vowels  pronounced.  One  of 
them  is  not  represented.  The  final  e  is  not  the  second  pronounced  e.  It  is  not 
•*  transposed,"  but  is  silent,  ded  —  as  ded  as  the  e  in  have  or  gone.  The  history 
of  centre  is  this :  The  Greek  Kiv-rpo-v  became  the  Latin  cen-tru-m,  this  the  Ital- 
ian cen-tro.  Old  French  cen-tre,  pronounced  as  written,  with  the  developt  s  for 
c  and  the  obscured  final  e  —  s/n'tre.  The  Old  French  centre  became  the  Middle 
English  centre,  pronounced  and  written  the  same.  Later,  with  the  general  loss 
of  obscure  final  e,  centre  became  fonetically  s«i'tr-,  and  this  developt  a  new 
obscure  e,  between  the  /  and  r.  It  was  then  speld  center,  the  old  final  e  being 
omitted.  And  so  it  was  with  number,  chamber,  eager,  tiger  and  other  words  from 
Latin,  and  with  timber  and  other  words  from  Anglo-Saxon.  Centre,  then,  consists 
as  so  speld  of  six  letters,  of  which  one,  final  e,  or,  in  South  British  pronunciation, 
two,  r  and  e,  ar  totally  silent.  The  second  vowel  herd  is  not  represented  at  all. 
In  center  so  speld,  all  the  sounds  ar  represented.     Center  is  thus  both  fonetic- 
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ally  and  historically  the  correct  spelling.  Cfnire  in  present  spelling  arose  out  of 
a  blander  and  is  defended  through  ignorance. 

7.  -'s.  The  most  common  genitiv  or  possessiv  suffix  in  A.S.  was  -«.  This 
remaind  in  M.E.  as  -«  (identical  then  in  form  with  the  plural  suffix  -«),  pro- 
nounced -es  or  in  certain  positions  -^«  —  a  pronunciation  sometimes  acknowledged 
in  spelling,  as  armez  for  armes  (&r'mez)  later  arm's  (&rmz).  In  modern  English 
the  suffix  is  after  most  consonants  reduced  to  -s^  pronounced  s  or  z  according  to 
the  preceding  consonant  —  ship's  (ships),  kicTs  (kidz),  etc.  This  -j  was  written 
simply  'S  until  about  the  year  1680,  when  the  custom  of  indicating  the  omitted 
vowel,  or  rather  of  marking  off  the  case-ending,  by  an  apostrofe,  became  com- 
mon, and  the  [>osses8iv  ships  was  written  ship's^  kids  kicts^  mans  mart's^  etc. 

When  the  nominativ  ended  in  a  sibilant,  -s  (-J,  -ss,  -se^  -«,  -jr),  -z  (-»,  -»,  -s, 
<e),  -sh  {-shy  'chy  -che)^  -zh  (-^),  -tsh  (-/r^,  -ch)^  -dzh  {^dge^  -ge)^  the  e  before 
the  Bnal  sibilant  of  the  possessiv  did  not  fall  out,  so  that  the  possessiv  and  th« 
plural  forms  remaind  alike  in  -es  —  lasses^  lances^  busheSy  wiUhts^  churches^  judges^ 
foxiSt  etc. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  of  the  wooden  Walkers  and  Lindley  Murrays  of  that 
age.  Finding  the  apostrofe  used  in  possessiv  forms  where  there  was  an  actual 
omission  of  a  once  existing  vowel,  as  in  man's^  bird^s^  etc.,  they  began  to  use  the 
apostrofe  in  a// possessivs,  as  a  "  sign.'*  The  apostrofe  was  thus  used  in  possessivs 
like  horsesy  lancesy  judges^  which  wer  written  horse's,  lance' s^  jud^e's^  as  if  they  wer 
formed  from  horse  +  V,  etc.,  whereas  they  represent  M.E.  hors-es  (A.S.  hors-es)^ 
Jaunc-es^  jug-es,  with  the  full  genitiv  suffix  -es.  The  e  in  hors-e  is  not  identical 
historically  with  the  e  in  hors-es,  Theyar  of  different  origin;  and  moreover  one 
is  ded  (nay,  it  never  existed !  —  A.S.  hors)  and  the  other  stil  livs. 

The  forms  horse's,  lance's,  judge's,  etc.,  ar  irrational  in  that  the  apostrofe 
indicates  an  omission  which  has  not  taken  place  either  in  speech  or  in  writing; 
but  the  apostrofe  may  do  as  a  "  sign.'* 

But  the  wooden  regularists  went  further.  They  not  only  used  the  apostrofe 
^here  a  vowel  had  been  omitted  in  pronunciation  a  century  and  more  ago,  and 
where  the  vowel  was  not  omitted  either  in  pronunciation  or  writing,  but  they 
actually  thrust  out  of  the  writing  the  vowel  then  and  stil  pronounced  and  gave 
the  apostrofe  a  new  office  —  that  of  representing,  not  a  vowel  omitted,  but  a 
vowel  utterd.  After  -s,  -ss,  -sh,  -ch,  -x,  the  termination  -es  was  reduced  to  *s, 
and  they  wrote,  and  so  we  now  all  write,  las^s,  bush's,  witch's,  church's^  fox's,  etc. 
The  plural  form  has  not  been  soBsticated,  and  we  write  lasses,  bushes,  witches^ 
churches,  foxes,  etc.,  with  exactly  the  same  pronunciation  as  the  possessiv.  In 
lass's  we  have  three  esses  (or,  as  we  see  it  written,  j^j),  pronounced  as  s+e+z. 
In  s's  we  hav  two  esses,  pronounced  ase+s+e+z. 

Examples  of  the  apostrofed  possessiv  do  not  become  common  before  16S0. 
The  older  notation  without  the  apostrofe  has  never  wholly  ceast.  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  in  his  fine  edition  of  Layamon  (1847),  ^^^^  ^^  ^'ty,  Oswald  Cockayne  in 
his  Saxon  Leechdoms  (1861),  reject  the  apostrofe. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  two  notations. 

And  i^ith  thy  blessings  Steele  my  Lances  point. 

1623  Shakespeare,  Rich.  II,  i.  3.  74  (F*  p.  26). 
A  Witches  Prayer.  1695  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  iv.  21  (1710,  i.  460). 
Their  Ancestress's  Arms.  1799  Yorke,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  p.  50. 
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The  Albatross's  blood.  1798  Coleridge,  Anc,  Mariner ^  1-  513. 

The  Marquises  man.   i8«  Thackeray,  The  Newcomes^  ii.  9  (1868,  p.  106). 
McNish^s  **  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness  "  was  published  there,  1855;    *°d 
M' Cosh's  "Typical  Forms  of  Creation,"  in  1856. 

1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 
Ill  now  my  weary  limbs  repose 

Beneath  this  bush's  friendly  shade.     1864  Sir  Guy  de  Guy,  p.  la 
But  in  the  dark  unknown 
Perfect  their  circles  seem, 
Even  as  a  bridge's  arch  of  stone 
As  rounded  in  the  stream. 

1874  Longfellow,  Charles  Sumner, 
*  Independence  of  thought  of  his  own*  —  as  if  it  could  have  been  some- 
body else's,  1894  Academy t  Aug.  4,  p.  81. 

The  next  two  cases  ar  of  common  vowel  letters. 

8.  i.  What  we  ar  pleased  to  call "  long  i "  is  a  difthong,  pronounced  nor- 
mally ai  (with  dialectal  variants  sei,  si,  oi,  etc.)  and  composed  of  a,  long  or  short, 
followed  by  i  short  (*ee*  short,  not  *i'  short).  The  name  of  the  letter  in  Latin 
and  in  A.S.  was  f ,  pronounced  t.  We  call  it  ai.  What  our  forefathers  cald  ts 
and  speld,  like  honest  men,  just  as  they  pronounced  it,  ts^  we  now  spel  ice  and 
pronounce  ais.  They  pronounced  and  wrote  wld;  we  write  wide  and  pronounce 
waid.  So  the  A.S.  side  is  now  side,  said  ;  ptn  is  pine,  pain  ;  niht  is  night,  nait ; 
Rhi  is  light,  lait ;  and  so  on.  So  Latin  finttus,  Eng.  Jinite,  fainait ;  Latin  mllia, 
A.S.  mil,  E.  mile,  mail,  etc. 

The  following  shows  the  original  and  the  present  spoken  forms  of  these 
words :  — 

t  (the  letter)      ts     w     td     s     tde       p     tn     n     tht     f     tn     ttus 
ai  ais     waid     said.,     pain     nai..t     fainait.... 

9.  a.  This  letter,  cald  in  Latin  u  (00)  as  it  is  spelt,  is  now  cald  in  English 
yu  (yoo).  In  words  from  the  Latin  thru  French,  or  directly,  long  u  is  pro- 
nounced in  most  ]>ositions  yft,  or  id,  j[(i.  The  Latin  ^isus  is  in  English  use,  pro- 
nounced yOs;  4nib(n')  is  union  yiin'yTi^n;  fUmus  is  fume  fiiim;  mUsa  is  mtise 
miClz;  cumulus  is  cUmulus  ciCl'miulns;  computare  is  compute,  compiClt',  etc  Here 
is  a  consonant,  y,  or  a  consonantized  vowel,  i,  left  wholly  unrepresented. 

ft  (the  letter)      ft  s  u  s  ft  n  i  6  (n-)    f     ftmus  m     ftsa 

yft  yfts....         yftnyun         fiftm....         miftz.. 

When  an  /  or  an  r  precedes  the  u,  the  interpolated  i  is  stil  supposed  to  be 
pronounced,  tho  teeming  millions  drop  it  or  hav  never  used  it.  People  ar  sup- 
posed to  pronounce  /i^/</ lift's/d,  /ti/fiir  lift'nar  (orlift'na),rM/^  t\^,rumor  rft'm9r 
(or  rft'ma),  but  most  say  just  Ift'n^r,  rftl,  rft'm9r,  etc.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
this  natural  reversion  to  the  old  and  stable  pronunciation  of  u  in  such  positions 
should  be  opposed.  Indeed,  most  dictionaries  now  admit  ft  after  r — rftl,  etc. 
And  so  where  the  u  =  iu>  u  is  not  in  the  Latin :  lieu-ten* ant  liu-t^n'ant,  lu-t^n'- 
ant;  new  nift,  now  often  nft.  Most  persons  within  my  observation  pronounce 
newspaper  nftz'pSper,  or  nfts'pfiper,  tho  all  agree  that  we  ought  to  say  niftz'pSper; 
and  New  York,  outside  of  dictionaries  and  other  fairy-books,  is  commonly  nft  y6rk. 
One  hears  even  nft  ydk. 
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In  the  independent  spelling  of  the  1 6th  century  the  English  pronunciation  of 
use  and  other  words  was  sometimes  plainly  confest.  I  find  for  use  the  spellings 
youse  and  yowse,  more  than  once. 

Money  receyvede  to  the  youse  of  the  churche. 

1562  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow  (Camden 
Soc.  1869),  p.  112. 
He  and  his  wyflfe  did  knolege  yt  for  my  yowie. 

c  1560  Account  quoted  in  Hall,  Society  in  the  Elizabethan 
Age  (1887).  p.  57. 
I  hear  y«  ar  very  well  youssed  and  no  bringer  up  y«  have. 

1570  Lady  Hungerford,  Letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Feria^  quoted  in 
Hall,  Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age  (1887),  p.  249. 

The  fonetic  instinct  asserts  itself  in  all  ages.  Mr.  Sweet,  a  man  of  "this 
so-cald  nineteenth  century/'  spels  use  without  mitigation  or  remorse  *juws,*  and 
usefully  ^jmusfli,* 

juws  sb.  gebrauch,  nutzen.    juwsfli  adj.  niitzlich. 

1885  Sweet,  Handbuch  des  gesprochenen  Engiisch^  p.  49. 

In  ^tt  or  eWf  pronounced  yd,  the  consonant  y  is  represented  by  the  e  (^  >  t  > 
i  >  i  >  y),  as  in  ewe^  ewer,  etc.  Sometimes  the  y  is  put  on  visibly.  Yew  was 
erlier  ew,  and  beside  the  surname  Ewell  I  find  YewelL 

In  one  instance  I  find  the  digraf  ou^  properly  d,  used  as  equivalent  to  ift. 
The  name  of  Samuel  Houston  and  of  the  city  in  Texas  named  after  him,  and  of 
other  towns  of  the  same  name,  is  commonly  pronounced  hids'tun;  but  Houston 
street  in  New  York  is  pronounced  haus'tun.  The  original  pronunciation  must 
hav  been  hfts'tun. 

10.  oil.  The  digraf  ou  in  out^  bounds  etc.,  contains  an  unrepresented  sound. 
This  ou  is  pronounced  au  (with  variants  aeu,  ^u,  au),  but  the  o  does  not  really 
represent  the  first  sound  a.  The  digraf  ou  was  introduced  into  English  from  Old 
French  to  represent  the  simple  sound  d  {00) ;  it  is  composed  of  the  letter  0,  then 
common  in  the  value  ft  (as  it  is  in  mod.  £.  do^  move,  etc.)  and  the  letter  m, 
the  historical  representativ  of  the  same  sound,  ou  retains  its  former  value, 
by  the  preservativ  influence  of  w,  in  wound  (wdnd)  (which  is  also  pronounced 
waundf  by  conformity  to  the  changed  pronunciation  of  founds  round,  etc., 
formerly  fftnd,  rdnd,  etc.);  and  has  that  value  in  words  recently  taken  from 
the  French  — group,  soup,  troupe,  etc.  So  that  out  (aut)  is  really  a  +  ^«  (  =  u)  4- 1 ; 
bound  (baund)  b  +  a+^«  (=u)  +  n4-d.  Compare  aoudad  (A'-u-dad  or  a-ft'- 
dad).  The  vowel  a  is  not  represented  at  all,  tho  it  is  common  and  convenient  to 
treat  the  0  as  standing  for  the  first  element  of  the  difthong,  as  if  it  wer  6,  which 
seems  very  like  ft  (fi)  (compare  papa,  in  books  pronounced  pa-p&',  in  actual 
speech  now  commonly  pi'pa,  in  dialect  stories  often  written  poppa,  popper). 
The  non-appearance  of  the  a  in  the  written  digraf  is  tacitly  admitted  in  the 
Yankee  dialect  spellings  Itaouse,  haow,  naow,  taown,  etc.,  representing  hseus, 
haeu,  nseu,  tseun,  for  the  regular  haus,  hau,  nau,  taun.  See  Holmes  {One-Hoss 
Shay),  Lowell  {Biglow  Papers),  Mrs.  Stowe,  etc. 

1 1 .  a.  I  might  mention  an  other  class  of  words  in  which  an  i  or  y  interpolated 
in  speech  is  not  recognized  in  spelling,  but  the  use  is  now  dialectal  or  obsolete. 
I  mean  the  words  in  which  c  ot  k  before  the  sound  a  (written  a)  or  ai  (written  f ) 
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is  followd  by  the  consonant  y»  that  is,  palatalized;  as  in  car  (pron.  dar  ky&r 
kyt  ),  card  (cj&rd  kyflrd  kydd),  ^i/f^  (qaind,  kyaind).  This  manner  of  pronun- 
ciation is  not  now  recognized  in  standard  English. 

12.  ch.  In  the  difone  written  ch  and  pronounced  tsh,  there  is  a  /  herd,  but 
not  written.  It  is  written  in  the  other  spelling  tch,  which  is  the  regular  medial 
and  Bnal  spelling  of  the  difone  in  question.  We  write  pitchy  wiick,  catck,  watch, 
fetch^  vetch,  etc.,  where  in  Middle  English  we  find  picche,  wicche,  cacche,  wacche, 
fecche,vecche,  etc.;  an  original  t-\-  sh  appears  in  wet-shod,  dialectal  watshod,  speld 
watched,  watcherd  in  Halliwell.  The  /  is  a  genuin  fonetic  improvement,  and 
ought  not  to  be  thrust  out  in  reformd  spelling  purporting  to  be  based  on  fo> 
netic  principles.  It  is  no  improvement  to  spell  pitch  *  pich,*  catch  *  each,*  etc. 
The  /  is  all  right;  it  is  the  ch  which  calls  for  reform.     Why  not pitsh  ? 

Many  words,  however,  both  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  French  provenience,  faild 
to  receiv  the  fonetic  insert  /,  and  we  hav,  with  initial  ch,  chick,  chill,  etc.,  chair, 
chance,  charm,  etc.,  with  medial  ch,  bachelor,  achieve,  sachel,  etc.,  with  final  ch, 
each,  much,  such,  which,  bench,  winch,  etc.,  rich,  search,  touch,  etc.  These  ar 
the  words  defectivly  speld,  without  their  existent  but  unrecognized  /.  Yet  many 
of  these  words  with  medial  or  final  ch  wer  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  often 
speld  with  their  /,  in  good  honest  fashion  —  batcheler  (161 7),  atchieve  (as  late  as 
1765),  coatche  (1578),  dittchy,  lurtcher  (1530),  ouich  (1582  Mulcaster),  crouich 
(1582  id.),  slowtch  (1582  id.),  partch  (1577),  ritch  (1596),  satchel  (a  spelling 
stil  in  use),  mutch,  suich  (we  often  see  sitch  for  sich),  sertche  (1530  Palsgrave), 
tuich  (1577),  etc.  So  in  surnames  we  hav  Bachelor  and  Batchelor,  Rich  and 
Ritch,  Richey  and  Ritchie,  Prichard  and  Pritchard,  Michell  and  Mitchell,  and 
m  local  names  Lichfield  and  Litchfield,  The  name  of  the  8th  letter  is  written 
either  ache  or  aitch. 

Initial  tch  and  tsh,  tsch  ar  becoming  wel  known  in  English  and  German  tran- 
scriptions of  Russian  and  Oriental  words.  But  initial  tch  is  found  in  English 
words  also.  The  word  chair  is  speld  tcheir  in  Lyndesay's  Thrie  Estaits  (1602, 
^  ^953)>  *"<i  ^^  word  tchick,  verb  and  noun,  imitativ  of  a  clicking  or  clucking 
sound,  is  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  {Quentin  Durward,  ch.  14)  and  in  Harper^ s 
Magazine,  vol.  76,  p.  32.  Howells  uses  this  tchick  without  a  vowel  to  its  back  -^ 
^tchk,  tchk,  tchkr'  (1887  The  Minister's  Charge,  p.  355). 

'3'  J  or  g(e).  Parallel  to  tsh  is  the  sonant  form  dzh.  The  component  cl 
is  acknowledged  in  the  common  spelling  dg{e),  as  in  badge,  e(^e,  judge,  lodge, 
knowledge,  dudgeon,  badger,  ledger,  etc.,  in  which  the  </  is  a  true  fonetic 
insert,  the  Middle  English  forms  being  bage  or  bagge,  egge,  juge,  logge,  know-* 
lege  or  kwrwleche,  dogeon,  etc.  But  the  d  is  not  always  inserted.  It  never 
appears  initially  except  in  some  Oriental  words  of  recent  introduction.  The  usual 
initial  spelling  of  dzh  is^  or^,  as  in  jet,  gem,  etc.  The  medial  and  final  spelling 
is  either  'dg{e)  as  above,  or  'g{e),  as  in  page,  rage,  allege,  cabbage,  damage,  savage, 
pigeon,  hinge,  etc.  But  in  these  words,  the  component  d  was  often  recognized  in 
the  1 6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries,  as  in  alledge  (1530),  cabbadge  and  cabbidge, 
chardge  (1538),  damadge,  priviledge,  savadgt,  pidgeon,  hindge,  etc.  We  stil  see 
widgeon  beside  wigeon,  Babbadge  beside  Babbage,  Talmadge  beside  Talmage, 
etc.,  and  porridge  has  -driven  out  the  erlier  porrage.  In  journal,  journey,  etc., 
as  compared  with  their  Latin  source  diurnus,  it  appears  that  j  represents  the 
Latin  1,  and  that  the  d  pronounced  is  unrepresented.      In  jokf,  judge,  etc, 
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they  in  English  represents  only  the  Latin  i  (=y),  which  took  on  an  initial  d  by 
analogy  with  words  having  original  di\  thus,  i  >  (d)i  =  di,  >  dj  >  dy  >  dzh  =/. 

14.  t.  The  Latin  /  before  i  appears  now  in  German  with  a  following  s  pro- 
nounced but  not  written :  L.  naiic{H-)  (nA-ti-on'),  G.  nation  (nfl-tsi-on').  In 
Swedish  the  /  is  followd  in  pronunciation  by  sh :  nation  (nA-tshon').  In  French 
the  /  is  pronounced  s :  and  so  in  English,  with  the  further  change  of  si  to  si  and 
sh :  O.F.  nation,  nadon,  M.E.  nation,  nacion^  nacioun  (nfl-si-(in'),  rood.  E.  nation 
(n&'si-un,  nses'iun,  now  nS'shi^n). 

15.  oL  The  spelling  ckoirt  pronounced  cwair,  according  to  Sweet  cwsio,  is 
merely  a  disguise  of  the  true  form  quire,  imitating  modern  French  chaur.  Gold- 
smith rimes  choir  with  Loire,  We  hav  in  English  several  words  from  the  French 
ending  in  -oir,  which  we  pronounce  "  like  the  French  "  —  or  at  least  in  a  non- 
English  fashion,  which  with  many  is  the  same  thing  —  memoir  pronounced  m^m'- 
wOr,  reservoir  pronounced  r«-er-vw6r',  or  r«'-cr-vwdr,  abbatoir  pronounced 
8eb'-a-tw3r',  moire  pronounced  mwdr,  etc.,  with  variations.  The  French  oi  is 
renderd  wa  or  wo  or  wd.  The  w  is  represented  by  the  0  (compare  Portuguese 
lingoa  for  Latin  lingua\  The  1  represents  a,  as  in  vin  (ven,  vaeh)  it  represents 
e  or  se.  The  French  pronunciation  wo  for  oi  ot  oy\&  recognized  in  the  late  16th 
century  spelling  bwoy  (1600  Hakluyt),  buoy  (1605  Shakespeare),  for  erlier  boy 
('53o)»  ^'  ('466),  from  O.F.  boye.  There  ar  really  3  forms  of  this  word:  (i) 
the  original  boy  (boi),  universal  among  sailors ;  (2)  the  later  bwoy,  now  buoy^ 
properly  pronounced  bwoi  ;  (3)  a  doutful  form,  of  unestablisht  spelling,  pro- 
nounced \AH,  represented  perhaps  by  the  obsolete  spellings  boe^  bouye^  buye, 
buie,  depending  rather  upon  the  D.  boei  (pronounced  bd'f)  than  upon  the  French. 

The  paper  ended  with  several  reflections  and  morals,  to  which  it  b  here 
necessary  to  apply  the  principle  of  Omission. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Lodge  and  March,  by  Mr. 
Ingraham,  and  by  the  author. 


3.  The  Athenian  Polemarch,  by  Dr.  Guy  V,  Thompson,  of  Yale 
University. 

Bruno  Keil  (Die  solonische  Verfassung,  1892,  S.  114,  Anm.  i)  proposes  to  fill 
the  lacuna  before  Adrrovf  ('AOrivalufp  iroXtrefa  4.  2)  with  the  words  ixX'^povw, 
rdt  fUp,  so  as  to  remove  the  inconsistency  between  this  sentence  and  K\ripwc&ai 
9i  KcU  Tairriv  Koi  rdf  AXXaf  6,px^t  in  4.  3.  Replying  to  the-  objection  that  the 
generals  were  never  chosen  by  lot,  he  says  that  while  this  is  true  for  the  time  after 
Kleisthenes,  it  is  not  true  for  the  time  before  him,  the  reasons  being  that  the 
polemarch  led  the  army  as  late  as  490  B.C.;  not  until  501/0  were  ten  generals 
chosen,  one  from  each  phyle;  the  development  of  the  arparityia  does  not  there- 
fore begin  until  501/0;  consequently  the  generals  and  hipparchs  must  have  been 
"  untere  Beamte  "  at  so  early  a  time  as  that  of  Drakon. 

Against  KeiFs  view  two  points  may  be  stated :  first,  the  polemarch  did  not 
"  lead  the  army"  in  490,  in  the  sense  intended  by  Keil;  secondly,  there  are  indi- 
cations of  the  development  of  the  arpaTfiyla  before  the  time  of  Kleisthenes. 
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I.  The  part  which  the  polemarch  had  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  —  for  this  is 
what  Keil  alludes  to  —  is  set  forth  in  Herod.  VI.  109  ff.  The  polemarch  was  not 
in  command  of  a  phyle  on  the  field  of  battle  (Stein  ad  he).  He  did  not  have 
chief  command,  for  in  sections  I  lo-i  i  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Miltiades  was 
general-in-chief.  The  position  of  the  polemarch  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
purely  honorary.  It  was  the  survival  of  a  real  power,  which  we  know  from  *A^. 
iroX.  3.  2  he  once  possessed.  To  be  sure,  *kB,  toX.  22.  2  contains  the  statement 
T^Y  hk  dwdfffis  ffTpariat  i/yt/iifp  l^w  i  wo\4fiapxos  in  a  description  of  the  Kleisthe- 
nean  constitution.  But  the  power  of  the  [>olemarch  in  500  B.C.  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  490  B.C.  What  it  was  in  490  should  be  clear 
from  Herod.  VI.  109  ff.,  discussed  above.  Aristotle  drew  his  account  of  the  reforms 
of  Kleisthenes  from  Herodotos  (Wilamowitz,  Aristoteles  und  Athen.  I.  29-38), 
and  *A0,  wo\.  22.  2  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Herod.  VI.  109  ff. 

II.  At  least  three  instances  are  known  of  Athenian  ffTparrtyol  having  chief 
command  before  the  time  of  Kleisthenes.  First,  Phrynon  was  general  and  chief 
in  command  in  the  expedition  from  Athens  which  captured  Sigeion  610  B.C. 
Strabo  XIII.  38,  p.  599,  irXewroi  hrl  rbv  ^pvvtawa  vrparrf/bv^  Kr\,  The  same 
story  is  told  by  Polyainos  arp,  I.  25,  Diog.  Laert.  I.  74,  Suidas  s.v.  niTrajc6f,  all 
no  doubt  coming  from  Strabo's  source,  which  seems  to  have  been  Demetrios  of 
Skepsis  through  ApoUodoros  (Niese,  Rh.  Mus.  32,  267-307;  Christ,  Gr.  Littera- 
turges.  456).  Not  much  reliance,  however,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
use  of  the  word  ffrparriyds  in  these  accounts.  The  second  instance  is  that  of 
Alkmaion,  in  the  first  sacred  war,  which  was  ended  in  590  B.C  by  the  victory  of 
the  Amphiktyons  over  Krisa.  Plutarch,  Solon,  1 1,  *A\KfxalofP,  od  Z6\ofPf  *AOriwalufw 
arparrfyb%  dvay^ypawrat.  This  statement  rests  ultimately,  as  we  may  fairly 
assume  from  di'a7/7paTrai,  upon  the  authority  of  an  official  record.  The  third 
instance  is  that  of  Peisistratos,  who,  as  general  of  the  Athenians,  took  Nisaia,  the 
port  of  Megara,  in  570  B.C.  Herod.  I.  59-64,  where  arparriyly  is  not  decisive; 
*A$.  iroX.  22.  16,  UeurlffT pares  drifutywybt  Kal  vrparriyht  «r.     Cf.  17.  8. 

These  instances  indicate  that  the  decline  of  the  military  power  of  the  pole- 
march  began  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  Two  other  considera- 
tions support  this  view:  first,  judicial  duties  became  attached  to  the  office  of 
polemarch  before  the  time  of  Drakon  (*A^.  xoX.  3.  5).  This  being  the  case  the 
polemarchs  became  more  and  more  confined  to  the  city,  and  if  they  still  retained 
the  chief  control  in  war,  it  was  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  unless  the  field  of 
battle  were  near  at  hand,  as  in  490.  Further,  when  the  Athenians  began  to  send 
out  commercial  and  colonizing  expeditions,  as  they  did  in  610  and  again  in  560, 
the  generals  must  have  become  the  actual  commanders  and  have  assumed  most 
if  not  all  of  the  military  power  of  the  polemarch.  Secondly,  Solon  provided  that 
the  nine  archons  should  be  chosen  by  lot  out  of  forty  men  selected  from  the 
phylae,  ten  from  each,  instead  of  being  elected  by  all  the  citizens,  as  under  the 
constitution  of  Drakon.  Under  this  system  the  polemarch  was  frequently  a  man 
of  little  or  no  experience  as  a  leader  in  war,  and  the  practical  management  of 
wars  must  have  fallen  to  the  generals. 

The  question  when  the  polemarch  lost  his  actual  command  cannot  be  answered. 
But  we  know  from  *A^.  xoX.  3  that  when  the  office  was  created  he  was  what  his 
name  indicates,  the  leader  in  war.  The  office  was  created  before  the  seventh 
century  B.C.    We  have  seen  that  he  did  not  have  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
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501/0  and  not  always  before,  even  as  far  back  as  610,  when  his  power  was  already 
yielding  to  that  of  the  vrparrf^hi.  It  seems  probable  then  that  the  development 
of  the  ffTparrfyla  began  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  that  the  generals 
of  Drakon's  time  are  not  to  be  classed,  as  by  Keil,  among  the  "  untere  Beamte." 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Elwell  and  Seymour,  and  by 
the  author. 


4.  On  the  inscriptional  Hymn  to  Apollo,  recently  discovered  at 
Delphi,  by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen  of  Harvard  University. 

The  condition  and  contents  of  this  inscription,  published  by  Weil  and  Reinach 
in  the  BulUiin  de  Correspondance  Hettenique,  1 7,  p.  569,  were  briefly  described. 

The  composition  is  in  continuous  paeons  ( \j ),  without  traces  of  strophic 

arrangement.  This,  and  the  other  lyric  fragments  found  at  Delphi,  confirm  what 
we  learned  from  Isyllus*s  paean,  that  lyric  poetry  was  written  by  the  ancients  like 
prose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  represent  to  the  eye  its  phrases  or  rhythmical 
divisions.    The  date  of  the  hymn  is  after  279  B.C.,  but  cannot  be  exactly  fixed. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  text  is  that  in  those  syllables  which  are  divided  between 
two  notes  of  the  music  the  vowel  is  written  double :  TpiTaxawldos,  Even  short 
vowels:  AeeX^^uv.  The  diphthongs  are  treated  in  two  ways.  In  the  case  of 
c(,  o(,  and  ov  the  whole  diphthong  is  repeated  (fiarr€vtiow,  ^tot^os,  ^ptfipofiovov). 
But  ev  is  doubled  as  eov,  av  as  aov  (raoi^pufv),  and  cu  either  as  aet  or  atet.  This 
has  its  bearing  on  pronunciation.  The  latter  method  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  dis* 
tribute  the  two  elements  of  the  diphthong  between  the  two  notes,  et  representing 
merely  a  long  i-sound  and  ov  a  long  M-sound.  In  the  case  of  etc i,  ovov,  otot,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  graphic  repetition  of  the  whole  diphthong  obviously  means  that 
these  diphthongs  were  nothing  but  digraphs  for  simple  sounds.  For  an  actual 
repetition  of  both  elements  of  a  real  diphthong  would  be  grotesque.  It  follows, 
then,  that,  at  the  time  when  this  Jiymn  was  inscribed,  ot,  as  well  as  et  and  ov,  was 
monophthongal. 

The  musical  signs  engraved  above  the  syllables  find  their  interpretation  in 
what  we  already  know  pf  the  Greek  notation.  The  key  of  the  composition  is 
thus  fixed  as  the  Phrygian;  that  is,  three  flats  according  to  Greek  reckoning,  the 
actual  pitch  being,  however,  about  a  third  lower.  At  least  a  part  of  the  compo- 
sition is  in  either  the  enharmonic  or  chromatic  genus,  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine  positively  which  of  the  two  is 
intended,  as  the  notation  for  the  two  was  identical,  though  the  pitch  of  many  notes 
differed.  Two  alien  notes,  not  belonging  in  the  regular  Phrygian  scale,  occur. 
One  of  them  (**  B  "  =  gfe)  occurs  but  once.  The  other  ("  O  "  =  bjj)  recurs  fre- 
quently, and  appears  to  be  used  much  as  the  note  bt}  would  be  used  in  a  com- 
position in  C  minor,  —  as  the  sharp  sei^nth^  that  is,  of  the  minor  scale.  We 
have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  ancient  minor  scales  used  only  \h^flcU  seventh^ 
but  this  appears  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  hymn  the  flat 
seventh  (b{2)  does  not  occur  at  all,  and  seems  to  be  studiously  avoided. 

Other  points  about  ancient  music  which  seem  to  be  established  by  this  impor- 
tant find  are  first,  the  possibility  of  combining  diatonic  and  chromatic  (or  enhar- 
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monic)  music  in  one  and  the  same  composition ;  and  secondly,  the  possibility 
of  temporary  modulation  into  related  keys,  effected  partly  by  the  use  of  the 
du^evyfUvuif  and  the  avvrffitUwuy  forms  of  the  scales  within  the  same  composition, 
and  partly  by  the  introduction  of  alien  tones,  not  included  in  either  of  these 
forms.  The  melody  of  this  hymn  evidently  exemplifies  one  of  the  more  complex 
developments  of  ancient  art.  Its  progressions  are  strange,  and  for  the  most  part 
unpleasant  to  our  ears. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Wright  and  Smyth. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  Committees  :  — 

On  Place  of  Meeting  :  Professors  Allen,  Warren,  Platner. 

On  Officers  for  1894-95  :  Professors  Hart,  C.  F.  Smith,  E.  T. 
Merrill. 

Professor  Hart  then  alluded  to  the  death  of  Professor  Whitney, 
the  first  President  of  the  Association,  and  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Professors  Hart,  March,  and  Seymour 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  Professor  Whitney. 

Adjourned  at  6.15  p.m. 

Evening  Session. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  Association  reassembled,  in  the  College  Chapel, 
to  listen  to  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Assocution.  The 
speaker  was  introduced  by  Franklin  Carter,  President  of  Williams 
College,  who  extended  a  welcome  to  the  Association  on  behalf  of 
the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Williams  College. 

5.  The  Progress  of  English  Philology,  by  Professor  James  M. 
Gamett,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  President  of  the  Assocution. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  progress  of  philological  science  during  the  twenty- 
five  years'  existence  of  the  Association,  and  the  contributions  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  it,  Professor  Gamett  paid  a  tribute  to  the  noemory  of  the  late 
Professor  Whitney,  to  whom  **  our  Association  owes  more  than  to  any  other  one 
man,*'  and  quoted  extracts  from  his  President's  address  at  Rochester  in  1870  as 
showing  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Association,  and  how  it  had  consistently 
adhered  to  them.  After  recommending  that  the  Association  adopt  the  plan  of 
the  English  Philological  Society,  namely,  "  the  assigning  to  specialists  the  task  of 
annually  reporting  for  the  President's  address  the  progress  of  each  department  of 
philology  during  the  preceding  year,"  he  took  up  his  subject  proper,  TA^  Progress 
of  English  Philology ^  during  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  circumscribing 
the  term,  after  Professor  George  Curtius's  definition  of  philology  as  understood 
in  England  and  France,  to  "the  study  of  language,"  English  philology  being 
understood  to  mean  "all  that  relates  to  the  investigation,  the  study,  and  the 
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teaching  of  the  English  language  in  its  widest  sense,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  rela- 
tions to  cognate  languages  and  to  the  general  science  of  language."  The  fact 
was  noted  that  this  is  a  very  modern  subject,  especially  "  the  study  of  living  dial- 
ects," **  the  grounding  of  the  laws  of  language  in  physblogical  necessities,"  to 
quote  from  Professor  March's  President's  address  in  1874.  The  study  of  phonet- 
ics, as  illustrating  the  progress  of  English  philology,  was  Brst  commented  on,  and 
the  principal  works  in  that  branch,  such  as  those  of  Ellis,  Bell,  Sweet,  and  others, 
were  mentioned.  The  scientific  study  of  English  etymology  was  also  adverted  to. 
"The  reign  of  law  in  the  philological  world  has  come  to  be  recognized,  and  while 
English  seems  to  have  been  the  last  to  yield  to  its  inexorable  demands,  it  has 
finally  yielded,  and  he  who  would  etymologize  regardless  of  it,  is  no  longer  entitled 
to  a  hearing."  The  most  prominent  works  illustrative  of  this  branch  were 
noted,  particularly  those  of  Professor  Skeat,  and  in  connection  with  them  the 
most  recent  works  in  English  lexicography,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Philological  Society,  known  as  Dr.  Murray's  "  New  English 
Dictionary,"  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  the  only  draw- 
back to  its  usefulness  being  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  its  successive  parts. 
Special  mention  was  also  made  of  the  Bosworth-Toller  "  Anglo-Saxon  Diction- 
ary," and  the  Stratmann-Bradley  "  Dictionary  of  Middle  English,"  the  standard 
works  for  those  periods  of  English,  and  others  of  less  importance.  The  greatest 
present  need  in  the  progress  of  English  philology  was  pronounced  to  be  "an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  historical  grammar  of  the  English  language,"  which 
should  be  an  improvement  upon  the  German  works  of  Fiedler  and  Sachs,  Maetzner, 
and  Koch.  Much  material  for  this  purpose  has  been  accumulated  in  the  publica* 
tions  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  and  other  learned  societies  of  England. 
The  oldest  period  of  the  language  has  been  fairly  well  provided  for,  but  the 
Middle  English  period  needs  further  study  and  elucidation. 

As  valuable  works  illustrative  of  the  late  Middle  English  Professor  Skeat's  edi- 
tions of  Langland's  "  Piers  Plowman,"  and  of  Chaucer's  complete  works,  were 
mentioned,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  he  would  add  to  them  a  new  edition  of 
Gower,  who  needs  re-editing.  Professor  Child's  "  Ballads  "  and  Professor  Lounsbur3r's 
"  Studies  in  Chaucer"  were  also  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  progress,  though  not 
strictly  philological.  The  formation  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  of 
the  American  Dialect  Society,  outgrowths  from  this  Association,  illustrates  the 
active  prosecution  of  modem,  as  distinct  from  oriental  and  classical  philology. 
The  establishment  of  such  periodicals  as  Anglia  and  Englische  Studien  in  Ger- 
many, of  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  including  modem,  though  chiefly 
devoted  to  classical  philology,  and  of  Modern  Language  Notes,  in  this  country^ 
shows  philological  activity.  Some  of  the  most  important  German  works  for  the 
study  of  English  philology,  such  as  Wiilker's  new  edition  of  Grein's  **  Bibliothek 
der  angelsSchsischen  Poesie,"  the  bibliographies  of  Wfllker,  Elze  and  Kdrting, 
and  the  special  treatises  of  Behrens,  Morsbach  and  Kluge,  were  also  noted.  In 
this  country  the  editions  of  Old  English  texts  in  the  "  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,"  and  some  other  works,  illustrate  this  progress. 

But  even  more  than  the  publication  of  journals  and  special  works,  the  recent 
establishment  of  chairs  of  English  Philology  at  the  universities  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  America,  was  dwelt 
upon,  as  showing  the  progress  that  this  subject  has  made  in  the  last  twenty-five 
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years.  Scarcely  a  Gennan  or  English  University  is  without  its  representative  of 
English  philology,  and  the  number  of  such  chairs  in  this  country  has  largely 
increased,  the  larger  universities  having  separated  the  chair  of  the  English 
language,  including  philology,  from  the  chair  of  English  literature,  which  is  a  dis- 
tinct mark  of  progress,  as  it  widens  and  deepens  the  study  of  both.  "  Not  less 
noticeable  than  the  increase  and  the  number  of  such  chairs  is  the  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  historical  method  has  come  more  and  more 
into  vogue;  it  has  been  realized  that  to  know  the  present  we  must  know  the  past; 
that  the  English  of  the  modem  period  cannot  be  thoroughly  known  without  a 
knowledge  of  that  of  the  earlier  periods,  and  helps  are  almost  daily  being  pro- 
vided which  subserve  this  end.  The  critical  and  philological  method,  long 
applied  to  the  classical  languages,  has  been  applied  to  the  modem  languages, 
and  to  English  especially.  We  have  learned  to  value  the  discipline  thereby  fur- 
nished, and  to  know  that,  while  students  are  acquiring  a  thorough  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  own  language,  they  are  undergoing  a  mental  discipline  equal 
to  that  supplied  by  the  study  of  any  other  language ;  and  that  for  some  this  must 
serve  as  the  only  linguistic  discipline  they  will  ever  receive." 

"  While  some  of  the  colleges  and  universities  are  thus  gradually  doing  their 
part  in  contributing  to  the  progress  of  English  philology,  I  fear  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  preparatory  schools.  They  still  seem  to  stick  in  the  old  ruts,  to 
cling  to  old  methods,  to  limit  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  to  the  stereo- 
type formal  English  grammar.  But  I  cannot  go  into  this  subject  at  the  close  of 
this  address.  I  would  merely  recommend  that  they  add  to  their  curriculum,  at 
least  for  the  higher  classes,  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  With 
much  that  is  commendable  in  the  suggestions  of  the  English  Conference  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  *  Committee  of  Ten,*  I  think  that  they  have  overlooked  the 
importance  of  this  subject.  If  the  schools  will  adopt  this  recommendation,  they 
will  supply  the  groundwork  for  more  advanced  teaching  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  remove  the  crass  ignorance  on  this  subject  that  now  prevails  among 
their  students.  They  will  help  forward  the  study  of  English  philology,  which  must 
be  based,  in  its  elementary  form,  on  the  history  of  the  English  language." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  President  Carter  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  Assocution  an  invitation  to  take  luncheon  at 
his  house  on  the  following  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  make  an 
excursion  to  the  top  of  Mount  Greylock. 


WiLUAMSTOWN,  July  nth,  1894. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.15  a.m. 

6.  Cena,  Scittvov,  prandium,  olptorov,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Scar- 
borough, of  Wilberforce  University. 

There  are  few  words,  perhaps,  in  classical  literature,  more  variable  in  meaning 
than  the  four  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
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Ordinarily  we  speak  of  itixvov  as  a  late  meal,  and,  in  this  sense,  equivalent  to 
ddfixov;  cf.  Od.  XII.  439;  IV.  429;  II.  20;  vide  Aesch.  Fr.  181 :  ApurTOy  9c<Tra, 
ddpwa  d*  alp€ur$ai  rplra.  Among  the  three  meals  mentioned  here,  Hpwov  comes 
last,  and  must  correspond  to  our  supper,  or  cena  in  Latin,  when  used  as  a  late 
meal. 

Zttirvov,  though  sometimes  equivalent  to  ipurrov^  an  early  meal,  varied  with 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  sometimes  early,  sometimes  late. 

The  phrase,  drh  SmIwpov,  found  in  Homer  and  elsewhere,  may  mean  strai^^hi- 
way  after  dinner^  or  simply  after  a  meal,  with  the  idea  of  chief  meal  implied. 
II.  VIII.  54.  In  II.  II.  383,  it  is  simply  provender  or  dry  food;  vide  Aesch. 
Supp.  801,  etc.  ieiwvov  is  equivalent  to  prandium,  and  implies  an  early  meal, 
Od.  IX.  311. 

ApiffTov  becomes  dtiwpow,  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  Xen.  Mem.  II.  7,  12. 

In  Xen.  Cyr.  I.  2,  §  11,  there  is  a  difficulty  because  of  the  indefinite  meaning 
of  ApiffTOK  To  the  superficial  or  casual  reader  it  is  either  breakfast  or  dinner. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  dpurroy,  with  the  meaning  of  dinner,  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  statement  that  in  two  days  they  took  the  food. of  but  one  —  breakfast 
before  they  left  home,  supper  in  place  of  their  dinner,  and  supper,  on  the  second 
night,  of  what  they  should  have  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  In  the 
same  section  occurs  dpiffTi/i<ratep,  but  with  the  meaning  (suggested  by  the  editor  ^) 
of  breakfast.  This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  confusion  growing  out  of  the 
doubtful  meaning  of  ipurrow.  As  an  early  meal,  vide  II.  XXIV.  124,  etc.;  also 
Aesch.  Ag.  331;   Fr.  181. 

Seiwpovt  in  its  relation  to  the  modified  root  "  ddp  "  of  a  shorter  form  da,  which 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  distribution,  means  simply  a  meal.  The  same  root 
appears  in  ddwrw,  to  devour:  II.  XVI.  159;  II.  XXIII.  183;  Aesch.  Supp.  70; 
Soph.  O.  T.  682;  Aesch.  Pr.  437. 

The  later  Greeks  called  breakfast  rd  dKpdrurfia;  luncheon,  Apurrow,  or  deivror 
tiwrififiptp6¥  (Athen.  I,  9, 10,  p.  115).  It  is  only  with  some  such  modifying  word 
as  fieffrififiptwif  that  the  meaning  of  any  of  these  words  applied  to  meals  can  be 
determined  with  any  degree  of  definiteness.  This  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  etymology  has  little  or  no  influence  over  the  popular  notion  as  to 
what  the  words  should  mean. 

If  we  associate  Apurrow  with  f<i)s  (dawn),  or  with  -fjdpiot  (early  mom),  then  we 
must  concede  to  it  the  primary  meaning  of  an  early  meal  (our  breakfast).  In 
this  sense  it  is  etymologically  equivalent  to  prandium,  which  also  primarily  meant 
the  first  meal  of  the  day.  Cf.  Thuc.  VII.  81;  IV.  90;  Hdt.  III.  26;  VI.  78; 
Aristop.  Nubes,  416;  Eq.  815;  Anab.  IV.  6,  21,  22.  dtiwpoif  in  Hellenistic 
Greek  differs  little  from  its  classic  use.  Vide  Luke  xiv.  12;  xvii.  8;  xx.  46; 
xxii.  20;  John  xii.  2;  xiii.  2-4;  xxi.  20;  Matt,  xxiii.  6;  Mark  vi.  21;  xii.  39; 
Rev.  xix.  9;  Dan.  v.  i.  It  will  be  observed  that  deixwi',  in  a  few  of  these 
passages,  is  rendered  feast,  e.g.  ^i'  toU  deiwpois  (at  feasts).  Cf.  also  Rev.  iii.  20; 
Luke  xiv.  16,  17,  24.     For  AptffTOP,  vide  John  xxi.  12,  15;   Luke  xi.  37,  etc. 

Prandium  is  derived  from  *pram'(y)d-iij)-m,  if  we  accept  Osthoflf's  derivation. 
Cf.  Vmbr.  prumum  primum. 

From  this  we  get  prandeo^  to  take  breakfast;  pransor,  he  who  breakfasts. 

>  Owen's  edition  of  the  Cyropaedia. 
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Etymologically,  prandium  is  an  early  meal,  earlier  than  midday.  It  is  a  morning 
meal  (our  breakfast).  Its  composition  agrees  with  the  Greek  breakfast  —  simple. 
Cf.  Plant  Cap.  III.  I,  19,  etc. 

Varying  custoftis  seem  to  have  paid  no  heed  to  the  etymology,  and  left  it  to 
the  whim  of  the  writer  or  speaker  to  decide  for  himself,  not  only  the  time  but 
whether  he  must  say :  Jetirrov,  cena,  Apiffrop,  or  prandium.  Vide  Plaut.  Men- 
aechmi  III.  2,  25;  II.  3,  37;  Stichus  IV.  2,  46;  Amphitruo  II.  2,  33;  Hor. 
Sat.  II.  7.  30;  Cic.  Mur.  35;  Phil.  II.  39;  Ver.  II.  I,  19;  ad  Fam.  IX.  26;  Suet. 
CaL  58;  Seneca,  Ep.  83;  Quint.  VII.  3.  33. 

Cena  apud  antiques  dicebatur  quid  nunc  est' prandium^  says  a  Roman  gram- 
marian (506  A.D.).     Vide  Sext.  Pompeius  Festus,  s.v.  cena, 

Cena  is  not  to  be  associated  with  Boiin\^  the  latter  word  being  connected 
with  Skt  dkinoti  satiate.  Old  Bulgarian  doilica  nurse.  Cena,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  older  caesna.  In  its  more  general  sense,  Boivri  means  a  dinner,  a  meal 
or  banquet.  iK  OoIvtis,  after  dinner,  occurs  in  Epicharmus  (9,  9,  Ahr.),  els  riip 
Bolvrip  KoKeip  riva,  in  Eurip.  Ion  1 140,  kirl  Oolmfp  Uvai,  in  Plat  Phaed.  247  B. 
Cf.  Theaet  178  D,  etc. 

The  conclusion  reached  from  the  foregoing  observations  is  that  heXwpoPy  like 
cena,  varied  as  to  time  from  noon  to  midnight  and  possibly  later,  as  in  the  case 
oi  banquets  or  feasts  which  were  not  ordinary  meals;  so,  also,  Apiarop,  like  pran- 
dium, from  early  mom  to  midday. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Ashmore,  Scott,  Seymour,  and 
Warren,  and  by  the  author. 


The  Secretary  then  reported  that  he  had  sent  out  in  June  the 
following  notice :  — 

At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Association  the  project  to  meet  once  in  two 
years,  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  other  organizations  of  kindred  interests,  has 
received  the  attention  of  the  members  present  At  the  meeting  held  in  1892,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  it  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  make  arrangements  in  concert  with  the  other  societies  for  a  joint  meeting 
(see  Proceedings,  vol.  XXIII.  p.  xi.).  At  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1893,  ^^^ 
Committee  was  empowered  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  bringing  about  the 
meeting  approved  of  in  1892. 

Since  it  appears  that  none  of  the  other  philological  associations  either  now 
meets,  or  purposes  to  meet,  in  mid-summer,  it  seems  proper  to  consider  the 
advisableness  of  shifting  the  date  of  our  meeting  in  order  to  test  the  advantages 
promised  from  the  proposed  joint  sessions. 

It  is  therefore  requested  that  you  give  expression  to  your  preference  among 
the  times  proposed  for  the  joint  meeting,  and  that  you  state  whether  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  of  your  attending  at  the  time  selected.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  any  regular  biennial  joint  meeting  of  the  Association  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Oriental  Society  and  the  Modern  Language  Association 
is  impracticable  in  the  summer  months  and  that,  under  present  conditions,  such 
a  joint  meeting  would  take  place  in  the  East  only.     Furthermore  for  the  informa- 
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tion  of  members  it  may  he  stated  that  the  regular  meetings  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  take  place  in  the  Easter  vacation,  but  that  this  Society  has 
determined  to  meet  at  Christmas  in  1894,  provided  the  American  Philological 
Association  meets  with  it;  and  that  the  Modern  Language  Assoclition  holds 
its  regular  sessions  in  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Another  question,  distinct  from  that  mentioned  above,  deals  with  the  desira- 
bility of  changing  the  time  of  our  regular  meetings. 

In  reply  to  the  above  notice,  a  large  number  of  the  members 
indicated  a  preference  that  the  special  meeting  be  held  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Whereupon  it  was  voted  that  a  special  meeting 
of  the  AssoaATiON  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  conjunction  with  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  that 
the  Modem  Language  Association,  the  Airierican  Dialect  Society, 
and  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  be  invited  to  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Further,  that  this  joint  meeting  be  especially  com- 
memorative of  the  services  of  the  late  Professor  Whitney,  and  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  former  friends  and  colleagues. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  the  number  of  members  desiring 
to  change  the  date  of  the  regular  meeting  was  so  small  as  not  to 
warrant  any  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  abandoning  the  usual 
time  of  meeting. 

Professor  Hart  then  reported  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
prepare  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Professor  Whitney. 

The  Committee  respectfully  reports  for  adoption  and  for  entry  in  the  Proceed- 
ings the  following  minute :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  death  of 
Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  bears  grateful  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  for  the  furtherance  of  philological  learning,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  this  Association.  Fitly  chosen  to  be  its  first  President* 
and  retained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  upon  its  Executive  Committee,  he  never 
failed  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  work;  and  in  many  ways  he  advanced  its  inter- 
ests and  encouraged  and  assisted  the  studies  to  which  its  members  were  devoted. 
The  record  of  his  life-work  may  be  left  for  more  full  recital  at  another  time;  but 
the  Association  takes  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  its  sense  of  obligation  to 
Professor  Whitney's  manifold  and  successful  labors  and  of  the  great  loss  which 
his  death  has  brought  to  its  members  and  to  philological  students  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Committee  further  asks  that  it  may  be  continued  and  authorized  to  secure 
a  suitable  memorial  of  Professor  Whitney  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  Committee  given  the  authoriza- 
tion it  requested. 
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7.  Some  Poetical  Constructions  in  Thucydides,  by  Professor  Charles 
Forster  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions.  Remarks  were 
made  upon  it  by  Professors  Smyth  and  Seymour,  and  by  the  author. 

8.  Notes  on  Thucydides  I.  8.  i,  9.  3,  28.  3,  by  Professor  Harold 
N.  Fowler,  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

In  the  first  passage,  the  words  rj  re  irxet/p  rdiw  6t\wp  ^rrtBafA/Urg  should  be 
rendered  "  by  the  fact  that  their  equipment  of  arms  (or  military  outfit)  was  buried 
with  them."  This  is  in  accord  with  the  regular  meaning  of  the  word  <ricevi^,  as 
well  as  with  arch&eological  evidence. 

In  9-  3f  ^  /Mt  dojcci  *AyafUfi.p<ap  rapaXa/S^r  xal  wavriK^  re  AfM  liri  t\4op  t&p 
&\Kup  lax^^f  'c^^M  it  is  possible  that  koI  re^jy  or  the  like  was  originally  written 
(or  intended)  to  correspond  to  pavrtx^  re. 

In  a8.  3,  Kal  a^ol  dpayicoffO'^ffeffdat  l0ao'ay  .  .  .  <f>l}i0vs  ToteiaOcu  ovs  oi  /3o<^ 
XopTou,  Mpovs  TUP  pOp  6pT(ap  frnXKop  should  be  rendered :  **  they  said  that  they, 
on  their  side,  should  be  forced  ...  to  make  friends  whom  they  did  not  wish, 
other  than  (i.e.  different  from)  those  who  were  now  more  their  friends,*'  i.e.  the 
Corcyraeans  said :  **  we  shall  be  forced  to  make  friends  (the  Athenians)  different 
from  those  (i.e.  the  Peloponnesians)  who  are  now  (by  virtue  of  Dorian  blood 
and  previous  habit)  more  our  friends  (than  are  the  Athenians)."  Here  fuiWop 
really  modifies  <f>l\tap  supplied  with  6rr<ap  from  the  preceding  0/Xovt. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  C.  F.  Smith. 

9.  A  Discussion  of  Horace,  Carmina  III.  30, 10-14,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Knapp,  of  Barnard  College. 

Dicar,  qua  violens  cbstrepit  Aufidus 
et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 
regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens 
princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
deduxisse  modos. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  turns  on  the  construction 
which  is  assumed  for  the  clauses  ^ua  ,  .  .  obitrepit  and  qua  .  .  .  regnavit.  The 
commentators  generally  connect  them  either  with  ex  humili  potens  (so  Kiessling), 
or  with  princeps  deduxisse  (so  Wickham  and  Page).  In  support  of  the  latter 
view.  Page  urges  that "  Horace  does  not  wish  to  limit  his  fame  to  his  native  dis- 
trict, but  that  his  native  district  should  share  in  his  own  world-wide  glory.*'  Wick- 
ham had  formerly  given  expression  to  his  own  opinion  in  almost  the  same  words. 
Bentley  is  silent  as  to  the  construction  of  the  ^Ma-clauses,  but  since  he  regarded 
ex  humili  potens  as  picturing  the  career  of  Daunus,  it  is  plain  that  he  joined  them 
either  to  dicar  or  to  princeps  deduxisse,  Kiessling's  comment  is  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic in  its  brevity  and  positiveness  of  tone :  **  qua  .  .  .  populorum  giebt  die 
n&here  Bestimmung  zu  ex  humili  potens  {potens  als  vates  IV.  8,  26)  neben  dec 
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niedem  Abkunft  auch  die  origo  aus  dem  abgelegenen  Venusia  betonend.  .  .  ." 
Orelli-Hirschfelder  (in  the  editio  quarta  niaior)  argue  that  we  must  arrange  the 
words  thus :  Dicar  princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos  modo  deduxisse^  (ibi  natus)» 
qua  (ubi)  Aufidus  obstrepit,  non  vcro,  ibi,  ubi  Aufidus  fluit,  dicar.  The  only  con- 
sideration advanced  in  support  of  this  positive  declaration  is  the  assertion  "  Natale 
enim  solum  Horatio  nimis  angustus  gloriae  finis  esse  videatur."  If  we  are  to 
understand  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  here  of  ibi  naius^  we  may  justly  complain  of 
the  failure  to  cite  other  examples  of  such  ellipsis. 

Lucian  MUUer  (in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  text  in  the  Teubner  series,  1886) 
injects  a  new  element  into  the  discussion  by  attacking  the  correctness  of  the  text 
and  by  maintaining  that  in  ex  humiii  potens  we  have  a  corruption  which  effect- 
ually conceals  the  true  reading.  This  objection,  however,  has  deservedly  failed 
to  find  support  among  Horatian  students.  Dillenburger  cautions  us  thus :  "  Noli 
tamen  haec  cum  dicar  artius  coniungere;  nam  nomen  Horatii  et  gloria  tam  angus- 
tia  finibus  non  est  circumscribenda."  He  is  writing,  however,  rather  with  refer- 
ence to  the  esteem  in  which  Horace  is  held  to-day  than  with  regard  to  the  text 
which  he  had  before  him.  Doering  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  Orelli. 
Nauck's  conmient  is :  "  Preisen  wird  man  mich  dass  ich  in  Apulien,  nicht  Preisen 
wird  man  mich  in  Apulien  dass  ich.'* 

Let  us  now  examine  these  views  in  detail.  Against  the  view  advocated  by 
Wickham  and  Page,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  it  is  not  true  that  Horace  carmen 
Aeolium  ad  Italos  modos  deduxit  by  the  Aufidus.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Horace  ever  revisited  Venusia  after  he  came  to  Rome  with  his  father.  It  is 
of  course  probable  that  he  went  to  Venusia  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Italy  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  for  such  a  visit  would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  his  desire  to 
ascertain  the  exact  state  of  his  property  there.  But  of  such  a  visit  at  that  time  or 
at  any  subsequent  period  he  nowhere  makes  mention.  (Compare  Sellar,  Horace 
and  the  Elegiac  Poets^  pp.  31,  32,  footnote).  Against  KiessHng,  on  the  other 
band,  we  may  say  with  equal  force  that  Horace  did  not  rise  *'  from  low  estate  to 
high  renown  in  far-off  Venusia."  His  renown  and  the  verse  whereby  it  was  gained 
belong  alike  to  the  years  when  Venusia  and  the  Aufidus  had  given  place  to  Rome, 
Tibur,  and  the  valley  of  the  Digentia.  (Compare  again  Sellar,  p.  26.)  If  there- 
fore due  regard  be  had  to  the  known  facts  of  Horace's  life,  it  is  plain  that  the 
qua-clauses  cannot  be  joined  either  to  princeps  deduxisse  or  to  ex  kumili  potens. 
Again,  in  point  of  syntax  these  clauses  go  most  readily  with  dicar.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  see  how  any  one  in  reading  the  verses  aloud  could  help  taking  them 
in  that  way.  As  has  been  well  remarked,  "  The  ancients  read  with  their  ears,  as 
well  as  with  their  eyes."  (See  on  this  point  Gudeman  in  Classical  Studies  in 
Honour  of  Henry  Drisler^  p.  68  ;  Wilkins  on  Cicero  De  OratorCy  iii.  §§  195, 196; 
Sandys  on  Orator ^  §  1 73  ;  cf.  also  the  story  told  of  Vergil  by  lulius  Montanos, 
cited  by  Nettleship  (p.  77)  in  his  account  of  Vergil  in  the  Qassical  Writers  series, 
published  by  Appleton,  1880).  The  meaning  of  the  passage  will  then  be  simply, 
"  The  Apulians  will  sing  of  me  as  one  who  rose  from^  low  estate  to  high  renown, 
and  as  the  first  (Roman)  who  made  Aeolic  song  at  home  among  Aeolic  meas- 
ures." We  might  represent  this  thought  in  Latin  by  writing  "  Apulia  me  dicet,  ex 
humiii  potentem,  principem  deduxisse  modos."  In  opposition  to  the  thought  thus 
obtained,  no  argument  worth  mentioning  has  been  presented.  The  gbt  of  the 
position  taken  by  Dillenburger,  Wickham,  Orelli,  and  Page,  plainly  stated,  is  this : 
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Horace  ought  not  to  have  been  willing  to  limit  the  proclamation  of  his  fame  to 
Apulia  and  the  Apulians,  therefore  he  cannot  have  said  any  such  thing.  This  is 
a  form  of  assertion  which,  to  my  mind  at  least,  is  not  at  all  convincing.  "With 
the  aesthetic  considerations  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  their  contention,  everybody 
will  sympathize,  but  we  ought  not  to  allow  aesthetics  to  override  syntax  or  to  do 
violence  to  facts.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  emend  (as  L.  Mfiller  would  have  us 
do)  in  the  face  of  unanimous  M SS.  testimony,  so  long  as  a  meaning  which  is  sen- 
sible and  which  exhibits  a  proper  regard  for  facts  and  S3mtax  is  obtainable  from 
the  passage.  So  much  for  the  destructive  side  of  this  paper.  Let  us  consider 
now  what  can  be  urged  in  support  of  the  meaning  I  have  assigned  to  the  passage. 
I  have  to  quote  an  epigram  (i.  61)  of  Martial,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
been  cited  in  this  connection. 

Verona  docti  syllabas  amat  vatis, 

Marone  felix  Mantua  est, 
Censetur  Apona  Livio  suo  tellus 

Stellaque  nee  Flacco  minus, 
Apollodoro  plaudit  imbrifer  Nilus, 

Nasone  Paeligni  sonant, 
Duosque  Senecas  unicumque  Lucanum 

Facunda  loquitur  Corduba, 
Gaudent  iocosae  Canio  suo  Gades, 

Emerita  Deciano  meo : 
Te,  Liciniane,  gloriabitur 

Nee  me  tacebit  Bilbilis. 

The  whole  epigram  b  interesting  and  valuable  in  this  connection,  but  especially 
verses  7,  8,  11  and  12.  Here  we  find  Martial  expressing  not  only  of  himself,  but 
also  of  another,  as  a  thing  of  which  that  other  may  well  be  proud,  the  very 
thought  which,  we  are  told,  Horace  could  not  have  entertained  in  reference  to 
himself.  If  it  was  aesthetically  wrong  for  Horace  to  express  such  a  thought, 
it  is  worse  for  Martial  to  damn  his  friend  with  faint  praise.  The  correspondence 
between  the  thought  of  Horace's  verses,  as  paraphrased  above  (Apulia  me  dicet 
ex  humili  potentem,  etc.)  and  verses  7  and  8  of  Martial's  poem  is  complete.  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  Martial  had  the  ode  of  Horace  in  mind.  That  the 
Horatian  poem  was  well  known  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  imitated 
by  Propertius  (iv.  i.<}3-36,  iv.  2.  15-24  Haupt)  and  by  Ovid  (Met.  xv.  871  sqq.; 
Amor,  iiu  15.  7  ;  ibid.  vss.  19,  20;  Amor.  i.  15.  41,  42).  That  Martial  was 
familiar  with  the  ode  of  Horace  and  with  Ovid's  paraphrase  in  the  Metamorphoses 
is  evident,  I  think,  from  two  passages  in  the  Epigrams  (viii.  3.  5-8,  and  x.  2. 9-12). 
Though  I  unhesitatingly  reject  Kiessling's  view  that  situ  in  Horace  =  "  crumbled 
stone,"  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  Martial  derived  his  general  thought  in  the 
three  epigrams  referred  to  ultimately  from  Horace,  even  though  that  thought 
is  modified  by  the  eflfect  of  the  imitations  by  Propertius  and  Ovid.  (See 
FriedlSnder  on  Martial  viii.  3.)  If  I  am  right  in  this,  we  may  perhaps  conclude 
that  Martial  joined  the  qua-clauses  with  dicar. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  put  the  matter  thus :  — 

I.   In  point  of  syntax,  the  clauses  in  question  go  most  readily  with  dicar. 
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2.  To  join  them  either  to  ex  humili  poUns  or  to  princeps  deduxisse  is  to  do 
▼iolence  to  the  known  facts  of  Horace's  career,  as  well  as  to  produce  a  construc- 
tion far  from  clear  or  naturaL 

3.  The  sense  obtained  by  joining  the  clauses  to  dUar  does  no  violence  to  facts 
or  to  S3mtax.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  view  is  tame,  two  answers  may  be  made. 
First,  for  that  very  reason  it  may  be  nearer  the  truth.  Horace's  muse  is  not 
always  winged.  Secondly,  this  much-decried  thought  seems  to  have  brought 
no  suggestion  of  tameness  to  the  minds  of  Ovid  and  MartiaL 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  view  held  by  Macleane.  The  above  dis- 
cussion, be  it  noted,  had  been  worked  out  in  every  detail,  before  I  saw  his  edition. 
In  the  brief  argument  prefixed  to  the  Ode  in  general  and  in  the  first  part  of  his 
note  on  this  particular  passage,  Macleane  takes  a  view  entirely  in  accord  with 
that  advocated  in  this  paper.  Had  he  stopped  there,  all  would  have  been  welL  He 
proceeds,  however,  as  follows :  "  But  if  this  interpretation  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  Horace  never  appeared  to  take  any  great  interest  ^  in  his  birthplace 
.  .  .  ,  either  we  must  suppose  him  to  mean  Italy  in  general  ...  or  the  words 
must  be  translated  thus :  '  It  shall  be  said  that  I  who  in  that  place  where  the 
Aufidus  roars,  and  where  Daunus,  poor  of  streams,  ruled  over  his  rustic  people, 
from  a  man  of  low  degree  became  great,  was  the  first  to  adapt  the  Aeolian  verse 
to  Italian  measures.' "  To  this  view  I  have  already  taken  exception.  We  have 
here  a  curious  illustration,  in  this  recantation,  of  the  blighting  effect  of  traditional 
interpretation. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Ashmore,  Sihler,  C.  L.  Smith, 
Hart,  and,  in  reply,  by  Dr.  Knapp. 


10.  The  Speeches  in  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  by  Professor  W.  B. 
Owen,  of  Lafayette  College. 

The  paper  referd  to  a  discussion  of  "  Libration  in  the  Periods  of  Cicero  "  at  the 
Chicago  meeting,  and  briefly  treated  the  subject  with  reference  to  other  authors, 
coming  rapidly  to  Tacitus.  His  erlier  essays  show  this  feature  of  style  abun- 
dantly.   The  discussion  was,  however,  limited  to  the  Speeches  in  the  Agricola. 

These  speeches  librate  as  holes,  rhetorically,  in  the  effect,  as  recorded,  upon 
the  respectiv  armies,  and  in  the  effect  upon  the  reader. 

Then  in  detail,  the  thoughts  of  the  first  recur  in  the  second,  point  for  point, 
with  a  change  of  course  in  the  point  of  view  and  with  the  application  reverst 

There  is,  first,  the  confidence  of  victory,  based  in  either  case  upon  the  ex- 
tremity —  <*  necessitas  "  Calgacus  calls  it.  Theirs  is  the  last  margin  of  land ;  they 
hav  no  place  to  which  they  can  retreat  —  no  one  to  fall  back  upon,  —  they 
musi  conquer. 

1  Horace  did  take  an  mterest  in  his  native  place.  See  Wickham  on  Cann.  i.  aa.  13,  and 
Sellar,  pp.  9-1 1.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  passages  like  Cann.  tii.  4.  9-ao,  and  Sat. 
i>  5*  77  Inciptt  ex  illo  montt*  Apulia  uotos  csteniare  mihi^  do  not  militate  against  the  view 
held  above  that  Horace  never  revisited,  or  at  any  rate  never  lived  for  any  length  of  time  at 
Venuxia  after  he  came  to  Rome  with  his  father  as  described  in  the  sixth  satire  of  the  first  book. 
In  such  passages  he  may  well  be  drawing  upon  his  memories  of  the  past.  Finally,  if  ex  kumUi 
pottn*  be  joined  with  Daunutt  the  point  made  in  this  paper  is  in  nowise  aflected. 
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So  the  Romans;  the  extremity  with  them  is  the  peril  of  a  retreat,  without  sup- 
plies, thru  an  unfrendly  and  unfamiliar  cuntry.  While  neither  would  admit  that 
there  ar  cowards  in  his  army,  this  is  an  appeal  to  cowards  as  wel  as  brave  men  ; 
for  under  these  circumstances  desperate  fighting  is  the  only  safe,  as  wel  as  the 
only  honorabl  course. 

Then  as  to  the  character  of  the  armies,  —  each  has  the  very  pink  of  valor, 
tried  and  true;  while  the  others  ar  a  timid,  shrinking,  craven  set,  inspired  as 
Calgacus  insists,  only  by  greed,  cruelty,  and  lust ;  or,  as  Agricola  suggests,  over- 
taken only  because  further  retreat  is  impossibl. 

Then  in  the  appeals  to  past  achievments,  the  various  incitements  to  victory, 
and  the  consequences  of  defeat,  each  address  has  its  counterpart  in  the  other. 

The  paper  gave  only  brief  discussion  to  verbal  duplicates,  and  the  libration  of 
sentences.  In  oratory  the  tendency  is  to  greater  formality  than  in  narrativ  or 
treatis,  especially  the  forms  that  promote  emfasis  and  rhetorical  effect.  Duplica- 
tion is  an  easy  one,  and  givs  a  graceful  rhythm  as  wel  as  cleames  and  emfasis. 

Qimax  is  a  good  form  too,  and  is  especially  frequent  in  oratory.  There  ar 
four  instances  of  it  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  speech  of  Calgacus.  It  is  notabl 
however  that  a  sentence  with  three  climactic  steps  usually  falls  back  into  the 
vibratory  swing;  as  —  nihil  nisi/luctus^  et  saxa^  et  infestiores  Romania  quorum 
superbiam  frustra  per  obsequium  et  modestiam  effugeris;  and  auferre,  trucidare, 
rapere,  falsis  nominibus  imperium^  atque  ubi  solitudinem  faciuni^  pacem  appel- 
lant.     So  with  one  or  two  exceptions  thruout  the  speeches. 

A  more  practical  interest  attaches  to  the  recognition  of  this  movement  when  it 
becomes  a  help  in  the  critical  handling  of  uncertain  text  There  ar  two  passages 
in  the  speeches  where  considerations  of  this  kind  giv  an  easy  solution  to  the  only 
textual  difficulties.  The  first  is  in  chapter  31,  ager  atqut  annus,  where  the  MS. 
reading  is  aggerat  annus.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  sentence  the  pace  is  set 
for  a  series  of  pairs,  —  Bona  fortunaque  in  tributum,  and  ager  atque  annus  in 
frumentum  falls  into  the  swing  which  is  continued  thru  five  or  six  vibrations. 

When  such  movement  becums  the  law  of  a  sentence,  we  can  not  of  course  expect 
all  the  pairs  to  show  real  cumulation  of  thought,  ager  atque  annus,  is  simply  the 
yearly  product  of  the  land,  as  bona  for  tuna  que  stand  for  the  simpl  idea  oi  pecunia. 

The  second  passage  is  one  in  which  the  more  remote  libration  of  the  two 
speeches  is  worth  considering.  Calgacus  says,  —  quia  nobilissimi  totius  Britan- 
niae,  eoque  in  ipsis  penetralibus  siti.  The  eoque  has  by  sum  been  changed  to 
iique  on  the  ground  that  their  nobility  was  no  reason  for  their  occupying  the 
penetralia.  Editors  who  retain  eoque  usually  justify  the  reading  by  giving  to 
nobilissimi  the  sense  of  purest  born,  autocthons,  and  explain  that  an  indigenous 
population  was  likely  to  linger  longest  in  the  least  accesibl  parts  of  a  cuntry,  — 
hence  eoque.  Turning  to  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  speech  of  Agricola, 
where  he  accounts  for  the  remoteness  and  the  survival  of  this  army  before  him  in 
quite  another  way,  we  find  a  very  similar  expression  ;  hi  ceterorum  Britannorum 
fugacissimi  ideoque  tam  diu  superstites, 

Ideoque  seems  to  hav  sum  value  in  confirming  the  reading  eoque  in  the 
former  speech. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Gudeman,  Ashmore,  and  Hart, 
and  by  the  author. 
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II.  Critical  Notes  on  Sophocles,  by  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  of 
Harvard  University. 

The  indiscriminate  and  arbitrary  emendation  of  the  language  of  a  classical 
author,  as  transmitted  to  us  in  the  manuscripts,  is  decidedly  to  be  condemned ; 
and  indeed  only  such  emendations  should  be  received  into  a  text  as  can  claim  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  new  readings 
proposed  have  a  certain  amount  of  possibility,  emendation  b  at  once  legitimate 
and  necessary;  for,  in  a  given  case,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  only  after  all 
the  apparent  possibilities  shall  have  been  examined,  and  —  with  the  exception  of 
one,  of  course  —  duly  eliminated,  that  a  text  attains  finality.  The  readings  pro- 
posed in  this  paper  are  not  offered  as  certainties,  nor  even  as  very  probable  read- 
ings, but  rather  as  fair  possibilities.  Emendation  has  been  attempted  only  either 
when  the  manuscripts  do  not  unite  in  giving  satisfactory  (Sophoclean)  sense,  or 
when  their  language  or  sense  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  un-Sophoclean  or  at 
any  rate  as  less  Sophoclean  than  that  of  the  proposed  change.  (Of  course  I  do 
not  accept  L  as  the  parent  of  the  existing  manuscripts.)  For  lack  of  space  the 
critical  apparatus,  the  parallel  passages,  and  the  palaeographical  justification  of 
the  emendations  here  offered  are  not  given.  Except  when  otherwise  stated  the 
text  used  is  that  of  Mekler-Dindorf  (1885). 

AjAX  1266  sq.       0€O  •  rov  0ap6rrot  &t  TOX<wf  TOi  fiporots 

—  for  Tt J. 

id,  1337  sqq.  dXX*  a^rhp  t^iirat  6pr*  iyif  rovSwS*  iiul 

o^K  drrarifjuiffaifi*  &p,  c?<rre  /i^  \4y€ip 
fp*  &v8pa  Si|  ftvcu  ApuTTOP 

—  for  ApSp*  I8€ip.  ^      ^ 

Electra  47.  477eXXe  8*  SpKOP  rpotrriBcls  60o{p€Ka 

t40ptik*  *0p4a'Trfs  i^  dpayxalas  t^xV** 

Reiske*s  SpKOP  for  L*s  ipKui  is  defensible  on  palaeographical  grounds,  since  'uncial' 
OPKON  might  have  been  misread  for  OPKUII.  Something  might  be  said 
for 

477eXXe,  fiii  Bkpop  wpoffriOeUf  kt\, 

Cf.  Ant.  243  tA  Scipd  ydp  roi  rpo0-Tl0ri<r*  Bkpop  toXiup,  and  O.  C.  1 636  o6k  6kp9v  puira  \ 
KaTTJptffep  rdS^  BpKiot  Spdffeip  ^iptp,  where  Bkpov  is  Bothe's  certain  emendation  for 
L*s  oficTov.     But  the  Scholiast  on  £1  47  had  a  text  with  some  form  of  ipxat, 

id,  224  sqq.  dXX*  ip  ydp  deiPoU  od  <rxi^0W 

ra&ras  aiSdt, 
00/>a  fie  filos  IxV 

—  for  Arat, 

id.  653  sq.  Kal  t4kpwp  Ho-wp  iftal 

Hffpoia  fiii  irpdo-co-Ti  ^rfi  Iitt)  viKpd 

—  for  rpSaeffrip  rj  \&irri  xiKpd. 

Oedipus  Coloneus  113  sq.    The  traditional  text  reads 
ffiyilffOfMi.  T€  Kal  otJ  fi*  i^  6dod  t65o 
Kp^op  Kar  AXcoif 
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in  which  ki  69o0  w6Sa  must  be  corrupt.  Should  we  not  perhaps  write  l{  i8oO 
«oS«»y  =  i^  6do0  [iic]ToBiitff  the  three  words  felt  as  one,  and  the  preposition  in 
composition  omitted  by  a  familiar  idiom?  The  ToStbw  would  have  been  written 
TTOAuD,  and  this  would  easily  have  given  rise  to  T6Sa.  I  prefer  this  explana- 
tion to  i^  6iod  *Kwodiip,  which  had  also  occurred  to  me  as  it  has  occurred  to  others. 

it/,  250.  wp6t  (T*  S  rt  0-01  ^IXop  ix  ffiOep  Awrofmi, 

The  traditional  ix  <r40€P,  which  has  been  much  emended,  is  sustained  by  the  ix 
Btup  of  V.  256,  which  at  once  echoes  and  rebukes  it. 

id.  418  sq.  K^S^  ol  KdxurToi  tCjpS*  dKOwr arret  irarp^ 

To^fMd  t6$ov  wpoiBcrro  t^p  rvpavplda ; 

—  for  irdpof. 

For  the  sentiment  compare  O.  C,  1383  dirdrutp  i/xoG,  The  close  of  the  verse 
is  a  favorite  place  for  rarpdi,  which  written  flPOC  might  well  have  been  taken 
for  Tdpot,  For  the  same  reason  irdpot  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  varpdt, 
Cf.  Track.  56  (Hayley  and  Earle),  88,  O.C,  1689  (Dind.). 

id.  1407  sq.  idv  «SS'  ofS*  dpaX 

Tarpbs  TfXwrrot 

—  for  ol  Todd*  dpal.    roOS*  crept  in  from  the  line  above. 

id.  1702  sq.  o^di  ydp  oZv  dfftfXrjTot  ifiol  wot€ 

xal  T^de  fiif  irvpi^<rps 

—  for  L*8  yipup.     Hermann  proposed  ydp  up.     Cf.  PAi/.  298,  766,  O.  C.  980,  985. 

Antigone  39a     <rxo\i  icoff  rj^tp  SeOpo  &)|  i^6xovp  iyih 

—  for  dp.  For  many  other  passages  where  an  dw  has  arisen  from  Z-fi  see  H.  Rich- 
ards, Classical  Review,  V.  (1892),  pp.  336  sqq.  In  Phil.  869,  dp  should,  however, 
be  retained. 

id.  604  sq.  redr,  ZcO,  S^pa<riP  rlt  dpSp&p 

(nrtppaala  xardaxoi ; 

In  this  passage,  vexatious  alike  to  the  textual  critic  and  to  the  grammarian,  may 
we  not  read  and  point 

TtdPf  Zedf  S^paaip  rtt  dp,  8pQp 

inrtp^a^lq^  xard^x^^i 

Cf.  ///.  119,  430,  PAH.  895. 

Philoctetes  234.  «  <f>C\TaTOP  4>tip7ifm  y  •  t^  rot  kcU  \aptip 

—  for  <f>(ip7ifta  •  <p€0  t6  /col  \aptip. 

id.  596  sq.  ovTot  ydp  T\iop 

rb  Bdpffot  elxc  Baripov  trpdo-viiV  t45« 

—  for^pdiTfir.    Possibly  SpcUrcu.    Cf.  i%t/.  918. 
id.  647.  xalirep  oi  toWQp  In 

—  for  L's  fpi.    Cf.  El.  1327,  AJ.  1269. 

id.  1 1 36  sqq.  6pQp  ftip  alaxp^t  drdrat,  vrvyphp  9k  ^tSr'  ix^^^^^ 

fwpl  *  dr*  aUxpi^v  dpariWopB',  ot  i4»*  ijfup  xdx*  ^/at^ot*,  i  ZcO. 
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L  reads  at  the  close  Jo-*  .  .  .  ifn/^ar*  dSvffffeh,  which  is  impossible.  Evidently 
*0dvfffft6s  was  a  gloss  on  something  in  the  line,  probably  6f.  This  then  crowded 
out  what  stood  at  the  end  of  the  line,  perhaps  w  ZeO  (Dind.)*  which  is  Sopho- 
clean.    6t  is  the  suggestion  of  Bothe. 

id.  1227.  Irpo^at  ^pyow  rohw  oSv  ot  0'ot  wphrop; 

—  for  tap. 

Adjourned  at  11.45. 

Evening  Session. 
The  reading  of  papers  was  begun  at  8.45  p.m. 

12.  Coronelli's  Maps  of  Athens,  by  Professor  J.  R.  Wheeler,  of 
the  University  of  Vermont. 

The  Venetian  cosmographer  G>ronelli  has  left  two  hiaps  of  Athens.  The 
first  of  these  appeared  in  1686  in  his  work  entitled  Memorie  istoriogeograjiche 
delli  regni  della  Morea  e  Negroponte  e  luoghi  adiacetUi,  dtscritte,  etc.  (Cf.  Laborde 
Athenes  aux  XV\  XVI:  et  XVII*.  Siicles,  11.  p.  99.)  Subsequent  editions 
show  some  slight  and  wholly  unimportant  variations  in  the  details  of  the  map. 
This  first  plan  of  Athens  by  Coronelli,  a  copy  of  which  from  the  Marsh  Library  at 
Burlington  was  used  for  illustration,  was  compared  with  that  of  Spon,  and  shown 
to  be  no  more  than  a  copy  of  the  French  scholar's  work. 

A  later  edition  of  Coronelli^s  book  on  the  Morea,  which  is  without  date,  but 
which  would  seem  to  be  later  than  the  Venetian  siege  of  Athens,  appeared  under 
the  title  Conquiste  nella  Morea  della  sereniss.  Republica  di  Venezia,  mlla 
seconda  campagna  della  guerra  inirapresa  VAnno  M.DC.LXXXIV.  sotto  la 
valorosa  condoUa  del  Cap :  Generale  Francesco  Morosini^  Caualier^  e  Procura- 
tore  di  S.  Marco  contro  Meemet  IV.  Imperator  dei  Turchi.  This  edition  (No. 
XXXIV.  4,  26166  in  St.  Mark's  Library)  contains,  at  page  64,  the  second  and 
most  interesting  map  of  Athens,  which  is  inscribed  An/ica,  e  moderna  citth 
d^  Atency  dedicala  dal  P.  Cor  one  Hi  alV  illustriss :  et  eccellentiss :  Sig:  Cristino 
Martinelli,  Patritio  Veneto.  In  the  copy  of  the  map  at  Venice  the  portion  of 
this  dedication  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  has  been  cut  off.  A  photo- 
graph of  this  map,  made  from  a  copy  of  it  now  in  the  library  of  the  German 
Institute  at  Athens,  was  shown.  The  copy  at  Athens  is  not  in  the  "  Conquiste  " 
as  at  Venice,  but  by  itself,  and  this  fact  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  plan  was 
an  entirely  separate  publication  originally,  and  merely  inserted  after  the  siege  of 
Athens  (it  bears  the- date  of  the  siege,  1687)  in  the  earlier  work.  Coronelli  gives 
no  description  of  it  except  the  brief  numbered  explanation  of  buildings  which 
appears  at  the  top  of  the  plate.  Reasons  were  given  which  show  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  plan  had  its  origin  in  that  of  Guillet  de  St  Georges,  publi^ed  by  Laborde, 
Athenes,  I.  p.  228. 

Coronelli's  maps  of  Athens  thus  have  no  really  independent  value,  but  they 
are  interesting  documents  in  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  renaissance. 
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13.  The  Opisthodomus  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,*  by  Professor 
John  Williams  White,  of  Harvard  University.  This  paper  was  read 
by  Professor  Seymour. 

In  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  and  fourth  century  B.C.  and  in  Aristophanes, 
Demosthenes,  and  Lucian,  references  occur  to  a  structure  on  the  AcropoUis  at 
Athens  which  is  called  simply  6  <)iri<r^6do/tos,  without  further  designation.  The 
scholiasts,  however,  on  the  passages  in  which  the  Opisthodomus  is  thus  referred 
to  and  the  ancient  lexicographers  define  its  situation  clearly. 

The  view  generally  accepted  makes  the  Opisthodomus  in  question  a  part  of 
the  Parthenon,  either  the  western  chamber  of  the  cella,  or  the  western  portico, 
or  the  two  combined.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Hecatompedon,  the  temple  of 
Athena  whose  foundations  lie  close  to  the  Erechtheum  on  the  south,  D5rpfeld 
has  maintained  that  the  term  Opisthodomus  designates  the  three  rooms  that 
constitute  the  western  half  of  this  temple,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  still 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanius.  I  purpose  to  discuss  as  the  main  thesis 
of  the  present  paper  the  proposition  that  the  Opisthodomus  on  the  Acropolis, 
referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  and  authors  simply  as  6  6Ti,<r06SofjLoSf  was  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  a  part  of  some  existing  temple,  but  was  a  separate  buildings 
complete  in  itself. 

The  current  view,  if  I  may  so  name  it,  would  seem  to  be  expressly  contradicted 
by  the  testimony  of  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts.  An  important  part  of  this 
testimony,  with  the  original  passages  in  the  authors  of  which  it  is  an  explanation. 
Is  the  following:  [Dem.]  XIII.  14,  with  Schol.  FY;  Harpocration  and  Suidas 
s,v,  6Tiff069ofMs ;  Arist.  P/ut.  1191-1193,  with  Schol.  RV  on  1 193  and  Schol. 
LB  on  1 191;  Photius  and  Et.  Mag.  s.v.  drtaedSofWi;  Bekk.  j4nec,  I.  p.  286,  26; 
Dem.  XXIV.  136,  with  Schol.  ATCV;  Hesychius  s.v.  6Ti<r9od6fi6s  {sic). 

The  meaning  of  the  interpreters  here  seems  to  be  clear.  They  say  that  the 
Opisthodomus  was  a  house^  or  a  place  on  the  Acropolis,  or  a  part  of  the  Acropolis, 
that  lay  behind  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  that  it  was  used  as  a  treasury. 

If,  in  the  language  of  those  interpreters,  the  words  wetbi  and  Upbv  mean  temple, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  definition  of  Opisthodomus  adopted  in  the  current 
view  only  by  attaching  to  HwtaOcr  the  meaning  in  the  back  part  of  oT«roj  6rta0ep 
ToD  Tijt  *A^roi  P€(b  would  then  mean  a  room  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple  of 
Athena,  But  this  meaning  of  Birurdev  with  the  genitive  expressing  the  place 
where  cannot  be  established.  It  is  recognized  by  none  of  the  lexicographers. 
In  order  to  express  the  desired  meaning  6irur0ep  must  be  combined  adjectively 
with  the  article;  the  genitive  that  follows  is  then  partitive.     Cf  Paus.  IV.  31.  ii. 

It  may  be  well  to  establish  the  uses  of  6iriff0ey  in  this  author,  who  naturally 
had  occasion  to  use  the  word  often.  In  Pausanias  6vur0€P  may  be  used  adjec- 
tively, and  sometimes  adverbially,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  of  its 
occurrence,  it  is  followed,  as  an  adverb  of  place,  by  the  genitive.  In  the  most 
of  these  it  clearly  means  behind ;  in  some  cases  the  meaning  is  indeterminable, 
because  the  statement  is  brief,  and  we  have  no  other  means  of  arriving  at  the 
facts;  in  no  instance  can  it  be  proved  that  the  word  means  in  the  back  part  of, 

1  The  paper  here  presented  in  abstract  is  printed  in  full  in  Volume  VI.  of  the  Harvard  Studies 
in  Classical  Philology. 
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In  the  following  cases  iinff$€P  signifies,  in  my  judgment,  behind:  I.  18.  6. 
Cf.  VIII.  9.  6;  30-  7;  30-  8-  I.  19.  4.  Cf.  II.  31.  3;  III.  16.  6;  VIII.  14.  10. 
1.40.4,5.  II.  5.  I.  II.  29.  II.  III.  15. 1.  CfA.i.^,  III.  17.  5.  V.  17.9. 
Cf.  V.  19.  6.  VI.  10.  6.  Cf.  X.  9.  9.  X.  19.  10.  The  following  are  indeter- 
minable, but  that  in  them  dvtffOtp  means  behind  can  hardly  be  doubted  in  view 
of  the  preceding  clear  instances  of  this  meaning:  II.  11.  i.  II.  13.  7.  V.  15.  7. 
VIII.  22.  7.  It  should  further  be  noted,  as  important  in  establishing  the  meaning 
of  SriffOep  with  the  genitive  of  place,  that  the  counter-idea  is  generally  expressed 
by  wp6  with  the  genitive,  where  by  no  contrivance  can  the  preposition  signify 
in  the  front  part  of. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  ^wdtv  rod  rijf  *A^rat  m<6 
to  mean  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple  of  Athena. 

But,  as  is  well  known,  i^t^i  and  Uphv  may  signify  cella^  as  well  as  tempU, 
although  this  meaning  is  comparatively  very  rare  both  in  the  Uterature  and  in 
inscriptions.  If  this  signification  of  these  words  could  be  established  for  the  phrase 
olKot  Bvicdcp  rod  t^s  *A07jp8.s  v€ih  (or  Upod)^  we  should  arrive  at  the  meaning 
demanded  by  the  current  view  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Opisthodomus. 

The  question  is  limited  to  the  use  of  vttSn  and  Uphp  in  their  actual  application 
to  temples  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Fortunately  the  successive 
labours  of  scholars  have  collected  the  existing  literary  aud  epigraphical  evidence 
not  only  for  those  words  but  also  for  the  other  terms  designating  these  temples 
and  their  parts  (Michaelis,  Parthenon,  1871,  pp.  285-317;  Jahn-Michaelis,  Paus. 
descrip.  arc.  A  then. ,  1880;  MilchhSfer  in  Curtius,  Stadtgeschichte  von  A  then,  1 891, 
pp.  XX. -XXI I.),  and  it  is  now  not  difficult  to  reach  trustworthy  conclusions  in 
regard  to  their  use  and  application.  The  law  of  use  for  iwc&s  and  Upbp  requires 
that,  when  they  have  the  limited  sense  cella,  this  shall  always  be  clearly  indicated 
either  by  an  added  epithet  or  by  the  context.  Such  instances  are  surprisingly  rare. 
There  are  only  three  cases  in  which  v€<Sn  or  Up6»  means  cella  among  sixty-three 
recorded  occurrences  of  the  words  in  application  to  temples  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  this  signification  is  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  context  or  an  added 
epithet.  In  the  passages  from  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  on  the  contrary, 
that  are  cited  -above,  no  limitation  whatever  of  the  meaning  of  vtibt  and  Upbw 
is  indicated.  And  yet  the  especial  purpose  of  these  interpreters  was  to  give  a 
definition;  nor  were  they  ignorant  of  the  fact,  had  wtiht  and  Upbp  seemed  to  them 
to  be  liable  to  misinterpretation,  that  the  unmistakable  Htvrop,  an  Homeric  word, 
and  ffriKbi  were  ready  to  their  hand. 

If,  nevertheless,  we  seek  to  attach  to  P€6t  and  Upbp  in  these  passages  the 
restricted  sense  of  cella,  we  encounter  an  unexpected  difficulty.  The  schol.  Arist 
Plut.  1 193  says  that  the  Opisthodomus  lay  behind  the  pedn  of  Athena  Polices, 
Those,  therefore,  who  hold  the  current  view  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Opis- 
thodomus must  either  establish  the  worship  of  Athena  Polias  in  the  Parthenon  or 
Hecatompedon,  or  reject  the  evidence.  If  the  evidence  is  trustworthy  and  if  the 
term  Polias  designates,  as  is  commonly  believed,  Athena  of  the  Erechtheum  or  of 
the  temple  that  preceded  it  on  the  same  site,  then  we  are  forced,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  ptCii  here  has  the  restricted  sense,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Opisthodo- 
mus lay  in  the  Erechtheum.  But  this  is  impossible.  Boeckh  saw  these  difficulties, 
and  felt  himself  forced  to  declare  that  the  scholiast  had  blundered;  although  he 
himself  accepted  and  in  part  sought  to  explain  the  remaining  testimony  of  the 
scholiasts  and  lexicographers. 
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That  in  the  phrase  oTifOf  or  otKri/jta  &iriffOtp  rod  t^j  'A^i/rat  v€(b  the  words  oTicof 
and  ottcrifta  may  signify  Aouse  will  at  once  be  granted.  This  use  of  oUot  to  denote 
a  separate  structure  that  was  a  treasury  receives  striking  confirmation  from  the 
names  officially  recorded  of  four  of  the  treasuries  and  magazines  at  Delos,  *Ajf8plQfw 
ol/rot,  Na^ldiv  oliros,  AijXlup  olirof,  and  Tldpipos  oIkos, 

The  same  word  is  used  by  Hesychius  in  defining  Bri^avpSs,  namely:  e/t  dyaX* 
fidrwp  Kal  xp^y^'^<^^  [4]  ^pwr  iLwhStinp  olicos. 

If  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  terms  6viadtp^  peds,  and  olKot  is  sound,  we  must 
either  agree  that  the  Opisthodomus  was  neither  in  the  Parthenon  nor  in  the  Heca- 
tompedon,  but  was  a  separate  building,  or  else  reject  the  testimony  of  the  lexicog- 
raphers and  scholiasts  as  to  its  situation.  Michaelis  does  reject  their  testimony, 
declaring  that  their  explanation  of  the  name  is  for  the  most  part  worthless.  He 
makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  Harpocration,  but  the  reasons  for  this  are  not 
apparent  In  Harpocration's  definition,  6  oticos  6  Briadcp  rod  pe^  Trjt  *ABripat  ovru 
Kakeiraif  one  might  be  tempted  to  construe  6  6Tiff0€P  oIkos  tov  vec&,  and  render 
M^  dad  chamber  of  the  temple  ;  but  this  construction  is  excluded  by  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Epitome,  ^KaXelro  tk  o\n(ai  6  6Tia$€P  rod  pei»  ri^s  *A0ftPas  olicos,  where 
the  genitive  roO  pttit  cannot  be  partitive.  Michaelis's  rejection  of  the  evidence 
seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  interpret 
BriaOep  and  P€<hs  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the  current  view. 

The  testimony  of  these  later  writers  receives  unexpected  confirmation  from  an 
early  and  important  inscription,  C/A,  IV.  i  C,  25-29  (p.  3  if.).  This  inscription 
says  at  least  so  much,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  treasure  of  the 
Eleusinian  goddesses  was  kept  in  an  enclosure  to  the  south  of  the  old  temple  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis.  This  statement  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
lexicographers  and  scholiasts  quoted  above. 

We  have,  further,  excellent  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  treasury  at  Athens, 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Stoa  Poecile  and  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  a  separate  structure,  in 
Harpocration  s.v.  UoXOy^f^'^os.  Cf.  also  Photius  and  Suidas  s.v.  and  Endocia,  340 
(ed.  Flach,  1880).  The  only  authenticated  reading  here  is  t^  Ofj<ravp(p,  Editors 
without  due  warrant  have  changed  this  by  conjecture  to  8i7<re£y  or  Qrj<r4ws  Uptp, 
In  this  they  have  disregarded  the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  who  ascribes  the  paint- 
ings in  the  Theseum  to  Micon.  The  supposition,  expressed  above,  that  this 
Orfffavpds  at  Athens  which  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Polygnotus  was  a  sep- 
arate building,  is  strengthened  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  treasure-houses  at 
Olympia  and  Delphi  were  called  0fj<ravpol  —  and,  were  separate  structures. 

If  the  theory  that  the  Opisthodomus  on  the  Acropolis  which  was  used  as  a 
treasury  was  a  separate  building  is  contradicted  by  any  inscriptional  or  literary 
evidence,  it  must  be  abandoned.  Is  it  thus  contradicted  ?  This  Opisthodomus 
is  mentioned  four  times  in  Greek  literature.  [Dem.]  xiii.  14  ;  Arist.  Plut.  1193  ; 
Dem.  xxiv.  136  ;  Luc.  Tim.  53.  There  is  no  intimation  in  any  one  of  these  four 
passages  that  the  Opisthodomus  mentioned  was  the  western  chamber  or  chambers 
of  the  cella  either  of  the  Parthenon  or  of  the  Hecatompedon.  On  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  they  contain  any  implication  at  all,  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  burn- 
ing recorded  by  Demosthenes  and  the  spoliation  imagined  by  Lucian  relate  to  a 
building  that  stood  apart  and  was  at  least  of  a  semi-secular  character  than  to  a 
part  of  a  great  temple.    It  is  fairly  incredible  that  the  Parthenon  should  have 
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been  set  on  fire  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourth  century  B.c.»  and  no  distinct  men- 
tion of  so  notable  an  event  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  one  may  well  wonder 
how  Lucian  imagined  Timon  to  have  set  to  work  to  dig  through  its  massive  walls. 

There  are  two  other  references  to  an  opisthodomus  on  the  Acropolis:  Plut. 
Demet,  23;  Aristides,  I.  p.  548, 14,  Dind.  These  passages  contain  an  implication 
of  importance  to  the  present  discussion.  When,  namely,  the  Opisthodomus  is 
referred  to  by  Demosthenes,  Aristophanes,  and  Lucian,  no  specification  of  its 
situation  is  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  6  6iriff$68ofjMf,  But  Plutarch  in 
designating  the  place  in  which  Demetrius  was  lodged  felt  it  necessary  to  name 
it  rbp  6vta$68o/iop  roO  Uap&trQpot,  Aristides,  likewise,  who  as  the  context  shows 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Parthenon,  says  tow  yeit  riff  'A^ras  t6p  &rur66dofiop,  not 
simply  rbr  briffSbSo/MP.  The  inference  is  that  these  two  opisthodomi  were  not 
the  same.  This  tells  against  the  view  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Opisthodomus 
was  the  western  chamber  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  theory  that  the  Opisthodomus  on  the  Acropolis  which  was  used  as  a 
treasury  was  a  separate  building  is  not  contradicted  by  any  references  to  it  in 
literature,  llie  references  to  it  in  inscriptions  are  the  following :  C/A,  I.  32  A, 
15-18,  and  B,  20-24;  273  ab,  16-20;  109;  IV.  225  c  (p.  168),  A  col.  II.  31-36; 
I.  191,  3;  51/R.  B^.  d,  Berl,  Akad.  1887,  p.  I201,  No.  45,  ii;  II.  652  B,  23,  24 
(repeated  in  660,  61,  62);  685,  2 ;  720  A,  col.  II.  6,  and  B,  col.  I.  32;  721  B, 
col.  II.  19,  and  21-23. 

The  striking  fact  here,  as  before,  is  that  the  great  treasure-house  of  Athens 
is  referred  to  simply  as  6  briaObdofiot.  Whatever  other  information  about  it  we 
may  be  able  to  gather  from  these  important  records,  there  certainly  is  no  implica- 
tion in  any  one  of  them  that  the  Opisthodomus  mentioned  was  the  western 
chamber  or  chambers  of  the  cella  either  of  the  Parthenon  or  of  the  Hecatom- 
pedon. 

The  case,  therefore,  now  stands  as  follows:  The  assumption  that  the  Opis- 
thodomus was  not  a  separate  building  involves  the  rejection  of  the  testimony 
cited  above  of  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  who,  as  Harpocration,  were 
often  drawing  on  excellent  sources  and  whose  special  purpose  was  a  definition. 
The  authors  and  inscriptions,  on  the  contrary,  say  nothing  about  the  situation 
of  the  Opisthodomus  because  they  unconsciously  assume  that  this  is  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  the  Opisthodomus  was  a  separate 
building,  a  fact  clearly  declared  by  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  finds  no 
contradiction  in  passages  in  the  authors  or  in  inscriptions  that  refer  to  the 
Opisthodomus*  and  is  supported  by  two  independent  considerations  of  weight. 
In  other  words,  this  theory  reconciles  the  evidence. 

The  question,  intimately  connected  with  the  main  thesis  of  this  paper,  that 
now  evidently  presses  for  answer  is  the  following.  If  the  Opisthodomus  was  not 
the  rear  chamber  or  chambers  of  an  existing  temple,  either  the  Parthenon  or  the 
Hecatompedon,  but  a  separate  building,  where  on  the  Acropolis  u-as  it  situated  ? 

Here,  as  before,  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  expect  no  help  from  the  authors 
and  inscriptions;  but  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts  give  us  the  desired  infor- 
mation. They  say  that  the  Opisthodomus  lay  Mind  the  temple  of  Athena,  and 
specifically  behind  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  If,  further,  the  generally  accepted 
restoration  of  dpxa^ov  in  C/A.  IV.  i.  28  be  allowed,  wc  have  evidence  that  money 
was  kept,  although  the  Opisthodomus  is  not  here  named,  to  the  south  of  the  old 
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temple  of  Athena ^  pAro^jei'  toO  t^i  'A^ra£a[f  dpxa^v  vt\^  ifi  w6\€i,  at  least 
as  early  as  460  B.C. 

What  was  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  ?  Until  very  recently  there  was  but 
one  answer  to  this  question.  The  term  IloXids,  when  used  of  the  protecting 
goddess  of  Athens,  was  the  epithet  of  Athena  in  her  oldest  temple  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  distinguished  from  'ABriva  Uap64pot  and  'ABtipSL  np6fiaxos,  and  this 
oldest  temple,  6  dpxcuot  veds,  was  the  Erechtheum  or  the  temple  that  preceded 
it  on  the  same  site.  The  eastern  chamber  of  the  cella  of  this  temple  had  been 
from  early  times  the  shrine  of  the  ancient  wooden  image  of  the  goddess  to  which 
alone  belonged  the  title  of 'Adi^i^a  IloXids. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  Hecatompedon,  Ddrpfeld  took  issue  with  the  pre- 
vailing view.  The  oldest  temple  on  the  Acropolis  was  the  Hecatompedon,  not 
the  Erechtheum,  which  was  only  a  shrine  of  Erechtheus.  The  Hecatompedon 
was  the  original  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  but  not  the  only  one;  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias /ar  excellence  was  the  Parthenon. 

Ddrpfeld's  attempt  to  wrest  the  name  temple  of  Athena  Polias  from  the 
Erechtheum  has  not  met  with  acceptance.  It  has  been  considered  and  suc- 
cessively rejected  by  Petersen,  Curtius,  Frazer,  and  Michaelis,  all  of  whom  main- 
tain the  traditional  view  that  the  oldest  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis  was 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  and  that  this  was  the  Erechtheum.  Accepting  the 
traditional  view,  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  Opisthodomus  lay  behind 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias? 

If  the  front  of  the  old  temple  of  Athena,  i.e,  of  the  Erechtheum,  was  at  the 
east  of  the  temple,  as  was  generally  true  of  Greek  temples,  the  Opisthodomus 
must  have  lain  to  the  west  of  it,  behind  the  Pandroseum,  and  must  be  sought  for 
there.  On  this  supposition,  there  must  have  once  existed  at  this  place  a  sub- 
stantial and  independent  structure,  no  trace  of  the  foundations  of  which,  however, 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  recent  thorough  excavation  of  the  Acropolis. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  question  of  great  apparent  difficulty. 
Namely,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  treasury  of  Athens,  a  separate  building  as  has 
been  proved,  was  called  an  opisthodomus?  Pollux  (I.  6)  and  Varro  {de  lingua 
Lat.  V.  160)  say  that  in  Greek  temples  the  irtad6So)xos  lay  behind  the  cella. 
This  use  of  the  word,  to  designate  the  rear  portico  of  a  temple,  is  confirmed  by 
its  actual  employment  in  the  literature.  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  western  porticos 
of  the  temples  of  Zeus  and  Hera  at  Olympia.  Nowhere  is  it  used  to  designate  a 
building  that  was  and  always  had  been  a  separate  structure.  This  established 
application  of  the  word  seems  to  contradict  hopelessly  the  view  that  the  Opistho- 
domus on  the  Acropolis  was  a  separate  building;  but  in  fact  it  itself  indicates 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Whether  in  early  times  the  northern  or  eastern  portico  of  the  Erechtheum  was 
regarded  the  front  of  the  temple  cannot  be  surely  determined;  but  it  seems 
probable  that,  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  sources  from  which  Harpocration  and 
the  other  lexicographers  and  the  scholiasts  drew  their  information,  the  front  of 
the  temple  was  thought  to  be  at  the  north.  Here  lay  the  broad  portico  through 
which  Pausanias  entered  the  temple.  If  the  front  of  the  temple  was  at  the  north, 
the  Opisthodomus,  which  was  situated  oriaOep  rod  vtiS),  must  have  lain  to  the 
south  of  the  Erechtheum. 

Here  in  fact  we  find  it,  the  Opisthodomus  of  the  old  Hecatompedon,  rebuilt. 
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after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  the  Persian  Wars,  to  serve  as  it  had  served 
before  the  coming  of  Xerxes  as  treasury  of  the  gods  and  of  the  state.  The  peri- 
style of  the  temple  disappeared ;  its  cella  was  not  restored;  the  Opisthodomus, 
consisting  of  the  three  rooms  and  the  western  portico,  was  alone  rebuilt.  This 
was  the  Opisthodomus  to  which  reference  is  made,  in  the  times  following  the 
Persian  Wars,  simply  as  h  6wiff$68ofiot,  the  d-nvavpbi  that  was  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Polygnotus.  It  was  a  treasury,  and  was  doubtless  so  spoken  of,  but  its 
official  name  was  6  6irio068ofu>s,  and  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  this  name  became 
current  as  its  general  designation.  Aristophanes,  Demosthenes,  and  Lucian 
could  so  speak  of  it,  without  danger  of  confusion.  There  was  another  opistho- 
domus on  the  Acropolis,  but  when  this  was  meant  the  speaker  said  6  6irt0-069ofws 
Tov  UapOepQyos  or  used  an  equivalent  expression.  This  solution,  which  we  owe 
to  the  insight  of  Ernst  Curtius,  is  a  complete  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
application  of  the  narru  Opisthodomus  to  the  Athenian  treasury,  and  is  confirmed 
by  a  consideration  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Opisthodomus  was  put  It  accounts 
adequately  for  the  established  facts. 

The  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  in  the  first  place,  call  the  Opisthodomus  a 
rafutiov  or  0ri(ravpo4»v\dKiov.  In  it,  by  their  testimony,  were  housed  rd  xP^M^ra, 
both  the  sacred  treasure,  rd  lepA  xp'^f^fO',  rd  xP^M^ra  tQp  Betap,  and  the  public 
treasure,  rd  8ri/i6ffia  xp^AuiTa,  rd  dfifjuStriop  ipyi&piov  koI  6  if>6pot. 

Our  earliest  documentary  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  hecatompedon  is  C/A, 
IV.  p.  137  ff.  This  inscription,  which  in  date  precedes  the  Persian  Wars,  names 
the  rafdai  frequently,  and,  although  much  mutilated,  evidently  contained  impor- 
tant prescriptions  of  their  duties.  Among  these  it  is  specified  rd  oU-fituiTa  [rd 
^i*  rfjJ  iKar^ofiwiStp  dpolyeip  [^roi>s']  rafdas  (II.  17,  18).  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  chambers  here  referred  to  are  those  in  the  western  half  of  the  cella  and 
that  they  were  treasure-chambers.  These  are  the  rooms  which  according  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  constituted  the  treasury  referred  to  as  6  6ri~ 
ff$6dofu>s  in  later  times. 

The  inscription  already  named  above  (C/A.  IV.  I  C.  25-29),  which  in  date 
falls  between  480  and  460  B.C.,  records  the  fact  that  treasure  was  kept  in  a  pre- 
cinct south  of  the  old  temple  of  Athena.  The  irepl^oXos  here  mentioned,  if  the 
lacuna  has  been  properly  supplied,  was  that  of  the  Hecatompedon,  in  which  at 
the  time  of  the  decree  stood  the  restored  treasury,  and  in  this  treasury  the  money 
in  question  must  have  been  kept.  That  it  was  safely  housed  is  certain,  however 
general  the  phrase  [^iv  irepi/3]6Xo[t]  may  be  ;  the  treasure  was  not  kept  in  the 
open. 

In  454  B.C.  the  chest  of  the  Delian  Confederation  was  transferred  to  Athens, 
and  from  this  date  the  funded  treasure  of  the  state,  which  consisted  of  the  sur- 
plus of  its  yearly  income  and  was  kept  on  the  Acropolis,  was  large.  This  was 
public  money,  ZnfjMaia,  in  contrast  with  sacred  treasure,  Upd,  The  two  funds 
were  kept  separate,  but  the  reserve  treasure  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  other  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  rafdai  rrji  deov,  to  whom  the  hellenotamiae  paid  over  the 
yearly  surplus  of  the  tribute.  This  system  of  financial  control  existed  from  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Delian  fund  to  Athens. 

Now  the  theory  that  the  public  and  sacred  treasure  of  Athens  was  stored  in  the 
Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon  fails  to  provfde  a  place  for  it  before  the  comple- 
tion of  that  temple  in  438  B.c     This  fact  is  so  formidable  that  once  the  advocates 
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of  the  theory  even  resorted  to  the  supposition  that  the  Opisthodomus  of  the 
Parthenon  must  have  been  completed  and  put  to  use  as  early  as  454  B.C.  when  the 
Delian  fund  was  brought  to  Athens.  The  view,  on  the  contrary,  that  makes 
the  restored  Opisthodomus  of  the  Hecatompedon  the  treasury  on  the  Acropolis 
provides  adequately  for  all  demands  from  the  Persian  Wars  to  the  latest  times. 

After  the  Persian  Wars  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Parthenon  the 
treasures  in  kind  of  Athena  must  have  been  stored  partly  in  the  old  temple, 
which  was  certainly  rebuilt  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  partly  in  the  treasury. 
In  the  latter  was  also  the  sacred  money  of  Athena,  and  likewise  of  some  of  the 
other  gods.  On  the  completion  of  the  Parthenon  the  treasures  in  kind  were 
transferred,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  Pronaos,  Neos  Hecatompedos,  and  **  Par- 
thenon "  of  the  new  temple.  In  435-4  were  passed  the  two  celebrated  decrees 
(J^IA.  I.  32  A,  B)  which  brought  all  of  the  finances  of  the  state  into  order.  In 
them  we  clearly  perceive  the  influence  of  Pericles,  under  whose  careful  financial 
policy  Athens  was  preparing  herself  for  the  great  struggle  with  Sparta  that  was  to 
follow.  The  provisions  of  these  two  decrees  are  met  with  singular  fitness  on  the 
supposition  that  the  public  and  sacred  money  was  housed  in  the  restored  Opis- 
thodomus of  the  Hecatompedon. 

The  money  now  stored  in  the  treasury  had  become  a  great  sum  (A  2ff.). 
This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Thucydides.  The  amount  of  coined 
silver  on  the  Acropolis  at  the  time  when  the  decree  was  passed  was  9700  talents. 
This  included  both  the  state-reserve  and  the  treasure  of  the  goddess.  The  exist- 
ence of  so  great  a  treasure  in  435  B.C.,  which  must  have  been  the  accumulation 
of  years,  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  treasury  before  the  completion  of 
the  Parthenon. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  decrees  assume  certain  facts.  The  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  treasury  is  taken  for  granted,  just  as  that  of  the  boards  of  the  helleno- 
tamiae,  logistae,  and  rafdai  twv  Icpvjv  t^s  'ASrjyalat.  The  treasury  is  named 
three  times  (A  15,  17,  B  23),  simply  as  6  6in,c6biotu>%  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply 
that  it  was  a  well-known  place  in  established  use.  The  specification,  further,  of 
the  duty  of  the  hellenotamiae  in  B  1 8  if.  to  deposit  the  yearly  surplus  from  the 
tribute  from  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  simply  recognizes  and  emphasizes,  as 
Kirchhoff  has  shown,  a  previous  practice.  The  one  important  new  provision  is 
the  establishment  of  the  board  of  the  ra/xlai  tCjp  dWiav  detov  (A  13  ff.).  This 
necessitated  certain  rearrangements  in  the  use  of  the  Opisthodomus.  From  this 
time  the  tamiae  of  Athena  are  to  store  her  money-treasure  iv  ry  ivl  ic^tA  rov 
iirio'0o96fu>Vt  the  tamiae  of  the  other  gods  iv  rf  iv*  ipurrepd.  This  must  mean, 
as  Dorpfeld  has  already  pointed  out,  the  room  to  the  right  and  the  room  to  the 
left  in  the  back  part  of  the  Opisthodomus.  Since  now  we  know  that  there  was 
a  third  treasure,  and  that  it  was  large,  which  although  under  the  charge  of  the 
treasurers  of  Athena  was  still  kept  separate,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  was 
stored  in  the  larger  chamber  that  lay  in  front  of  the  two  smaller  chambers.  It 
had  probably  been  here  from  the  first  establishment  of  a  state-fund.  This  use  of 
the  larger  chamber  explains  the  provision  in  A  15  ff.  (quoted  on  p.  15).  This 
provision,  in  which  the  words  6a'a  8vwar6tf  xal  ictov  imply  a  limitation,  means,  as 
I  think,  that  the  rafdai  tQp  AXXwv  Ociop  are  not  to  have  access  to  the  chamber 
in  which  the  treasure  of  which  they  are  in  charge  is  stored  except  in  company 
with  the  rafUcu  tuv  rrft  'ABriPcUas,  not  that  they  are  always  to  be  present  when 
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the  other  rooms  are  opened.  To  reach  their  own  chamber  they  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  that  set  aside  for  the  reserve  fund  of  the  state,  which  was  in 
charge,  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  of  the  more  ancient  and  much  more 
important  board.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  state  exercised  absolute  con- 
trol over  all  of  these  treasures,  although  it  employed  the  form  of  a  fictitious  loan 
when  it  drew  upon  the  resources  of  Athena  and  of  the  other  gods.  The  outward 
symbol  of  this  authority  was  the  key  of  the  treasury  held  by  the  Iriardrni  tQp 
Tpirrdpeotp,  of  whom  Aristotle  says  (^A^.  PoL  44),  riypei  3*  ovto%  rhs  icXetJ  rAf  tQp 
UpQp  iv  ots  tA  xpiJ/**'''*^^*"''**'  ffti  <tA>  ypdfjL/uLTa  tJ  x6\ei.  The  custody  of  the 
key  did  not  imply  responsibility  for  the  actual  management  of  the  funds. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Wright,  Allen,  Wheeler,  Smyth, 
and  Seymour. 

14.  On  a  literary  judgment  of  Fronto,  by  Professor  Minton 
Warren,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Of  the  body  of  literary  criticism  among  the  Romans  much  is  lost  to  us. 
Enough  has  been  preserved,  however,  to  enable  us  to  estimate  its  general  scope 
and  character.  We  know  the  technical  terms  employed  by  the  rhetoricians  to 
designate  varieties  of  style,  and  some  of  the  traditional  verdicts  upon  individual 
writers  have  reached  us  in  a  variety  of  wa3rs.  •  Oftentimes,  however,  the  judgments 
expressed  are  so  brief  and  epigrammatic  that  we  are  not  entirely  clear  as  to  their 
meaning,  and  sometimes  they  exactly  contravene  what  we  should  have  expected* 
so  that  the  bolder  critics  resort  to  emendation.  So  WdUBin  (Rhein.  Museum,  47, 
640)  in  the  comparison  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  Quintilian  10. 1.  106,  emends 
so  as  to  read  curag  plus  in  hoc,  in  illo  naturae.  So  the  celebrated  criticism  of 
Cicero  on  Lucretius  ad  Q.  Fr.  II.  9,  Lucreti  poemata,  ut  scribis,  Ua  suni^  multii 
luminibus  in^enii,  multae  tamen  artis,  has  been  completely  turned  about  by 
many  editors  inserting  non  before  mtUtis  or  multae.  The  critical  estimates  of 
Horace  upon  the  older  poets  still  furnish  editors  material  for  controversy.  There 
is  no  universal  agreement  as  to  who  is  meant  by  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor 
S.  I.  10.  66.  The  line  Plauius  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi  Ep.  II. 
I.  58  still  awaits  a  completely  satisfactory  explanation.  Many  scholars  have 
puzzled  their  heads  to  account  for  the  omission  of  Varro  by  Horace  in  his 
enumeration  of  preceding  satirists,  and  recently  Christ  has  gone  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose to  read  Varrone  Reatino  with  hypermeter  in  S.  I.  10.  46  (cf.  Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  MUnchen  Akademie,  1893,  Heft  i,  p.  119),  in  my  judgment  a  very 
perverse  change. 

The  passage  from  Fronto  to  be  discussed,  while  not  concerned  with  establishing 
a  canon  like  that  of  Volcacius  Sedigitus,  does  attempt  discrimination  and  contrast 
between  various  authors;  and  although  it  has  not  given  rise  to  as  much  discussion 
as  some  of  the  passages  above  mentioned,  it  has  certainly  troubled  the  lexicog- 
raphers and  historians  of  literature.  The  passage  will  be  found  in  Naber's  ed.  p. 
113  f.   We  here  consider  only  the  sentences  referring  to  the  poets  and  historians. 

"/»  poetis  autem  quis  ignorat  ut  gracilis  sit  Lucilius,  Albucius  aridus^ 
tublimis  Lucretius,  mediocris  Pacubius^  inaequalis  Accius,  Ennius  multiformis  f  " 
—  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  six  poets  named  in  three  contrasted  pairs.    In  the 
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first  and  last  pair  we  have  chiasm,  while  in  the  middle  pair,  the  adjective  in  each 
case  precedes  the  names.  We  have  also  at  least  four  technical  names  regularly 
applied  to  style,  gracilis^  arit/us,  sublimis,  mediocris.  Gracilis  here  represents  the 
Greek  Urxi^t,  which  is  more  commonly  translated  by  subtilis  or  tenuis,  Gellius, 
VI.  14.  I,  following  Varro  also  translates  Itrx^^t  hy  gracilis,  but  uses  uber  instead 
of  sublimis  as  an  equivalent  for  dZphu  Moreover,  Varro,  according  to  Gellius,  made 
Pacuvius  the  representative  of  ubertas,  Lucilius  oi  gracilUas,  and  Terentius  of 
mediocritas.  As  mediocris  does  not  seem  especially  appropriate  to  Pacuvius,  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Fronto  wrote  with  chiastic  arrangement  sublimis 
Lucretius,  Terentius  mediocris,  Terentius  falling  out  from  its  similarity  of  ending 
to  Lucretius,  In  that  case  the  epithet  applying  to  Pacuvius  ( ?  uber)  has  been 
lost  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Fronto  is  the  originator  of  these  descriptive  adjec- 
tives; as  Varro  had  called  Lucilius  gracilis,  so  Ovid,  Am.  1. 15.  23  calls  Lucretius 
sublimis. 

The  epithet  aridus  is  the  technical  designation  of  the  faulty  style  opposed  to 
gracilis.  G)mpare  Auctor  ad  Herennium  IV.  11, 16,  Fortunatianus,  R.  M.  p.  126, 
and  Gellius  VI.  14.  5. 

Who  now  is  the  Albucius  who  is  contrasted  with  Lucilius?  Teuffel  (§  14 1-3), 
following  M.  Hertz,  is  inclined  to  identify  him  with  the  Epicurean  T.  Albucius, 
whom  Lucilius  ridicules  for  his  Graeco-mania.  He  may  have  written,  surmises 
Hertz,  a  didactic  Epicurean  poem  before  Lucretius,  which  died  of  its  aridity. 
We  have,  however,  no  other  evidence  that  this  T.  Albucius  ever  wrote  poetry  at 
all.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  our  Albucius  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Abuccius  mentioned  twice  by  Varro,  R.  R.  3.  6.  6.  and  3.  2.  17  item 
L,  Abuccius,  ut  homo,  scitis,  adprime  doctus,  cuius  Luciliano  charactere  sunt 
libelli.  The  early  editions  have  here  Albucius,  but  Keil  follows  the  MSS.,  and 
the  existence  of  the  name  Abuccius  is  abundantly  proved  from  inscriptions.  As 
Fronto's  opinion  may  ultimately  go  back  to  Varro,  it  seems  much  more  plausible, 
even  if  we  have  to  emend  to  Abuccius,  that  a  poet  who  was  a  satirist  in  the 
manner  of  Lucilius  is  contrasted  with  him,  than  to  suppose  that  Albucius  wrote 
an  Epicurean  poem. 

In  the  last  pair  of  poets  coupled  together  Accius  is  called  inaequalis,  Ennius 
multiformis.  R.  Klussman,  Emendationes  Frontonianae  (1874),  p.  54,  does  not 
find  in  inaequalis  a  proper  contrast  to  multiformis,  and  accordingly  reads 
aequalis.  While  we  readily  admit  that  Ennius  shows  variety,  is  versatile  and 
many-sided,  we  can  hardly  affirm  that  Accuis  lacked  these  qualities.  Teuffel  says 
of  Accius  '*  In  Vielseitigkeit,  Formgewandheit,  etc.,  dem  Ennius  Shnlich."  Accius 
is  elsewhere  alluded  to  by  Fronto  with  great  respect,  and  inaequalis  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  a  term  of  grave  censure.  Martial,  it  will  be  remembered,  converts  it 
into  a  compliment ;  cf.  VII.  90  and  81.  The  only  other  passage  I  have  found 
where  inaequalis  is  applied  to  a  poet  is  Seneca,  Suasoriae,  VI.  27. 

Passing  from  the  poets  to  speak  of  historians,  Fronto  drops  the  chiastic  order. 
'*  Historiam  quoque  scribsere  Sallustius  structe,  Pictor  incondite,  Claudius  lepide, 
Antias  invenuste,  Sisenna  longinque,  verbis  Cato  multiiugis,  Coelius  singulis," 
The  first  four  abverbs  gives  us  no  trouble.  Structe  makes  the  contrast  to  incon- 
dite,  lepide  to  invenuste.  So  too  at  the  end  verbis  multiiugis  is  set  off  against 
singulis,  Sisenna  is  left  unpaired  with  the  adverb  longinque,  and  Klussmann, 
Emendationes,  p.  54,  to  complete  the  parallelism,  conjectures  that  some  name  has 
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fallen  out,  suggesting  Rutilios,  who  is  included  by  Velleius,  2.  9,  in  his  list  of 
historians,  being  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  of  Claudius  Quadrugarius  and 
Valerius  Antias,  who  are  mentioned  by  Fronto.  As  Fronto,  however,  pay3  no 
attention  to  chronology,  coupling  Sallust  with  Pictor,  we  can  have  no  certainty 
as  to  what  name,  if  any,  was  omitted.  What  now  is  the  meaning  of  hnginqut  f 
Harper's  quoting  this  very  passage  assigns  the  meaning,  *  after  a  long  interval,' 
surely  a  curious  literary  judgment  to  put  beside  invenusU.  The  text  is  given 
after  the  ed.  of  Mai  in  a  very  misleading  way,  kistoriam  scripsere  Pictor  incon- 
ditCy  Sisenna  longinque.  In  the  original  Claudius  and  Antias  intervene  between 
Pictor  and  Sisenna,  and  Mai,  comparing  Cicero,  Brutus,  74,  gives  to  longinque  the 
meaning  of  inusitate.  Harper's  mistake  is  not  an  inheritance  from  Andrews, 
which  gives  '  of  ancient  times,'  presumably  a  translation  of  Freund's  '  alterthQm- 
lich  antik/  —  Klotz  gives  '  alterthflmlich,'  Georges  '  der  Zeit  nach  entfernt,  alt, 
antik,'  De  Vit.  inmitaU,  White  and  Riddle,  and  Key  do  not  quote  the  passage, 
and  of  course  the  lexicographers  of  the  last  century  do  not  Peter,  in  his  large 
edition  of  the  Historical  Fragments,  Proleg.  331,  without  translating  the  word, 
refers  it  to  the  copiousness  or  prolixity  of  the  narrative.  In  this  he  is  followed 
by  Teuffel,  who  translates  by  *  umstandlich.'  So  too  Cruttwell,  p.  102.  **  He  became 
prolix.  This  apparently  is  what  Fronto  meant  when  he  says  scripsit  longinqtte,^^ 
The  fact  that  six  books  of  the  historiae  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  a  period  of 
three  years  from  91-88,  and  if  Nonius*  citation  of  a  23d  book  is  correct,  seven- 
teen books  were  taken  up  with  the  events  of  six  years,  might  seem  to  justify  Ioh' 
ginqut  in  the  sense  of  prolix.  Compare  also  the  use  of  longinquus  in  Plautus, 
Mil.  1020  and  Merc.  610.  Fronto  nowhere  else  uses  longinquus  or  longinque. 
He  makes  frequent  use  of  longus  and  longior,  prolixus  and  prolixior,  applied  to 
the  length  of  an  epistle,  etc.  But  longinque  may  go  back  to  an  earlier  \mter,  as 
gracilis^  which  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  Fronto.  Against  Teuffel  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  longinque  refers  to  the  language  rather  than  the  undue  length  of  his 
history.  Compare  especially  Cic.  Brutus,  75.  260,  *ne  a  C.  Jiusio  quidem  accusa- 
tore  deterreri  potuit  quominus  inusitatis  verbis  uteretur '  and  *recte  loqui  putabat 
esse  inusitate  loqui^  Fronto  himself  opposes  p.  64  Naber  remotis  et  requisitis 
to  volgaribus  et  usitatis,  and  longinque  may  have  been  chosen  as  an  adverb  to 
neatly  express  this.    Compare  Quintilian,  8. 6.  17,/!  longinqua  similitudine  ductae. 

What,  finally,  is  the  meaning  of  multiiugis  verbis  and  singulis  f  Some  argu- 
ment might  be  made  for  translating  these  words  '  with  polysyndeton ' '  with  asyn- 
deton.* Multiiugum  in  the  sense  of  polysyndeton  is  not  given  in  Harper's. 
(The  poem  in  which  it  occurs  was  not  printed  until  1839.)  Georges  and  De  Vit 
give  it.  See  Carmen  de  figuris  (Halm,  R.  M.  p.  65).  For  singula  verba  used 
in  connection  with  asyndeton,  cf.  auctor  ad  Her.  IV.  19.  26,  Julius  Rufinianus 
(Halm,  R.  M.  p.  53),  Quintilian,  IX.  3.  50  and  IX.  4.  23,  and  Donatus,  Commen- 
tary on  Andria  Prol.  18,  *  /«  singulis  magna  emphasis  est  auctoritatis^ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  polysyndeton  is  frequent  in  Cato.  Compare  Elmer, 
"The  Copulative  Conjunctions  que,  et,  atque  in  the  Inscriptions  of  the  Republic, 
in  Terence  and  in  Cato,'*  p.  37.  Especially  noteworthy  is  a  passage  cited  by 
Gellius,  VI.  3,  from  the  oration  for  the  Rhodians  which  it  will  be  remembered 
was  included  in  the  Origines,  Scio  solere  plerisque  hominibus  rebus  secundis 
atque  prolixis  atque  prosper  is  animum  excellere  atque  super biam  atque  feroeiam 
augescere  atque  crescere.     Here  we  have  five  atques.     Two  connect  three  sy- 
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nonymons  adjectives,  one  two  83monyinoiis  verbs,  one  two  synonymous  nouns, 
and  one  two  clauses.  We  must  not  imagine  that  such  a  piling  up  of  cQn- 
nectives  was  not  noticed  by  the  ancients  as  a  mark  of  style.  A  *curious  proof 
that  it  was  noticed  is  afforded  by  the  correspondence  of  Fronto.  See  p.  36. 
M.  Aurelius  writes,  *  Nam  uni  M.  For  do  me  dedicavi  atque  despondi  atqui  dele- 
gavi.  Hoc  etiam  ipsum  atque  unde  putasf  ex  ipso  fur  or, ^  The  verbatim  fragments 
of  Coelius  are  very  few  and  very  short.  None  of  them  show  any  tendency  to 
polysyndeton,  and  of  32  verbatim  fragments,  ten  exhibit  asyndeton.  It  may  be 
objected,  however,  that  such  an  interpretation  of  muUiiugis  and  singulis  does 
not  go  well  with  the  adverbs  longinquty  invenuste^  etc. ;  that  it  is  too  special  and 
perhaps  too  trivial  a  criticbm.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  passage  already 
quoted  from  Cato  the  polysyndeton  is  accompanied  by  an  abundant  use  of  syn- 
onyms. A  writer  in  the  Nation,  April  29,  1886,  says,  "Speaking  of  the  use  of 
synonyms,  M.  Amiel  says  (in  other  language)  that  it  is  well  one's  team  of  words 
should  be  adapted  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion;  a  writer  should  sometimes 
drive  at  full  speed  with  a  single  epithet,  sometimes  with  four  magnificently,  some- 
times ^  la  Russe  with  three,  sometimes  even  with  a  tandem,  perhaps  more  safely 
with  the  usual  two,  etc." 

In  a  similar  figurative  sense,  implying  the  comparison  with  a  team,  mulHiugis 
and  singulis  seem  to  be  used  here.  Coelius  uses  the  single  word,  the  off-hand 
stroke;  Cato  drives  in  pairs  and  threes,  sometimes  with  four  magnificently.  This 
is  the  meaning  also  attached  to  the  word  by  Peter,  Prolegomena,  CXXXXVIIII. 
With  this  use  of  multiiugis  we  may  compare  in  Fronto,  p.  211,  neque  verba 
multa  geminata  supervacanea  inftrciet.  With  the  use  of  singulis,  Fronto, 
p.  151,  synonymis  colligendis,  verbis  inter dum  singularibus  requirendis^  and  a 
curious  parallel  with  Amiel  is  furnished  by  p.  139.  The  whole  passage  beginning 
with  castella  verborum  is  too  long  to  quote,  "  qime  ratio  sit  verba  geminandi  et 
interdum  trigeminandi,  non  numquam  quadriplicia  saepe  quinquies  aut  eo 
amplius  superlaia  ponendi,"  etc.  Numerous  passages  might  be  cited  from 
Fronto*s  works  where  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  choosing  one's  words  care- 
fully, and  that  Coelius  was  one  of  the  few  early  writers  who  did  pay  attention  to 
seeking  for  the  right  word  is  attested  by  Fronto,  p.  62. 

Remarks  upon  this  paper  were  made  by  Professor  Gudeman,  and, 
in  reply,  by  the  author. 


15.  On  Velleius  Paterculus,  by  Professor  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  constant  drawing  upon  Velleius  ^  by  Mommsen  in  his  Provinzen,  and  the 
elaborate  special  treatise  by  Leopold  von  Ranke  in  the  "  Analekten,"  subjoined 
to  the  third  volume  of  his  Universal  History ^  would  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  this  writer  found  in  many  current  manuals  of  Roman  literature. 

Niebuhr  indeed  calls  him  "  einen  tiefbelesenen  tiefeingeweihten  Meister!"*  The 
present  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  elaborate  eulogy  of  Seianus  (II.  127-1^8) 
is  to  be  considered  the  raison  d*8tre  of  the  entire  publication.  — One  of  the  points 

^  Halm  and  Haase  do  not  throughout  agree  in  the  paragraphing. 
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which  may  well  be  emphasized  is  the  attitude  of  Velleius  towards  contemporary 
and  preceding  historians,  particularly  toward  Livy.  The  brief  summary  actually 
published  was  intended  chiefly  as  the  avani  courier  of  a  "  iustum  opuSy*^  a  regular, 
i.e.  an  elaborate  work :  cf.  1. 16,  i ;  II.  29,  i ;  38,  I  ;  41,  i ;  48,  6  ;  52,  2 ;  55,  i ; 
66,  3  ;  86,  I ;  89,  i  ;  89,  6 ;  96,  3  ;  99,  2  ;  103,  3  ;  108,  2  ;  114,  4  ;  II9»  »  ; 
124,  I:  explicare  II.  48,  6;  96,  3  ;  ordine  narrare  II.  114,  4;  iustis  volu- 
minibus  exponere  1 24,  I. 

The  following  particular  point  demands  especial  attention.  In  II.  48,  6,  Vel- 
leius says :  harum  praeteritarumque  rerum  ordo  (he  refers  to  the  breach  between 
Caesar  and  the  Senate  50-49  B.C.,  and  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war)  cum  iustis 
aliorum  voluminibus  promatur  (note  the  tense)  tum  ut  spero  nostris  explicabitur. 
These  volumina,  if  they  had  been  Livy's,  would  hardly  have  been  referred  to  in 
this  manner:  he  seems  to  allude  to  a  work  of  fairly  recent  publication  which 
either  dealt  particularly,  or  began,  with  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey ; 
perhaps  he  had  in  mind  the  historiae  of  Aufldius  Bassus.  —  The  fact  that  he  dealt, 
e.g.,  with  the  death  of  Cicero  disposes  of  the  assumption  that  he  entitled  his  work 
"  A  fine  Titi  Livi/'  a  title  still  maintained  in  Schaefer's  QuelUnkundcy  but  aban- 
doned in  Peter's  Fragmenta,  When  Tacitus  wrote  his  Dialogiis  (c.  23),  Aufidius 
had  attained  the  rank  of  a  standard  modem  historian.  His  "  auctoritas  historiae  " 
is  highly  commended  by  Quintilian  10,  i,  103,  "  utique  in  libris  belli  Germanici." 
Whether  this  refers  to  all  the  German  wars  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
or  to  the  calamity  of  Varus  only,  we  cannot  state  with  absolute  certainty  :  the 
former,  however,  is  much  more  probable :  there  was  no  doubt  a  great  temptation 
for  a  writer  who  wrote  under  Tiberius  to  belittle  or  suppress  the  services  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  perhaps  the  fairness  and  fidelity  of  Aufidius  Bassus  in  this  part  of 
his  work  was  that  which  elicited  the  special  commendation  of  Quintilian.  When 
dealing  with  the  catastrophe  of  Varus,  Velleius  again  alludes  to  the  account  of 
other  writers,  II.  119,  I,  iustis  voluminibus  ut  alii  ita  nos  conabimur  exponere. 
Livy  cannot  be  meant,  for  his  work  was  concluded  with  the  death  of  Drusus,  9  B.C., 
and  the  probability  of  an  allusion  to  Aufidius  Bassus  is  stronger  still.  — Taking, 
then,  the  attitude  and  aim  of  Velleius  himself,  this  summary  which  we  have  was 
really  a  tentative  first  production,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  announcement  of  a 
more  elaborate  and  ambitious  work  that  was  to  begin  probably  as  that  of  Aufidius 
Bassus  seems  to  have  done,  with  the  era  of  Caesar.  We  therefore  are  made  to 
realize  the  following :  Livy's  great  national  history  carried  down  to  the  death  of 
Drusus  9  B.C.,  in  the  last  40  books  out  of  a  total  of  142,  dealt  with  the  last  50  years 
of  the  entire  work,  beginning  with  the  first  Triumvirate.  These  last  40  books  of 
Livy  therefore,  while  they  probably  rendered  obsolete  the  publications  of  partisans 
written  in  the  Caesarean  era  itself,  did  not  deter  writers  of  the  first  and  second 
generations  subsequently  from  re-writing  that  entire  period.  It  was  afier  Livy 
that  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  emperors  and  the  consciousness  of  dynastic 
continuity  was  engendered  in  Rome. 

Current  manuals  such  as  TeufTers  vindicate  to  Velleius  comparative  freedom  from 
the  type  of  Silver  Latinity  as  far  as  the  vocabulary  is  concerned,  T.*  II.  §  278 : 
"  Der  Wortschatz  ist  der  Hauptsache  nach  der  classische."  Cruttwell,  p.  345, "  his 
style  is  not  unclassical  as  far  as  the  vocabulary  goes.''  Bernhardy,'  p.  615, 
**  Besser  als  sein  Geschmach  befriedigt  seine  Sprache,  denn  mit  Ausnahme  von  aflfec- 
tirten  Woertern  u.  Structuren  ist  sie  rein."     Simcox  says  nothing  about  it.     This 
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adherence  to  the  Qceronian  standard  would  be  notable  in  an  age  as  to  which  we 
learn  from  the  reminiscences  of  the  elder  Seneca  that  the  masters  of  rhetorical 
schools  who  were  now  the  prime  factor  in  the  formation  of  style,  affected  ncvelty 
above  all  things.  Seneca,  rhet.  p.  260  Kiessling:  Illi  in  hoc  scholasHcu  morem 
gerebatf  ne  verbis  calcaHs  et  obsoUtis  uteretur  :  sed  quaedam  antiqoa  et  a  Cicerone 
dicta  a  ceteris  deinde  deserta  dicebat."  With  all  deference  to  Bernhardy's  and 
Teuffers  statements  the  desire  of  Velleius  to  write  for  the  sake  of  fine  writing  and 
to  improve  upon  the  diction  of  the  Ciceronian  era  seems  palpable  enough. 

To  illustrate  his  striving  after  variation:  eodem  temporum  tractu  I.  15,  3; 
circa  eadem  tempora  II.  8,  2;  per  eadem  tempora  II.  8,  3;  per  idem  aevi  spatium 
II«  9»  3;  eadem  aetate  II.  9,  6;  per  ea  tempora  II.  18,  I;  per  id  tempus  II.  34,  i; 
per  haec  tempora  II.  34,  3;  eadem  tempestate  II.  78,  3.  —  We  see  in  Velleius 
distinctly  that  trend  of  taste  which  laid  poetical  vocabulary  under  contribution 
and  in  many  ways  affected  ** speciosa  verba"  Throughout  V.  uses  moliri  for 
aedificare;  generally  pair  are  for  conficere,  e.g.  bellum  patrare  II.  11,  2;  59,  4; 
proelium,  p.  II.  21,  3;  facinus  II.  58,  i;  patratio  belli  II.  98,  2.  conflare  exercitum 
II.  74,  2;  speciosus  is  almost  entirely  used  for  pulcher:  sp.  classis  II.  79,  2; 
supplementum  II.  81,  2;  inscriptio  104,  2;  ministerium  1 1 1,  3; — of  a  gale  working 
havoc  in  a  fleet:  lacerare  maiorem  partem  classis  II.  79,  3;  in  ore  atque  ocuUs 
(=in  conspectu)  II.  84,  2,  regimen  classis  II.  85,  2;  sepelire  bellum  II.  75,  i; 
82,  i;  89,  3;  90,  I;  129,  4.  abditus  carceri  (in  the  fashion  of  poetical  con- 
struction) II.  91.  4;  in  campum  descendere  (cf.  Hor.  Carm.  III.  I,  ii,  descendat 
in  campum  petitor) ;  qui  iam  decem  et  septem  legionum  potentes  erant  II.  65,  I ; 
ultra  and  infra  in  comparative  locutions:  ultra  fortem temerarius  II.  68,  3;  infra 
servos  cliens  II.  83,  I;  — odium  dementia  eluciatus  II.  86,  2;  difficultate  locorum 
hutatus  II.  115,  2;  a  kind  of  double  superlative:  penitus^t  Romano  nomini 
infestissimus  II.  27,  i ;  eruere  f.  delere :  eruta  Carthagine  II.  38,  2;  the  locu- 
tion w.  ductus  (for  abl.  abs.) :  Metelli  ductu  II.  38,  6;  cf.  39,  i;  79,  4.  quis 
satis  mirari  queat  II.  75,  2.  sustinere  as  an  auxiliary  closely  reUited  to  posse, 
11.40,4;  81,  I;  86,  2.  avia  itinerum  II.  75,  3; — suicide:  regis  morte  quam 
iUe  conscientia  acciverat  II.  38,  6 ;  vitae  suae  vim  intulit  II.  45,  5;  — destruere 
aliquem  II.  48,  2;  magnitudinem  inlibatam  detulisset  ad  inferos  II.  48,  2;  poenas 
luere  II.  54,  I;  nationibus  .  .  .  accensis  (in  bellum)  II.  98,  2;  pars  exercitus 
maccrata  II.  112,  3.  reliqua  belli  II.  123,  i;  exeTciiwnck  Aabi/em  gubemacuio  II. 
1 13,  2;  cum  longe  maximam  partem  absumpsisset  acies  II.  1 19, 4;  Lepidus  tendens 
ad  Tiberium  II.  115,  2 ;  quaeritare  sedes  I.  4, 3;  fragmine  subsellii  ictus  II.  3,  2. 
r/<7r  =  arbitror :  I.  5,  3;  II.  12,  2;  92,  5.  linquere  I.  9,  4;  compos  victoriae 
1. 10,  3;  rapto  vivere  (cf.  Vergil  and  Ovid);  II.  32,  6.  aevum  f.  aetas  II.  66,  5. 
Compared  with  his  contemporary  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius  does  observe  a 
certain  moderation  in  this  respect. 


As  to  the  conscious  manipulation  oi  figurae^  also  (jTxfiy^ra  X/^cos),  Velleius 
exhibits  more  simplicity  than  Valerius  Maximus.  Still  the  rhetorical  training 
and  taste  of  V.  is  directly  and  uniformly  apparent.  Cruttwell  says,  p.  345 :  "  he 
ran  through  the  minor  offices  to  the  praetorship  (14  A.D.)  and  soon  after  set 
himself  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  a  purely  military  education  by  systematic 
study.*'    But  the  young  gentlemen  of  equestrian  rank  who  became  tribuni  militum 
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at  twenty  or  twenty-two  had  no  purely  military ^  they  had  no  military  education 
whatever  when  they  began  that  career  (cf.  Afadvig^  Die  Befehlshaber  und  das 
avancement  in  dem  Romischen  Heere,  Kleiue  Philol.  Schriften). — The  rhetorical 
strain  in  Velleius  is  in  fact  due  no  doubt  to  his  early  training  in  the  rhetorical 
schools,  which  were  the  only  schools  of  Rome. 

Of  metaphors  we  meet  but  few,  and  these  are  forced,  e.g.  when  speaking  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey  at  Pharsalus,  II.  52,  3,  conlisa  inter  se  duo  reipublicae  eapiia 
effossumque  alterum  Romani  imperii  lumen  :  a  mixture  of  two  gruesome  images. 

Rhythm  of  the  period,  **numerus**  of  technical  nomenclature,  has  on  the 
whole  disappeared  with  the  free  and  broad  period  of  Cicero :  it  is  to  be  looked 
for  rather  in  more  minute  and  petty  forms,  as  in  chiasmus :  modus  culpae  ex 
pecuniae  modo  II.  22,  5;  vivorum  ut  magna  admiratio,  ita  censura  difficilis  est 
H-  36, 3;  ut  has  armis  ita  auctoritate  Cappadociam  . .  .  fecit  stipendiariam  II.  39, 3; 
qui  neque  petitus  honeste  ab  iis  neque  probabiliter  gestus  est  II.  46,  i;  patientia 
periculorum  bellique  experientia  II.  7S,  2;  qui  aut  otium  validius  diligat  aut 
facilius  sufiiciat  negotio  II.  98,  3.     In  Valerius  Maximus  chiasmus  abounds. 

The  most  striking  characteristic,  however,  in  the  style  of  Velleius  is  his  striving 
after  effect  in  the  coining  of  Sentenliae,  terse,  epigrammatic  psissages  which  might 
become  quotable  perhaps.  The  evidence  of  the  rhetor  Seneca  shows  conclusively 
that  the  faculty  of  composing  Senientiae  was  one  of  the  main  criteria  by  which 
rhetores  and  budding  disciples  were  judged;  e.g.  banc  adiecit  sententiam  quam 
solebat  mirari  Latro,  Contr.  I.  2,  17;  nobilem  illam  sententiam  quam  Fabius 
Maximus  circumferebat,  ib.  II.  4,  9 ;  compositio  aspera  et  quae  vitaret  composi- 
tionem,  sententiae  vivae  Contr.  III.  18;  Hermagoras  raras  sententias  dicebat,  sed 
argutas  et  quae  auditorem  diligentem  penitus  adficerent,  securum  et  negligentem 
transcurrerent,  Contr.  II.  6,  13  ;  oratio  eius  erat  valens,  culta,  ingentibus  plena 
sententiis  ib.  III.  2.  The  Roman  rhetores  claimed  superiority  in  this  respect, 
exercising,  as  they  did,  their  profession  side  by  side  with  the  Greek  teachers  in 
Rome :  dicebM  autem  Agroitas  incultum  ut  scires  ilium  inter  Graecos  non  fuisse, 
sententiis  fortibus^  ut  scires  eum  inter  /Romanes  fuisse,  Contr.  II.  6, 12;  cf.  Volk- 
mann  Rhetorik  der  Griechen  u.  R6mer*,  p.  455. 

Of  Carthage  V.  says:  neque  ante  in  visum  esse  desiit,  quam  esse  desiit  I.  12,  7. 
—  a  negotiis  in  otium  conversa  civitas  II.  i,  I.  Of  the  burial  of  the  younger 
Scipio :  eiusque  corpus  velato  capite  elatum  est,  cuius  opera  super  totum  terrarum 
orbem  Roma  extulerat  caput  II.  4,  6.  Sulla,  vir  qui  neque  ad  finem  victoriae  satis 
laudari  neque  post  victoriam  abunde  vituperari  potest  II.  17,  1.  Mortem  magis 
voto  quam  arbitrio  inimicorun  obiit  II.  22,  4.  Of  Pompey's  method  of  dealing 
with  the  pirates :  quamquam  in  auctore  satis  rationis  est,  tamen  ratio  quemlibet 
magnum  auctorem  faceret  II.  32,  6;  — cum  neuter  ab  altero  quod  arguebat  men- 
titus  argui  posset  II.  33,  2.  —  (M.  Cato)  qui  numquam  recte  fecit  ut  facere  videre- 
tur,  sed  quia  aliter  facere  non  potuerat  II.  35,  2.  Of  Curio :  homo  ingeniosissime 
nequam  II.  48,  3 ;  cf.  68,  I ;  —  (cf.  Seneca  rh.  suas.  I.  5 :  propter  intempestix*e 
liberos  sales;  Contr.  1. 1,  22 :  tarn  immature  magnum  ingenium.)  — cum  et  Lepido 
omnes  imperatores  forent  meliores  et  multis  Antonius  dum  erat  sobrius  II.  63,  i ; 
cum  et  Brutus  cuilibet  ducum  praeferendus  videretur  et  Vatinius  nuUi  non  esset 
postferendus  II.  69,  3 ;  neque  reperias  quos  aut  pronior  fortuna  comitata  sit  aut 
veluti  fatigata  maturius  destituerit  quam  Brutum  et  Cassium  II.  69,6;  of  Sextius 
Pompey:   libertorum  suorum  libertus  et  servorum  servus  II.  73,  i;    Fulvia  nihil 
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muliebriter  praeter  corpus  gerens  II.  74, 3;  of  Agrippa :  parendi,  sed  uni,  scientissi- 
mus  II.  79,  I ;  Plancus  non  iudicio  .  .  .  sed  morbo  proditor  II.  83,  I ;  Dellius 
exempli  sui  tenax  II.  84,  2 ;  of  Antony  at  Actium :  imperator  qui  in  desertores 
saevire  debuerat,  desertor  exercitus  sui  factus  est  II.  85, 3.  quod  vi  facere  voluerant, 
iure  passi  sunt  II.  91,  2;  luliam  .  .  .  feminam  neque  sibi  neque  reipublicae  felicis 
uteri  II.  93,  2  ;  homine  inter  sammam  vitiorum  dissimulationem  vitiosissimo  II. 
97>  I  ;  gens  etiam  Gennana  (Germanica  ?)  feritate  ferocior  II.  106,  2  ;  natione 
magis  quam  ratione  barbarus  II.  108,  2 ;  quae  probandae  essent  non  quae  utique 
probarentur  sequens  II.  113,  2;  pecuniae  vtto  quam  non  contemptor  Syria  decla- 
ravit,  quam  pauper  divitem  ingressus  dives  pauperem  reliquit  IL  117,  2.  consilio 
belli  bellum  iunxit  II.  no,  5;  decretis  facta  iungit  II.  118,  3;  non  enim  desertis 
superfuit  sed  desertor  occidit  II.  119,  4. 

One  of  the  most  notable  differences  (in  the  employment  of  the  artifices  of 
rhetoric)  between  Velleius  and  Valerius  Maximus  is  in  the  use  of  apostrophe.  The 
artium  scriptores  as  represented  in  Emesti  and  Volkmann  seem  to  have  dealt  with 
it  only  as  used  in  forensic  orations,  but  the  practice  of  the  deckimatores  seems  to 
have  made  it  common  enough.  Velleius  contents  himself  with  a  single  one,  an 
apostrophe  to  Marc  Antony  on  account  of  the  proscription  of  Cicero,  II.  66, 3-5,  a 
passage  of  real  elevation.  But  in  Valerius  Maximus  I  have  noted  twenty-seven 
distinct  cases  of  apostrophe,  it  being  with  him  a  mere  convenient  variation  of  pre- 
sentation. The  votum  to  Jupiter  at  the  end  of  the  volumen  is  also  a  kind  of  apos- 
trophe, and  rises  from  the  rhetorical  observance  of  investing  the  epilogue  with 
particular  form  and  dignity,  as  Tacitus  too  did  at  the  end  of  the  Agricola. 

Adjourned  at  10.30  p.m. 


WiLUAMSTOWN,  Thursday,  July  12th,  1894. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting  reported  that  the  next 
regular  meeting  should  be  held  at  Cleveland,  July  9,  1895.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  for  1894-95  proposed  the  following 
list  of  nominations :  — 

President^  John  H.  Wright,  Harvard  University. 
Vice- Presidents i  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Yale  University. 

Minton  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer^  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

William  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  University. 

Abby  Leach,  Vassar  CoUege. 

Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College. 

Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell  University. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  above  officers  elected. 
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1 6.  The  Date  of  the  Poet  Lycophron,*  by  Dr.  William  N.  Bates, 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  date  of  the  poet  LycophroD  has  nerer  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Writers 
on  the  hbtory  of  Greek  literature  have  made  him  flourish  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (285-247  B.c.)>  or  of  Euergetes  (247-222),  or  have  simply  stated 
that  he  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  This  difference  of 
opinion  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  apparently  conflicting  testimony  of  the 
evidence  on  which  we  have  to  depend.  The  scholiasts  and  lexicographers  made 
him  flourish  in  the  time  of  Philadelphus,  while  it  was  argued  that  lines  1 226-1 280 
of  the  Alexandra,  which  predict  the  coming  glory  of  Rome,  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  first  Punic  war.^  But  in  1883  Wilamowitz  showed  that  the 
Alexandra  was  probably  written  between  300  and  290;  and  Susemihl  went  a  step 
farther  and  showed  that  it  was  written  about  295.  With  this  date  established  the 
passage  in  the  Alexandra  relating  to  Rome  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  date 
of  the  poet. 

In  the  life  of  Lycophron  by  Tzetzes  we  are  informed  that  he  was  hired  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  arrange  the  comedies  in  the  Alexandrian  library  at  the 
same  time  that  Alexander  Aetolus  arranged  the  tragedies  and  Zenodotus  the  other 
poetical  works.  This  most  probably  occurred  in  the  year  285-84,  when  the 
library  was  established.  Zenodotus  had  the  most  important  position  of  the  three 
and  was  afterwards  librarian.  Naturally  we  should  ex]>ect  him  to  be  older  than 
either  Lycophron  or  Alexander.  And,  in  fact,  Couat  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Po^e 
Alexandrine  gives  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Zenodotus  as  324-320  B.C.,  and  of 
Alexander  as  about  320 ;  Susemihl  gives  the  dates  as  about  325  and  315  respec- 
tively. Consequently,  if  Lycophron  was  younger  than  Zenodotus  and  as  old  as 
Alexander,  and  he  could  not  very  well  have  been  younger  if  he  wrote  the 
Alexandra  in  295,  he  would  have  been  bom  about  320,  or  perhaps  325-320. 

This  date  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  seven  poets  known 
as  the  tragic  Pleiad.  The  other  poets  of  this  group  can  be  shown  to  have  flour- 
ished at  the  end  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  or  about  the  year  281.  That  is,  if  Lyco- 
phron was  born  about  320,  he  was  about  forty  years  old  when  he  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  tragic  poet;  and  this  surely  is  a  very  appropriate  age  at  which  a 
literary  man  might  be  said  to  flourish. 

There  is  but  one  allusion  to  the  death  of  Lycophron,  and  that  is  in  Ovid's  Ibis. 
There  are  very  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Ovid  took  this  allusion  to  Lyco- 
phron from  the  Ibis  of  Callimachus,  which  he  says  he  is  imitating,  and  which  was 
written  about  two  years  before  the  Hymn  to  Apollo.  This  latter  poem  was  written 
either  in  248  or  in  263,  and  consequently  Lycophron  must  have  died  at  least 
before  250. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  Lycophron  was  bom  between  325  and  320  B.C.,  wrote  his 
Alexandra  about  295,  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  comedies  in  the  Alexandrian 
library  in  285-84,  about  280  began  to  flourish  as  a  tragic  poet  and,  continued  as 
such  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  must  have  occurred  before  the 
year  250. 

>  This  paper  will  appear  in  substantially  the  form  in  which  it  was  read  in  the  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology  for  1895. 
'  Lines  1446-1450  were  also  appealed  to. 
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1 7.  The  Saturnians  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius  tested  ac- 
cording to  the  Quantitative  Theory,  by  Professor  Karl  P.  Harrington, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

This  paper  does  not  include  within  its  scope  any  attempt  to  settle  the  ancient 
dispute  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Saturnian  verse,  whether  it  is  quantitative  or 
accentual.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  will  be  accomplished  if  he  shall  have  fur- 
nished some  data  to  be  used  by  future  students  of  the  problem.  These  data  have 
been  obtained  by  testing  in  some  respects  the  results  which  Lucian  Muller,  the 
champion  of  the  quantitative  theory,  has  himself  reached  in  applying  his  own 
theory  to  the  fragments  of  the  two  primitive  Latin  epics  bearing  the  names  of 
Livius  Andronicus  and  Cn.  Naevius. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  assumed  that,  if  the  quantitative  theory  has  any  posi- 
tive value,  it  can  be  applied  with  some  degree  of  success  to  these,  the  most 
important  poems  composed  in  the  Saturnian  metre,  so  that  the  exceptions  and 
irregularities  shall  not  overshadow  that  which  is  normaL  Furthermore,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find,  if  anything,  a  slight  improvement  in 
metrical  treatment  in  a  poet  who  in  other  respects  so  far  outshines  Livius  Androni- 
cus as  does  Naevius.  The  results  here  given  of  a  few  tests  applied  to  the  frag- 
ments seem  neither  to  warrant  the  former  assumption  nor  to  realize  the  latter 
expectation. 

The  fragments  of  the  work  of  Livius  as  collected  and  arranged  by  Miiller  in 
his  work,  *•  Der  satumische  Vers"  make  up  fifty- two  verses  or  parts  of  verses  ; 
in  the  case  of  Naevius  there  are  seventy-two.  The  normal  Saturnian  verse  is 
assumed  by  M Ciller  to  be  composed  of  an  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  followed  by 
a  Trochaic  Tripody,  which  would  be  graphically  expressed  thus :  — 

Not  a  single  verse  in  either  Livius  or  Naevius  exactly  corresponds  to  this  norm. 
In  seven  (7)  cases  in  Livius,  Muller  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  complete  scansion, 
or  else  the  verses  are  too  fragmentary  to  admit  of  any  safe  venture.  The  same  is 
true  in  eight  (8)  of  the  verses  of  Naevius. 

Various  irrational  substitutions  abound  to  an  extent  that  seems  well-nigh 
ruinouis  to  a  quantitative  theory:  (i)  Long  syllable  for  a  short,  — in  Livius,  80  ; 
in  Naevius,  140  (a  much  larger  proportion,  therefore,  in  the  better  writer). 
(2)  Short  syllable  for  a  long,  —  Livius,  20  ;  Naevius,  19.  (3)  Two  short  for  one 
short,  —  Livius,  19;  Naevius,  24. 

Regular  resolutions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  less  frequent  than  would  be 
expected,  there  being  only  3  in  Livius,  and  1 2  in  Naevius. 

Loss,  or  suppression  of  a  syllable,  is  a  device  to  which  resort  must  often  be 
had,  if  the  quantitative  theory  is  correct.  This  occurs  as  follows:  (i)  The  ante- 
penultimate syllable  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  —  Livius,  2  ;  Naevius,  4. 
(2)  The  antepenultimate  syllable  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  —  Livius,  13  ; 
Naevius,  20.  The"  other  two  possible  kinds  of  suppression,  however,  viz.  the 
second  half  of  the  first  trochee  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  and  the  second 
half  of  the  first  trochee  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  do  not  occur  in  these 
fragments. 
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The  caesura  seems  to  be  less  regular  in  Naevius  than  in  Livius.  Once  in 
Naevius  it  is  out  of  place,  viz.  v.  42:  — 

Sin  iUos  deserdnt  \  fortissimds  vir&rum. 

In  T.  26  of  the  same  writer  it  does  not  occur  at  all :  — 

Volturnalem,  PaldtudUm,  FikrrindUm, 

The  caesura  is  accompanied  by  hiatus  four  (4)  times  in  Lirius,  and  eight  (8) 
times  in  Naevius :  ^^.,  Naevius  v.  13 :  — 

ibi  fords  cum  auro  \  ilico  exibani. 

Hiatus  occurs  at  least  once  in  Livius  besides  these  cases  at  caesura,  perhaps  not 
elsewhere  in  either  writer. 

As  regards  pure  elisions,  the  case  stands  as  follows:  (i)  Short  vowel,  —  Livius, 
6;  Naevius,  6.     (2)  Long  vowel, — Livius,  4;  Naevius,  4. 

Ecthlipsis  occurs  in  Livius  6  times;  in  Naevius,  12  times. 

Of  synizesis  there  are  in  Livius  at  least  5  instances;  in  Naevius,  6.  A  good 
example  of  a  verse  relying  strongly  on  this  figure  is  Livius,  v.  30 :  — 

venit  Mercurius  cutnque  eo  •  filius  Latdnas, 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  instances  of  assonance  and  alliteration 
which  occur  has  in  it  so  large  a  subjective  element  that  little  can  be  concluded 
from  the  result  in  any  case.    There  can  be  no  doubt  in  such  a  verse  as  Livius,  8 : 

matrhn  medm  procUum  \  plirimi  venirunL 

Livius,  V.  19,  shows  rather  a  species  of  primitive  rhyme :  — 

igitur  cor  demum  Ulixi  \  prae  pavdre  frixU. 

Perhaps  five  (5)  verses  may  be  considered  worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  in 
Livius,  viz.  Nos.  5,  8,  9,  19,  45;  and  ten  (10)  in  Naevius,  viz.  Nos.  2,  9,  ii,  17, 
23»  32,  47»  53»  57»  62, 

Without  considering,  then,  any  further  points,  it  appears  that  the  quantitative 
theory  fares  thus  in  the  hands  of  its  best  friend :  (1)  No  verse  can  be  fitted  to  it 
exactly.  (2)  An  unreasonable  number  of  irrational  substitutions  must  be  assumed. 
(3)  Total  loss  of  a  syllable  must  be  assumed  in  nearly  forty  (40)  cases  out  of  a 
whole  number  of  but  a  little  over  one  hundred  (100)  verses.  (4)  The  regular 
resolutions,  which  are  so  common  in  all  the  other  poets  of  this  period,  are  rare. 
(5)  Hiatus  is  comparatively  common.  (6)  In  other  respects  there  is  little  that 
is  noteworthy  in  either  of  the  two  writers.  (7)  As  regards  irrational  substitutions, 
suppressions,  caesura,  and  hiatus,  Naevius  is  even  more  irregular  than  Livius. 

It  may  be  added  that  even  with  MQller,  it  may  be  clearly  seen,  it  has  often 
been  a  purely  arbitrary  matter  to  decide  which  way  to  mark  a  verse  according  to 
the  theory  adopted. 

To  the  "  Saturnian  metre,"  whatever  that  is,  have  been  referred  fragments  of 
Latin  ranging  in  character  all  the  way  from  those  that  to  the  naked  eye  —  and 
ear  —  are  prose  pure  and  simple,  to  the  epics  that  we  have  been  considering.  If 
beside  this  fact  is  placed  the  assurance  given  us  at  this  meeting  that  the  early 
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Greek  poetry  may  be  called  "  rhythmical  prose,"  is  it  not  possible  to  believe  that 
scholars  have  been  trying  to  read  into  Saturnian  verse  a  regularity  and  system 
which  the  Romans  knew  nothing  about?  How  far  was  the  Saturnian  metre  from 
•*  rhythmical  prose  "  ? 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Allen  and  C.  L.  Smith. 
Professor  C.  L.  Smith  then  proposed  the  following  resolution :  — 

Voted:  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  the  Trustees  of  Williams  College  for  the  ample  provision  they  have  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Association  at  its  present  meeting;  to  President  and 
Mrs.  Carter  for  their  generous  hospitality,  and  to  Professor  Femald  for  the 
thoughtful  care  he  has  given  to  all  the  arrangements  for  our  comfort.    Adopted. 

18.  Time  and  Space  m  Word-Concepts,  by  Professor  F.  A.  March, 
of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

It  takes  a  certain  time  to  utter  a  word.  Remembrance  of  the  word,  the  word- 
concept,  includes  time  as  one  of  its  elements.  This  time-element  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  of  the  elements.  We  may  forget  all  the  letters  of  a  word  and  yet 
remember  its  length,  and  in  the  history  of  languages,  words  ar  found  to  retain 
their  length  thru  the  most  varied  changes  of  quality  of  sounds. 

A  consonant  may  be  dropt  and  the  preceding  vowel  lengthend :  gans  >  gos, 
J>egn  >  ]>en,  |>enc-an  >  l>oh'te,  etc. 

A  vowel  dropt  and  preceding  vowel  lengthend. 

A  vowel  dropt  and  consonant  lengthend,  i.e.  dubld :  telian  >  tellan,  cnysian  > 
cnyssan,  etc. 

A  consonant  dropt  and  another  consonant  lengthend,  as  in  assimilation,  so-calld, 
producing  dubld  consonants :  adsimilate  >  assimilate,  disfero  >  differo,  etc. 

The  new  forms  in  all  such  exampls  ar  resultants  of  the  joint  action  of  the  law 
of  least  effort  and  the  law  of  persistence  of  the  time-concept. 

The  persistence  of  the  time-concept  is  a  force  in  separate  syllabls,  also  pre- 
serving the  quantity  of  every  root  vowel,  or  other  significant  sound  thru  all  its 
combinations,  unless  sum  other  force  destroy  it. 

The  time  of  the  word-concept  is  not  void  or  uniform  duration,  but  the  fysiologic 
duration  of  human  consciousness,  which  has  a  rhythmic  flow  markt  by  hart  beats 
and  exspiration  and  inspiration.  This  force  in  the  concept  is  exhibited  most  fully 
in  song  and  poetry,  but  it  is  also  activ  in  word-formation.  As  the  poet  fits  his 
words  to  his  meter,  so  man  the  word-maker  adjusts  his  sounds  to  the  rhythmic 
flow  of  fysiologic  time,  lengthening  and  shortening  syllabls  which  he  puts  together, 
to  preserv  the  natural  morae  and  feet  The  English  speech- concept  foot  is  three 
morae.  The  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  exhibits  the  working  of 
this  concept  plainly;  so  English  derivativs :  brief,  briefer,  brevity;  admire,  admirer, 
miracl.  Whenever  stress  accent  cums  to  dominate  a  language  formd  under  the 
laws  of  time  and  pitch,  a  new  gravitation  to  accentual  centers  is  set  up,  and  a  new 
dialect  arizes,  the  resultant  of  the  old  time-concept  and  the  new  gravitation. 

When  alfabetic  writing  and  printing  appear,  a  space-concept  is  added  to  the 
time-concept  of  words.    Readers  and  writers  hav  pictures  of  words  in  memory. 
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To  them  a  word-concept  in  its  simplest  fonn  is  an  outline  only  of  a  certain  length 
and  bredtb ;  this  may  be  fild  np  by  a  time-concept  into  a  sort  of  pencil  sketch, 
a  monocrome,  a  fotograf,  and  colord  finally  by  soond-concepts  of  Tarioos  qnalitiei. 
The  space-concepts  in  a  wel  q>elt  language  ar  similar  in  £rame  work,  nombcr, 
and  proportion  to  the  time-concepts  and  sound-concepts,  and  make  the  word  a 
▼isibl  object,  easy  to  recall  and  to  communicate.  The  space-concepts  ar  also 
persistent  in  form,  a  powerful  consenrativ  force  to  resist  the  fluctuations  of  sound, 
or,  in  a  badly  spelt  language,  to  resist  all  efforts  for  reform. 

19.  The  Eye  and  Ear  in  lerning  to  read,  by  Professor  F.  A. 
March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa, 

Alfabetic  writing  has  been  often  said  to  be  the  most  important  invention  of 
man.  The  invention  consists  in  using  the  characters  addrest  to  the  eye  as  signs 
of  the  elementary  sounds  of  words,  insted  of  signs  of  the  objects  named.  In 
lerning  to  read  a  wel  spelt  language  the  letters  would  of  course  be  lemd  first  as 
signs  of  sounds.  There  ar  few  of  them.  They  ar  interesting  objects  of  sight 
Twenty  letters  can  be  lemd  as  easily  as  twenty  new  pla3rmates,  and  having  lemd 
the  letters,  sight  and  sound  together,  the  lemer  can  read  right  off  any  words 
familiar  by  sound.  The  attempt  to  substitute  for  this  natural  method  a  connecting 
of  the  printed  word,  the  space-concept,  directly  with  the  object  named,  is  a  giving 
up  of  the  alfabetic  invention.  Even  English  spelling  is  not  so  bad  as  to  make 
that  a  necessity. 

20.  On  urbs  actema,  urbs  sacra^  and  Similar  Phrases,  by  Professor 
F.  G.  Moore,  of  Dartmouth  College. 

This  paper  appears  in  full  in  the  Transactions.  Remarks  were 
made  upon  it  by  Professor  Sihler. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  reported  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Spelling  Reform. 

The  Committee  has  taken  no  official  action  during  the  last  year.  It  reports 
progress.  There  has  been  sum  correspondence  with  members  of  the  Philological 
Society  of  England  in  regard  to  an  enlargement  of  the  List  of  Words  in  Amended 
Spelling  which  was  publisht  by  this  Association  in  1886. 

The  first  volume  of  a  Standard  Dictionary  which  givs  vocabulary  places  to  all 
the  words  of  this  list  was  publisht  in  New  York  during  this  year. 

The  American  Medical  Editors'  Association  in  June,  1893,  "unanimously 
resolvd  to  carry  out  in  practis"  i,  the  use  of  e  for  a  and  a?,  as  in  hemorrhage^ 
fetus,  etc. ;  2,  the  rules  for  spelling  chemic  terms  advised  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  dropping  terminal  e  in  many  words; 

3,  the  dropping  of  redundant  al  from  adjectivs  such  as  chemical,  biological^  etc.; 

4,  the  spelling  of  meter,  center,  etc. ;  honor,  color,  etc. ;  program,  etc. 

The  Stenographers*  Congress  at  Chicago,  July  21,  voted  that  papers  red  at  the 
Congress  might  be  printed  in  amended  spelling.  The  Business  Eklucators'  meet- 
ing past  a  similar  vote  at  the  same  date. 

In  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1893,  a  report  was  presented  on 
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Uniformity  in  the  Spelling  of  Barbaric  and  Savage  Languages  and  Race  Names, 
recommending  that  the  Sjrstem  of  Orthografy  adopted  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  Admiralty,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  War  Office, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  be  adopted  so  far  as  it  is 
applicabl. 

A  pamflet  has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  as  one  of  its 
Circulars  of  Information,  on  Spelling  Reform,  giving  an  account  of  the  movement 
for  the  reform  to  1893. 

This  Association  wil  be  reminded  by  this  report  of  the  deth  of  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney,  who  was  the  Brst  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  who  has  always  been 
the  strongest  support  of  this  reform.    No  •ne  can  fil  his  place. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  continued. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  requested  to  select  a  member  for 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Professor  Whitney.  Pro- 
fessor James  M.  Gamett  was  appointed. 

21.  lacio  Compounds  in  the  Present  System  with  Prefix  ending 
in  a  Consonant,^  by  Dr.  Maurice  W.  Mather. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  regularly  in  Roman  poets  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
sometimes  also  in  later  writers,  compounds  of  iacio  in  the  present  tenses,  having 
prefixes  ending  in  a  consonant,  show  that  prefix  syllable  long.  In  all  the  poetry 
preserved  to  us  written  before  the  death  of  Augustus  there  are  but  four  certain 
examples  of  a  short  prefix;  viz.  Naev.  vs.  94,  p.  23  R. :  — 

Imm6  quos  scicidi  in  ids  conscindam  atque  aHciam, 
Plaut.  Asin.  814 :  — 

Praerfpias  scortum  am&nti  atque  argentum  odicias, 
Merc.  932 :  — 

Sinus  non  es.    Qufn  pedes  vos  in  curriculum  conicitis  ? 
Rud.  769 :  — 

lam  h^rcle  ego  te  cont(nuo  barba  arrfpiam  in  ignem  chniciam. 

In  most  of  the  examples  in  scenic  poetry  the  prefix  syllable  may  be  scanned 
either  long  or  short.  There  are,  however,  seventeen  cases,  as  against  the  above 
four  shorts,  in  which  the  meter  requires  a  long  syllable.  It  is  safer,  therefore,  to 
assume  all  doubtful  cases  long.  In  hexameter  and  lyric  verse,  the  long  prefix 
syllable  is  universal  until  we  come  to  Germanicus  and  Manilius,  both  of  whom 
use  it  short  £.g.  subicii  in  Arat.  196,  and  adice  in  Astron.  44. 4.  From  this  time 
on  some  poets  use  only  the  long  prefix,  as  Valerius  Flaccus;  some  the  short 
only,  as  Lucan;  while  others,  e.g.  Silius  Italicus,  use  both  long  and  short. 

>  A  funer  discuMion  of  this  paper  will  appear  in  the  Harvard  Studitt  in  Clatsical Philology t 
Vol.  VI. 
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How  is  this  change  of  quantity  to  be  understood,  and  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  long  prefix?  The  short  syllable  needs  no  explanation,  as  that  is  just  what 
we  should  expect  if  the  verb  part  of  the  compound  was  spelled  -xWj,  -icit,  etc.;  and 
we  see  that  it  was  so  spelled,  as  early  as  105  B.C.,  from  an  inscription,  C.I.L.  I.  577. 
I.  12.  16  (p.  163),  which  ^stA  prouUo.  To  explain  the  long  quantity,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  vowel  of  the  prefix  was  lengthened,  as  was  done  by  some  in 
Gellius's  time  (cf.  Cell.  4.  17) ;  for,  as  Gellius  himself  states,  only  con  and  in  are 
so  treated  when  f  ox  s  follows,  as  in  confero,  consequor.  Nor  are  we  to  assume 
that  iacio  shortened  to  iiVt^,  as  Quintilian  (1.4.  ii)  and  Gellius  (I.e.)  and  Priscian 
(II.  126.  18  K)  teach.  For  the  sound  of  consonant  f  followed  by  vowel  t  is 
foreign  to  Latin  usage;  moreover,  we  find  this  spelling  in  no  genuine  inscription 
and  but  rarely  in  MSS.  before  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  evident  that  the 
grammarians  advocated  it  merely  because  it  offered  an  explanation  for  the  long 
prefix  syllable  in  poets,  and  because  the  change  of  iacio  to  iicio  was  in  accordance 
with  analogy.     Aifacio  gave  inficio^  so  iacio  should  give  iniicio. 

Iff  then,  we  must  abandon  both  ancient  methods  of  explaining  the  long  prefix, 
what  are  we  to  substitute  in  their  place? 

An  inscription  of  123-2  B.C.  (CI.L.  I.  198.  50)  gives  the  clue  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  the  form  conieciant.  If  enough  forms  with  iecio  can  be  found  to 
establish  a  theory,  we  may  suppose  that  iacio  in  compounds  first  shortened  to  iecio, 
and  that  this  form,  being  retained  by  poets  till  the  close  of  the  Augustan  period, 
caused  the  prefix  syllable  to  be  long  by  position.  I  will  first  give  cases  of  iecio 
actually  preserved  or  hinted  at  in  compounds  of  which  the  prefix  ends  in  a 
consonant. 

In  Plant.  Poen.  1 1 74,  adiecerit  in  F  where  A  has  adiceret  points  to  an  original 
adieceret.    The  verse  is  anapaestic  octonarius :  — 

Fuit  h6die  operae  pretidm  quoivis  qui  am&bilitati  animum  ddicereL 

In  Mil.  112:  — 

Conicii  in  navem  mfles  clam  matr6m  suam. 

Contegit  of  CD  (contigit  B)  probably  rose  from  coniecit. 
In  True.  298 :  — 

tit  pereat  ut  eum  iniciatis  (n  malam  fraudem  6t  probrum. 

•  InUciatis  of  A  for  iniciatis  of  BCD  could  easily  have  arisen  from  inieciatis. 
In  Mil.  623:  — 

Edm  pudet  me  tfbi  in  senecta  ohicere  sollicitddinem. 

D  has  obveccerct  very  likely  a  corruption  from  obiecere.  B  ante  ras.  had 
obiceret,  C  has  obiicere. 

In  Ter.  Ad.  710,  all  the  MSS.  and  the  lemma  of  Donatus  have  iniecit:  — 

Itaque  adeo  magnam  mi  iniecit  sua  c6mmoditate  cdram. 

Doubtless  it  was  taken  for  a  perfect,  but  that  it  is  present  is  likely,  both  from 
the  connection  and  from  the  dependent  verb,  which  is  primary. 

A  sententia  quoted  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (Ribb.  Com.  Frag.  p.  368,  49)  :  — 

Fdrtior  qui  cdpiditates  6st  quam  qui  hostes  siibicit. 
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shows  the  form  subecit  in  two  MSS.,  a  and  7.  While  this  fonn  may  be  due  to 
the  slight  distinction  in  sound  between  short  f  and  short  e  {subecit  having  risen 
from  sublet  f),  it  is  just  as  likely  a  supposition  that  subiecit  was  in  the  original, 
and  the  f  was  omitted  by  mere  carelessness. 

A  verse  by  Cicero  in  the  de  Div.  i.  48,  106,  appears  in  two  tenth-century  MSS. 
(AV)  with  abiecit:^ 

Abicit  efflantem  et  laceratum  adfligit  in  unda. 

In  Verg.  Aen.  6.  421 ;  — 

Obicit  ille  fame  rabida  tria  guttura  pandens. 

Priscian  appears  from  the  testimony  of  two  MSS.  of  the  ninth  century  (LXj) 
to  have  read  obiecit. 

The  best  of  Liv3r's  MSS.  in  four  passages  have  iecio  forms  in  present  com- 
pounds with  prefixes  ending  in  a  consonant.  At  lo.  8.  3  and  10.  37.  14  the 
three  principal  MSS.  of  the  first  decade  (MPU,  all  of  tenth  or  eleventh  century) 
have  adiecit.  The  chief  MS.  of  the  third  decade,  Puteanus  (P)  of  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  has  in  22.  19.  2  adiecit  parallel  with  tradit^  and  in  26.  19.  2  {s)ubiecere 
for  an  infinitive. 

Lachmann  in  his  Commentary  to  Lucretius,  p.  128,  cites  conieciant  from  the 
Lex  Servilia  and  obieciemus  from  the  Digesta  Florentina,  the  latter  being  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  Schuchardt  in  Vokalismus  des  Vulg^lateins  IL  4, 
gives  adiecientur  and  iniecient  from  the  codex  Gothanus  of  the  Gospels  of  the 
seventh  century. 

These  are  all  the  instances  I  have  found  of  iecio  preserved  after  consonant 
prefixes,  except  one  in  Pliny  mentioned  below.  After  vowel  prefixes  there  are 
even  more  numerous  examples.  I  will  name  only  a  few.  In  C.I.L.  IX.  782,  an 
inscription  of  uncertain  date,  we  get  proiecitad-=  proicito.  That  Lucilius  and 
Varro  wrote  iecio  is  probable  from  eiecere  and  eiecit^  which  are  written  in  quota- 
tions from  these  authors  in  a  few  of  Nonius's  MSS.  The  two  Leyden  MSS. 
of  Lucretius  at  2.  951  fiave  eiecit^  and  at  3.  513  all  MSS.  of  importance  have 
traiecere.  Vergil  has  several  examples  occurring  in  six  different  MSS.,  including 
Romanus  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  with  three  examples,  Mediceus  of  equal 
age  with  one  example,  and  Bemensis  184  (c)  of  the  ninth  century  with  four 
examples.  Catullus,  Ovid,  Livy,  Caesar,  and  others  furnish  examples.  There 
is  one  case,  eiece^  in  one  of  Lachmann's  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  Also 
a  few  examples  are  cited  by  Schuchardt  from  the  Florentine  Digests,  from 
Augustine,  and  from  the  codex  Gothanus  of  the  Gospels. 

In  authors  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  200  A.D.  we  find  only  two  examples 
of  iecio^  one  in  Plin.  N.H.  7.  sect.  I.  2,  where  V,  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, has  abiecit,  rell.  abicit;  the  other  in  Stat.  Th.  6.  770,  where  eiecit  is  read 
in  Bambergensis  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  distribution  of  these  iecio  forms,  51  in  all,  is  as  follows:  34  from  the 
republic  and  the  Augustan  period,  2  from  tlip  first  century  A.D.,  and  15  from 
works  later  than  the  second  century.  It  looks  to  me,  therefore,  safe  to  assume 
that  iacio  shortened  in  composition  to  iecio,  that  this  form  was  preserved  by  poets 
and  a  few  literary  men,  as  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Livy,  until  the  close  of  the  Augus- 
tan period,  that  at  this  time  the  shorter  icio  form,  which  had  existed  in  conversa- 
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tion  as  emriy  as  Naevius  and  Plaottts  and  had  become  sufficiently  common  by  105 
B.C.  to  be  used  in  a  law,  had  totally  superseded  the  older  Uci4>  ;  except  possibly  in 
provincial  and  vulgar  Latin,  where  the  iecio  form  may  have  continued  to  be 
spoken,  for  such  a  supposition  would  help  us  to  explain  the  iecio  forms  in  New 
Testament  codices  and  in  Augustine.  The  use  of  iecio  in  Justinian's  digests  may 
have  been  due  to  the  legal  fondness  for  old  forms.  The  two  occurrences  in  Pliny 
and  Statins  are  not  apt  to  be  from  those  writers  themselves,  for  at  their  time  icio 
was  the  common  spelling,  as  we  see  from  the  use  of  short  prefixes  by  many  of  the 
poets.  Germanicus,  Manilius,  Lucan,  Martial,  JuvenaLi  use  short  prefixes  alto- 
gether. Those  poets  of  this  period  who  used  the  prefix  long  were  merely  imitat- 
ing the  usage  of  older  poets.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Statins  are  of  this  class,  but 
Statins  once  only  fell  into  the  usage  of  his  time;  cf.  adici  in  Th.  7.  4. 

22.  Notes  on  Certain  Fragments  of  Hellanicus,  by  Professor  B. 
Perrin,  of  Yale  University. 

At  the  request  of  the  author,  this  paper  was  read  by  title  only. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  difference  in  time  and  scope  between 
the  chronicles  of  Hellanicus  called  'Ar^t<?  and  l^>€cai  rl}?  *H^f . 

23.  English  Words  which  hav  Gaind  or  Lost  an  Initial  Consonant 
by  Attraction,  by  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

This  paper  presents  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation  of  Attrac- 
tion which  has  appeared  in  Vols.  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  It  appears  in 
full  in  the  Transactions.     Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Gamett. 

24.  A  Votive  Tablet  to  Artemis  Anaitis  and  M^n  Tiamu  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,*  by  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  of 
Harvard  University. 

This  slab,  which  probably  came  from  Kula  in  Asia  Minor,  has  been  for  forty 
or  fifty  years  in  Boston.  On  the  upper  surface  is  a  panel,  on  which  are  rudely 
represented,  in  low  relief,  a  man,  child,  woman,  and  second  child,  en  face,  from 
right  to  left;  their  right  arms  are  raised  from  the  elbow,  thumb  separated  from 
the  outstretched  palm,  —  the  familiar  attitude  of  adoration.  The  relief  and  the 
inscription  do  not  exactly  correspond.    The  inscription  reads,  restored :  — 

'AprifuSi  'Avaelri  K[al  M17-] 
wl  TiAfiav  Mov<ra{t  j9  [koX] 
KaWiyiveia  ^  ffiyL^i\ot  aih] 
Tov  inrip  yLov<ralov  to[^0  ifQvll 
fMpTvpoOrres  rdi  ^[vi'd-] 
fus  tQv  0€iip  dir^5w[«rar] 
r^r  €^x^^'  ^fovs  <nro,[fM7(»^0] 
Aelov  i. 

>  This  paper  will  be  printed,  with  an  illustration,  in  the  Harvard  Studits  in  Classieai 
PkiM^gy,  Vol.  VI. 
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'  To  Artemis  Anaftis  and  M8n  Tiama :  Musaes,  son  of  Musaes,  and  Calligeneia, 
his  consort,  on  behalf  of  Musaes  their  son,  in  testimony  to  the  powers  of  the  gods, 
have  paid  their  vow.  In  the  year  281,  the  loth  of  the  month  Deios  [a.d.  197,  if 
ofthe  era  of  Sulla].' 

In  connection  with  the  detailed  interpretation  of  the  inscription,  several  ques- 
tions were  discussed :  viz.,  the  inflection  and  accentuation  of 'AvdiYtj,  the  spelling 
and  accentuation  of  words  like  VLqvvm  (from  Movo-aibt);  a  small  corpus  of  MIn 
Tiamu  inscriptions  was  furnished,  as  also  references  to  all  the  literature  of  the 
Analtis  inscriptions.  Corrections  and  emendations  in  Suidas,  Lucian,  and  in 
inscriptions  in  Waddington-Le  Bas'  Asie  Mineure  were  offered.  It  was  urged 
that  Artemis  Anaitis  and  Mdn  (according  to  Ramsay,  originally  Maen,  Man) 
were  the  representatives  of  the  very  ancient  Phrygian  pair  of  divinities  known 
commonly  in  classical  literature  as  the  Great  Mother  (Cybele)  and  Attis,  and  that 
M6n  [=  Sabazius]  may  originally  have  been  a  solar  divinity,  who  subsequently 
became  lunar  through  Greek  popular  etymology  (Mi^r,  M^n;,  *  moon  *) .  The  pos- 
sible connection  of  the  Tiamu  in  M8n  Tiamu  (=  M^r  irarax^i'tot)  with  Tiamat 
(Tiam-tu),  the  ancient  Semitic  (Babylonian)  demon  of  the  deep,  was  suggested. 
It  was  argued  that  M6n  was  known  to  the  European  Greeks  mtich  earlier 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed;  that  the  MijMiYf^pri;;  of  classical  literature 
(Menander,  Antiphanes)  was  none  other  than  the  *  priest  of  MIn,'  and  that  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes <(cf.  Cor,  260,  F,L,  284;  Strabo  X.  p.  47i)» 
the  itinerant  priests  of  M8n,  with  the  priests  of  the  Great  Mother,  were  familiar 
and  striking  Bgures  in  the  streets  of  Athens. 

25.  Literary  Frauds  among  the  Romans,  by  Professor  Alfred 
Gudeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  paper  appears  in  full  in  the  Transactions. 

26.  Beta  in  the  Argive  alphabet,  by  Professor  James  R.  Wheeler, 
of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

This  paper  was  a  brief  discussion  of  an  inscription  from  the  Argive  H6raeum, 
which  is  published  as  No.  V.  Am,  Journ,  of  Arch,  IX.  p.  353.  Beta  is  repre- 
sented by  this  character,  ^,  a  form  already  found  on  a  bronze  placque  from 
Hdrmione  {Revue  Archeologiquc,  189 1,  II,  pp.  150  ff.,  and  Monumenti  Antichi^ 
1 89 1,  pp.  593  ff.),  the  Argive  origin  of  which  has  been  suspected,  but  not  proved. 

27.  The  Prepositions  in  Aulus  Gellius,  by  Dr.  Charles  Knapp,  of 
Barnard  College. 

This  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions. 

28.  A  Note  on  the  Gnomic  Aorist,  ^by  Professor  H.  C.  Elmer,  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  point  out  what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  an 
error  in  the  explanation  now  in  vogue  of  the  origin  and  force  of  the  gnomic 
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aorist.  It  teems  to  be  a  belief  accepted  without  question  by  nearly  all  gramma- 
rians that  this  use  arose  from  the  ordinary  use  of  the  aorist  in  predicating  past 
occurrences.  The  prevailing  view  is»  if  we  except  certain  monographs  upon  the 
subject,  best  set  forth  by  Goodwin  in  his  Moods  and  Tenses,  §§  155,  156,  157,  and 
I  accordingly  make  the  presentation  there  given  the  basis  of  my  remarks.  Good- 
win explains  this  use  of  the  aorist  by  saying  that  it  gives  "  a  more  vivid  statement 
of  general  truths  by  employing  a  distinct  case  or  several  distinct  cases  in  the  past 
to  represent  (as  it  were)  all  possible  cases,  and  implying  that  what  has  occurred 
is  likely  to  occur  again  under  similar  circumstances."  (For  a  similar  explanation 
cf.,  e^,,  the  following  grammars :  Gildersleeve-Lodge,  §  236  note;  Allen  &  Green- 
ough,  §  279  c,  note;  Hadley  &  Allen,  §  840;  Kiihner,  Lat.  Gr.  II.,  §  ^^,  9,  etc). 
This  view  may  be  illustrated  by  saying  that  "  a  man  went "  was  Brst  used  of  a 
distinct  case  in  the  past,  and  then  this  case  was  used  to  represent  all  possible 
cases,  and  Bnally  at  times  came  to  be  felt  as  meaning  '*  a  man  is  wont  to  go.*' 

Does  this  seem  to  any  one  an  easy  transition  of  meaning?  To  make  it  seem  a 
possible  one,  Goodwin  has  brought  together  in  §  156  five  examples  which,  it  b 
claimed,  could  form  a  bridge  "  from  the  common  to  the  gnomic  use  of  the  aorist*' 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  collection  of  examples  is  that  three  out  of 
the  five  are  drawn  from  out-of-the-way  places — from  mere  fragments  that  have 
been  preserved  without  any  context  to  make  clear  in  what  sense  they  were  used. 
Qassen,  however,  in  his  note  on  Thucyd.  II.  77,  4,  cites  three  other  similar 
insUnces:  Plat.  Rep.  5,  p.  469  d,  Soph.  O.  R.  981,  El.  415.  Such  uses  fall  into 
two  distinct  classes.  Those  in  the  first  class,  in  order  that  the  transition  may  be 
made  clear  to  the  English  mind,  have  to  be  treated  as  though  they  were  mere 
perfects,  e,g.  iroXXd  c^rparSirtda  ijSij  lireo'er,  i.e.  many  cases  Aave  already  arisen, 
implying  it  often  happens.  This  use  of  the  aorist  seems  to  belong  exclusively  to 
comparatively  late  Greek  and  to  be  extremely  rare  even  then.  But  even  if  it  were 
an  early  use,  it  would  not  seem  to  me  to  have  much  weight  in  the  face  of  other 
facts.  If  the  transition  which  the  examples  cited  are  intended  to  illustrate  really 
took  place  in  the  case  in  question,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  usage  started 
with,  and  for  a  long  time  conBned  itself  to,  the  aorist  instead  of  the  perfect? 
The  gnomic  aorist  is  already  common  in  Homeric  times,  while  the  gnomic  perfect 
is  not  found  at  all  till  much  later.  However,  none  of  the  instances  with  iroXXdirtf 
or  ^Wore  seem  to  me  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  question,  though  much  has 
been  made  of  them  in  attempting  to  establish  the  theory  now  in  vogue.  The 
gnomic  aorist  is  a  primary  tense,  and  such  words  are  as  appropriate  with  it  as 
they  would  be  with  the  gnomic  present,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  Such 
cases  are  like  any  other  gnomic  aorist,  and  the  fact  that  iroXXdictt,  or  More,  is 
used  with  it  can  no  more  be  supposed  to  show  a  connection  with  the  past  than 
the  frequent  use  of  that  word  with  the  present  shou's  that  the  present  tense  ever 
had  such  a  connection. 

The  other  instances  in  this  list  (except  one  which  I  explain  differently  below) 
are  sweeping  negations  in  the  past,  "  Faint  heart  never  yet  raised  a  trophy  "  (ovtm 
Tp6iratov  fo'Trfffap).  It  is  true  that  if  a  thing  never  did  happen  there  is  an  impli- 
cation that  it  does  not  happen  and  never  will  happen^  but  that  is  very  far  from 
proving  that  never  did  happen  would  easily  come  to  be  felt  as  a  primary  tense. 
Such  passages  represent  the  ordinary  use  of  the  aorist  and  refer  as  distinctly  as 
any  aorist  ever  did  to  the  past,  while  the  gnomic  aorist  is  found  already  in  com- 
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mon  use  in  the  earliest  Greek  known  to  us  and  is  from  the  first  invariably  a 
primary  tense  taking  the  regular  sequence  of  such  a  tense.  Furthermore,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  any  of  the  English  writers  that  can  give  support  to  the 
view  that  the  use  under  discussion  started  with  sweeping  negations,  or  in  fact 
with  general  past  assertions  of  any  sort.  Indeed,  one  of  the  remarkable  things 
about  this  list  of  examples  given  to  illustrate  the  transition  from  the  ordinary  to 
the  gnomic  use  of  the  aorist  is  that  the  examples  without  exception  come  from 
comparatively  late  Greek.  These  examples  we  are  asked  to  look  upon  as  marking 
the  middle  step  of  a  transition  to  a  usage  that  was  already  firmly  established  and 
in  common  use  five  hundred  years  before. 

Finally,  there  is  still  another  peculiarity  about  the  gnomic  aorist  which  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  of  its  origin  and  force  leaves  wholly  unexplained. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  the  gnomic  aorist  is  chiefly  confined  to  animated 
passages,  or  used  in  connection  with  sudden  occurrences  (cf.  Goodwin,  §§  154 
and  157)*  Now,  if  the  aorist  has  come  to  indicate  "what  is  wont  to  happen'^ 
only  by  implication  from  its  original  reference  to  "  what  has  often  happened  in 
the  past,"  how  is  its  fondness  for  animated  surroundings  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  grammars  when  they  say  the  present  tense  is  used 
for  a  past  tense  to  make  the  narrative  more  animated  and  vivid,  but  here  we 
seem,  if  the  prevailing  view  is  correct,  to  have  a  past  tense  used  for  a  present 
to  bring  about  the  same  result. 

On  the  whole,  does  it  not  seem  that  Brugmann  is  right,  when,  in  his  Griechishe 
Grammatikf  §  160,  he  refers  to  the  gnomic  aorist  as  a  use  *'  noch  nicht  befriedigend 
erklart?  "  Mutzbauer,  also,  in  his  GruncUagen  der  griechischen  TempusUhre,  pro- 
tests against  this  explanation  of  the  gnomic  aorist,  that  has  been  in  vogue  since 
the  publication  of  Franke's  article,  forty  years  ago.  The  views  of  Mutzbauer  are, 
I  believe,  the  latest  that  have  been  printed  upon  the  subject,^  and,  strangely 
enough,  they  seem  to  represent,  in  some  of  their  features,  a  return  to  the  theory 
of  MoUer  {Philologust  VIII.  i,  p.  113  ff.),  which  Franke  had  given  himself  so 
much  trouble  to  overthrow.  The  explanation  of  the  gnomic  aorist  published 
last  year  by  Mutzbauer  is,  in  most  of  its  essential  features,  the  same  as  that 
which  I  have  taught  my  own  students  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  in  con- 
nection with  similar  phenomena  in  Latin.  In  this  note  I  venture  to  point  out 
some  objections  to  the  common  view  which  he  does  not  mention,  and  to  call 
attention  briefly  to  certain  features  of  this  aorist  which  he  leaves  untouched.  It 
may,  in  general,  be  said  of  the  aorist  that  it  deals  with  an  act  as  an  entirety. 
By  its  use  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  end  of  an  act  are  brought  together 
and  focussed  in  a  single  conception.  The  idea  of  the  act  is  not  dwelt  upon,  but 
merely  touched  for  an  instant  and  then  dismissed.  The  speaker,  as  it  were, 
makes  short  work  of  the  thought.  There  is  a  sort  of  impetus  about  the  tense. 
Now  it  is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  this  tense  refers  sometimes  to  an  act  that 
lies  in  the  past,  sometimes  (especially  in  moods  other  than  the  indicative)  to  one 
that  lies  in  the  future,  and  that,  in  either  one  of  these  cases,  the  ordinary  force  of 
the  aorist,  as  above  indicated,  is  to  be  recognized.  For  instance,  in  the  past  IfXvc 
dwells  upon  the  progress  of  the  act,  tXvan  dismisses  the  same  act  with  merely 
a  lively  reference  to  it  as  an  accomplished  thing.  The  expression  ti^  \6aiai 
differs  from  tiAi  Xve  in  exactly  the  same  way  except  that  the  conception  in  these 
>  Music's  Gnomicki  aorist  u  grckomt  etc.,  published  in  i8oa,  I  have  not  seen. 
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cases  is  of  a  future  act  instead  of  one  that  is  past  (Cf.  American  yournal  of 
Philology^  Vol.  XV.,  p.  147.)  The  aodst  indicative  is  also  occasionally  used 
referring  to  the  future  (see  Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenses,  §  61,  with  the  examples 
there  cited).  In  most  cases,  however,  where  the  Greek  wishes  to  express  this 
conception  of  a  future  act  in  the  indicative,  the  future  perfect  is  used.  I  do  not 
refer  now  to  the  true  future  perfect,  but  to  instances  where  that  tense  is  used 
instead  of  a  simple  future  merely  to  emphasize  the  certainty  and  promi>tne8S 
of  the  act,  e.g.  Aristoph.  Plut.  1027,  ^pd^,  koX  ireirpd^cu,  •*  Speak,  and  it  shall  be. 
done  on  the  spof"*  (see  Goodwin,  §  79).  A  similar  use  of  the  future  perfect 
is  common  in  Latin.  It  is  merely  a  more  vigorous  future,  and  its  vigor  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  disregards  progress  and  deals  only  with  accomplishment.  The 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  this  connection  is  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  acknowl- 
edged to  have  two  distinct  methods  of  presenting  the  same  act  both  in  the  p»ast 
and  in  tne  future,  involving  no  real  difference  in  the  temporal  relations  of 
the  act.  The  one  presents  it  with  special  reference  to  its  progress,  the  other 
presents  it  as  a  whole,  and  so  necessarily  involves  and  lays  stress  upon  its 
final  accomplishment 

Now  the  present  indicative  necessarily  involves  the  idea  of  progress.  In  view 
of  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  different  methods  of  expression  in  the  past 
and  the  future,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  would  have  sought 
some  means  by  which  an  act  in  the  present  also  might  be  presented,  with  the 
idea  of  progress  left  out?  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  function  of  the  so- 
called  gnomic  aorist  General  truths  are  commonly  expressed  by  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative.  When  the  aorist  is  used,  it  is  only  because  the  speaker  or 
writer  wishes  to  emphasize  the  certainty,  the  promptness,  or  the  suddenness  of 
the  act  in  question,  or  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  wont  to  be  [>erformed.  For 
the  purpose  of  doing  this  he  presents  it  in  a  complete  and  accomplished  form. 
In  my  paper  on  the  Latin  Prohibitives  in  the  American  yournal  ofPhitoiogy, 
Vol.  XV.,  I  have  shown  very  clearly  that  ne  feceris  differs  from  ne  facias  merely 
in  being  a  more  vigorous  and  emotional  expression.  And  this,  as  I  conceive  it, 
is  just  the  difference  between  the  gnomic  present  and  the  gnomic  aorist  or  perfect 
This  aorist  or  perfect  may  be  illustrated,  though  imperfectly,  in  English  by  4he 
following  sentence,  which  might  be  used  of  a  desperado  whose  aim  was  unerring : 
"  Whenever  he  shoots,  his  victun  is  dead "  instead  of  "dies"  or  "is  wont  to  be 
killed."  Cf.  such  expressions  as  •*  if  you  stir,  you  are  a  dead  man  (instead  of 
"  you  will  die  ").  If  the  gnomic  aorist  is  looked  upon  as  having  this  force,  it  will 
add  much  to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  Apply  this  interpre- 
tation, for  instance,  to  Hor.  Od.  i,  34, 16  hinc  apicem  rapax  Fortuna  cum  stridore 
acuto  sustulit,  hie  posuisse  gaudet  According  to  the  common  interpretation  the 
gnomic  perfect  sustulit  has  come  to  mean  "is  wont  to  take  away"  only  by 
implication  from  the  idea  that  Fortune  has  done  so  in  former  times.  The 
interpretation  I  suggest  will  make  the  sentence  mean  Fortune  takes  away  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  crown  from  one  head  and  delights  to  set  it  as  suddenly 
{posuisse)  on  another.  If  this  theory  is  adopted  in  interpreting  the  instances 
of  the  gnomic  aorist  given  by  Goodwin  in  §  155,  these  passages  will  gain  very 
distinctly  in  force  and  meaning.  I  would  interpret  the  passages  as  follows: 
II.  9,  320  Kdrdai^  6fiC^  ^  r*  Aepybs  d¥^p  6  rt  iroXXd  iopyds.  Achilles  uses  these 
words  in  a  very  bitter  speech  prompted  by  what  he  looks  upon  as  an  insult.    Val- 
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iant  deeds,  he  is  convinced,  bring  with  them  no  reward.  The  man  of  many  deeds, 
as  well  as  the  man  of  none,  passes  away  and  is  gone  and  forgotten  (the  words 
italicized  representing  the  force  of  the  aorist).  The  conception  is  that  the  result 
sets  in  so  promptly  that  the  progress  of  the  act  is  not  noticed.  The  position  of 
the  verb  in  this  sentence  seems  also  to  indicate  such  emphasis.  II.  17,  lyy'Oo'rc 
KoX  AXki/iop  dvipa  <pofi€i  Kal  d<l>€l\eTo  vIktip  /ttiidlut.  Here  Hector's  blood  has 
just  been  stirred  by  a  charge  of  cowardice.  He  repels  the  charge.  It  was  not, 
he  says,  the  din  of  battle  nor  the  tramp  of  horses  that  impelled  him  to  flight,  but 
Jove,  "  who  terrifies  even  a  valiant  man  and  snatches  in  a  trice  his  victory  away." 
Pind.  Pyth.  8,  15  fiia  Kal  fuydXavxov  4T<f>a\ev  iv  xphm^,  "even  the  very  boast- 
ful man  finds  himself  at  last  by  violence  overthrown,"  Here  the  aorist  is  used 
not  because  the  act  is  conceived  of  as  sudden,  but  to  emphasize  the  inevitability 
of  its  accomplishment  The  present  tense  would  connote  the  idea  of  progress 
without  calling  attention  so  particularly  to  the  final  result.  The  interpretation 
here  suggested  will  be  found  equally  suited  to  all  of  the  other  passages.  It  will 
be  noticed,  too,  that  apart  from  the  verb,  expressions  are  often  used  in  these  sen- 
tences, which  seem  to  show  that  the  speaker  was  bent  on  emphasizing  just  the 
idea  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  inherent  in  the  tense,  e^,  pyilut  (with  d<f>€l\€To) ; 
ftC  iiit4pa  (with  KCLdttKev) ;  ii  irpdn-rf  xp^^curts  xal  fUKpbv  Trraifffui  (with  AiraPTa 
d9€xo^Tur€  Kal  dtfXvaeif) ;  pvp  avptop  (with  hrXovrffce) ;  rax^ws  (with  irXovrtfirt) . 
Interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  conjecture  of  Brugmann  (Griechische 
Syntax,  p.  185}  regarding  the  present  and  the  future  uses  of  the  aorist,  viz., "  dass 
diese  zeitlose  und  diese  futurische  Verwendung  urspriinglich  nur  an  die  augment- 
losen  Formen  gekniipft  waren,  also  an  die  Injunctivformen  des  Aoriststammes, 
und  dass  erst  das  Schwanken  zwischen  augmentierter  und  nicht  augmentierter 
Form  in  der  Mittheilung  vergangener  Ereignisse  dazu  fiihrte,  dass  man  auch  in 
jenen  Fallen  die  augmentierte  Form  zuliess."  With  this  conjecture  should  be 
compared  the  remarks  of  Thurneysen,  regarding  the  injunctive,  in  Kuhn*s  Zeit- 
schrift,  27,  p.  173 — remarks  endorsed  by  Brugmann  in  the  note  just  referred  to 
and  by  Delbrflck  on  p.  360  of  his  Altindische  Syntax* 

29.  A  Critical  Note  on  Euripides,  Ion  1-3,  by  Mortimer  Lamson 
Earle,  Ph.D.,  of  Baraard  College. 

'ArXat  6  xaX'^^ot<r(  viSrrou  oipavbv 
BtQfp  TtakaAp  oIkov  iKTpipw  OeC^w 
fuas  If^vtf'c  Matdy,  rj  Kri. 

In  these  verses  the  following  peculiarities  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
critics :  — 

(i)  The  laboured  rhythm  of  the  first  verse  —  particularly  the  violation  of  the 
Porsonian  rule  of  the  *  final  cretic  *; 

(2)  The  remarkable  use  of  ixTplfiuv; 

(3)  The  occurrence  of  the  word  OeQv  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  vs.  2; 

(4}  The  construction  of  simple  genitive,  instead  of  genitive  with  iK,  with 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  '  final  cretic  Mn  vs.  i,  Badham  suggested  Pibrotatw 
r6\op,  Nauck  (followed  by  van  Herwerden)  p(iTotffiv  <t>4(MP,    Were  we  to  adopt 
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the  latter  reading,  we  should  assume  that  o6pap6w  was  originally  a  gloss  on  BwQw 
TToKaubv  oIkow,  If,  however,  we  follow  Hermann's  view  (as  expounded  in  his 
EUmenta  Doctrinae  MetricaCf  I.  viii.},  we  shall  regard  Euripides  as  having 
employed  an  allowable  license  "in  descriptione  rei  magni  moliminis  plenae," 
and  treat  vs.  I  as  metrically  sound. 

Of  im-pipvp  dtQr  Nauck  says  (in  his  annotatio  critica,  Teubner  text-edition)  : 
*'  verba  nondum  emendata.  sententiam  si  spectes,  ix  rdw  'QKeawiStap  fuas  requi- 
ritur."  W.  Dindorf  (followed  by  van  Herwerden)  changes  ixTplfiup  to  ^jc  rpcwr. 
Atlas  had  three  wives.  (See  p.  v.  of  Dindorfs  preface  to  the  Leipsic  edition  of 
his  text  of  Sophocles,  1867.}  But  van  Herwerden,  in  order  to  make  Euripides' 
Hermes  quite  explicit  (and,  incidentally,  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  BeQp'i),  not  only 
transfers  (with  Dindorf,  ioc.  ciL,  p.  vi.)  fuat  to  the  close  of  vs.  2,  but  replaces  it 
in  vs.  3  by  dX^x'"'*  Thus  the  disputed  passage  runs  in  van  Herwerden's  text  as 
follows:  — 

'ArXat,  6  xaXic^cj't  viStrot/nv  ^pvw 

B€Qp  roKai^p  oIkop,  ix  rpiup  fudt 

d,\6x»^  l^vtf-e  Maiar,  rj  icri. 

This,  notwithstanding  the  dXix^*^*  ^  certainly  better  than  Dindorfs 

'ArXas  6  x>^^*'<*^<'f  o^pap6w  BtCiv 
6x*^v  iraXat^v  oIkop  iK  rpiQp  fuas 
9^Qp  Hipvct  MaZav,  ktL 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  examination  of  a  word  that  has  thus  far  run  the  gaunt- 
let, though  to  it,  in  my  belief,  is  due,  in  great  measure,  the  corruption  of  vs.  2. 
This  is  the  word  ohop.  In  vs.  15  the  two  MSS.  of  our  play  contain  the  same 
word  in  the  same  place  (yaarp6s  dti^wvic*  oTicor).  This,  as  was  seen  long  ago  by 
Brodaeus  (and  it  did  not  need  much  penetration  to  see  it),  is  a  corruption  of 
HyKOP  (Or  KON  with  carelessly  written  f  misread  and  miscopied — perhaps  partly 
under  the  influence  of  oficott  in  vs.  16).  Let  us  now  substitute  Hyxop  for  oIkop  in 
vs.  2  and  observe  the  result.  Instead  of  an  *'  ancient  house  *'  we  have  an  '*  an- 
cient mass,"  and  OcQp  at  the  beginning  of  vs.  2  at  once  appears  in  the  guise  of 
an  explanatory  gloss  on  raXaibp  oIkop — an  answer  to  the  natural  query:  Whose 
"ancient  house"?  For  BeQp  we  readily  substitute  ^4p<ap,  comparing  diij^ryjc* 
dyxop  in  vs.  15  (we  need  hardly  think  of  Nauck's  emendation  of  vs.  i).  Thus  we 
have  Atlas  described  as  **  he  that  on  brazen  shoulders  bears  heaven,  an  ancient 
mass."  This  can  hardly  be  right,  unless  (though  it  seems  scarcely  justifiable)  we 
understand  6yK0P  as  precisely  =  dx^os  ("his  ancient  burden").  I  would,  there- 
fore, accepting  Hermann's  defence  of  the  metre  of  vs.  i,  make  a  slight  change  in 
the  last  word  of  that  verse,  and  read  oOpaPov.  It  is  then  "  he  that  on  brazen 
shoulders  bears  heaven's  ancient  mass." 

For  itcTplfivp  Dindorfs  ix  rpiQp  seems  to  be  quite  right,  iicrpl^p  is  due,  if 
my  emendation  of  oUop  be  sound,  to  somebody's  attempt  to  construe  the  passage 
after  OtCap  had  ousted  4>4pvp, 

There  is  no  need  of  bringing  rpiQp  and  fu&t  together;  for  if  it  be  urged  that 
the  contrast  of  rpiQp  and  /ufit  makes  it  more  natural  that  the  two  words  stand 
side  by  side,  we  may  answer  that  Euripides  is  hintihg  at  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  etymology  of  Mata;  hence  /uas  l^vtf-f  Matav, 
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The  whole  passage,  then*  I  would  read  thus :  — 

^ipwp  TTokaidp  6yKop,  iK  rpiQp  BeQp 
fuat  %^vff€  Mamy,  {  kt^. 

30.  Crates  of  Mallos  and  the  Beginnings  of  Philological  Study  at 
Rome,  by  Professor  George  L.  Hendrickson,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  author  withholds  an  abstract  of  this  paper  on  account  of  some  modifica- 
tion of  his  results  by  additional  material.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  point 
out  some  hitherto  unobserved  instances  of  the  influence  of  Crates  and  the  Perga- 
mene  school  upon  the  earlier  philological  studies  at  Rome. 

31.  On  the  Meaning  of  nauta  and  viator  in  Horace,  Sat.  I.  5.  16, 
by  Professor  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  of  Union  College. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  (which  may  be  found  in  the 
Classical  Studies  in  Honour  of  Henry  Drisler)  by  Messrs.  Warren, 
Knapp,  Owen,  and,  in  reply,  by  Professor  Ashmore. 

Adjourned  about  i  p.id. 
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Paul  Shorey,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Helen  W.  Shute,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Mary  A.  Shute,  591  Orange  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.  G.  Sihler,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
M.  S.  Slaughter,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

Charles  Forster  Smith,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Clement  L.  Smith,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (64  Sparks  St). 

Emily  James  Smith,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  W.  Smith,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Josiah  R.  Smith,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

Albert  H.  Smyth,  126  North  Twenty-second  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Sober,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (27  Mendota  Court). 

George  C.  S.  Southworth,  Salem,  Col.  Co.,  O. 

Edward  H.  Spieker,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  O.  Sproull,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.  (29  Mason  St.). 

Jonathan  Y.  Stanton,  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 

J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Edward  F.  Stewart,  Easton,  Pa. 

Austin  Stickney,  35  West  Seventeenth  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Stoddard,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Stuart,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Charles  W.  Super,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 
Marguerite  Sweet,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Frank  B.  Tarbell,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Julian  D.  Taylor,  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me. 

John  Tetlow,  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Henry  Thayer,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (67  Sparks  St.). 

G.  V.  Thompson,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (58  South  Middle  College). 
William  E.  Thompson,  Hamline  University,  Hamline,  Minn. 

Fitz  Gerald  Tisdall,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Buckingham  Hotel,  Fifth 

Avenue  and  Fiftieth  St.),  N.  Y. 
Henry  A.  Todd,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  C.  Tolman,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Edward  M.  Tomlinson,  Alfred  University,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 
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James  A.  Towle,  East  Divinity  Hall,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Frank  L.  Van  Qecf,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (7  East  Ave.). 

Addison  Van  Name,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (121  High  St). 

George  M.  Wahl,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

W.  H.  Wait,  209  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  111. 

John  H.  Walden,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (13  Mt.  Auburn  St). 

Alice  Walton,  116  West  Fifty-ninth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  McCorrie  Warren,  care  of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  Founders'  Court,  London. 

Frederic  M.  Warren,  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Qeveland,  O. 

Henry  C.  Warren,  28  Quincy  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Minton  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  E.  Waters,  WelU  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Helen  L.  Webster,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Andrew  F.  West,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

J.  H.  Westcott,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  Weston,  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

L.  B.  Wharton,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Albert  S.  Wheeler,  Sheffield  ScientiBc  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

James  R.  Wheeler,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

G.  M.  Whicher,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  C.  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

John  Williams  White,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (18  Concord  Ave.). 

B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn, 

John  R.  Wightman,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 

Alexander  M.  Wilcox,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Charles  R.  Williams,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Charles  Tudor  Williams,  871  Case  Ave.,  Qeveland,  O. 

George  A.  Williams,  Vermont  Academy,  Saxton's  River,  Vt. 

E.  L.  Wood,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Henry  Wood,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

B.  D.  Woodward,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  P.  Wright,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (128  York  St.). 

John  Henry  Wright,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Clarence  H.Young,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.Y.  (308  West  Fifty-eighth  St). 

A.  C.  Zenos,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

[Number  of  Members,  397.] 
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The  Following  Libraries  and  Institutions  (alphabetized  by  Towns) 

SUBSCRIBE  for  THE  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Akron,  O. :  Buchtel  College  Library. 

Albany,  N.  Y. :  New  York  State  Library. 

Amherst,  Mass. :  Amherst  College  Library. 

Andover,  Mass. :  Theological  Seminary  Library. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  Michigan  University  Library. 

Austin,  Texas :  University  of  Texas  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Johns  Hopkins  University  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Peabody  Institute. 

Berea,  Madison  Co.,  Ky. :  Berea  College  Library. 

Berkeley,  Cal. :  University  of  California  Library. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Public  Library. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  The  Brooklyn  Library. 

Brunswick,  Me. :  Bowdoin  College  Library. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. :  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  The  Buffalo  Library. 

Burlington,  Vt. :  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Cambridge,  Mass. :  Harvard  College  Library. 

Champaign,  111. :  University  of  Illinois  Library. 

Chicago,  111. :  The  Newberry  Library. 

Chicago,  111. :  Public  Library. 

Cincinnati,  O. :  Public  Library. 

Qermond  Ferrand,  France :  Biblioth^ue  Universitaire. 

Qeveland,  O.:  Library  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

College  Hill,  Mass. :  Tufts  College  Library. 

Columbus,  O. :  Ohio  State  University  Library. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  Wabash  College  Library. 

Detroit,  Mich. :  Public  Library. 

Easton,  Pa. :  Lafayette  College  Library. 

Evanston,  IlL :  Northwestern  University  Library. 

Gambler,  O. :  Kenyon  College  Library. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. :  Hobart  College  Library. 

Greencastle,  Ind. :  De  Pauw  University  Library. 

Hanover,  N.  H. :  Dartmouth  College  Library. 

Iowa  City,  la. :  Library  of  State  University. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Cornell  University  Library. 

Lincoln,  Neb. :  Library  of  State  University  of  Nebraska. 

Madison,  Wis. :  State  Historical  Society. 

Marietta,  O. :  Marietta  College  Library. 

Middletown,  Conn. :  Wesleyan  University  Library. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Public  Library. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Athenaeum  Library. 

Nashville,  Tenn. :  Vanderbilt  University  Library. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. :  Library  of  Newton  Theological  Institution« 
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New  York,  N.  Y. :  Astor  Ubrary. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Library  of  ColtimbU  College. 

New  York,  N.  Y.:  Libnry  of  the  College  of  the  Qty  of  New  York  (Lexington 

Ave.  and  Twenty-third  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y. :  Union  Theological  Seminary  Library  (1200  Park  Ave.). 
Olivet,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. :  Olivet  College  Library. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Mercantile  Library. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. :  Vassar  College  Library. 
Providence,  R.  I. :  Brown  University  Library. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Rochester  University  Library. 
Springfield,  Mass. :  City  Library. 
Tokio,  Japan :  Library  of  Imperial  University. 
University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. :  University  Library. 
Washington,  D.  C :  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D.  C. :  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Waterbury,  Conn. :  Silas  Bronson  Library. 
Waterville,  Me. :  Colby  University  Library. 
Wellesley,  Mass.:  Wellesley  College  Library. 
Worcester,  Mass. :  Free  Public  Library. 

[Number  of  subscribing  institutions,  64.] 


To  THE   Following  Lxbrahies  and   Institutions  the  Transactions  are 

ANNUALLY  SENT,  GRATIS. 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece. 

British  Museum,  London. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Philological  Society,  London. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  London. 

Indian  Office  Library,  London. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

University  Library,  Cambridge,  England. 

Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 

Japan  Asiatic  Society,  Yokohama. 

Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sir  George  Grey's  Library,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Reykjavik  College  Library,  Iceland. 

University  of  ChrisUania,  Norway. 

University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 
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Russian  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg. 

Austrian  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna. 

Anthropologische  Gesellscbaft,  Vienna. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence,  Italy. 

Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  Turin. 

Soci6t6  Asiatique,  Paris,  France. 

Athenee  Oriental,  Louvain,  Belgium. 

Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 

Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Royal  Saxon  Academy  of  Sciences,  Leipsic. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  MorgenlUndische  Gesellscbaft,  Halle. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Kdnigsberg. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

Library  of  the  University  of  TUbingen. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Number  of  foreign  institutions,  37.] 


To  THE  Following  Foreign  Journals  the  Transactions  are  annually 

SENT,  GRATIS. 

Academy,  London. 

Athenaeum,  London. 

Classical  Review,  London. 

Revue  Critique,  Paris. 

Revue  de  Philologie,  Paris. 

Revue  des  Revues  (Prof.  J.  Keelhofl^  Tongres,  Belgium). 

Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrift,  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung,  Berlin. 

Indogermanische  Forschungen  (K.  J.  Trubner,  Strassburg). 

Literarisches  Centralblatt,  Leipsic. 

Wochenschrift  Hir  klassische  Philologie,  Berlin. 

[Total  (397  +  64+37+1  +  11)=  510]. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I. — Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  "The  American  Philological  Associa 
tion." 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl< 
edge. 

Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV.  —  Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  meml)er,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  meml>ership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  "Proceedings"  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  pubhshed  "Transactions"  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro- 
ceedings are  boimd  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  volumes 
of  Transactions  thus  far  published  :  — 

1869-1870.  —  Volume  L 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  tvws  and 

oif  fi'fi. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 

languages. 
Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 

language. 
Lounsbury,  T.  R. :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 

on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot's  Bible,  etc. 
Van  Name,  A. :  Contributions  to  Creole  Grammar. 
Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 

session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871.— Volame  n. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A. :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872. —Volume  in. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illus- 
trated by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such, 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tup(  of  the  Amazonas. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  m<iterial  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  —  Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  Am, 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch's  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek  syntax. 

March,  F.  A. :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm's  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and  Cale- 
donia Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874.  — Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 

finite  verb. 
Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cagy  keg, 
Packard,  L.  R-:  On  a  passage  in  Homer's  Odyssey  (X  81-86). 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 

Indian  mode  of  counting. 
Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optatives  modes  in 

Greek  conditional  sentences. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. ;  ^itati  or  Bicu  —  natural  or  conventional? 
Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 
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1875.  ~  Volume  VL 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 

finite  verb. 
Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proofs  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann's  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 
Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A. :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  '*  The  Owl 

and  the  Nightingale." 
Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876.  —  Volume  VIL 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  fl  with  the  future  indicative  and  iiv  with  the  subjunctive 

ill  the  tragic  poets. 
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